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ARTICLE  I. 
What  Fokm  or  Liw  is  best  auireD  to  the  IitDiTisuAi, 

AWD  Social  Natum  op  Mas  ? 

It  seems  to  be  a  principle  of  our  nature,  that  a  person  whcan 
we  love,  (tf  bate,  for  any  one  quality,  should  be  loved  or  bated 
by  us,  not  only  in  regaitl  to  that  particular  quality,  but  in  respect 
to  all  that  is  essentially  or  accidentally  related  to  him.  Thus, 
that  love  for  a  fellow-being,  which  probably  sprang  from  a  iongle 
attribute  in  him,  ^w^ads  itself  over  the  whole  character ;  his 
fltfn  of  thought,  of  feeling,  of  expressioD,  nay,  his  perstxi,  fea- 
tures, gestures — even  the  commonest  things  which  belong  to 
turn,  and  are  for  his  daily  use,  soon  become  objects'of  our  attach- 
ment .~-Re  verse  this,  and  put  hate,— ^nd,  because  of  some  hastily 
spc^en  wcHil,  we  come  to  detest  a  man,  and  all  that  is  his ;  we 
be^n  to  dislike  his  lace,  however  well  in  itself;  his  grace  is 
awkwardness  to  us  ;  we  hate  bim  ;  we  hate  his  very  dog. 

This  springs  from  the  activity  of  the  mind,  and  its  quickly 
associating  processes.  Nature,  it  is  said,  abhors  a  vacuum ;  and 
k  may  be  as  truly  said,  that  the  mind  abhors  i  unit.  And  for 
the  very  reason  that  it  does  so,  it  delights  m  unity  ;  end  if  in 
unity,  then,  m  association.  Destroy  association  and  its  result, 
'  Unity  ;  separate  any  one  part  from  the  whole — the  unit  from 
the  uiuiy--«nd  it  becomes  a  dead  thmg :  its  seneiattDg  priociple 
Vol.  V.  No.  17.  1  *  r*      i™ 
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ceases,  and  the  mind  that  bstena  itself  upoo  it  gnduilly  loaes 
its  life  and  the  power  of  thou^t. 

I  have  alluded  to  this  priociple  of  unity  and  asBociatim, 
because  it  is  proposed  to  speak  of  two  forms  of  Constitu^n,  ot 
Law  ;  ID  the  first  place,  of  that  which  most  nsemUes  the  coa- 
stitution  of  the  country  from  which  we  spraog,  aod  next,  of  that 
form  to  wliich  our  own  Constitution  most  nearly  approaches.  A 
further  reason  for  alluding  ia  the  outset  to  this  principle,  is  its 
being  recognized  throughout  what  Is  here  said.  If  the  as- 
sociating principle  spoken  of  acts  upon  us  in  relation  to  persons, 
so  does  it  in  relation  to  things,  to  modes  and  ceremonies,  to 
forms  of  privau  connections,  and  to  those  enlarged  and  public 
forms  of  communities,  called  Govemmenla. 

A  new  people,  for  instance,  without  simply  considering  what 
form  of  GoTemmeot  would  be  best  tot  them,  would  be  likely 
to  adopt  that  of  the  couDlry  from  which  they  sprang,  or  the  di- 
rectly contrary  to  it,  as  tore  or  hatred  of  the  ntotber  country 
might  sway  them.  Had  the  Constitu^on  of  England,  at  the 
time  of  our  revolution,  been  a  democracy — bad  her  mandates 
come  from  the  multitudinous  assemblies  of  the  people,  and  not 
from  the  single-voioed  throne ;  had  ber  troops  been  the  peo- 
ple's, and  not  the  king's ;  might  not  the  feeling  of  resentment  at 
a  rabble's  insult  and  moag  have  gathered  us  round  a  newly 
founded  throne  ?  Might  not  the  hard,  coarse  oppression  of  dw 
throng  have  refined  us  into  a  feeUng  of  revolting  against  such  an 
exhibition  of  power  ?  And  might  we  not  have  seen  a  glory  SFound 
a  suigle  head,  and  decorum  aad,  grace  and  fair  propotwins  is 
rank  above  r»ik  ?  Might  not  a  popular  form  have  been  ofien- 
sive  to  our  taste,  and  the  thought  of  a  ruling  crowd  have  stirred 
in  us  a  fastidious  scorn  and  pride  ? 

.  I  am  aware  that  the  first  answer  to  questions  such  as  these,  is 
likely  to  be  only  an  incredulous,  perhaps,  a  contemptuous  snule. 
But  afbr  wa  have  thought  upoa  them  a  litde,  we  may  beg^n  to 
iiesitate,  and  next,  la  allow  that  there  may  be  some  meaning  ia 
what  is  asked.  Nor  do  I  at  all  doubt,  that  the  more  we  look 
into  our  natures,  the  more  strength  we  shall  allow  to  the  printn- 
ple  upon  which  these  questions  rest. 

If  this  be  so,  it  becomes  important  to  us,  that  in  graduating 
ibe  relative  merits  of  different  forms  of  government,  we  recollect 
what  was  the  form  of  government,  in  our  war  wkh  wbich, 
iwa  grew  into  an  independent  nation ;  and  that  we  make  full  ^- 
jowanee,  in  forming  our  judgement,  for  our  feelings  of  hostility  it 
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the  tkoe,  and  lor  thiu  associadi^  piiaciple,  spdieo  (^,  which 
leads  us  to  involve  Id  one  conmKHi  feeling  of  hatred,  or  of  love, 
ail  that,  in  anjr  way,  beats  a  redation  to  theol^ects  of  that  feel- 
ing, wfaichsoever  it  be.  If,  then,  the  government  to  which  wd 
were  opposed,  was  a  form  of  the  loonarchical,  we  must  be  upon 
our  guard  a>  to  our  prejudices  against  that  form,  and  cautious  as  ' 
10  our  partialities  for  its  opposite,  heightened,  as  tbey  will  nata- 
lally  be,  by  these  very  prejudices.  We  must  consider,  too,  the 
influaoee  which  mere  names  may  have  upon  our  ininds,  and 
iiow,  in  time,  tbey  move  us  to  anger,  or  to  love,  while  we  know 
very  bttle  of  the  deeper  meaning  of  those  things  to  which, the 
names  belong.  We  must  recollect,  also,  that  our  war  of  the  k- 
voluuon  was  not  a  conflict  about  a  difierence  of  ConstitutioD,  but 
a  war  growing  out  of  what  we  hdd  to  be  a  violation  of  a  certaia 
CoDstituoon. 

In  treating  upon  Government,  ot  Law,' the  peculiRr  chancier 
of  our  times  demands  of  us,  as  wise  and  good  men,  to  lay  aside 
an  pcepossessioDs,  and  to  look  the  suli^t  through  and  through. 
It  is,  indeed,  becombg  a  question  with  tbougbthil  men,  whether 
human  nature  is  fitted  for  a  form  of  Government  such  as  ours^ 
and  whether  the  dangers  now  threatening  us,  are  accidental  and 
transient,  or  whether  they  lie  deep  in  the  system  itself.  As 
much,  then,  which  will  be  here  scud  may  cross  many  associa- 
tions  end  preconceived  notioDs,  I  must  aslt  to  be  listened  to  pa- 
tently, not  for  my  own  sake  altne,  but  for  the  reader's  too,  and 
above  all,  ibr  the  l^ulh's  sake,  while  a  short  time  is  given  to 
tbe  question, — 

What  fbnn  (^Government,  or  Law,  is  best  suited  to  tfaa  In- 
Andoal  and  Social  Character  of  Han  ? 

Tbe  term.  Law,  is  here  used  in  its  more  c(»iTenient  and  com- 
|»diensive  sense,  mcludmg  within  it  CoostitutioD  and  Admuus- 
tration. 

"  Of  Law,"  says  Hooker,  "  there  can  be  no  less  acknow- 
ledged than  that  her  seat  is  the  bosom  of  God,  her  voice  tbe 
harmony  of  the  w<^d  ;  ail  things  in  heaven  and  earth  do  her 
homage ;  the  very  least  as  feeing  her  care,  and  the  greatest  as 
not  exempt  from  her  power ;  both  angels  and  men  and  crea- 
tures of  what  condition  soever,  though  each  in  different  sort  and 
manner,  yet  all  with  unifwm  consent  admiring  her  as  the  mo- 
ther of  tbnr  peace  and  joy."  And  Coleridge  speaks  of  "  tbe 
awfii)  power  of  Law,  ■Mug  on  aaiuna  preoot^;und  to  it)  iit> 
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The  umrnniD  the  qowtion  ttated  will,  is  no  miafl  naanire,  de- 
pend upon  the  vj  m  whicb  we  are  in  the  babh  of  oonsidering 
man — whethsr  we  look  at  him  u  a  higher  sort  AS  aoimal,  or 
whether  we  me  wont  to  think  of  him  in  his  mam  nod  more  ipi- 
rituel  nature—aether  we  are  ■cciutonwd  to  regard  him  in  his 
iKere  eardily,  outward  wants,  cofnii>m,coiiiie]dons — his  ctothhig, 
his  food,  bis  nuking  and  spendmg  of  tnone^,  in  his  proTiding  for 
the  bodily  wants  and  worldly  bappinesi  of  his  family— or  whether, 
allowing  their  due  place  to  these,  we  think  of  him  as  a  being, 
who,  having  begun  to  Utb,  must  live  forever — as  a  soul  to  vthvAi 
this  body,  with  its  many  organs,  is  but  an  instrument  for  the 
use  d*  a  day — as  a  being  widi  capaniies  which  shall  forever  go 
OB  enlarging,  and  for  which  inflnitude  alone  can  make  room — 
M  me  with  longings  which  eenh  catwot  nfafy,  and  yet  one, 
who  in  the  proportion  that  these  l<»igings  possea  him,  finds 
OMPe  and  more,  even  bete,  ibr  the  sonl's  joy — i  being  com- 
pounded of  ethereal  faith  and  hope,  of  imannsiion  and  sentiment, 
of  sentiment  which  ra&ies  joy,  and  touotics  sorrow  with  a  sof- 
tening hue,  a  being  who  looks  upon  the  earth  as  indeed,  dost, 
and  its  toils  as  only  the  wasting  of  strength,  farther  than  as  they 
minister  to  these  inward  sensations  and  powers. 

If  we  allow  Law  to  have  any  influeme  over  the  character  of 
man,  it  is  endent  that  as  we  m  haUtnated  to  k)olt  trt  him  in 
ihs  one  or  the  other  of  ihesA  lights^  so  wit)  be  our  ^ws  of 
Law.  For  we  must  first  nndeiMaad  winrt  it  is  which  is  to  be 
operated  upon,  before  we  can  denrmine  wpen  ttft  inBtmmeat  to 
be  used. 

Will  any  one  say,  that  granhng  this  interior  view  dTman  to 
be  the  true  view,  it  is  a  matter  with  which  Law  has  lin% 
or  nothing,  to  do  ?— That  Law  takes  eognisance  of  only  tl]e  * 
outward,  civil  conduct,  not  conoembg  ftse4f  with  nntives  and 
feelings  within  ?  True,  it  must  not  call  the  thoughts  inM 
judgement ;  but  there  is  a  uacfisMty  opon  it,  grounded  in  the 
nature  of  things,  to  give  a  hue  to  those  thooghts.  For  there  is 
BOtlring  without  us  which  fails  of  mching  that  which  lies  within : 
throagh  the  countless  varieties  and  di^irences  of  the  materiri 
and  moral  worid,  all  stand  related  to  all— through  the  universe 
of  Ood,  Uwre  is  nM  one  lonely  being  or  thing.  What  Mte/t 
view  of  Law,  then,  can  there  be,  than  that  which  hnks  npon  it 
■a  a  larger  ntohine  regnlafiiig  merely  oai-of-door  intercoorae,  mid 
by  its  oomptieated  motioiM  and  parts,  only  aupplying  oonven- 
ienoes,  and  fijmishing  leven  and  springs  to  help  on  tb»  mora 
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genenlparpoaM  o^nn  ?  Yet  the  greiter  put  of  men  bkbit- 
ually  B[>eak  of  Law,  m  t  well  or  iUworking  nachine.  Nor  <k> 
they  ibhik  of  it  u  actiag  upon  the  nicer  moral  and  int^eotttal 
cbaracteiiBties  of  man. 

It  is  wonderful  to  obserrothe  e^ct  of  this  senMoos,  eztenial 
way  of  looking  at  thifigg,  aod  to  see  how,  in  the  degree  tint  we 
set  die  external  above  the  iotemal,  we  limit  the  axtemal  itaelf, 
and  lake  from  it  balf  its  power:  by  it  de«A  enters  tbc  mats- 
rial  umraao,  and  touobes  society  too,  in  all  its  forms. 

And  why  is  it  thus  ?— Because  the  material  and  extenuri 
has  DO  independent  life.  Its  life  proceeds  from  and  retums  iotD 
the  spflimal  and  the  inlemat ;  and  just  in  tbe  propntioa  that 
the  kuer  is  betd  by  vs  as  the  clearer  and  superior  power,  in  tbe 
aame  degree  the  ftvmer,  aa  dependetit  upon  it,  increases  with 
it : — a3  imaginanon,  sentiment,  and  iove  reign  in  us,  so  does  tbe 
fMitward  becisnie  more  wnd  more  dire,  frmn  imparted  life,  and 
to  does  it  retam,  to  act,  by  multiplied  and  deligfatfol  nflaences, 
upon  ertry  tboogbt  and  emotion  of  tbe  soul ;  end  there  is  no 
atlHfavte  of  tbe  mwan)  man  with  which  it  is  not  brought  iaio 
sytmathy. 

Wo(dd  it  ncA  be  strange  ^en,  if  Law,  made  far  moral  n4 
inietteotnal  bungs,  should  not  have  an  efect  upoa  their  moral 
•and  Htellectual  oomfltion  ?  Tnie  !  But,  it  is  again  ofajectod, 
h  is  oaly  on  these  beings  in  their  dvit  charactns. 

And  bive  men  double  sets  of  faculties  and  adectioo»— individ- 
ual  or  prime,  and  public  or  civil  ones  ? — the  sute  or  adioa  of 
tbe  one  set  having  no  intlnence  upon  tbe  other?  Or,  1  fear  we 
most  go  still  further,  aed  ask,  whether  man  has  two  souls — two 
constnooinesses— in  short,  whether  he  is  a  kind  of  douUe  being? 
Klhis  be  not  so,  K  must  be  upon  the  same  faculties  and  afibo- 
tioas  wUcb  Law  acts,  that  religion,  family,  books,  occupalioM, 
tbe  bemty,  the  grmdeur,  the  variety  of  eardi,  sea,  and  sky  act. 
And  do  any  of  these  come  and  go,  and  leave  no  hue,  no  pres- 
sure upon  the  sovd  ?  And  must  not  Law,  then,  give  fiitm  «ri 
pressuretoevery  partofrnan?  Why, — fiottheThmshadow,fr(^ 
tbe  qnicfc  cloud,  glidieg  ovet  the  grnn,  leaves  it  what  it  wul 

Hew  superfeiil,  then,  have  been  onr  general  views  of  Law! 
And  wh«  a  gross,  unmaDeaUe  substance  have  we  held  that  to 
be,  which  touches  and  presses  upoa  every  pert  of  the  ductye 
•pint  tit  man.  i  do  not  pretend  10  hare  read  many  writers 
wofhantdiy  oa  Law ;  hat  of  those  which  ■!  have  read,  i  hardly 
■MM  tvbtta,  asMAgibem,  n  ichb  a  jASosopbar,  aiva  Sdro— d 
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fioike.  He  tfioed  the  readuDgs  of  Liw  into  mm's  fioer  dk- 
tare,  and  bad  that  nicer  seneibilit^,  wborewith  to  feel  tbe  deli- 
cate, electric  aura,  which  this  indindual  natare  girea  bacJc,  and 
difiuses  through  every  (Am  of  the  great,  genwal  frame. 

If  there  be  this  i»inciple  of  unity  binding  together  the  in- 
tellectual capacities,  tbe  moral  aansilnlities  and  peiceptioDa, 
and  tboae  multifariouB  qnalities,  which  go  to  make  up  what  we 
call  character ;  and  if  erery  the  least  outward  ciroumatanca  w 
condition,  has  an  inSuence  upon  some  one  <^  these,  and,  through 
ttmr  sympathetic  coonexioo  with  each  other,  upon  all,  and,  so, 
upon  toetr  unity,  or  that  which  constitutes  character ;  it  followa, 
upoo  every  (mixaple  of  harmony  in  God's  universe,  that  there 
should  be  no  jarring  nor  discordant  influences  within  or  witbont, 
and  that  tbe  nearer  man  draws  to  his  first,  unfallen  state,  the 
more  will  be  developed  the  resemblances'  and  relations  of  things 
to  each  other,  and  tbe  more  plainly  order  will  be  traced  out 
throiub  all  varieties,  and  a  tending  of  tbe  upp«  and  lower,  tbe 
iowara  and  outward  worid  to  one  great  end ;  and  tbe  more  this 
norid  will  be  found  to  conuin,  as  it  were,  within  itself,  heaven, 
and  a  moment  of  time  to  mvolve  eternity — the  greater,  to 
q»eak  with  seeming  paradox,  to  be  contained  in  the  less. 

If  the  influences  a  this  wi>rid  reach  Into  eternity,  in  order  to 
fit  man  truly  for  either,  they  must  fit  him  for  both,  and  that,  not 
partially,  if  they  oould,  but  in  his  whole  tnind  and  h^arL  But 
if  tbere  needs  must  be  tfais  family  relation  and  likeness,  which 
•bdl  be  taken  for  tbe  original  ? — the  form  of  this  worid,  «-  of 
tbe  otfaw  ?  and  by  which,  so  far  as  he  has  the  shaping  o(  cir* 
cwmtaneea,  shall  man  mould  his  condition  ? 

1  have  full  Ua\h  in  the  doctrine,  that  He  who  made  man, 
body  and  spirit,  framed  tbe  material  worid  for  a  spiritual  as  well 
ts  ft  i^yncal  use — that  He  formed  man  a  nucroooem,  and 
would  teach  him  to  know  himself,  not  only  by  the  revealed 
Word  and  by  the  mfluences  of  bb  Spirit,  but  by  his  provideo- 
oes,  by  the  modes  in  which  He  has  formed  the  animate  and  in- 
animate worlds,  and  by  the  ways  in  which  He  carries  these  for^ 
ward  to  fulffl  his  great  ends.  Nor  must  this  he  barren  know- 
ledge— its  purpose  is  to  bring  man  into  the  likeness  o(  this 
pattern,  and  thus  into  conformity  and  union  with  tbe  genenl 
ordering  of  God,  and  with  God  himself. 

How  prone  are  we  to  cut  these  relations  rig^t  athwart — to 
ooondar,  for  instaDoe,  our  religious  character  ooe  tbiog,  and  our 
polittca)  <^ianetar  another : — one  set  <tf  ties  to  God,  aaotbar  to 
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mui.  ReGpOB  teacbea  humility,  obedienee  ;  not  ao  P<Jitioi : — 
"  We  are  aB  soTereigns  t "  cries  the  christian  speaker,  and  the 
rdigiotis  assembly  clap  tbeir  hands  I  Was  it  the  Rights  of  man, 
or  ^e  pride  of  man,  that  gave  voice  to  the  thought,  and  return- 
ed the  applause?  Tbls  pnnciple  of  ureraoce  niU  never  do! 
The  nerves  ne  thus  cut  must  grow  together  again,  or  just  aotwa 
will  cease,  and  the  man  die.  We  must  not  tfablc  of  going  to 
God  to  iraiD  humility  and  obedience,  only  to  go  back  to  Law 
a^in,  to  throw  it  aS.  There  are  no  such  ctxitTaries  in  God's 
^ans  ;  and  the  rule  of  this  •wotli  must  be  after  the  pattern  (rf' 
tbe  heavenly  (imperfect  it  will  be,  hut  yet)  teacbing,  in  the 
mua,  tbe  same  lessons,  and  acting  upon  tbe  same  attributes  of 

This  ffetit  princifde  of  Obedience,  and  the  spirit  of  Humiliiyr 
with  which  to  obey,  need  be  taught  us  in  every  thing ;  and  Law 
should  be  BO  fwiitied,  while  allowing  us  due  freedom,  as  to  be 
our  Bcboobnaater  Jo  this  lesson.  It  cannot  be  consistent,  thai 
what  becomes  so  slowly  the  halutual  state  of  the  miod  tpwards 
its  Creator,  should  not  be  intended  by  Him,  to  God  help  in  tb« 
Ibrms  of  Law  on  earth— that,  on  the  contrary,  Law  should  be  at 
war  with  ibb  priociple,  and  should  oourish  pride ;  thus  keeping 
man  under  oppoBing  influences,  and  hiadering  his  progress  in 
that  way  which  is  to  make  bim  a  meet  subject  for  the  order  and 
sovereignty  of  heaven.  Were  it  natural  to  man  to  live  under  an 
at»ding  sense  of  humility,  and  of  obedience  to  his  Maker,  were 
it  tbe  first  and  only  impulse-of  the  heart,  in  honour  to  prefer  mw 
another,  we  might  not  stand  in  so  extreme  need  that  Law  should 
meet  us  every  where,  with  tbe  air  of  supreme  authority,  press 
iog  upon  our  senses,  and  rising  up  before  our  minds. 

If  we  kx)k  at  Law,  in  this  way,  as  intended  to  fidi  in  with  the 
geaeral  plan  oi  God,  as  a  part  bying  in  with  the  other  parts  of 
a  gnat  whde — as  a  something  nude  necessary  to  tbe  uoiveisal 
ordering  of  our  condition  and  character,  and  having  both  a  ne- 
cessitated beginning  and  continuance  in  our  very  nature,  and 
ac&ig  upon  it  every  where,-~-and  not  as  a  mere  arlMtrary  Instt* 
tutioo  set  up  by  man  himself,  out  of  oonvenieoce  and  choice,  to 
be  taken  down,  remodelled,  and  put  up  again,  at  bis  gpod  trea- 
sure ;  then  will  it  have  to  us  an  origin  bke  that  liom  whico  w« 
ourselves  sprang,  and  a  bearing  as  lastmg  as  our  own  existenoe ; 
dwn  will  It  become  sacred  in  our  eyes — a  sooewbat  set  om 
OS — our  tule,  our  head.  Authority  will  be  seen  written  over  its 
porlal;  «ad  we  sUI  take  our  shoes  from  <^otirf«etaB  w«  en- 
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t0r  in  thmurii  iu  erariuting  doors.  TboM,  dsa,  w)k>  9$k  at 
in  kltirs  will,  IS  itc  nuDisten,  be  held  is  raspect,  and,  ai  an- 
aomcea  of  iis  decrees,  be  lisMDed  to:  tber  will,  so  to  speak, 
stand  out  before  tbe  people,  as  Law  in  visilHe  preaeiioe. 

With  this  character  of  Permanency  and  Majeaty  befiae  our 
eyes,  submusion  to  Law,  and  to  those  who  repreaent  it,  will  not 
beget  servility,  but,  rather,  that "  proud  humility"  of  which  Burke 
speaks ;  for  subnuasion  b  servility  or  rigbt  raepeot,  as  that  to 
which  we  yidd  it  is  mean  or  venerable.  And  if  we  veoente 
the  permanent  and  the  majestic,  something  oTthe  spirit  of  tbaaa 
will  be  reflected  upon  our  own  souls. 

To  ppoduce  this  sense  of  autliority ,  pennaoency  and  majesty — 
to  ^ve  us  a  feeling  of  something  which,  though  meant  toi  ua, 
b  above  us,  it  must  not  be  a  mere  abstract  prinoipte,  having  form 
to  us  ooly  as  we  ourselves  give  it  form  by  administering  it  oui> 
selves,  or,  at  oar  own  will,  setting  up,  from  time  to  time,  tboM 
who  sbail  admiiuater  it  for  us :  but  it  must  have  self-life ;  and  in 
some  parts  of  it,  must  be  seen  those  wbo  shall  seem  to  have 
come  out  from  its  invirible  self:  it  must  have,  as  it  were,  acre- 
ating  power,  producing  offipring  from  itself,  to  take  care  that  it 
be  respected  and  obeyed — men  who  shall  be  impeisonatioDs  cf 
Law,  having  their  birth  and  power,  not  from  us,  but  from  Lxw— 
men  wbo,  though  dying  indinduaily,  shall,  as  Orders,  through  an 
ordained  succession,  possess  life  as  permanent  as  Law  itself. 
These  hereditary  Orders,  call  them  by  what  name  we  will,  pre* 
sent  something  definite  to  tbe  mind,  and  help  us  to  realize  oat 
Idea  of  Law ;  while  that  Power,  which  we  call  Law,  unsem  by 
us  in  itself,  yet  acdng  upon  our  spirits,  throws  around  these  or- 
ders of  men  a  mysterious  authority,  which  our  natures  must  fae- 
ever  witness  to,  t^lk  of  it  as  we  may,  and  even  hate  it  as  we 
nay.  That  the  mind  does  recognize  such  an  inQuetiee,  is  shown 
in  the  involuDUry  respect  felt  for  an  uidividua),  when  standing 
ia  this  relatioD  to  Law,  and  the  diminishing  of  this  respect, 
when  conndered  apart  from  this  reladon,  and  regarded  only  in 
his  character  of  a  fellow-men.  Let  any  one  be  honest  widi 
himself,  and  he  will  acknowledge  this  ditference.  He  may  call 
it  tbe  remnant  of  an  old  superstition,  which  tbe  mind  has  aot 
yet  quite  shaken  off.  Fiance  called  it  so,  and  overturned  her 
throne,  and  drove  her  nobles  from  the  land.  But  human  natore 
soon  felt  the  want  of  Bomed)ing,  she  knew  not  what.  She  tried 
to  smooth  down  the  surface  of  society  to  a  level,  but  there  were 
elements  beneath,  more  restless  tfaan  tbe  centre  fires,  perpetodly 
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IwTing  k  op  iato  naanlatiu  aod  bUb,  uid  tfas  Mtth  tnwd  Bin 
tbe  9Ba.  Mm,  in  hu  pride,  bad  bmn  tmag  after  eqiulinr, 
which  should  leave  nothing  hifher  than  hinndf;  he  woiud 
tuB  Sana  im  own  L«w,  and  biiudf  appnnt  tfaoee  who  abonld 
adminiater  it  lor  him.  Poor,  finite,  dependent  ciaauve  1  Tbat 
which  abould  have  gomned  him,  was  of  bis  own  making,  and 
BB^  at  Bay  moment  be  by  him  unmade ;  and,  tberefen,  he 
could  notreveienoeiL  C<»araoas  of  bW  innniffieanoe,  yet  wkfa 
•oduog  viriUe  amund  Um  neater  than  bims^f-^otlmig  (o  loi^ 
np  to,  and  looking  up  to,  from  it  to  gather  strength,  no  wonder 
that  tbe  unqtueted  cfavbg  of  his  mul  made  him  throw  hhBself 
bsadbng,  aod  set  the  opprenor'sibot  upon  his  neck: — bethought 
to  destroy  the  [niDciple  of  obedimce  m  his  soul,  and  he  became 
adave — be  rose  no  against  tbat  eiMual  Law  wlndiCrod  had  giv- 
en to  regdate  his  iMing,  mi  which,  I  doabt  not,  ia  now  viaibljr 
carried  oat  tbraa^  ma  ranks  of  beaven,  and  will  ever  be 
a  living  Law — a  Law  without  attach  on  earth,  man,  who  is 
Unked  in  with  eternity,  oan  never  be  well  with  himsdf,  nor  wiA 
his  feUow-men.  Insised,  tberefcre,  of  vainly  striving  against  a 
pondpie  inbemd  in  our  natures  and  in  the  order  of  things — in- 
stead of  Uinding  our  nunds  by  a  mere  oane — eallmg  it  super' 
alitiaii — it  would  be  better  to  lode  odmly  into  ouiaelvee  a  little, 
and  to  see,  whether  in  these  outward,  distinctive  Amns  and 
otden,  there  be  not  a  Idndly  adaptation  to  our  inward  neede— 
iritettm  wen  we  in  our  true  slate,  we  should  not  ieel  that  there 
was  ■'»i*ft*^''"g  in  us  coogenial  with  tbon— emnething  to  elevMe 
dMMgfat,  and  warm  and  make  quick  the  affitctions.  Law  I — 
Wbat  is  it  but  an  infinite  alMnoticn,  till  it  bodiee  itself  Ibcth  in 
fltdeis  of  mm  1  Then  it  is  as  if  tiie  infinite,  after  which  tbe 
mbd  bad  vainly  stretched  itself,  gathered  itself  in,  presenting 
aoooB  point  at  miicb  we  nu^  come  in  contact  with  it — boom- 
thing  wbere  we  might  b^[in — eotnethiag  to  which  we  might 
letom. — We  have  been  looking  over  the  day-eky ;  and  all 
throughout  its  clear  expanse,  tbe  eye  has  found  no  resting-plaoe. 
Presently  fiom  out  it,  a  feubeiy  httle  cloud  puts  forth ;  it  en- 
Urges,  unrdling  itself^  fold  over  6M ;  and  there  it  lies,  steady 
as  tbe  land,  a  mighty  pile  ot  dazzling  splendour !  Now,  the 
eye  is  fixed,  tbe  soul  filled,  and  our  thoughts  go  up  to  it,  like 
incense,  to  mingle  with  its  f^orr.  Yet  a  Bttle  befere,  this  okiud 
had  been  an  mfinilely  rare,  mviriUe  vapour:  our  eyes  saw 
nodung,  oursouls  felt  nothing.  So  Law,  pervading  as  it  does, 
the  umveiae  o[  Ood,  eomea  not  upon  us  in  iu  powu,  tfll  it 
Vol,  V.  No.  17.  3 
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takes  boUt  upon  our  wnses,  and  nts  robsd  m  hs  SMt  in  faomaa 
form.  But  suppose  that,  by  socne  chemical  process,  we  ou^ 
selres  bad  gathered  that  cloud  together,  and  set  it  in  the  sky, 
would  there  have  awaked  in  us  an  humble  adoratioD,  as  we 
ffoed  ?  As  its  piled  heights  flashed  down  splendour  upra  us, 
would  not  the  spirit  of  self-complacsacy,  rather,  hare  moved 
in  us  ?  Then,  it  had  been  our  cloud  ! — Alas  1  alas  !  tbera  haa 
been  mora  than  one  mad  Dennis,  who  has  cried,  Tbtu's  my 
thunder ! — This  land  of  liberty,  thk  land  of  <  all  sovereigna,'  ia 
fiUed  with  the  cry  ! — '  Notbbg  but  thunder !' 

So,  where  all  the  representatives  of  Law  are  of  our  own 
election,  they  keep  not  our  reverence,  and  through  our  want  c^ 
this,  Law  itself  becomes  a  mere  thing  of  couvenience,  a  soroe- 
wbat  upon  which  to  make  experiments,  a  caterer  to  the  self- 
oooceit  of  man,  and,  thus,  Obedience  in  time  dies,  and  Ord^, 
which  holds  all  in  place,  is  broken  up.  But  if  we  learn  to  took 
upon  these  ministers  as  creations  of  the  Law,  and  not  as  from 
ourselves, — as  servants  of  the  Law,  and  not  servants  of  the 
peo|^,— a  sanctity  is  thrown  around  them  as  its  ministers,  and 
Law  itself  is  the  more  revered.  I^e  e&ct  of  this,  is  a  more 
willing  Obedience,  a  feeling  of  fitness  in  gradations,  a  kindly 
relationship  in  Orders,  a  natural  connexion  from  the  head  totlw 
loot. 

Let  this  sense  of  patient  and  wise  subjection  to  authority, 
this  spirit  of  right  Obedience,  once  possess  a  man,  and  its  in- 
fluence may  be  easily  traced  through  his  internal  suie,  and  bis 
character,  as  it  appears  in  its  outward  relations.  It  was  Pride 
that  rebelled  against  God ;  it  is  Humility  that  restores  man  to 
Obedience ;  and  as  the  same  spirit  that  prepares  a  man  fbi 
heaven,  fits  him  for  bis  duties  and  relations  here,  so  humility, 
shown  fonb  through  obedience,  brings  out  all  his  good  afiections, 
and  imparts  a  beauty  and  sentiment,  and  a  wise  calmness  to 
every  station  and  reiation  of  bis  life. 

.  Gradations  in  society,  formed  by  Law  and  made  permanent 
by  it,  and  not,  as  where  all  is  thrown  open  to  every  man,  being 
shifting  and  chance  distinctions,  rising  and  sinking  like  tbo 
waves,  impress  the  mind  with  the  sense  of,  all-pervading,  all- 
arranging,  authoritative  Law.  Its  invisible  spirit  is  through 
Orders,  made  manifest  every  where  in  the  connexions  of  lift ; 
each  one  stands  in  his  place,  and  there  fulfils  his  duty  in  obe- 
disoce  to  the  command  of , the  awfiil  Power ;  man  hves  and 
acts  under  a  wholesome  revwence,  wboee  cause  and  mode  of 
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'  waAbg  upon  htmaelf,  he  may  not  oonpfehend,  while  yet 
it  spirituaUnes  him,  wd  acts  in  him  for  good.  The  cod- 
Miousness  is  thus  kept  up  in  him,  that  be  is  liviag  under  a 
power  which  he  cannot  over-master,  or  change  at  will,  and 
that  ha  standa  in  certain  relations  not  to  be  broken  through  fi» 
bis  mere  pleasure  and  ease  ;  and  this  makes  him  bett»  ccm- 
preb«ul  the  finite  nature,  and  the  dependence  of  crested  man. 

Thwe  being  sonjetbing  of  permanency  and  distincmess  in  bis 
cwidition,  the  mind  adapts  itself  to  it,  and  apprehends  its  cou- 
nexiona  with  clearness.  Habit  begets  contentedness ;  and  con- 
leotedoess  and  a  ready  apprehension  of  such  things  as  are  im- 
mediately  around  bira,  though  they  be  few  and  simple,  impart  a 
wise  diacemment  to  the  general  character,  not  easdy  to  be  de- 
ceived. The  afiections  are  also  strengthened ;  (or,  wbwe 
habituated  to  it,  we  come  to  love  even  that  which,  in  itself  coo- 
ndered,  is  indifierent,  and  tobeunconsciousof  that  wlijcb  would 
otbet^vse  give  pain.  Thus  attachm^ts  grow  around  the  occu* 
patioDs,  the  cares,  tba  pleasures,  and  all  tbe  intotxxirses  of  daily 
life ;  and  where  quiet  attachments  grow,  there  will  sentiment, 
to  reGoe  the  character,  spring  up. 

i  care  not  how  bumble  this  station  may  be ;  tbe  fact  that  it 
is  an  inherited  one  endears  it  to  a  man.  His  father,  and  his  &- 
tiler's  father  lived  here  before  him  ;  the  toots  of  trade  and  hus- 
bandry which  he  uses,  they  had  bandied ;  his  homeliest  labours 
are  sanc^ed  to  him,  and  refining  afiections  mingle  with  his 
daily  toil.  I  am  aware  that  tbb  ia  an  age  in  which  such  a  con- 
ditioQ  of  mind  and  heart  is  little  set  by, — that  sharp,  and  alert, 
and  pushing  spirits,  look  upon  such  a  meek  and  contented  soul, 
with  s(MDething  like  contempt,  and  that  taking  dehght  in  snob 
views  of  human  nature  is  set  down  for  romance. 

Did  it  never  occur  to  those  who  speak  thus  floutingly,  that 
the  conditions  and  characters  in  life  to  which  the  romaotic  mind 
turns  ofienest,  must,  from  this  very  fact,  have  something  in  them 
peculiaiiy  connected  with  and  congenial  to  the  finer  parts  of  our 
QB&ire  ?  That  which  we  call  romance,  although  it  may  be  an 
excess  in  us,  stands  in  close  relation  to  tbe  highest  attributes  of 
man.  There  must  be  something  well  in  that  to  which  we  m>- 
CMMciously  go  m  our  momenU  of  quickened  imagination  and 
s(rftened  sentiment ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  something  radically 
defective  in  that  from  which,  in  such  moments,  we  as  iostinc- 
fively  turn  away :  There  is  a  beauty  and  a  wisdom  in  a  ooq- 
Unted  s|Hrit,  of  which  tbe  woHd  knows  little  now. 
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Tbeae  ckmr  <fiMiiietkMW  of  mfa  have  the  hrAm  eftM  of 
produciiig  ia  each  man  a  certain  pride  in  tna  paiticaltt  Older ; 
DM  a  bard,  bat  a  nftenad  piide,  Bofienad  by  tbe  fiKal  aftctians 
and  gentle  remembfancei,  of  whkdi  I  bare  apokm ;  a  denre,  also, 
c4  dang  well,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  fats  hidiTidaal  <4nnoter, 
bat  for  that,  too,  of  the  class  to  wbioh  be  bekmgs. 

F\irtber,  each  one  is  m  the  way  of  faaving  a  just  understand- 
ing; of  tbe  Rights  of  his  CIbsb  ;  for  tbe  lue  being  distiootly 
inariced,  it  is  plain  when  be  himself  oTersteps  it,  orwhenanotber 
mads  upon  it.  Now,  selfish  as  we  are,  a  disceniment  of  oar 
own  rights  gives  us  a  clearer  apprehension  of  tbe  rigbts  of  aAett. 
Indeed,  our  rery  selfidmess  puts  us  in  more  need  of  tbe  fixeier, 
that  we  may  not  miqadge  the  latter ;  Ibr-wbere  we  know  oar 
own  bounds,  conscience  may  keep  as  widnn  tfoem  ;  bot  wbare 
they  are  not  at  all,  or  bat  lodiitiDotly  seen,  setSsbness  wiH  be 
ever  dispanng  us  to  push  beyond  oar  fair  limits. 

A  seose  ctf  Security,  while  whbin  our  Order,  di^nses  us  to 
allow  to  tboee  below  or  above  us,  whatever  they  are  entitled  to, 
according  to  their  several  places.  Hence  tbe  ease,  tbe  kind 
courtesy  (where  rank  is  not  questioaed)  with  which  be  of  tbe 
nobler,  treats  biin  of  the  humbler  order,  and  hence,  the  respect- 
lb]  return. 

My  christian  fiiend,  you  to  whom  wealth  and  a  oultivated 
Bnid  have  given  advantages  over  that  poor,  aged,  christian  wo- 
mao, — wbo  can  do  little  mcne  than  spell  out  her  Bible,^ — did 
tbeie  not  stir  in  you,  while  you  stood  talking  with  her,  a  feebg 
fi»  her  humUe  condition  ? — a  protecting  beneTOlenea  ?  And  at 
you  heard  bar  patient,  meek  spirit  utter  its  thankiidnesB  finr  all 
God's  goodness  to  her,  did  it  not  come  like  gentle  and  uikmmi- 
scious  rebuke  fimn  her  to  you  ?  Did  yoa  not  reverence  her  m 
bar  lowly,  earthly  condition  ?  Did  yon  not  reverence  her  tb« 
more  for  it  ?  Did  you  not  go  away  more  humble,  more  revering, 
dian  yoa  would  have  gone  from  one  ranking  with  yourself?-— 
And  do  you  not  believe  that  she  took  more  beart-comfbrt  ia 
pouring  out  her  soul  to  you,  than  she  could  have  taken  in  so 
dnng  to  one  in  the  same  cmdition  of  Kfe  with  bwseif  ?  Did 
sot  the  earthly  reUtion  of  rauk  which  she  bore  to  you,  run  on  m 
gnleful  sympathy  with  that  humility  of  soul  in  her  which  came 
from  and  imted  back  to  an  infinitely  high  Power  i  Were  you  not 
both  the  better  lor  tbe  dtfierence  m  your  conditioDs  ?  I  bsow 
bow  you  will  answer  me.  And  I  know,  also,  what  reply  you 
would  make,  ritoold  1  qooMion  you  respecting  any  bonomMe 
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«id  fCipoetaMo  qulily  ia  i  Mkw-enMun  itaBdiag  ia  *  like 
tUfibreoce  of  nali  to  youcself. 

We  may  be  assured,  that  where  these  distlnctioiu  are  regard- 
ed final  cuatofD  and  old  asaotaaiioo,  and  revereBced  aa  marked 
out  bf  Law,  eziaiiiig  rather  as  a  smtunent  in  the  commuH^, 
than  aa  an  arbitrary  mle,  (and  here  old  Law  is  tranafcnned  iato 
a  sentunent)  pride  oa  the  ooe  side,  and  a  base  feeling  on  the 
olber,  are  kept  out ;  for  the  tone  of  seodmeot  which  is  awaken- 
ed b«  ia  it  no  touch  o£  these.  Thus,  strange  ai  it  may  leeni, 
there  is  a  feeling  of  respect  called  out  to  him  of  the  superior  rank, 
towards  the  m^vidoal  respectable  in  bis  rank  below,  as  well  aa 
in  the  lower,  towards  him  in  the  rank  above.  And  this  feelmg 
luae  along  the  deotric  chain  which  camiecta  Ibe  lowest  peasant 
irilb  dte  aolitary  monarch  upon  his  throne. — ^And  what  a  blea»- 
iag  it  is  to  bim,  thus  U&ed  up  over  his  fellows,  with  nooe  aboTe 
Imi  but  God  wd  tbe  Spirit  ai  Law,  to  be  held  in  sympathy  with 
■CO,  by  reverence  ix  ba  kind : 

-reverence, 

That  angel  of  the  world,  doth  nuke  diatiDction 

Of  place  'twizt  high  and  low. 

It  B  easily  seen,  how  this  diverniy  of  cmidititHi  neoeseaiily 
mnltiplies  and  diveinGes  tbe  relaticMis  betmxt  men,  and  bow, 
reening  through  these  relations,  tbe  various  passions  aod  adec- 
tions  are  bought  into  play,  and  the  character,  in  its  varied  and 
more  minute  and  delicate  parts,  is  drawn  out,  and  bow  oppor* 
tnity  is  given  for  the  development  of  tbe  entire  inner  man. 

Law  in  this  Ibnn,  is  no  longer  a  mere  outer  political  rule, 
gmbog  public  affiiirs  only,  and  protecting  men  aj^inst  wroag ; 
it  Ueiraa  itadf  in  kindly,  congenial  working,  with  ^  finest  ieel- 
Bgs  in  man's  individual  bemg,  his  private  r^doos,  hb  solitary, 
cfaerisbed  thoughts,  and  with  his  social  joys  and  emptoyineats ; 
— it  ftSa  into  the  stream  of  his  religious  influences,  adding  to 
tbem,  prodndng  congmity,  and  ^ving  continuity,  through  this 
eoDgruity,  to  the  heahhfiil  action  upon  his  soul. 

That  has  been  called  the  best  form  of  Law,  which  leaves 
aan  tbe  most  to  himsdf,  whwh  aUows  him  to  fin^t,  save 
where  be  op^y  and  purpceely  liolates  it,  that  be  is  nnder  Law. 

If  by  this  were  meant,  diat  tbe  less  of  Law  thne  b  m  the 
fens  of  arbitrary,  teasing  enactments  or  dark  oppresnon,  the 
better, — ^I  wndd  not  deny  it.  But  where  its  all-pervading  sinrit 
naebee  man,  intenaediateiy,  thrangfa  bis  odiingB  ia  lue,  and 
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thiou^  tbe  esttUUbed  ditiactioBg  t^  aocietr,  lod  thus  bri^s 
him  imder  its  steady,  diffusive  atid  multiplied  influences,  aotken- 
ed  by  tbe  media  through  whJch  it  passes,  becoming  emotion  to 
the  heart  and  reverence  to  the  mind,  made  one  with  tus  religjon, 
his  household,  hia  tiMls,  th«e  it  imparts  a  unity,  steadiness,  and 
spirit  of  respect  to  his  character,  which  must  be  for  his  comntoa 
good,  in  his  private  relations,  end  in  those  more  abroad. 

Established  Orders  lead  also  to  a  more  social  dispodtion 
among  men,  and  from  the  very  circumstance,  too,  of  the  \ftH 
defined  limits  by  which  each  is  set  off. 

Here,  all  wlihin  their  particular  Order,  are  so  &r,  not  theo- 
retically and  in  name  merely,  but  in  very  deed,  on  an  equeUty^ 
an  eqiiality,  too,  not  exacted,  but  uoconsciously  and  cord^ly 
graoted.  Being  of  the  same  Order  makes  them  a  brotfaerbood ; 
and  the  lact  that  they  stand  in  a  nearer  connexion  with  oee 
another  than  with  those  of  any  other  class,  gives  them  to  feel 
nearer  and  freer  with  one  another  individually :  tb«e  b  moce 
unbending,  more  free-heartadness,  more  open  joy  of  counte- 
nance and  voice,  more  ease  in  act.  They  have  bonds  of  umoa 
in  their  peculiar  employments,  ties  in  their  peculiar  amusements, 
and  characteristic  thoughts,  habits,  and  feelings  of  intercommu- 
nion, as  insignia  of  their  caste,  which  hold  them  together  as  one 
man. 

Now,  with  all  the  differences  of  characteristics,  which  the 
humbleness  or  dignity  of  the  several  Orders  must  create,  thii 
same  priociple  of  intimacy  within  each  order  will  prevail  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest  of  them.  And  thus  we  fiud  the  greet 
community  divided  up  into  many  small  communities,  each  hap- 
py in  itself,  and  the  happier  because  it  is  bi/  itself.  Fw  it  wdl 
forever  hold  true,  however  cosmopolitan  we  may  grow,  that  we 
shall  be  happier  within  our  own  peculiar  drcle,  than  with  tbe 
world  at  large. 

I  have  already  shown  that  this  priodple  of  Orders,  does  not 
cut  off  kindly  interchange  between  individuals  of  di&rent  of> 
ders,  modified  by  the  mutual  relation  in  which  these  orders 
sund.  And  I  would  appeal,  for  a»ifirmauon,  to  those  who  re- 
member  tbe  earlier  state  of  our  domesu:  relations,  when  the  old 
scripture  terms  of, '  master  and  servant'  were  in  use.  I  do  not 
fear  contradicdon  when  I  say,  that  there  was  infinitely  more  a£ 
mutual  good-will  then,  than  now ;  more  of  trust  on  tbe  one  side, 
and  fidelity  on  the  other ;  more  of  protection  and  kmd  care, 
and  more  of  gratitude  and  aSectionale  respect  in  return ;  and, 
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because  e»ch  undentood  well  bis  |^e,  there  was  actnally  more 
of  a  ceitab  freedom,  tempered  by  gentleness  and  by  deferencs': 
irom  the  very  fact  that  the  distinction  of  classes  was  more 
marked,  the  individuals  of  these  two  classes,  as  in  other  cases, 
were  the  closer  bound  to  each  other.  As  a  general  truth,  I 
Tsrily  believe,  that  with  the  exception  of  near  blood  relatioD- 
ship,  and  here  and  there  peculiar  friendships,  the  attachment  of 
master  and  servant  was  closer  and  more  enduring  than  that  of 
almost  any  other  connexion  in  life.  The  young  of  this  day,  un- 
der a  change  of  fortune,  will  hardly  live  to  see  the  eye  of  an  otd 
&itbliil  servant  Gil  at  their  fall ;  nor  will  any  old  domestic  be 
longer  housed,  and  wanned  by  the  fireside  of  bis  master's  child, 
or  be  ffdiowed  by  him  to  his  grave :  The  blessed  sun  of  those 
good  days  has  gone  down,  it  may  be,  forever ;  and  it  is  very 
cold! 

As  the  characteristics  of  each  well  defined  class  reached  to 
manners,  and  even  to  forms  of  speech,  and  to  dress,  they  gave 
an  enlivening  diversity  to  the  surface  of  society  ;  and  a  perpet- 
nal  change  was  going  on  under  the  eye  of  the  observer,  as,  dis- 
tiogubhed  by  the  peculiarity  of  its  class,  object  after  object  pass- 
ed by.  This  kept  the  mind  alive  ;  the  imagination  was  set  in 
motion,  the  Amcy  roused  up  to  play,  and  the  associating  princi- 
ples of  our  natures  put  in  action.  More  than  this,  that  equality 
before  spoken  of,  which  every  cne  felt  within  his  own  class, 
leading  as  I  have  before  said  to  freedom  in  the  expression  of 
thought  and  feeling,  the  character  was  acted  out,  and  man  be- 
came a  subject  of  easier  observation,  and  more  thorough  ac- 
quaintance, to  bis  fellow-man :  men  might  be  said,  in  the  mun, 
to  bave  known  each  other  better. 

But  to  the  profiwnd  mind  there  was  a  fiirther  advantage. 
Homan  nature,  brought  under  Law,  as  exercised  upcm  it  through 
Uk  diversifying  inSuences  of  mulbplied  Orders,  was  developed 
at  one  time  and  among  one  people,  in  nearly  all  possible  varie- 
ties. All  moral  and  intellectual  affinities  were  applied  to  it ; 
and  Dumbetless  combinations  took  place,  and  analyses,  more 
snbtile  than  chemistry  could  woik,  were  the  product.  Think 
of  these  objects  as  in  themselves  living  and  conscious,  and  act- 
ing and  reacting  up<ni  each  other,  in  ceaseless  and  ever  increasing 
combinations  and  changes,  and  what  a  study  have  you  for 
man — rather,  let  me  say,  o/man.  Is  there  not  something  hero 
&nrable  to  the  bringing  out  of  the  various  attributes  of  our 
baeig?   And  is  there  not  a  beauty  to  the  mind,  in  beholding 
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tbsM  quidc  ud  Tuied  titiHitioD*— ao  nuil6iriied  M  at  fint  to 
stem  mere  conlbsioQ — all  Itfought  about  by,  and  carried  tbrougfa 
tba  baimoauuDg  Oiden  <A  a  great  general  Law  ? 

I  bare  aometimes  tboaght  it  would  be  mteresting  to  ezamme 
tfte  changes  in  tbe  states  of  lociety,  in  respect  to  tbeir  influences 
upon  tbe  poetic  mind,  and  to  pout  out  in  what  way  is  to  be 
traced  to  those  changes,  tbe  diflerence  between  such  a  mind,  in 
oar  present,  and  in  our  earlier  literature — bow  poets  of  thb  Attj, 
nwn  of  aa  high  powers  and  of  as  s/mpathelK  natures  as  tbnr 
■neeston,  have  lent  that  dramatic  spirit  and  fann,  and  above  ^, 
that  niDple  and  deligbtfiil  expresnon  of  a  comnMO  bumaatty, 
which  nia^ed  our  poets  of  earner  times.     This  loM  is  not  from 


tbe  native  poverty  of  tbe  poetic  mind  of  this  age,  but  from  the 
oompantire  meagreness  of  society,  and  a  tendency  in  it  to  same> 
ness  in  its  forms  end  manners,  and  in  apparent,  if  not  real  char- 


acter. There  is  less  vividness  cS  spirit ;  and  tbe  poet,  feeling 
tbe  want  of  sympathy  with  what  is  dearest  to  him,  is  driven 
n  upon  himself,  and  uoder  a  sense  of  solitariness,  se^  a 
aootfauig,  yet  sad  fellowsbipwitb  the  fields  and  woods  and  wa- 
tar>«ourses  alone. 

This  will  not  be  thought  by  many  a  very  serious  objection 
to  any  form  <^Law,  nor  would  it  be  by  me,  were  my  views  tii 
poetry  the  same  with  theirs.  But  that  which  to  my  mind  is 
poetry,  is  a  manifestation  of  the  dearest  faculues  and  a&ctiom 
of  man,  in  thor  greatest  strength,  beauty  and  variety:  then 
is  nothing  more  serious  than  poetry.  Many  content  them- 
selves with  admiring  its  more  delicate  branches,  its  leaves  and 
UoMoms,  not  heeding  that  this  fair  array  is  put  forth  tbiougfa 
roots  which  run  down  deep  into  the  sul  of  our  hiunanity,  and 
an  watered  by  its  netber  springs.  If  this  be  so,  that  state  of 
sorae^,  which  is  least  congenial  with  poetry,  is  most  unfarmv 
able  to  human  nature  itselL 

Nor  is  Law,  acting  upon  us  throudi  established  Orden,  un- 
&Torable  to  well-regulated  liberty.  Indeed,  as  these  Orders 
scare  as  checks  upon  each  other,  that  most  reckless  ktna  tjS 
despotism— sudden  and  pasdimate  Change — b  brought  to  ■ 
■tBnd.  There  are  so  many  interests  to  be  consulted,  so  many  mi- 
nor  rights  to  be  respected,  so  many  difiereot  prejudices  to  be 
regarded,  that  change,  to  make  its  way  at  all,  must  work  along 
■lowly  and  deviously  through  tbeae,  and  as  some  streams  take 
tbe  tinge  <rf' the  soil,  so,  t^ange,  thus  going  forward,  takes  a 
fane  from  tbe  vary  Ibings  it  b  meant  to  afiaot,  while,  by  an  al- 
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jooct  iiBperoef>tib)e  attentioa,  sooiat^  ia  pnpuing  ibr  Iha 
obaDge,  ftiid  change  coalbimtng  itwlf  in  a  (^giee  to  Uk  natim 
of  the  society ;  and  thus,  stiugenass  and  ao  unsoitableoeas  of 
puts  are  avoided,  and  an  agreeable  aod  healthy  bomogflDeouineas 
IS  produced.  Besides,  Orders,  serving  thus  as  checks,  uid 
giving  to  each  member  diat  Jamiliar  knowledge  of  bb  own  and 
of  an  other's  rights,  before  alluded  to,  it  is  only  when  that  ismI 
restlessness,  which  sets  at  nought  all  Law,  gets  possessico  erf" 
men,  that  such  a  society  is  in  danga,  first  fiotn  an  unconscioaa* 
Ue,  irresponsible,  domineering  majority,  and  thrice,  irom  the 
despotism  of  Oas.  Further, — were  the  respect  showD  to  the 
upper  ranks,  paid  nakedly  to  the  individuals  in  them,  it  might 
Wful  lead  to  a  blind  submissioci,  and  a  servile  endurance  of  op- 
pressioa ;  but  blended  with,  as  it  is,  and  growing  out  of  the  re- 
lation in  which  these  bdividuals  stand  to  a  general  I>aw,  that 
reverential  sense  wbicb  Law  excites,  elevates  and  does  not  de- 
grade men,  and  thus,  while  it  teaches  decwum,  educates  the 
character,  through  a  mysterious  woricing,  to  take  care  that  tfaoea 
whose  rank  stands  on  Law,  do  not  violate  that  Law :— Through 
a  sacred  feeliDg  for  huw,  and  a  sober  watchfulness  over  its 
sanctity,  they  guard  it  well. 

1  have  spoken  of  scnne  of  the  beneficial  tendendes  of  Orders 
est^isbed  on  Law— of  tendenciet ;  for  our  &Uen  natures  ad- 
mit oply  of  tgtproachet  to  what  is  best. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  tendency  of  an  opposite  princ^ile — 
tbomugh  Equality. 

It  has  no  where  been  my  purpose  to  go  into  the  questira  of  ab- 
stract Right  as  to  one  form  of  Law,  or  another,  but  simply  to 
consider  what  form  may  be  best  adapted  to  the  nature  of  man. 
As  to  the  question  of  abstract  right,  I  should  hardly  undenika 
its  discussion  at  this  time,  or,  indeed,  at  any  time,  aner  the  pro- 
Gxind  manner  in  which  the  principle  has  been  lately  treated, 
and  wctuld  here  only  recommend  the  Essay  to  every  mspasuoo- 
ate  and  patient  thinker.* 

If,  through  the  infinitely  diversified  fcHms  and  uses  of  God's 
material  and  animal  universe,  we  see  a  subordination  to  some 
one  great  purpose;  if  all  be  held  together  by  a  priDci{de  of  as- 
sociation by  means  of  which  unity  is  preserved  ;  we  can  hardly 
suppose,  that  in  the  orderiog  of  bis  moral  and  intellectual  king'^ 
dcin,  this  principle  would  be  neglected ;  above  all,  that  Lat^— 

*  Seo  the  Americui  Qnarterl;  ObMirer,  Vol  II.  No.  1.  Jan.  1834. 
Vol.  V.  No.  17.  3 
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tint  mi^ty  funnt—mMM  be  introduoed  inta  die  midat  ol  tboM 

assmaliois  DM  to  act  in  bannoDr  with  tbwD,  in  thnr  inflaenoes 
upon  man,  bat  to  be  ui  exoeptxn  to  tbem,  or,  at  beat,  oot  to 
be  neceasarilT'  tnterdepeDdent  with  them,  but  leanng  oa  at  lib- 
BTty  to  start  vritb  a  Bweeping,  independaat  principle,  such,  for 
instvtce,  as  perfect  Ijbeny  uid  Equality. 

This  hardly  seems  to  be  a  phiiosopbical  course.  It  not  only 
takes  too  much  for  granted,  but  abo  sets  out  (be  wtong  way. 
Would  it  not  bave  been  more  philoaophical  to  have  assamed, 
^t  Law  should  bear  relationship  to  the  other  rebtion  of 
man ;  and  from  the  study  of  these  and  of  man,  hare  learned 
sometfaing  of  what  the  character  of  Law  should  be  ?  Is  k  not 
by  a  knowledge  of  these  and  of  man,  of  his  ageotions,  wants, 
powei?,  that  we  are  to  detomine  what  form  of  Law  is  best  ad- 
apted to  him?  Indeed,  is  there  any  other  question  than  that 
<»  adaptation  ? — Is  there  any  other  Right  ?— 1  think  not. 

In  considering  the  influence  of  the  Law  of  Order?  upon  mm, 
1  have  necessarily,  more  than  onoe,  both  directly  and  ittdvect- 
ly  touched  upon  its  opposite — the  Law  of  Ectuality ;  nor  can  1 
well  avoid  the  appearance,  at  least,  of  repetition  in  speaking  as 
shortly  as  possible  of  the  latter. 

It  would  be  hard  to  show,  that  equality  in  relation  to  Law, 
and  as  a  consequence,  the  right  to  appoint  all  the  ministera  of 
Law,  ia  not  in  contradiction  to  the  other  relations  of  man.  la 
his  rotation  to  God,  the  finite  and  created  holds  that  of  depend- 
ence and  obedience ;  and  these,  let  it  be  observed,  not  restiag 
upon  and  paid  to  an  abstract  principle,  but  offered  to  a  H&ag, 
fiom  whom  emanates  Law  and  control — a  Being,  and  not  en 
Abstraction.  This  is  all-important  in  respect  to  the  nature  of 
man.  And  every  attempt  to  act,  as  men  a&ct  to  do,  upon  a 
mere  principle  of  right  irrespective  of  some  Superior,  as  the 
living  Object  in  whcxn  that  ri^t  centres,  shows  how  feeUe  is 
the  power  of  any  principle,  which  is  not  in  some  way  impeiscH 
nated  to  the  mind.  Hence,  when,  through  sin,  man  lost  fan 
lif^y  sense  of  the  personality  of  his  Creator,  it  was  soon  said 
of  him,  that  be  was  without  God  in  the  world,  and  to  show  bow 
irrepreasible  is  the  craving  after  eomewfaai  to  look  up  to,  he 
lUI  down  before  shapes  of  wood  and  stone.  And  God,  I  doubt 
not  in  part,  to  nteet  this  want  in'owr  natures  (for  He  answen 
in  one  worii  many  ends)  became  raanifeet  to  us  in  the  flerti, 
even  in  Jesus  Christ. 

Upon  ihe  same  principle,  Lew,  as  has  been  remarked,  in  or- 
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der  to  be  Itmg  ravanncsd,  must  bs  bodied  forth  in  iH  ministcn) 
md  tbu  not  in  creatures  mtde  and  unmade  at  our  good  plea- 
sore  :  If  not  embodied,  our  notioiiB  of  it  be«»ne  vague ;  if  we- 
asoled  in  fbmis  of  our  ovra  Ml&ig  up,  Obedience  dies.  Hne 
tben,  is  a  cootradtctkm  between  our  relations  to^  this  form  of 
Equality  in  Law,  and  our  rdatioos  to  God.  Ijook  into  tome 
of  our  other  relationa.  In  tbat  of  Father  and  Child,  we  fiod 
power  and  authority  on  one  »de,  dependence  and  obedience  on 
die  other.  We  might  go  into  many  other  rdatituts,  and  show 
bow  men  are  ccmp^d  to  sell  then:  boasted  birtb-rigtit  of  Equa- 
lity, and  be  their  lives  long,  subject  to  one  fellow-being  or  an- 
other— a  neceadty  not  growing  out  of  the  particular  wants  of 
certain  indiriduals,  and  bearing  alone  upon  those  wants ;  but 
pieauag  upon  men  every  where,  to  carry  forward  tbe  ut^form 
and  general  purpcees  of  life,  and  to  attain  great,  general  ends : 
—To  coamrand  and  to  obey,  meet  us  at  every  turn. 

fiar  does  this  general  necessity  grow  out  of  arbitrary  institu- 
tioiu.  Bring  mankiDd  to  a  level.  How  like  would  it  prove 
to  "tbe  lightning,  whii^  doth  cease  lobe,  »e  one  cam  aay, 
It  lightens  I"  Circumstances  under  the  wbc^  8urfiu»  forcing 
op  scxne,  and  sinking  others,  in  every  quarter !  Why,  you 
im^t  as  well  tmmp  the  tossmg  sea  into  a  plain,  as  to  keep 
mai^ind  thus.  Look  through  tfao  countiess  orders  in  the  am-  , 
mal  creation, — every  vriiere  supeiiour  and  inferiour,  over  tbe 
bfoad  earth ! — ^The  tall  tree  and  the  humble  dower,  the  river 
and  the  brook,  tbe  mountain  and  tbe  little  bill,  liuleness  and 
greatness,  weakness  and^strength ;  inemtUity  every  where  pres- 
sed in  upon  our  semes.  Do  not  make  light  of  these  last  in- 
stancee,  txx  hold  it  philosophical  to  bring  in  a  separation  be- 
tween toduences  which  act  upoa  the  finer  sentiment  and  tastes, 
or  any  of  the  attributes  of  man ;  for  whether  they  crane  lo 
bim  through  the  senses,  ot  in  whatever  way,  they  all  centre 
upon  one  being,  and  tend  to  one  end — an  harmonious  charac- 
ter :  association  and  unity  are  the  lile  of  man. 

It  is  to  this  piindple  of  hamuMiy,  beginning  in  God  and  com- 
iag  down  through  all  the  felations  of  pubUc  and  private  Law, 
even  to  that  Law  of  the  spiritual  and  of  me  material  world,  which 
'  determines  the  bnght  and  shape  of  the  common  weed,  that  I  wish 
(o  look.  Let  us  ask  ourselves  what  must  be  the  efibct  of  a 
gnat  leading  principle  in  Law,  which  jars  with  tins  ?  Why  1 
.  it  brings  discord  into  the  soul  of  every  indindual  being.  Wbiih- 
erjihall  he  turn,  that  by  aotne  analogy,  be  may  Uhud  his  true 
rehtion  to  Law  ?  He  looks  up  to  the  Heavens ;  it  is  not  there ! 
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— Otm  ibefiftrth  ;  it  n  not  tbera !  H«  is  left  ttanding,  a  lone- 
ly spirit  oa  hb  lonely  plain :  Hera  are  entire  freedcm  and 
equal  rights !  Heaven  shows  farm  the  inequality  between  bim 
and  it,  and  bids  him  obey ;  and  eaith  answen  to  the  voice  of 
heaven  ;  Law,  his  Law  alone  has  no  aoooiding  voice  ! 

To  satisfy  ourselves  that  this  principle  of  Equality  is  not  only 
an  ari)itrary  assumption — a  fecUttous  right,  examine  the  ten- 
dency of  it  upon  him  who  assumes  it.  As  it  stands  apart  fconi 
all  else  in  man's  condition — an  abstract  right  realized  in  no 
other  of  his  relations, — to  act  upon  it,  he  must  become  a  difier^ 
ent  being  ;  all  the  teachings  of  his  state,  from  his  tnrth  upward, 
not  only  fail  to  instruct  him  here,  but  his  modes  of  thinking, 
feeling,  acting,  run  counter  to  it.  Wherever  they  come  inio 
his  reasonings  or  feelings  in  respect  to  Law,  (and  come  in  they 
will  perpetually)  they  confuse  and  perplex  bitn,  and  he  is 
thrown  into  a  condition  to  feel,  and  think,  and  act  erroneously. 
Do  what  he  may  to  reconcile  them,  his  theory,  ^nd  his  expe- 
riences with  their  results  upon  his  character,  are  ever  standing  b 
contradiction  lo  each  other.  How  shall  be  relieve  himself  from 
tbis  internal  self-conflict  ?  Itis  a  most  uncomfortable  condition, 
and  had  he  the  means  ofjudgins;,  he  would,  while  in  this  state, 
use  them  amiss.  Shall  he  modify  his  darling  theory  a  little  by 
his  other  individual  relations  ?  Alas  1  there  is  a  Qod  above 
faim,  not  accountable  to  him,  a  God  who  has  laid  the  line  to 
the  plummet,  and  will  do  with  his  creature,  as  he  &lls  on  tbe 
one  side  or  tbe  other  of  it — a  God  who  took  not  him  into  bis 
counsels  when  he  gave  Law  to  the  univene,  and  who  bids  him 
obey  it ; —  hedged  in  by  over-ruling  circumstances  which  he 
was  born  to,  and  which  have  grown  and  strengthened  around 
him,  as  he  has  Uved  on,  he  finds  it  hard  to  modify  his  theory  of 
Law  by  any  of  these.  Will  he  let  go  his  hold,  and  allow  Law 
to  flow  on  with  the  mighty  cnirent  of  things  ?  No  1  Pride 
swells  self-importance,  and  the  spirit  of  self  clings  to  it.  Turn- 
ing from  them,  yet  followed  closely  by  tbem,  he  exaggerates 
hii  daHing  Right,  that  he  may  rid  himself  of  their  prBSsure  upon 
bim.  He  must  not  only  magnify  this  right  in  theory  ;  ha  most 
realize  it  as  a  fact ;  and  lo  this  end,  must  use  iL 

To  rid  himself  of  that  spirit  of  reverence,  which  supposes  in 
the  Law  and  its  mininers  something  above  him,  and  not  (o  bs 
inconsiderately  touched  by  bim,  he  speaks  of  Law  as  made  far 
him,  and  not  of  himself  as  made  for  Law — be  is  neither  bom 
under  tbe  Law,  ixx  brought  into  sulyeotioa  to  it. 
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I&>  Botioa  of  Law  htfing  no  lehrtionhip  to  otbsr  thUp 
btbittial  with  him,  and  not  bang  regulated  by  long  existing 
cbet^  and  counter-cbedu,  or  bounded  by  settled  demarcatitMU, 
bat  lying  loosely  and  otmAuedly  in  a  mind  jealous  of  its  privileges , 
and  fond  of  power,  through  a  feeble  limited  exercise  of  it,  he 
comes  to  esteem  wholesome  restraint  to  be  lordly  usurpatioD 
and  autboritative  Law,  boodage. 

And,  for  the  lilie  reason,  when  in  power,  the  exercise  of 
uDcontn^led  will  is  but  the  use  of  the  natural  rights  of  a  free- 
man, and  oppositioa  to  it,  the  rebellion  of  the  few  against  tbe 
win  of  the  n»ny  ;  for  when  of  tbe  many,  in  feeling,  tbe  indi- 
vidual is  the  many. — Think  of  tbe  all-pervading  influence  of  that 
no,  by  which  fell  (be  angels ;  and  in  the  strength  of  which  man 
yet  stands  out  against  his  Maker,  and  then  tliink  of  the  trmnen- 
dous  power  of  these  c<Hifused  forces  ! 

In  tbe  proportion  that  this  principle  is  strong,  all-  antag<Hiist 
principles  are  we^.  Law  when  not  a  power  above  ua,  and 
moving  on  us,  but  subject  to  us,  and  to  be  moved  by  us,  becomes 
mere  force  in  our  hands.  Besides,  where  power  is  not  exertus- 
«d  through  established  ranks  with  settled  duties  and  rights,  but 
through  a  mere  majority,  accideutat  both  in  its  birth  and  dura- 
tion, made  up  of  incoherent  masses  of  men  of  all  conditioDa, 
diseotdant  in  manners,  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  scarcely  intel- 
ligiUe  to  each  other — and  with  but  one  purpose  in  common — 
that  purpose  becomes  a  bond  of  union  of  tremendous  strength, 
even  because  it  is  only  One. 

Here,  and  here  alone  are  they  in  sympathy ;  in  the  exercise 
f>f  power  without  any  of  those  lesser  sympathies,  which  play- 
ing back  and  forth  among  men  who  have  many  ties  of  acquaint- 
ance, serve  as  alleviating  influences  to  tbe  intensity  of  a  nngle 
passion  and  aim.  And  through  this  it  is  that  a  majority,  un- 
der tbts  equality  form  of  Law,  is  so  bUnd,  so  arrogant,  so  im- 
patient of  check,  so  unsparing  and  appalling  in  its  character: 
its  very  bdding  together  depends  upon  the  intensity  of  the  ex- 
citement of  its  single  aim. — This  is  the  vital  principle  of  tbe 
body ;  and  if  this  is  not  kept  up  hot  and  quick,  tbe  extremities 
grow  cold,  and  there  bong  no  other  combining  influence,  the 
body  deccMnposss  and  is  lost :  it  is  fell,  that  without  strong  ex- 
dteuWDt,  there  is  no  longer  life.  In  this  exercise  of  power 
tbey  have  little  to  bouod  tbem  beside  tbeir  own  wills.  No 
estaUisbed  customs  sanctified  by  time  and  associations  awaken 
a  kindly  relucting  in  their  hearts ;  there  are  no  varietiea  of  nu- 
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Mflvoos  oidan,  b^  or  low,  Ifng-amM  tbei-  mj  I— k  it  one 
level,  broftd,  tnmpled  rmu). 

Wbm  tbe  spMoi  is  orer,  tbsy  have  do  old  plsow  to  go  bone 
to,  DO  beredilsry  private  accupeaom  sod  privileges,  nUunlly, 
and  with  a  relief  of  heart,  to  &U  back  upoo  end  be  at  resL— - 
No !  While  there  is  any  thing  above  tbem  in  beaven  at  earth, 
there  is  do  equality  lor  them ;  they  must  be  sturriag,  and  ibfiB- 
ing  into  patties,  after  freamca's  i^ts — that  is — ^Equality,  and 
that  is — Power- 
To  streagthen  this  restlessoeas,  Cbmga  ii  a  gnud  otject  mtb 
tbem,  because  pernMoeacy  io  Law  is,  in  itself,  oootnJ.  Wha^ 
ever  has  stood  hr  any  length  of  time,  is  not  only  in  tbrar  way, 
but  is  BD  oSence  to  their  pride,  as  soniethiog  not  yet  subiectad 
to  their  power,  nor  beating  marks  of  tbeir  authority :— ~To  be 
older  than  tbey,  is  usmpatioo,  insult  aod  wrong.  And  thus,  we 
find  that  while  the  love  of  power  strongtheas,  aa  obstacles  le»- 
sao,  90,  tbe  piiadple  of  change  comes  in  to  Gnisb  tbe  weric  aod 
iweep  all  away. 

Tbe  final  tendency  of  this  form  of  Law,  and  of  such  forms  as 
resemble  it,  is  to  enthrone  a  Despot.  No  ooe  is  so  likely  to 
become  tbe  servile  worshipper  of  a  Tyrant,  as  a  thorough-going 
liberty-and-equality  man.  Law  itself  being  in  his  eyes,  only 
8B  instiument  in  his  hands,  for  coovenience,  tbe  <wrying  on  of 
mere  public  purposes,  and  for  the  advaocement  of  p(d>lic  physi- 
cal promerity,  it  cannot  be  said  to  possess  any  saocti^  with 
him,  and  not  eveo  respect,  any  further  than  be  percdves  its  im- 
mediate cui  bono~-it8  eartfaly  md.  His  treatment  of  it,  theo, 
will  be  directed  by  his  principle  of  Utility  alone.  But  is  it  not 
a  necessary  consequence,  from  tbe  structure  of  tbe  miod,  that 
where  man  acts  from  a  secondary,  and  not  from  the  higbeet 
possible  principle,  his  tendency  is  downward  ?  Where,  theo, 
we  make  that  debasing  Bystem  of  pfailosophy — (if  philoao{^y  it 
may  be  called)  UliHty,  our  prindple  of  action,  rather  than  that 
ennobling,  ultimate  priociple  of  our  nature, — Right— of  which 
Law  is  the  glorious  manifesution  ami  form,  we  gradually  loiw 
our  perception  of  true  utility  itself,  we  be^  to  limit  ita  extaat 
and  time,  till,  by  and  by,  we  look  no  fiirtber  than  the  present, 
and  the  circle  cj*  its  operations  becomes  te^f.  Law,  havmg  thus 
lost  its  venerable  sfMritual  form  to  us,  and  being  no  looger  an 
object  of  worship  to  the  mind,  that  feeling  offvant  of  an  object 
au>ve  us,  which  can  never  beoorae  extioM,  leads  us  to  simply 
the  absence  of  our  worship  of  Law,  and  tevaence  for  its  tnw 
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pnastfHwd,  hj  setting  up  some  idb)  iflHew-being,  hidflpendentof 
old  Law,  and  standbg  upon  power  alone,  and  beftm  hitn  we 
bow  down,  and  baste  to  do  bis  pleasure  ? — ^The  effect  upon  the 
mwd  n  precisely  that  of  atheism,  the  course  of  which  is  to  \AiA- 

fyery  principle  of  the  mind  has  its  opposite ;  (I  do  not  mean  < 
its  tantTttry)  reverence  of  a  true  superior  produces  kindness  to- 
wnxda  an  inferior,  and  the  spirit  of  right  obedience,  respect  for 
the  clums  of  tlxxie  below.  So,  those,  wbo  are  impatient  under 
seeded  and  old  authority,  are  the  most  capricious  masters,  and 
(be  most  unreasonable  and  overbearing  in  their  demands :— I 
have  ever  observed,  that  a  complete  equalitj-man  in  publie, 
was  generally  the  most  absolute  of  men  at  borne.— Again, 
where  any  right  principle  is  wanting  in  us,  there  must  be  its 
contrary ;  where  there  is  not  reverence,  there  must  be  servility, 
there  must  be  tyranny :— Who  is  that  more  unsparing  despot 
rtian  tbe  leading  despot  himself  ?— Always,  always,  that  de»" 
pot's  tUne. 

Let  me  hasten  to  notice  the  eflect  of  this  form  of  Law  upcn 
mao  in  his  more  private  and  inward  character,  and  upon  those 
relations  which  lie  out  of  what  is  more  strictly  termed,  public 
Kfe.  I  have  ail  along  gone  on  the  ground  of  the  mutual  influ- 
ence of  tbe  pnvate  upon  tbe  public,  and  the  public  upon  the 
private  relation ;  for,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  nothing  stands 
unrelated  eod  done ;  but  let  one  string  be  struck,  and  tbe  vi- 
btatioa  runs  through  the  universe  of  God.  And  if  Law  and  the 
individual  and  private  condition  do  not  assimilate,  they  cannot 
hold  on  in  separate  courses  and  in  peace — there  must  be  strife 
between  them ;  for  acting  upon  one  object — man — if  in  their 
actioD  and  purposes  there  be  not  harmony,  tbe  question  conm 
up,  To  which  of  tbem  shall  the  man  belong? 

I  bare  already  questioned  what,  under  the  notion  of  Liberty, 
bas  passed  into  a  3aying-~-that  the  best  form  of  Law  is  tbat  which 
leaves  man  most  to  himself;  and  I  bave  spoken  of  some  of  the 
Iwaltfafol  inSuences  of  tbe  opposite  principle  upon  the  socia! 
ebaraeter.  Let  me  add  to  these,  that  the  majestic  power  of 
Iaw  impresses  upon  man  a  sense  of  subordination,  and  by  tbe 
various  forma  and  Orders  through  which  it  may  present  itself,  a 
consciousness  of  restraint,  and  of  a  need  of  self-denial,  and  a 
eortnng  of  the  will.  Deprive  Law  of  this  majesty  and  pervad- 
ng  preseDce,  and  the  man  grows  negligent  of  tbe  rights  and 
Mas^  eS  b»  foUow-men,  a^  regardless  of  those  little  proprie- 
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ties,  wbicfa,  too  delicate  to  define,  coDBtitute  tbe  beauty  of  social 
life,  aod  return  again  into  tbe  bosom  of  him  wbo  sbowed  them 
forth.  Without  the  spirit  of  subordination  there  it  no  liberty  ; 
without  the  restraint  of  Order,  do  freedom ;  without  ibis  awliil 
Preseace  of  Law,  man  is  every  body's  slave,  and  far  worse,  a 
slave  unto  bims^f. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  effect  of  the  doctrine  of  Equality  upon 
man's  religious  relations,  and  the  tendency  which  the  ackaow- 
led^g  of  no  superior  in  his  political  connexions,  has  to  pro- 
duce £at  piide  and  that  self-dependence  which  gradually  dispose 
a  finite  and  dependent  creature  to  forget  his  true  condition,  and 
to  give  over  his  faitb  in  that  which  reminds  him  of  it.  It  baa 
been  usual  to  talk  of  the  iafidelity  of  the  French  Revolution,  as 
accidenul  to  it,  or  as  an  antagonist  piinciple  to  the  assumptions 
and  abuses  of  Romish  priestly  power.  No  doubt,  its  foree  was 
increased  by  these ;  but  its  birth  was  in  that  which  led  to  the 
Revolution  itself.  The  Equality  principle  contains  in  itself  the 
seeds  of  in6delity,  and  when  it  puts  forth,  infidelity  flowen  with 
it.  The  tendency  of  this  form  of  Law  may  be  seen  in  even 
that  part  of  the  religious  community  which  holds  it  at  this  day— • 
in  hot-headed  action,  in  a  disregard  of  consequences,  through  a 
self-willed,  impatient  rest^uteness  to  reach  a  certain  end,  and  in 
the  over-balance  of  the  active,  in  comparison  with  tbe  medita- 
tive powera — in  more  of  zeal  than  of  apparent  uncUon,ina  oer- 
tain  hardness  and  confidence  of  manner — a  want  of  a  courteous 
regard  of  others.  And  may  not  the  popularity  of  those  utilita- 
rian views  in  religion,  which  measure  our  love  of  God,  by  just 
what  it  may  be  worth  to  us — a  quid  pro  quo,  and  bargain  system 
betwixt  man  and  his  Maker,  be  in  some  degree  one  of  the  con- 
sequences of  this  form  of  Law  ?  May  it  not  also  be  from  the 
same  source,  that  there  is  so  strong  a  dispontion  to  weaken  the 
doctrine  of  dependence  on  the  aid  of  God,  and  to  talk  of  God 
as  existing  for  man,  rather  than  man  for  him  ?  in  the  same  way, 
asl  have  remarked,  man  looks  upon  Law  as  made  for  his  use, 
and  not  upon  himself  as  made  for  Law  7  This  view  of  Law  when 
carried  out,  tends  to  enfeeble  the  apprehension  of  the  divine 
Law,  of  its  uncompromising  strictness,  of  the  awful  sin  and  irrev- 
erence in  its  breach,  of  its  direfol  penalties,  and  of  the  enlarged 
wisdom  of  that  Justice  which  puts  those  penalties  in  force. 

As  the  tendency  of  this  principle,  when  applied  to  our  social 
state,  is  to  a  level,  and  as,  on  the  contrary,  the  couise  of  things  is 
to  inequality,  man,  instead  of  doing  what  is  best  in  his  condition. 
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is  dbcMitented  b  it,  and  restless  after  something  lying  beyond 
it.  Moderation  in  his  desires  and  aims  being  annibilated,  his 
scrupotousness  about  means  to  ends  is  endangered.  His  eager- 
ness after  the  unattained  Is  increased,  and  the  ^es  of  customs, 
habits,  local  associations,  and  the  countless  linle  attachments,  so 
congenial  vith  what  is  thoughtful,  gentle,  afiectionate,  social, 
cheerful,  in  his  nature,  are  all  weakened.  In  short,  the  senti- 
ment and  poetry  of  his  being — the  highest  state  of  being — are 
suffiicated  in  the  sweat  and  dust  of  the  eager  and  selfish  race  of  ' 
life. 

Much  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  change  that  our  society  has 
tindergone  within  one  life  of  man.  We  have  become  active,  at 
the  expense  of  meditation,  wealthy  at  the  cost  of  that  »mplicity 
so  needed  for  borne  cimifort,  and  are  all,  as  it  were,  grown 
strangers  to  our  several  conditions,  for  we  are  perpetually  cnang- 
iog  them ;  so  that  they  are  ever  new  to  us,  and  we  to  tfaem. 
Tias  lessens  ease  of  heart  and  naturalness  of  manners  ;  for  the 
heart  craves  an  old,  wonted  home  in  which  to  be  at  rest ;  and 
naturalness  of  outward  port  comes  of  being  habituated  to  our 
condition. 

Men  are  less  tocial,  too,  than  of  yore.  For  all  those  habi- 
tudes, and  sympathies,  and  unobserved  assimilations,  which  grow 
out  of  having  so  much  in  common  with  a  particular  class  of  our 
fellow-men,  are  what  put  us  at  ease,  and  render  our  spirits  so- 
cial. Even  the  old  feahion  of  distinguishing  garbs  forihe  several 
dasses,  once  helped  to  give  life  to  the  social  character.  This 
and  like  distinctions  are  now  done  away  ;  there  must  be  no  visi- 
ble maite ;  all  are  now  jumbled  together,  without  affinities, 
into  one  huge,  unsocial  mass,  and  called,  the  people.  Nor  are 
men  unsociaj  from  this  want  alone  of  assimilating  qualities  with- 
in each  class.  As  no  man  is  willing  to  let  Law  determine  his 
place,  he  has  not,  of  mere  right,  any  certain  stand,  which  no- 
body thinks  of  disputing  with  him.  The  want  of  this  makes 
each  one  jealous  of  his  neighbour,  and  quick  to  take  casual  in- 
attention for  intended  disrespect.  Another,  esteeming  himself, 
individually,  a  littie  higher  than  bis  left-hand  man,  and  there 
being  no  Law  by  which  this  is  setUed,  magnifies  his  state,  and 
guai^s  it  with  amusmgly  anxious  minuteness,  or  with  cold  re- 
serve. There  can  be  no  courteous  notice  of  him  next  below,  lest 
he  assume  upon  it ;  and  no  pleasant  return  on  the  part  of  the  lat- 
ter, lest  he  be  thought  impertinent. — We  may  rely  upon  il,  that 
this  Law  of  Equality  b,  in  the  long  run,  more  anti-sodal  in  its 
Vol.  V.  No.  17.  4       • 
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efieeti,  than  the  law  of  the  Tuifc.  It  not  only  mm  through  our 
out-of-door  relations,  producing  individual  distance  and  Mver* 
ance  tbere,  but  it  also  eaters  our  houses,  and  estranges  master 
ftom  servant,  and  mistress  itam  maid.  Indeed,  these  very  terms 
are  thrown  back  upon  us  with  disdain.  And,  it  is  truly  a  curi- 
ous fact,  that  those  of  the  only  order  bumble  enough  to  take 
this  name  of  servant  upon  themselves,  ore  the  persoos  elected 
to  make  and  execute  the  laws  by  which  the  multitude  is  {ot- 
emed ;  and  so  much  of  meekness  have  these,  that,  as  if  to  makft 
up  the  lack  of  this  quality  elsewhere,  they  style  themselves, 
not  the  servants  of  one  or  two  only,  but,  "  the  servants  of  the 
people  1"— setting  an  excellent  example  of  humility,  while  at 
the  same  time,  they  encourage  in  those  they  serve,  a  spirit  the 
mo^t  opposite  to  it. 

Agun — what  effect  has  this  form  of  Law  upon  the  Young  } 
As  they  hear  so  much  of  Liberty  and  Equality,  they,  too,  npuBt 
needs  stand  upon  the  same  pliun  with  their  elders.  As  they 
have  little  reverence  for  the  majesty  of  Law,  and  for  its  minis- 
ters— for  that  which  has  a  claim  upon  them — from  the  vetjr 
structure  of  the  mind,  they  lose  reverence  lor  age  ;  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  lack  reverence  for  any  one  thing,  in  itself  venerqUe, 
without  coming  gradually  to  want  it  towards  all  that  is  worthy 
of  being  revered :— There  is  no  possibility  of  weakening  a  priiw 
ciple  in  its  action  upon  one  object,  and  yet  keeping  it  strong, 
where  bearing  upon  others  of  a  Uke  nature.  Hence,  a  false 
state  in  our  relations  to  each  other.  And  as  the  fidse  tends  to 
excess,  equality  alone  does  not  Icwg  content  the  young  ;  they 
soon  slight  the  old,  and  speak  of  their  want  of  light  and  enlarge- 
ment of  mind,  and  when  inclined  to  especial  civility,  assume  & 
patronizing  air,  to  put  them  at  ease.  A  like  influence  b  had, 
imon  the  filial  relatioD  ;  but  it  is  enough  to  show  the  operation 
of  the  pdnciple  in  one  instance,  and  all  may  apply  it  to  other 
cases,  for  themselves. 

We  find  this  principle,  again,  in  our  schemes  of  Educatica« 
Every  body  must  be  educated  like  every  body.  And  why  not  ? 
for  if,  in  this  condition  of  chance  circumstances,  one  be  down 
tt>day,  he  is  looking,  through  this  tonality  system,  to  be  at  the 
tt^  to-morrow.  Aud  as  there  are  no  ob^udes  from  Orders  by 
^w,  to  retard  this,  and  each  expects  to  rise  to  the  top,  as  n«t- 
wally  as  cork  in  water,  though  the  course  of  eventsare  against 
H,  the  tfaoumod  are  educated  for  that  wlbch  possibly  may  be  the. 
|W>4  ttvik  oC  the  one.    But  «*,  do  what  we  nay,  wntunstapoea 
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•■d  wCMlion,  as  wall  »  bodn,  will  hsve  s  bud  in  educBtiog 
us,  tbe  unhappy  Bcfaolar  is  in  the  ciKiditioD  of  one  wbo  ii  aodw 
the  obargiR  of  a  xon  of  teachers  with  a  tcon  of  dtBcordant  sjt- 
Umm.  Hence  ft^lows  a  discordant  character  in  the  persoa 
tosgbt.  Embnidery,  the  piano-forte,  bad  French,  and — for  what 
ia  oilled  componlion, — woree  English,  do  not  exactly  sort  widi 
Ibe  roalti&rious  dnidgeries  of  humble  life.  This  would  be  a 
mtaU  tnatter,  did  it  not  bring  along  with  it  dissadsfacdon  at  our 
oocdition,  and  an  aim,  not  so  much  to  be  respectable  in  that,  as 
to  pass  Sar  beksiging  to  a  better — did  it  not  fill  the  bead  with 
Tain  faoi^,  and  destroy  aim plictty  of  character,  by  tempdng  us 
to  ape  that  which  we  are  not :  accomplishments  ia  the  m)rd, 
«id  a  smatlering  on  many  subjects  the  thing ;  and  the  result  of 
-these  is,  with  little  of  real  knowledge,  less  or  mme  of  true  wis- 
dom. I  will  venture  to  assert,  that  with  all  our  show  of  acade- 
mies, «id  all  the  hodge-podge  of  lyceunis,  oar  lathers  and 
notfaeis,  in  the  sameiwalks  of  life,  possessed  more  rightly  bel- 
■nced,  and  quite  as  wise  and  discerning  minds  as  we  ;  for  pre- 
tence to  that  which  is  not  really  ours,  unfits  us  for  the  use  <^ 
that  wbicl)  is.  In  their  little,  yet  carefol  reading ;  in  their  linr- 
ited  objects  of  knowledge,  yet  thoroughness  in  what  they  knew, 
there  was  a  barmcniy  with  their  ctHidition,  the  result  of  which 
was  oongmity  of  (iharacter,  good  sense,  and  a  consequendy  pre- 
pared nund  for  any  change  of  condition. 

I  might  go  on  all  through  the  multitude  of  conditions  in  life, 
md  show  how  Xaw,  having  helped  to  produce  this  in  the  ptf- 
late  re]ati<Mi3,  is  acted  back  upon  by  these  letaticms  ;  but  i  mro 
smd  enough  to  make  the  principle  to  be  undeistood. 

If  tbe  view  b»e  taken  be,  in  the  main,  just,  it  will  contmue 
to  be  so.  Tbe  {ninciple  must  remun  a  fiindamental  one,  though 
tbeie  aiay  be  modified  applicatioDi  of  it,  in  particulars,  to  ^ 
dnnges  that  society  may  uodei^o.  If  Law  is  ordained  to  have 
«o  iimuence  upon  the  pasuons,  sentiment,  and  afiecdons,  let  it 
be  retnembersd,  that  these  are  constituents  of  man's  nature,  and 
nost  exist  along  with  him ;  and  that  all  endeavotirs  to  annlfat- 
laie  ^em,  or  to  hting  them  into  subjection  to  the  understanding, 
by  first  of  all  pouring  knowledge  into  the  mind,  is  beginning  at. 
the  wrong  end,  and  attempting  to  subject  tbe  moving  powers  of 
tbe  soul,  to  that  which  is  moved  by  them.  While,  for  instance, 
there  is  pride  in  tbe  heart,  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  subduing  it  W 
wiiag  to  om  faiowledge ;  for  here  "  knowledge  pofietfa  upj* 
Wide  llMfS  it  maligm^,  ciaft,  mvy— the  moie  knowlwlge,  tfe* 
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more  is  tbere  for  tb«ae  to  act  with  >nd  upon.  The  selfidi  piio- 
oiple  may  change  its  mode  of  opentioa,  through  its  inctooBwl 
knowledge  of  means,  bat  it  is  still  tbe  master  mover,  and  will 
continue  to  be  so,  till  the  moral  evil  is  first  subdued,  and  tbe 
bead  be  taught  wi»dom  throagb  the  heart.  I  camiot  doubt  that 
God  is  pemiittiiig  the  popular  system  of  ediicatioa  to  be  tried 
out,  <»ily  to  convince  man  how  worse  than  in  vain  is  tbe  en- 
deavour to  faring  society  ioto  order  by  any  other  vray  than  bjr 
first  bringing  Ox  heart  into  an  orderfN]  harmony  with  Hwudf. 
The  fiisl  breach  of  God's  Law  was  not  a  mistake  of  tbe  bead, 
it  was  a  sio  of  tbe  heart ;  and  thus  discord  was  brought  in ;  and 
that  man  may  come  once  more  into  harmony  with  himself  and 
with  his  fellow-man,  he  must  again  come  under  obedience  of 
heart  to  his  God : — as  ignorance  was  not  the  cause  of  ^,  so 
knowledge  will  not  cure  it.  And,  in  very  deed,  tbere  cannot 
be  a  just  perception  of  a  moral  truth,  save  through  a  first  qnok- 
ened  moral  affectroQ.  If  this  be  so,  that  form  of  Law  which  is 
beet  fitted  to  awaken  and  keep  aUvs  these  principles  in  man, 
will  be  just  as  necessary  in  ages  to  come,  as  it  is  now  :  man  will 
ever  need  those  influences  which  shall  shed  tbrougb  tbe  soul  tbe 
spirit  of  Obedience,  Humihty  and  Content. 

'  But,'  say  some  good  people, '  Religion  is  to  be  a  subsritute, 
and  is  lo  come  in,  and  do  all  which  Law  througb  Autfaori^  and 
Orders,  may  have  done.'— ~It  cannot  be  so !  lUght  Law  will 
always  act  upon  the  same  principles  in  man  that  religion  acts 
upon, — they  are  co<workers  ;  and  from  all  we  have  yet  seen  of 
the  christian  world,  it  is  in  no  state  to  spare  it.  True,  when 
Christianity  shall  have  had  a  more  thorough  and  enlightening  in- 
fluence upon  man,  (being  felt  by  him  through  all  the  relatioDB 
of  life)  Law  may  not  bear  to  him  so  severe  an  aspect  as  now  ; 
but  it  will  be  the  change  wrought  in  himself  and  not  in  Law, 
that  will  make  its  face  more  gentle, — it  will  be  because  tbe 
spirit  of  Submission  has  spread  throughout  his  soul,  and  Obe- 
dience is  easy  unto  him,  and  bis  lot  in  life  pleasant  unto  him, 
whatsoever  it  be : — Had  Christians  more  enlightened  views  d 
what  will  be  their  relations  and  duties  in  eternity,  they  would 
not  be  striving  alter  such  Utopias  here. 

It  is  not  [he  end  of  Religion  to  put  all  meo  upon  a  footng. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  will  be  quite  as  great  a 
variety  of  duties  to  perforni,  of  obligations  lo  regard,  of  ranks 
and  wlers  lo  be  respected,  each  by  each,  in  heaven,  as  now 
tijere  are  here.     Can  it  be  supposed  that  many  of  the  f 
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■  of  man  tre  to  be  amiUiilated  or  forever  to  )Sm 
dormant  within  him  ?  Are  there  to  be  no  occarions,  between 
BfHiits,  ibr  the  exercise  of  bumilitjr,  gratitude,  kindaeH,  cod- 
descensioii,  content  1  No  opportunities  tot  oonndervteiiefle  and 
gentleness  in  cwamaods?  for  cheerfulneeB  and  faitbfulnen  in 
fettoTttang  tbem  ?  Are  there  not  to  be  the  faelpor  aitd  the  hello- 
ed i  the  weaker  and  the  stronger,  the  more  and  the  less  wise  ? 
Is  not  heaven  to  be  a  sooal  state  ?  And  if  so,  is  it  to  be  strip- 
ped of  the  best  exercises  of  the  virtues  of  that  state  }  I  think 
noc  Iaw  therefore,  is  to  be  a  helper  in  preparing  us  for  that 
state.  And  Christians  will  yet  learn  that  it  is  not  the  purpose 
of  lelifpon  to  lay  level  these  distinctions  in  the  form  of  Law, 
hit  to  prepare  the  heart  to  respect  them ;  to  fit  it  for  content- 
ueDt  in  its  lot,  iaithiijiness  in  its  duties,  and  through  the  right 
«ae  of  these  its  earthly  relatiinis,  to  be  helped  in  being  made 
meet  for  those  above, — to  dwell  forever  inpeace,  amidst  thrones, 
doonaioDs,  principaUties  and  powers. — The  great  change  that 
man  is  to  undergo,  in  entering  upon  his  lahoors  and  joys  above, 
will  not  be  in  the  paralymng  of  any  of  his  intellectual  and  moral 
powers  and  afiections,  or  in  laying  aside  their  uses,  but  in  the 
entire  sanctificatira  of  them  all.  If  we  would  but  realize  this  a 
lilUe  more,  bow  mocb  better  should  we,  even  now,  realize 
eternity,  and  bow  far  better  should  we  harmonize  with  our 
duties  and  relations  here ! 

lo  these  few  and  desultory  thoughts  upon  the  question— What 
Form  of  Law  is  best  suited  to  the  Individual  and  Sodal  char> 
acter  of  Man, — I  have  con^dered  each  of  the  two  Forms  spoken 
of  in  its  tendencies  chieBy ;  for  nowhere  can  be  found  either 
men  ot  Law,  as  they  actually  exist,  doing  nwre  than  making 
approaches  towards  what  I  have  supposwl.  Ncv  will  it  ew 
be  otherwise  here.  What  are  the  true  limits  under  either  form, 
— how  £u  the  principle  of  Obedience,  and  of  learning  in  what- 
soever state  we  are,  therewith  lo  be  content,  should  be  carried ; 
cr  on  the  other  hwd,  bow  much  of  lihertr  and  an  approach 
to  Equality  are  necessary  in  order  to  manliness  of  character, 
wett-groooded  hope  of  prosperous,  crowning  endeavour,  and  to 
energy  and  activity  of  life, — no  man  can  precisely  measiue. 

If  1  have  shown  a  preference  for  the  former  rather  than  for 
the  Inter,  I  have  traie  no  more  than  to  declare  my  honest, 
theiDUffb  ooimctiaas.  And  let  it  be  remembered,  that  on  the 
wle  ofunae  convictions  lay  the  prophetic  feara  of  our  Fathers 
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far  tbe  tdatf  of  our  Imd,  to  govd  irtiioh  the  wkil  of  thcM 
mmanded  oa  by  u  strixig  «  Fonn  of  Law  ks  tb*  paople  wodd 
well  bw. 

Tboagh  it  bn  been  my  purpose  to  treat  this  subject  «mpl7' 
as  ao  abstract  principle,  I  cannot  leare  it  without  a  w<mt  tS  ap- 
plication to  ourselves. 

Tbe  spirit  of  tbe  age,  as  it  b  termed,  wUoh  is  now  at  wn^ 
in  tbe  mother  country,  to  tbe  destruction,  it  ia  to  be  feared,  of 
that  which  has  constituted  the  peculiaiirf  and  tbe  excellency 
of  the  Eoglbh  individual  and  national  character,  is  rife  here,  and 
rife,  too,  without  tboae  needful  checks  and  influences  ^iob 
are  as  yet  spared  to  her.  Need  I  apeak  of  those  reckless  oom- 
Unatioos  of  men,  called  mobs,  which  are  breaking  out  over  eve- 
ry part  of  our  land  ?  They  are  but  tbe  momentary  eruptieaB 
m  tbote  fires  wbicb  are  now  burning  at  the  very  centra  m  our 
System  itself.  Tbe  principle  may  be  found  running  thioagh 
all  classes  of  our  society,  from  the  lowest,  up  to  the  faigheoL 
And  altbougfa,  at  this  moment,  a  wholesome  fear  may  be  found 
operating  upon  the  upper  classes,  is  it  not  a  fear  for  the  securi- 
ty of  property  only,  rather  than  an  alarm  which  springs  fimn  a 
discerning  of  the  poisonous  growth  which  is  rooted  in  our  very 
soil  ?  Yet,  does  not  our  <wndition  show  the  truth  of  what  I 
have  endeavoured  to  make  plain  ?  Is  there  any  need  of  f<mg 
over  the  ground  again,  and  of  Uaciog  up  to  the  form  of  Law  wtncfa 
is  peculiar  to  us,  that  all-pervading,  alt-absorbing  love  of  gain, 
which  is  pur  besetting  sin ;  that  tyranny  of  opinbn,  wbidi 
leaves  to  no  man  tbe  freedom  of  hts  own  thoughts ;  that  pry- 
ing spirit,  which  moutet  him  out  in  hts  most  secret  retirements ; 
and  that  meddling  disposition,  ^icb  puts  sbac^es  upon  tbe 
freedom  of  ^1  his  acts?  Are  not  thoe  tbingsso?  Let  any 
laan  walk  our  streets.  How  sharp,  and  eager,  and  carefiil,  sra 
tbe  &ces  he  looks  into  1  Let  him  lend  an  ear  to  what  b  said  as  be 
passes  alone ;  and  will  he  not,  when  he  goes  home,  and  shttts  lus 
doorafierhtm,  cry  in  weariness  of  spirit,  with  him  of  old, '  TAesr 
talk  is  of  bullocks'  ?  Let  us  lay  aside  awbile  our  seoskive  na- 
tional vanity,  and  ask  the  liberal  and  intelligent  who  visit  ns  froa 
all  lands,  as  to  tbe  reality  of  these  things.  Id  our  Form  of 
liberty,  then,  is  there  not  a  subtile  and  pervading  spirit  of  boD- 
daca  weigfaiag  upon  tbe  freedooa  of  tbe  soul  of  man  ? 

Ihtl  a  mete  obvious  and  a  treoMadous  evil  is  threatening  ua  ; 
tbahattedoftbepoortotbarieh^— Msnotof  the  poiv,butof 
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tbs  midiBtiv  eluMf--of  thow  who  are  wdl  bouud ,  tad  wall  olo- 
tb«d,  uid  wtll  fed,  and  who  nuke  their  dailj  gsiiu,  tod  to  wbom 
tbe  liigbway  to  wealth  is  as  open  as  to  those  who  have  gone  oa 
before  :  Theae  are  tbey  who  are  laying  bold  oo  their  Ixotber'a 
heel,  and  would  iaiti  get  fiom  him  his  iaheritance.  And 
it  is  curious  to  remark  how  in  the  portioe  of  God's  heritagi 
in  which  tbe  principle  of  Liberty  aad  Equality  has  been  at- 
tempted to  be  most  thoroughly  carried  out— in  New  England^ 
thia  spirit  is  now  most  reeiless  and  alive.  And  why  is  it  so, 
but  from  the  very  absence  of  checks  and  balances,  and  setded 
orders,  and  disuoctive  habits  and  associaUons,  and  tbe  want  of 
aaagre«nieiit  between  tbe  ordinary  courses  of  Provid^tca  and  oui 
outward,  public  Form  of  Law  ? — Tbe  theory  of  perfect  Liber- 
ty  and  Equality,  when  aimed  at  in  act,  ends  in  nothing  mon 
or  Ue»  than  de^xAsm  m  its  most  awful  form, — the  despottun 
af  tb*  mad  nany  over  tbe  amaidoate  few.  Money-loving  as 
ware,  this  restlessoaas  doea  not  come  mainly  from  our  deare 
fcr  wealth,  but  from  our  impatience  at  inequality  of  condition. 
I^perty  happens  to  be  its  object,  because  property  is  tangible, 
and  addresses  itself  to  the  sense,  and  because,  too,  it  is  not  a  pe- 
a^ar,  and  individual  cbaracteiistic  of  any  one  in  particular,  but  in- 
trinMcally  accideotai,  and  in  its  nature  within  every  one's  reach : 
tbe  very  bet  that  it  does  not  lie  without  the  compass  of  m 
ona,  makes  die  posse^on  of  it  the  ot^t  of  hatred  to  aU.  IT 
tins  spirit  went  only  to  take  wealth  from  the  hands  of   iU 

Eaent  poesessora,  it  would  be  an  evil  comparatively  light. 
t  with  thecryof  Liberty  and  Equality,  it  goes  to  deprive  ^u^ 
individual  Qf  tbe  free  exercise  of  his  mora]  endowments  and  in- 
tellectual powers, — of  his  self-denial,  his  pmdenoe,  his  sagat^ly, 
hie  euterprize,  his  industry,  aad  his  strenglb  of  will ;  for  it  takes 
away  tbe  motive  to  their  exercise,  and  thus  destroys  their  life 
in  robbing  bim  of  their  rewards^— Wliat  oppression  is  here ! 
The  impossibility  of  realizing  the  notion  of  Equality,  can,  per- 
haps, in  no  instance  be  more  distinctly  seen.  It  is  in  contradic- 
tico  to  tbe  exercise  of  every  moral  and  intellectual  attribute, 
and  shows  us  that  there  is  no  Liberty  without  settled  limits  and 
restraints ;  and  vritbout  inequalities  in  tbe  soci^  system,  ao  se- 
curity to  rights. 

Although  9(»De  may  think  that  too  little  of  the  good  and  too 
much  of  the  ill  have  4wen  here  pointed  out  in  that  Forni  of 
Law  which  our  Consblntion  most  resembles,  few  will  think  that 
tbe  true  character  and  causes  of  those  ills  have  been  mistaken. 
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or  will  doubt  their  lying  deep  ia  the  wortings  of  that  system 
upon  our  natures,  or  that  they  must  be  guarded  agamst  by  a 
watchfuloesa  over  every  movement  of  pride,  and  hy  a  strength- 
ening of  every  principle  of  obedience  and  humility  in  man. 

It  is  a  superficial  view  of  things,  to  give  into  the  &ith,  that  a 
present  difficulty  overcome,  all  will  be  well.  It  is  painful  to 
find  the  great  men,  now  struggling  for  our  pieservtfion,  giving 
strength  to  this  feitb  ;  and  to  stave  ofi*  an  immediate  and  pressing 
evil  by  winning  the  people  to  their  side,  imbuing  them  with  a 
rash  confidence  in  final  and  permanent  success,  through  declams- 
dons  about  their  light,  their  knowledge,  their  virtue  and  their 
power,  thus  fitting  them  to  renew  the  very  evib  dreaded  now, 
or  to  bring  down  upon  themselves  even  worse  than  present 
dangers — ^wtnse  to  them,  because  made  presumptuous  through 
present  escapes.  Let  the  voice  of  our  wise  Witherapoos  warn 
US, — "  I  look  upon  ostentation  and  confidence  to  be  a  sort  of 
outrage  upon  Providence  ;  and  when  it  becomes  general,  and 
infuses  itself  into  the  sjMrit  of  the  people,  it  is  a  forerunner  of 
destruction." 

We  must  beware  then  of  that  popular,  but  most  deBgetous 
creed,  that  a  free  country  will  work  off  its  evib.  Mo  country 
it  free,  that  is  not  moral ;  and  no  country  moral,  that  bows  not 
itself  in  lowliness  of  spirit,  to  its  God,  and  moves  not  on  in 
patient  Obedience,  through  the  many  wise  arrangemeiita  <^  Hii 
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ARTICLE  II. 

How  UtE  THE  DESIONATIORS  OF  TIME  IN  TBE  APOCALTPSC 

TO  BE  INTEBPBETED  ? 

■r  H.  Snut,  PnT.  ikTBund  Ut.  is  tht  Tk«i1.  Bra.  AnloTtr. 

A  questioD,  which,  every  considerate  resder  of  the  Scripturas 
tt  the  prawnt  time  must  well  know,  is  more  easily  asked  than 
■aswerad.  It  would  seem,  however,  when  one  reads  the  mass 
of  Ekigiish  and  American  interpreters  of  prophecy  fiom  the  time 
of  the  veneraUe  Joseph  Mede  down  to  the  present  day,  as  tf 
tbay  had  seoi  or  felt  little  of  the  difficulty  miich  has  be«i  sug- 

r!d.  Since  the  pnblicatioD  of  the  CSmni  Apocaltfptica  by 
M«de,  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century,  most 
of  the  expoBhon  in  our  language  hare  in  a  manner  taken  it  Sst 
granted,  that  one  day  stands  for  a  year  in  the  prophetic  writings, 
particulariy  in  ^o«e  of  Daniel  and  John. 

As  tfab  assumption  lies  at  the  very  basis  of  all  the  calcula- 
tioos  winch  have  been  made  by  these  iuterpreters,  respecting 
dn  time  when  events  [»«dicted  in  the  Apocalypse  and  in  the  < 
book  of  Daniel  will  he  fulfilled ;  and  as  it  has  given  birth  to  a 
■ntt^tide  of  con6dent  and  c^ten  repeated  assertions,  respecting 
the  period  when  the  reign  of  the  man  of  tin  wiU  cease  and  the 
days  of  latter  glory  be  introduced ;  it  becomes  a  matter  of  deep 
nteresl  to  all  who  love  the  word  of  God  and  tne  cause  of  tnith 
and  righteousness  in  tfae  world,  to  examine  soberly  and  carefiil- 
\j,  whether  there  is  any  good  Ibundation  for  the  opinion  which 
ftu  just  been  mentioned. 

No  article  c^  our  creed  essential  to  ttmng  faith  depends  in- 
deed upon  the  point  before  us ;  but  the  anticipations,  the  hopes, 
tbe  feus,  and  therefore  the  quietude,  of  many  a  christian  mind, 
stand  ccmnected  with  its  views  of  the  time  when  the  day  of  glo- 
ly  shall  be  ushered  m.  Christian  action,  moreover,  may  be 
lariously  affected  by  these  views. 

Before  1  proceed  to  examine  in  detail  the  particulars,  which 
itHist  be  coffered  in  order  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  conclusicm 
relative  to  the  point  before  us,  it  is  proper,  and  perhaps  neces- 
sary, that  I  sbtxild  premise  some  general  considerations  respeot- 
iag  the  interpretation  of  tfae  prophetic  hooks ;  and  particularly 
that  of  the  Apocalypee. 
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It  will  be  admitted  by  bII,  that  one  great  object  of  prophecy 
was  to  teach ;  and  of  that  part  of  it  which  properly  ctmies  under 
the  denomination  of  prediction,  to  teach  something  relative  to 
'  future  events.  If  this  be  not  so,  for  what  purpose  could  pro- 
phetic bspiratioD  be  given  ?  The  prophet  surely  designed, 
when  he  uttered  any  predictions,  to  give  some  light,  to  adminis- 
ter some  consolation,  to  disclose  some  matter  of  grief  ot  of  re- 
joicing, or  in  some  way  to  act  upon  and  influence  the  men  to 
whom  bis  prophecy  was  fii^t  directed,  and  for  whom  it  waa  io 
some  pamcular  manner  uttered.  But  if  this  be  true,  then  it 
would  seem  to  follow,  that  he  must  have  spoken  or  written  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  intelligible  at  least  in  the  main,  to  setin- 
ble  and  enlightened  men  of  his  ume  and  neuon.  Just  so  for  as 
his  words  were  unintelligible,  or  were  not  actually  understood, 
so  far  there  was  in  them  neither  light,  nor  consolation;  new  mat- 
ter of  grief  or  joy  ;  nor  could  they  produce  any  influence  what- 
ever, at  least  no  good  one.  If  ENmiel  or  John  spake  what  they 
neither  understood  themselves,  and  what  othera  whom  they  ad- 
dressed could  not  understand,  then  the  books  which  Ihey  have 
written,  so  far  OS  they  consist  of  such  unintelligible  prophetic 
declarations,  were  to  them  and  their  cotempoiaries  nothing  moie 
than  a  prediction  written  in  Chinese  would  be  to  us,  if  now  pre- 
sented to  the  religious  community  of  our  country. 

Nay,  I  might  well  say,  the  case  b  respect  to  the  prophets 
would  be  a  much  more  desperate  one  than  ours.  Men  could 
be  Ibund,  here  and  in  England,  who  understand  and  could  in- 
terpret a  Chinese  writing.  But  if  John,  for  example,  did  not, 
even  when  under  the  influence  of  divine  inspiration,  understand 
what  he  himself  wrote  ;  and  if  the  Christians  whom  he  address- 
ed did  not  understand  him  ;  then  how  could  any  mhteqvent  ge- 
neration discover  the  meaning  of  the  apostle's  predictions  ? 
Will  you  say,  that  such  generation  must  apply  the  laws  of  inter- 
preting language,  in  order  to  understand  them  ?  The  answer 
IS,  that  John  and  his  colemporaries  could  do  the  same.  The 
laws  of  exegesis,  i.  e.  (he  fundamental  laws  of  it,  are  founded  in 
the  reason  and  common  sense  of  all  ages  and  of  all  nations. 
I^ey  were  common  to  John  and  his  cotemporaries,  and  to  all 
who  have  lived  since  their  time  and  have,  read  their  writings. 
If  now  John  himself  and  the  churches  whom  he  addressed,  did 
[KM  and  could  not  understand  the  predictions  which  he  wrote ; 
if  they  could  not,  with  all  the  advantages  they  possessed  from 
living  in  (he  same  age  and  same  country,  and  from  speakiDg  the 
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MEoe  language,  asplun  what  the  apoatle  meant ;  then  bow  could 
any  subsequent  geoeration  expect  rightly^  to  interpret  what  bad 
bitbetto  been  beyond  the  reach  of  human  eSbrt  to  explain,  even 
when  made  under  the  most  favourable  circumstancea  ?  The  ex- 
pectation would  be  unreasonable  and  illusive. 

But  it  will  probably  be  said  here,  that  events  themselves  ex- 
plain predictions ;  and  consequently,  whea  things  predicted 
lake  place,  then,  and  not  till  then,  the  prophecy  will  be  under- 
stood. This  BuggestioD  is  the  common,  I  might  almost  say, 
the  general  (me,  whenever  a  difficulty  occurs  in  the  prophetic 
writings  which  an  interpreter  does  not  know  how  to  overcome. 

It  would  he  inconsistent  with  my  present  design,  to  discuss 
this  topic  at  length.  I  have  done  it  in  another  place ;  and 
wh^t  I  should  have  to  say,  is  already  before  the  public*  It  is 
enough  for  the  present  merely  to  suggest,  that  the  assumptiou 
before  us  manifestly  involves  a  iiarigov  vQOTtpov.  What  are 
the  ihitigt  predictedl  According  to  the  Etatement  of  those 
who  advocate  the  views  in  question,  the  prophecy  when  utter- 
ed was  miiatelUgible ;  and  it  remained  so  uctil  its  fulfilment. 
Bat  DOW,  when  it  ia  fulfilled,  it  becomes  intelligible.  Bui  what, 
I  aak,  is  it*  fulfilment  ?  When  we  so  speak,  we  mean  of  course 
that  certain  events  tally  with  certain  ^dictions.  But  how  do 
we,  ex  can  we,  know  this  fact?  This  cannot  possibly  be 
known  in  any  wa^,  unless  we  fint  assign  some  deGnite  mean- 
ing to  a  prophecy,  and  then  cMopare  certain  events  with  that 
meaning,  in  cvder  to  know  whether  there  is  a  correspondence 
between  the  two.  In  doing  this,  however,  we  have  done  what 
we  had  do  right  to  do,  according  to  the  statement  before  us ; 
for  if  we  are  to  credit  this,  the  laws  of  interpretation  will  not 
enable  us  to  give  any  de&iite  meaning  to  the  prophecy,  and 
yet  we  do  after  all  make  out  some  kind  of  meaning  for  tbe  pro- 
phetic words,  before  we  can  compare  events  with  them.  This  then 
involves  a  real  iinepov  npoTtgof,  on  the  ground  assumed  by 
Ihe  objector ;  for  we  do  firit,  in  such  a  case,  what  we  were 
fiulndaen  to  do  first  if  he  is  m  the  right.  Yet  after  all,  we  do 
DO  mwe  than  we  always  must  do,  before  we  can  tell  wheth- 
er any  writing  is  good  or  bad,  consistent  or  inconsistent,  pro- 
phetic nt  hortatory  ;  for  bow  can  this  be  told  bef(H«  some  mean- 
ing is  ^ven  to  it  ? 

To  say  that  tbe  objects  m  events  to  which  any  prophecy  re- 

*  Sm  KbUcal  RepoB.  Vol.  IL  p.  317. 
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htefl,  iMf  be  and  UMiIlf  ue  beOar  tmdentood  wbea  thmr 
nakfl  their  tppeannce  or  take  place  tfaan  befcwe,  is  bayood  tai 
<kmbt  true.  He  who  has  Tinted  Jenaalem  in  pawn,  nnder* 
Btandfl  it  better  tbn  be  did  while  bit  koowladgv  wu  derind 
00)7  froni  maps  and  the  repotts  of  traTrilon.  So  tbe  bMnUeat 
Cbristiui  vbo  lives  in  tbe  bgbt  of  goBpelnkjr,  nay  know  idofb 
m  some  respects  of  bis  Sanow  and  of  tbe  goepel  dispensatioa, 
than  any  pnest  or  prophet  of  M  did.  But  this  affisda  do  eri- 
dence  that  what  the  propbels  have  actually  ottered,  means  aojF 
EBore  than  what  aocording  to  tbe  usual  pimcipLea  of  hiigmge  it 
purports  to  mean.  How  &r  the  prophets  tbcmselTee  wen  eo* 
lightened,  and  bow  much  they  were  iostruded  to  coounaBicate, 
must  be  judged  of  by  us  not  by  reascning  and  argament  de* 
pendent  on  principles  a  priori,  but  from  what  they  have  actu* 
ally  commuDicaled  by  their  words. 

If  any  one  should  still  urge,  that  the  prophets  oitea  dedan 
thwnselres  to  be  at  a  loss  re^Mcting  certain  tfaings  wlncfa  an 
proflered  to  their  view  or  are  said  to  them,  and  therefan  they 
could  not  have  andeistood  ihoee  things ;  the  obrious  answer  ia, 
that  this  applies  only  ro  certain:  fjrmMt,  when  6ra  profiered  to 
view,  tbe  {nrticuhr  s^niticance  d'wbich  wouM  of  coarse  aeed 
some  explanatira ;  or  else  la  some  ile<^aEatiaDs  of  a  pacuUss 
and  apparently  dt^oos  nature,  tbe  applieaticB  of  which,  ix  lk& 
ike  reason,  needed  to  be  pointed  owe  But  let  it  ■eneb* 
fnrgDtten,  that  when  the  prophets  compladi  of  obeeuiiiy,  am  am* 
gel-tMerpreter  is  always  at  bend  in  oniei  to  renove  it.  In  ibe 
books  of  Daniel,  Zecbaritb,  aad  John,  for  exanopl*,  na  aysy 
where  find  the  holy  seer  incoaapany  with  a  baawndy  iatarpiw* 
er;  riaewhere  the  ptophels  do  not  tSxg*  lacj  obBoarity. 

Nothing  can  be  aore  iastouctiTe  ibui  the  views  of  Paid,  is 
relatioa  to  this  importaai  subject,  via-,  iba  intdligii^ity  of  pi»- 
pbetic  revelations ;  1  Ccr.  xnr.  WIhb  the  gUt  nf  toMtea 
enabled  some  members  of  the  Corinthiaa  chaach  to  speak  id  a 
laaguage  uakoown  to  the  haeltven  ia  ganerd,  I^ul  reptehcaA 
ia  a  severe  manaci  thoae,  wbei  displayed  such  «  ident  wk^ 
out  at  the  same  time  cami^  what  tb^  said  10  b*  ioterafateA. 
The  ohut^T  says  ba,  receives  no  edifieaiioa  frean  aacfa  gina  tfana 
eaaployad.  in  tht  tkui'th,  he  ftoea  on  lo  say,,  i  had  rmtimm 
tpeak  Jim  vord*  in  the  txtrase  ofmif  faculty  aftnteOignuT  [fca 


ly  a»  my  aadeistaDdmg  mtatea 
in  order  to  be  understood  by  others],  ro  the  end  that  I  may  ui- 
itrvct  others,  than  ten  thouioMd  wtrik  in  a  foreign  Umgvage; 
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I  Cor.  14:  I9.  Wbo  eaa  help  nwR  heartily  wutiu  with  him  1 
Yet  if  the  prapbele  hare  apoken  ia  a  way  nhicb  ana  all  thajr 
tboDBolraa  did  not  uodflrstwd,  dot  thdr  angv^iolerpretere  sk- 
fbia,  and  which  the  mea  of  tbur  age  and  natiwi  could  not 
mideiitBtM]  Dor  way  after-agC8  iDterpret,  tben  ia  Paul  greatly  at 
vaiiaDce  with  them.  Ia  such  a  eaae,  they  un«rad  what  was 
ju$t  as  dark  as  a  foreign  language ;  and  what  baa,  without  the  pa»' 
nbdiiy  of  vdifioabon,  oontinoed  to  occupy  lh«  pages  ^tha  Bi- 
ble, aiad  served  to  oast  darhoeaa  ntber  thaa  light  apoo  its  read- 
en.  b  this  the  mauiier  in  which  God  deals  with  Ibe  loan,  to 
whom  be  designs  to  make  known  bia  txHtnseb  respecting  fiiHiM 
efenti  that  are  deef^y  interesting  to  hb  cburcb  ?  Paul  directs 
faias  who  speaks  in  an  unkoawa  tongue,  to  pray  that  ht  mag 
mttrpret ;  1  Cor  14:  13.  If  tben  what  he  said  in  that  uih 
known  tongue  (unknown  lo  the  body  of  the  Corintfaiaai 
daneb),  was  capaUe  of  being  inter[«etad,  it  was  d"  coiKse 
capable  of  bong  undeislood  by  him  who  had  a  kaowledg* 
of  the  paiticnlar  language  in  which  it  was  uttered.  In  likfl 
inmner,  what  the  prophets  of  old  uttered,  either  in  Hebrew  ac 
Gnek,  was  inteihgihle  to  a  nun  of  cultivated  understandiag, 
wboae  veinacular  language  wae  Hebrew  or  Greek.  Otherwist 
the  Incit:  of  God  contains  many  a  passage  which  has  been  use* 
li«  erer  nnce  it  was  wrinen,  and  will  yet  ooatiaue  to  be  so. 
Ba^eetingall  such  pontions  w«  may  sorely  say,  with  Paul :  "  If 
the  inimpet  gir*  an  wueitam  sound,  who  shall  prepare  himself 
ftt  the  battle  ?"  Believe  in  the  unintelligiUe  nature  of  propb*- 
ey  wboBVcr  naiy,  1  oannot  refrain  from  the  belief^  that  when 
tied  rmeoii  way  thing  to  men,  be  speak*  iaielligibly ;  and  that 
i»bm  mt  fiDed  the  book  of  Ugkt  and  Goas(^lioB  wiili  datk, 
wd  doable-meaning,  and  dubie«B  nyings,  like  iboee  of  tbe 
sine  at  Delpbos  and  other  beatbcB  leMples^  Many  a  say* 
■g  may  be  dark  to  our  age  and  nati(xi,  because  it  is  ctotbed  in. 
vords  tfaat  are  ftrei^y  sad  because  tbe  maoners  and  custotns 
mi  peoHliar  Riodes  <M  thinking  and  speelung  amoag  the  aDctanta 
M  not  finnliar  to  da.  Bat  nibjeetive  daHuass  or  obscuiirrf 
ii  *■  darfcnass  or  ignorance  in  us,  ■  one  tbiog ;  ti^attm  daiL- 
iM^i.e.  nbanrity  ia  prej^e^  iisctf  as  originally  ottered,  ia  ■ 
w^  didatent  oam.  Let  us  tnt,  thtoogb  mistaken  vicrwa  of  our 
dm  bnowladge^  oi  piejudiee,  at  hasty  reasoning,  put  lo  tbe 
■aDaoMoflba  [Hopbata  thndadtaess  thatiswithm  oursatna. 
1  have  said  tfans  mads  ««  this  sabjacty  becaiBe  I  wished  t* 
widwalB  the  Apocalrpse  tad  «Aer  pwiibetio  wntmgay  fidae 
chai^  whicb  are  onea  made  against  them  of  impenetraUe 
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mystery  and  obKiuitj.  Sfyilery,  \a  tbe  sense  of  C(xiUiDiD| 
that  whicb  was  before  hiddeD  froiD  ages  sod  generations,"  1 
freely  acknowledge  that  they  contain ;  for  their  very  object  is  to 
reveal  such  mysteries.  But  es  to  obtcarity ;  that  is  priocipallr 
ki  tu.  The  men  who  wrote  prophecy  (I  repeat  it  once  more) 
designed  it  to  be  read  and  vndeTMtood ;  and  if  they  did,  they 
wrote  of  course  in  an  intelligible  maimer. 

I  do  not  aver,  thai  tbe  most  ignorant  of  the  nniltitude,  in 
tbe  days  of  John,  could  comprehend  his  meaning  tbrougfaout 
tbe  apocalyptic  visions.  But  tbb  is  like'  that  whi9b  happens 
at  tbe  present  time.  It  is  not  every  individual  who  can  com- 
prehend a  good  sermon ;  I  mean,  as  to  every  word  in  all  its 
parts ;  much  less  can  be  fully  comprebeod  a  thorough  and 
deep  discussion  of  a  difficult  point  in  theology.  But  intel- 
ligent and  enligbteued  men  can  comprehend  such  discourses 
and  discussions.  And  thus  it  was  in  tbe  days  of  tbe  prophets. 
Tbe  wise  could  understand,  although  tbe  wicked  did  not. 
Prophecy  is  most  of  it  clothed  in  the  garb  of  poetry.  Even 
tbe  books  of  Daniel,  Zecbariah,  and  the  Apocalypse,  although 
not  composed  in  the  rhythm  of  poetry,  or  according  lo  its  usual 
laws  QiparaUdum,  still  breathe  every  where  tbe  tpiritoi  poetry, 
and  exhibit  tbe  ditjecta  meTnbra  poetae.  Some  educatitHi, 
some  mental  illummation,  we  may  well  concede,  b  needed  in 
<H-der  to  read  and  understand  books,  whicb  are  poetic  in  thwr 
diction,  and  whose  style  is  elevated,  impassioned,  abounding  in 
metaphor,  brevity,  energy,  and  imagery.  Wbat  abounds  in  sym- 
bol, (00,  needs  some  Ulumination  of  the  understanding,  and 
some  chastening  of  the  reasoning  powers,  in  order  to  be  com- 
preheuded  so  that  mistakes  may  be  avoided.  But  these  dif- 
ficulties are  not  peculiar  to  tbe  Hebrew  poets  and  prophets. 
They  are  common  to  poetry  of  an  elevated  order,  at  all  times 
and  among  all  nations. 

The  particular  drift  of  all  these  remarks  remEuns  yet  to  be 
pointed  out.  If  tbe  principles  laid  down  are  correct,  it  would 
seem  to  be  a  plain  conclusion,  that  prophecy ,  and  therefore  the 
Apocalypse,  was  originally  iTtteUigtbU ;  with  sucb  modifications 
and  restrictions  as  have  just  beenintiniated.  Conceding  this  now 
to  be  a  fact,  can  it  be  probable  that  the  designation  of  iima  specn- 
fied  in  the  Revelation,  was  as  dark  and  mysteiious  to  John  and 
his  cotemporaries,  assome  interpreters  of  modem  times  have  sup- 
posed it  to  be  ?  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  such  was  toe 
ncL  What  objsotcould  be  answered  by  Jobn,  in  tbeamm 
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of  tinMS  in  respect  to  certain  erents,  when  such  annunciation 
was  uninlelligible  and  altogether  inexplicable  as  to  any  good 
sense  ?  To  suppose  that  such  was  the  case,  would  be  to  sup- 
pose that  John  trifled  with  the  churches,  to  whom  his  book 
WIS  addressed,  and  affected  the  mpterious  and  prolbund  air 
(X  the  Egyptian  and  Grecian  hteropbanta ;  a  supposition  which 
DOthing  but  absolute  necessity  should  compel  us  to  make. 

But  if  the  notatioos  of  time  in  the  Apocalypse  were  intel- 
ligible to  John  and  his  cotempotaries,  are  they  also  to  us? 
Ilie  former  may  have  been  true,  as  is  the  case  in  regard  to 
most  or  all  of  the  Scriptures ;  but  there  may  still  be  many  texts 
of  whose  true  meaning  we  are,  and  must  for  the  present  be, 
ignorant,  because  we  do  not  possess  those  means  of  coming  at 
the  right  onderstanding  of  them  which  were  once  enjoyed. 

We  have  already  seen,  bow  the  great  body  of  English  and 
American  interpreters  have  answered  the  question.  Whether 
tbe  designations  of  time  in  the  Apocalypse  are  intelligible  to 
us?  Tbey  have  generally  agreed,  that  one  day  in  tbe  Apo- 
calypse stands  for  a  year.  Yet  even  in  this,  tbey  have  not  all 
been  consistent  with  themselves.  The  1000  years  of  latter 
glory  ;  the  ten  days  during  which  the  church  at  Smyrna  was  to 
be  afflicted  (Rev,  3:  10) ;  the  silence  of-  half  an  hour  in  heav- 
eo  (8:  1 ) ;  the  6ve  months  during  which  the  locusts  that  came 
&om  the  great  abyss,  are  commissioned  to  devour  (9:  5,  10) ; 
tbe  hour  and  day  and  month  and  year,  in  which  the  destroy- 
ing angels  by  the  great  river  Euphrates  are  to  do  their  work 
(9:15);  are  all  variously  construed  by  different  persons,  who 
still  unite  in  the  supposition,  that  three  years  and  a  half,  a  time 
and  times  and  half  a  time,  and  1360  days,  (periods  severally 
mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse,  but  designating  the  same  length  of 
time),  are  to  be  interpreted  as  meaning  1260  years,  i.  e.  so  that 
each  day  designates  one  year.  Tbe  propriety  and  consistency 
of  thus  departing  from  their  own  principle,  and  at  one  time  con- 
struing numbers  respecting  time  literally  in  the  Apocalypse,  at 
another  in  an  unlimited  or  indefinite  way,  and  at  a  third  in  the 
peculiar  manner  just  mentioned,  deserve  to  be  examined  and 
AiHy  discussed. 

That  John  has  a  manner  which  is  his  own,  in  his  book  of 
Revelation,  need  not  be  denied.  There  is  no  necessary  ob- 
scurity in  this  ;  and  we  may  safety  admit,  ihat  in  some  respects 
this  manner  may  be  different  from  that  of  other  prophetic 
writcn.     He  may  have  cmiformed  to  idioms  that  had  arisen  in 
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Uw  later  Hebrew,  tfier  tb«  closing  of  the  Oid  Tettamait  ca- 
Doa  ;  but  idioms  itill  wbtcb  were  conunoa  to  lii*  owa  tge  and 
couDtnr,  and  therefore  intelligible  to  himself  and  to  those  whom 
ha  addrasaed. 

The  pnocipal  argument  of  those,  who  coostrae  the  1960 
daya  in  the  Apocalypse  as  meaning  1960  yean,  ia  drawn,  as 
they  aver,  from  tmau^,  i.  e.  from  tbe  utui  loquendi  of  tb* 
Hebrew  prophets.  Now  as  an  appeal  to  the  turn  loqutndi  a 
in  general  a  legitimate  and  pKH>er  method  of  settling  controversy 
in  respect  to  tbe  meaning  of  language,  our  first  busbess  wm 
of  ooune  be,  to  examine  whether  it  is  (as  alleged  by  Faber 
and  many  others)  in  conformity  with  prophetic  usage  thus  to 
employ  aat/t  as  the  representatives  ofyettri. 

1  must  ask  the  patient  attention  of  the  reader  to  a  somd- 
whai  protracted  devdopntent  of  this  pobt ;  for  much  that  is  es- 
sentia) to  our  result,  depends  upon  it. 

In  Gen.  6:  3,  God  armounces  to  Noah  that,  although  he  is 
about  to  destroy  man  from  off  tbe  faCe  of  the  earth  by  the  flood, 
yet  his  days  shall  be  130  years.  Here  we  cannot  doubt  that 
the  literal  meaning  of  tbe  numbers  must  be  intended ;  for 
otberwiie  we  make  a  period  of  33,!i260  years  before  the  coming 
oTtbe  flood. 

In  Gen.  7:  4,  God  declares,  '  that  after  seven  days  he  wiU 
cause  it  to  rain  upcHt  the  earth  forty  days  and  forty  nights ;' 
which  cannot  mean,  that  after  seven  years  it  shall  begin  to 
itin,  and  continue  to  do  so  for  14,400  yean. 

In  Gen.  15:  13,  it  is  predicted  that  the  posterity  of  Abraham 
shall  be  a  stranger  in  a  land  not  theirs,  and  that  they  shall 
there  be  affliclckd  400  years ;  which  surely  canwrt  mean  144, 
000,  yean. 

In  Geo.  xLi.  Joseph  predicts,  that  seven  yean  of  plenty 
awi  seven  of  famine  were  to  come  upon  the  land  of  ^gypt ; 
which  beyond  all  doubt  is  to  be  literally  understood ;  inasmuch 
u  3,690  years  of  each  is  fairiy  out  of  the  question. 

In  Num.  14:  33,  it  b  predated,  that  Israel  shall  wander  ia 
tbe  wilderness  forty  yean ;  whicb  we  know  was  liUraUy  fol- 
filled. 

In  like  manner,  in  Ezek.  29:  Hi  13,  it  is  threatened  that 
tbe  Egyptians  shall  be  wasted  forfbrty  yean,  attheend  of  whieh 
they  shall  bepthered  again,  39:  13.  Vetoommeniatoisin  gen- 
•nl  have  not  ventured  here  to  make  this  designation  of  tiroe  to 
Maad  eadi  day  far  a  year ;  and  some  of  tbe  more  cantioas  do 
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So  Jonab  (3t  4)  pfoduoKd  to  f^nereb,  that  in  for^r  diya 
it  should  bfl  ovenittown ;  but  neither  be  nor  tlte  peopl«  of  tmt 
citf  supposed  this  to  mean  forty  years. 

When  Isaiah  says  (7:  8\  that  "  witbin  threescore  and  fin 

rs  Ephrtim  shall  be  broKen,"  we  do  not  hesitate  lo  construe 
predictiou  as  literal'  So  again  when  be  says  that  "  the 
glory  of  Uoab  shall  be  coatemned,  within  threa  yews"  (16: 
14),  we  doubt  not  of  the  literal  interpretation  of  hts  voiis. 

Jeremiah  predicts  (25:  U),  that  tba  Jaws  '  shall  go  into  tbs 
land  of  Babylon  as  exJes,  during  seventy  years;'  yet  who  ever 
thought  of  making  these  into  25^00  years,  as  we  must  do  if 
a  day  is  to  stand  for  a  year  f 

Instances  of  this  nature  might  be  increased ;  but  it  is  un- 
necessary. It  will  not  be  pretended  that  there  is  any  example 
of  deKgnating  times  like  those  contended  for  in  the  Apocaly|Me, 
except  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  and  once  in  EzekieL  In  respect 
to  the  Old  TestanKnt,  it  is  only  in  Daniel  that  we  meet  with  the 
mysterious  and  variously  interpreted  period  of  a  tint  and  (tmct 
and  Haifa  time,  which  is  equal  to  the  42  months,  or  the  1260 
days,  that  are  mentioned  so  often  in  the  Apocalypse.  Wheth- 
er the  instance  in  Ezek.  4:  4—6,  already  alluded  lo,  where 
one  day  is  exprtuly  said  to  be  put  for  a  year,  can  be  ^ily 
supposed  to  afibrd  any  nile  im  the  interpretation  of  prophetic 
numb^s  which  designate  time  in  the  Apocalypse,  remains  iot  a 
su^ect  of  inquiry  in  the  sequel. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  book  of  Daniel ;  fiv 
this  we  shall  all  acknowledge  to  be  the  great  exemplar  of  John 
in  the  Apocalypse,  as  to  diction  and  matter,  as  well  is  imagwy. 
The  time  and  timet  and  ha^a  tim$,  in  tbb  ancient  prophet 
(7:  35.  12:  7),  is  repeated  in  Rev.  12:  14 ;  while  in  Rev.  1 1: 
3  and  13:  5,  we  find  iu  equivalent,  viz.,  43  months;  and  in 
Rev.  11:  3  and  12:  6,  we  meet  with  another  equiralent,  vis., 
1360  days.  Daniel,  then,  has  brought  to  view  this  celebratad 
puiod  tiftce,  in  the  same  or  synonymous  language ;  while  the 
writer  of  the  Apocalypse  has  mentioned  it  once  in  the  same 
terms,  and  four  times-in  equivalent  ones. 

Is  ibe  period  named  to  be  literally  interpreted  in  the  book  of 
Daniel ;  or  is  it  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a*  definite 
Mimber  as  used  for  an  indefinite  one ;  or  must  we  considBr 
each  day  as  deEDgnating  a  year  ? 

I  am  aware  that  different  answers  may  and  will  be  given  to 
this  inquiry,  accordiag  (o  the  difierent  schemes  of  intaipretati«i 
Vol.  V.  No.  17.  6 
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whicii  tre  applied  to  the  boot  in  question.  Oa  this  subject  I 
cannot  now  go  ioto  detail ;  much  less  enter  into  controversy, 
which  would  require  a  volume  instead  of  an  essay.  I  can  only 
state  in  a  simple  and  direct  manner,  my  views  of  the  meaning 
of  Daniel's  prophecies  in  relation  to  the  timet  which  he  de- 
signates; while  I  must  appeal  for  the  justiBcation  of  these  views, 
to  the  latest  and  ablest  commentators  on  this  prophet;  to 
Bertboldt  and  Rosenmueller,  but  more  especially  to  Hengsten- 
beK  and  Haveroick,  with  whom  I  more  generally  agree. 

I  begin  witb  those  periods  in  Daniel,  which  1  consider  to  be 
the  plainest  and  most  certain.  These  are  to  be  found  in  the 
13th  chapter ;  and  all  of  them  relate,  as  I  apprehend,  and  as  is 
now  generally  agreed  among  the  best  commentators,  to  the  time 
of  Antiocbus  Epiphanes,  who  is  the  almost  exclusive  subject  of 
prediction  in  the  closing  ratt  of  the  book  before  us. 

To  the  question  which  Daniel  puts  (12 :  €) :  "  How  long  shall 
it  be  to  the  end  of  these  wonders  ?"  viz.,  to  the  accomplishmeat 
of  the  wonders  predicted  in  chap.  xi.  and  the  first  part  of  chap, 
xii.  (all  of  which  seems  to  constitute  one  continuous  predicdon), 
the  angel-interpreter  answers,  that  *'  it  shall  be  for  a  time  and 
times  and  a  half"  (13 :  7),  i.  e.  lor  3^  years,  =  42  months,  or 
1260  days. 

Now  on  the  supposition  that  this  period  of  time  relates  to  the 
desolations  and  sacrilege  occasioned  by  Anttochus  Epiphanes 
at  Jerusalem,  (and  that  it  does  I  do  not  see  any  good  reason  to  . 
doubt),  Uien  it  would  seem  that  {he  designatioa  of  time  was  in- 
tended to  be  understood  as  literal,  and  not  as  representative^ 
i.  e.  tliat  which  puts  one  day  for  a  year. 

Aatiocbus,  as  it  appears  from  history,  had  been  baffled  in  his 
fourth  eipedilion  against  Egypt,  in  the  spring  of  167  B.  C, 
bv  the  interference  of  the  Roman  ambassadors,  who  mhibited 
his  making  war  upon  that  country.  In  June  of  the  same  year* 
on  bis  return  from  Egypt,  he  detached  Apollonius,  one  of  his 
military  agents,  with  22,000  men,  in  order  to  subdue  and  plun- 
der Jerusalem.  This  was  efiectod.  Soon  after  this,  Anti- 
ocbus issued  an  edict,  that  all  people  under  his  dominion  sboidd 
conform  to  the  heathen  worship  which  he  himself  had  adopted. 
To  compel  tlie  Jews  to  the  adoption  of  such  a  measure,  he  sent 
Atbenaeus  to  Jerusalem,  in  order  that  he  might  instruct  the 
Jews  in  the  riles  of  heathen  worship,  and  induce  or  compel 
then  lo  join  in  tboae  rites.  On  the  1 5tfa  of  Kisler  (December) 
of  the  nooe  year,  an  aliar  for  sacrifice  to  Jupiter  Olympiui  was 
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placed  on  the  altar  of  Jehovah  in  the  temple ;  and  on  die  2Sth 
of  the  same  month  sacrifices  were  offered  upon  it.  This  was 
ax  months  after  Apollonius  bad  taken  the  ci^jr.  Three  years 
■Aer  this,  Judas  Maccabaeus,  having  defeated  the  Syrian  ar- 
mies in  Palestine,  cleansed  the  temple,  and  again  commenced 
sacrificing  to  Jehovah  upon  the  altar  there  ;  which  took  place 
exactly  three  years  after  its  profanation  by  Alhenaeus.  In  this 
way  the  three  years  and  a  half  are  plainly  and  satisfactorily 
made  out. 

in  accordance  with  this,  Josephus  states  (Prooem.  ad  Bell. 
Jud.  ^  7),  that  "  Antiocbus,  ukiog  Jerusalem  by  force,  held  it 
three  years  and  six  months."  In  Bell.  Jud.  I.  c.  1.  §  1,  he 
states  again,  that  "  the  continuation  of  the  daily  sacrifices  was 
interrupted  [by  Antiocbus]  for  three  years  and  six  months." 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  Antiq.  XII.  c.  7.  ^  6,  Josepbus  reck- 
ons this  period  at  three  yeari ;  "  the  temple,  laid  waste  by  An- 
tiocbus, remained  in  this  state  three  years."  But  in  this  latter 
case  two  explanations  may  be  given  of  the  variation  from  the 
preceding  numbers.  The  first  is,  that  Josephus  means  here  to 
Hieak  merely  in  round  numbers,  without  designating  the  fiac- 
tKHi  of  a  year,  (a  usage  so  common  that  it  needs  no  explana- 
tion) }  the  second,  that  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  heathen  altar 
was  set  up  in  the  temple,  and  sacrifices  offered  thereon,  during 
only  three  years.  Either  explanation  will  be  satisfactory  to 
loy  one  acquainted  with  the  usages  of  language. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  con^deration  of  the  other  similar 
example  in  Can.  7  :  25,  which  is  a  ease  of  more  difficulty,  H 
will  be  useful  to  consider  other  and  more  certain  designations  of 
time  in  this  book.  In  Dan.  13:  11  it  is  said,  that  "  Aom  the 
time  the  daily  sacrifice  shall  be  taken  away,  and  the  abomma- 
lion  that  maketh  desolate  set  up,  there  shall  be  1390  [not  1260 
as  before]  days."  Is  this  a  penod  different  from  the  iormer  3^ 
years? 

I  apprehend  it  is  iwt ;  excepting  that  it  is  more  ipeeifie. 
Hie  same  subject  aod  tbe  same  events  are  referred  to  in  both. 
But  in  the  first  designation  of  time,  tbe  more  popular  number 
three  and  a  half  (the  lialf  of  tbe  sacred  number  aeven)  is  em- 
ployed, and  the  wlx>le  occnrreoce  is  spc^en  of  only  in  ■  general 
way  ;  while  in  the  second  designation  ^v.  11),  both  &cts  and 
time  are  more  tpeeificaSy  stated.  Tbe  nifference  is  only  thirty 
days  between  the  two  dengnations  of  time.  Tbe  aim  of  ttw 
latter,  it  can  sear«dy  be  doubted,  u  to  rvduct  the  conpotatioa 
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to  minute  exactness.  The  whole  >e  perfectly  natural,  and  is 
not  Uible  to  any  serioui  objection.  Profane  bifltoiy  vcucbet 
for  the  correctnes  of  the  thne  u  g«ierally  stated.  But  llw 
history  does  not  enable  us  to  specificate  the  day*.  In  these 
circumstances,  we  may  well  admit  the  1290  days  to  be  an  ex- 
act designation  of  time. 

Once  more  ;  in  Dan.  12  :  13,  he  is  pronounced  to  be  Mess- 
ed, "who  waiteth  and  cometh  to  the  133ft  days."  What  isths 
design  of  this  speci6cation  ? 

To  answer  this  question  we  must  advert  to  the  fact,  that  on 
the  SSth  of  the  mtfnth  Kislev  (December)  in  the  year  164  B. 
C,  Judas  Maccabaeiis  restored  Uie  temple  worship.  This  was 
the  terminua  ad  qwm  of  the  1290  days.  Antiochus  died  sooh 
after  this,  at  Tabae  in  Paratacene,  on  the  frontiers  of  Persia  and 
Babylonia,  on  his  way  toward  Jndea,  wiih  an  exasperated  reso- 
Intion  to  exterminate  the  nation  of  the  Hebrews.  Profane  his- 
tory does  not  iiimish  us  with  the  exact  dates  as  to  the  day  of 
his  death  ;  but  in  the  absence  of  this  exactness,  and  while  wc 
bare  a  general  statemeBt  which  tallies  with  the  facts  above  rela- 
ted, we  may  well  believe  that  the  number  of  the  prophet  is 
icniptdoudy  exact.  The  sum  of  133*  exceeds  1290  by  46. 
It  was  46  days,  then,  after  the  puiificatkin  of  tiie  temple  by  Ju- 
das Maocabaens,  that  the  death  of  this  furioDs  and  terrible  per- 
secutor happened.  No  wander  the  prophet  calls  those  blessed, 
who  should  live  to  see  the  day  of  ddlventnce  from  snch  imm- 
ble  outrages  as  Antiochus  committed.  For  a  considerable  time 
after  )us  death,  the  Jews  enjoyed  quietude  and  rdigious  liberty. 

Thus  far  all  is  so  natural  and  accords  so  well  with  faet,  that 
we  seem  constrained  to  adntit  the  littfal  interpretatioa  of  Dan- 
iel's numbers.  But  there  are  some  other  periods,  in  rented  to 
which  there  may  be  mora  of  doubt  and  ASculty. 

One  (A  the  most  controverted,  is  th«  designation  of  tsne  in 
Dan.  8:  14.  Inquiry  was  made  of  one  angel  by  another,  a&er 
the  desolations  which  the  person  signiied  by  the  IklU  horn 
would  occasion  in  Palesune  bad  been  disclosed  to  Dfniel,  (vs. 
9>— 13),  "  How  long  (he  viaon  would  be,  concemmg  the  daily 
•acrifice  and  the  transgression  of  desolation  (tiKrlD  v^n ,  tne 
dxtoliaing  tin),  to  give  both  the  sanctuary  and  the  host  to  be 
trodden  under  foot. "  •  The  answer  received  was,  that  "  it  would 
be  for  2,900  days ;  then  should  the  sanctuary  be  cleansed ;" 
V.  14. 

It  vwtM  occupy  «  conaideraUe  volume,  merely  to  give  a  his- 
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tmical  detail  of  the  interpretatioiu  that  hare  be«i  put  upoa  this 
pmssage.  Notbiog  cbb  be  mora  diverse  than  aonw  of  thnn  hare 
been  ;  for  they  ^ree  neither  in  the  ttmUnut  od  qmem,  and  of 
course  not  in  the  terminiu  a  quo  ;  oat  in  the  length  of  time,  io- 
asoKKb  as  lome  make  it  ItSO  Atys,  some  3300,  aod  others 
3300  years.  Amidst  such  an  ocean  (a  tamoltuous  one  too)  of 
ooi^ecture  and  even  conceit,  bow  shall  one  guide  bis  little  barcfiie 
in  mfety,  and  arrive  without  wandering  from  his  course  at  lus 
destined  port?  , 

Mr.  Fabw,  in  bis  recent  and  leaned  work,  The  Sacred  Calnt- 
dar  ofPropieof,  the  ooasummatioa  (as  he  tells  us)  of  his  la- 
bours upon  the  prophecies,  says,  that  we  must  uDderstaod  ibe 
time  inquired  after  by  the  angel  here,  to  refer  to  tlie  time  occu- 
pied by  ail  the  oecumnctM  designated  m  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
ceding visi<m  i  of  course,  to  the  time  from  the  Gommeocenient 
of  the  Persian  empire  (symbolist  by  the  ram),  down  to  some 
impcwtant  erent  (the  cleansing  of  the  sanctuary)  3300  years  af- 
ter this  period.  According)^  he  tells  us,  that  the  Pernaa  em- 
pire took  its  rise  somewhere  between  811  and  771  A.  C,  and 
Gtnsequently  the  great  period  of  3300  years  must  terminate 
sonoewbere  bMwten  1490  and  1530  P.  C.  On  the  whole,  be 
fixes  uftm  A.  C.  784  £>r  the  rise  of  the  Persian  monarcby ; 
and  then  considers  the  year  1  &17  P.  C,  (the  year  m  which  Lu- 
tbar  coDsmeneed  the  RefonnatioD),  as  the  time  of '  cleaodng  the 
sanctuary.' 

It  would  probably  be  in  vain  to  suggest  to  Mr.  Faber,  that  the 
riskn  here  is  cxpresly  said  to  coocem  the  daily  tacrifict  (vs. 
It,  13, 13),  i.  e.  the  Tonn  T}\^9 ,  wbicb  was  and  could  be 
oidy  the  morning  and  evening  tacrijicBi  of  the  temple  ;  and  con- 
■equcntiy,  that  when  this  sacrifice  had  been  interrupted  and  the 
temple  defiled  by  heathen  rites,  "  the  cleausiag  of  tm  sanctuary" 
must  oecesscuily  mean,  the  purification  of  the  temple  and  the  due 
restoration  of  its  sacred  rites.  As  Mr.  Faher's  book  and  system 
arenotbuih  upon  pbdblogy  nor  the  sober  principles  of  henne>- 
oeulicB,  so  su^esttooB  of  this  nature  would  doubtless  have  little 
or  BO  weight  with  him.  But  men  o(  a  different  cast,  vrtio  de- 
mand a  fauis  m  ptBk>logy  and  bntmy  lor  the  suf^iort  <A  an  hitcc- 
fKtstioo,  will  regard  such  exegesis  with  a  very  disltustfiil  eye. 

NotUng  can  appear  pfauoar  or  mora  certain  to  me,  than  that 
the  3300  days  have  relation  to  what  was  to  be  done  by  the  perr 
sn  syabidiMd  l^  "  the  Utile  bom"  (Dan.  S :  9),  aad  that  the 
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elMutng  of  th«  sinctuny  wu  ac  event  wMieh  wts  immediatdy 
to  follow  the  overthrow  of  his  power.  That  this  person  wu  Ao- 
tiocbus  Epiphaoes,  the  latter  pm  of  the  hook  of  Daniel  does  not 
sqem  to  leave  any  sufficieot  room  to  doubt ;  specially  if  we  com- 
pare chap.  8:9—13  with  11  :28,  30—36,  41 — 46,  and  chap. 
12:  10,11,  We  have  then,  if  thb  be  allowed,  the  (ertmniu  ad 
qutm  of  the  3300  days.  It  is  the  time  wbcp  Judas  Maccabaeus, 
after  a  auccession  of  splendid  victories  over  the  Syiian  forces  of 
Antiochus,  freed  Palestine  frpm  the  oppressive  power  of  this 
tyrant,  and  "  cleansed  the  sanctuary,"  and  renewed  its  tact^d 
rites  (as  ws  hare  seen  above)  on  the  3&th  day  of  the  month  Kls- 
lev  (December),  in  the  year  184,  A.  C. 

If  DOW  we  take  this  point,  and  count  back  2300  days,  i.  e.  ■ 
6  years  and  14  days,  (counting  360  days  to  a  year,  as  Joha 
does  in  the  Apocalypse,  where  1360  days  are  mentioned  as 
equivalent  to  43  months  or  3}  years),  then  we  must  come  to 
some  point  in  the  life  of  Antiochus  from  which  these  2300  days 
commence,  i.  e.  we  must  arrive  at  the  teminut  a  quo.  WInt 
is  this  point  ? 

It  would  lead  me  entirely  astray  from  my  main  purpose 
here,  to  discuss  the  various  opinions  of  commentaton  in  re- 
gard to  this.  Even  Havemick,  in  his  recent  work  on  Daniel, 
has  advanced  the  opinion  that  the  termmiu  a  ftio  begins  mik 
the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  Apollonius,  in  Jane  of  167  A.C., 
and  that  the  termmu  ad  quern  is  not  the  cleansing  of  the  sanc- 
tuary by  Judas  Haccahaeus,  but  the  vrctoiy  over  Nicanor  (A. 
C.  161),  the  military  chief  srat  by  Demetrius  Sot»  the  king  of 
Syria  in  order  to  subjugate  the  Jews.  But  this,  after  all,  leaves 
a  tUfieU  (according  to  his  own  mode  of  reckoning)  of  i9  days. 
Then,  moreover,  there  was  no  interruption  of  the  worship  of 
the  sanctuary  under  the  reign  of  Demetrius  Soter,  and  no 
deansing  of  it  by  Judas.  The  whole  expedition  of  Nicanw 
vras  deigned  principally  to  confirm  the  then  high  priest,  Alci- 
muB,  in  his  office.  This  military  commander  did  mdeed  exer- 
cise great  aeveri^  and  cruelty  toward  such  Jews  as  resisted 
his  interference  ;  but  the  inlerMrence  itself  was  not  in  order  to 
deetroy  the  rites  of  temple-worship,  but  to  decide  wbo  should 
conduct  tbem.  Consequently  I  cannot  adopt  (he  termintu  gd 
miem  of  Havemick,  Jiecause  it  appears  to  be  so  difierent  liom 
that  described  m  Dan.  8:  13, 14. 

1  must  count  the  6  yean  ud  14  days,  then,  back  from  the 
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ntemwig  of  tha  swctmry  fay  Judas,  to  A.  C.  164,  to  now* 
thing  done  by  Antiocbvs  against  tb»  Jews  or  (bsir  raligtoa. 
Wtwt  was  tbis  ?     Is  there  ai^  tbbg  to  correapond  i 

In  the  early  part  of  Aaiiochus'  reigo,  Oniaa  (a  youi^  brother 
of  the  high  prieat  Jason)  who  took  ihe  Greek  name  of  Mene- 
kus,  and  publicly  abjured  the  Jewixb  religion,  obtained  the 
office  of  high  prieat,  by  bribing  Aatiochus  with  the  promise  of 
targe  sums  of  mooey  ia  the  way  of  tribute,  la  order  to  raise 
this  money,  be  took  tbe  sacred  vessela  of  tbe  temple,  and  sold 
them  to  the  Syiiaos.  Id  tbe  year  170  A.  C,  Antiocbus  io- 
raded  Egypt,  and  returoing  to  Palestine  for  winter  quarters, 
the  Sanbedrim  of  the  Jews  sent  deputies  to  him,  while  be 
was  at  Tyre,  in  order  to  accuse  Menelaus  of  sacrilege,  so 
that  be  might  be  removed  from  office.  The  aociisation  was 
fblly  suhsuniiated ;  but  Antiocbus,  from  pecuniary  nwtiros, 
acquitted  Meneiaus,  aad  put  to  death  the  three  deputies  of  the 
Sanhedrim  who  came  to  accuse  him.  This  was  "casting- 
down  some  of  the  host  and  stampiog  upon  ibem."  The  word 
hott  (in  vs.  10 — 13)  evidently  means  tbe  same  as  holy  people 
m  V.  24,  viz.,  such  as  were  zealous  for  tbe  honour  of  God  and 
tbe  purity  of  his  worship ;  not  unlike  the  meaning  which  the 
evangelical  poet  gives  it,  when  be  speaks  of  "  ibe  sacramental 
koMt  of  God's  elect." 

Couniing  now  from  the  year  164  A.  C.  in  which  tbe  sanctu- 
ary was  cleansed,  to  the  year  170  A.  C.  in  which  ttiis  atrocious 
cruelty  took  place  against  the  pious  Jews,  we  have  6  years. 
As  to  tbe  14  days,  we  have  no  certab  dale  iu  history  to  reck- 
on ihem ;  but  if  the  yeart  are  correct,  we  may  well  suppose 
the  dayt  to  be  so.  It  will  be  remembered,  in  making  out 
die  computation,  that  it  was  near  tbe  end  of  the  year  164  A. 
C.  when  the  sanctuary  was  cleansed  by  Judas ;  and  it  was  al- 
so  near  the  end  of  the  year  170  A.  C  when  Antiocbus  retired 
to  Palestine  for  winter  quarters. 

Three  times  after  tbb,  did  Antiocbus  pass  through  Palestine 
is  order  to  invade  Egypt;  never  without  vexatioot  and  ezae- 
tk»s.  The  heavy  tribute  imposed  upon  Menekus  was  kept 
op ;  and  Menelaus  himself,  a  sworn  heathen  as  to  reiipon,  was 
kept  in  tbe  office  of  high  priest ;  who,  when  Antiocbus  (boob 
tfyn  the  events  related  abovej  took  forcil;le  uoeseasion  of  tbe 
city  of  Jerusalem,  169  A.  C.  (a  short  dme  aner  tbe  masncre 
above  related,  conducted  bim  into  the  temple,  jmned  him  in 
m  there,  and  gave  to  him  all  the  gold  and  aim 
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funuture  wfajcfa  was  foynd  theorem.  Oa  ibia  ooeasKMi,  Amio- 
cbus  is  said  (actxffdin^  to  Jahn)  to  have  massacred  80,000  per- 
sons, to  hare  taken  40,000  prisoners  aad  to  have  sent  as  many 
more  into  slavery.  Be  it  that  the  numbers  are  overrated,  Oill 
the  ravages  must  have  beea  dreadful.  Welt  might  the  angel, 
and  Daniel  after  him,  name  this  terrible  enemy  oftbe  Jeirs,  lie 
dettrot/er,  Dijiia . 

Renewed  and  awful  deaolatioas,  made  by  this  same  de- 
stroyer, took  place  again  in  167  A.  C,  aa  lus  already  been 
stated  above.  There  is  no  want  oifaeU  then,  to  shew  that  the 
Urmintu  a  quo  may  well  ttegin  with  the  massacre  of  the  three 
deputies  of  the  Saofaedrim  late  in  170  A.  C. ;  and  of  course^ 
that  the  six  years  and  fourteen  days  may  end  in  tbe  latter  part 
of  the  year  164  A.  C,  when  Judas  cleansed  tbe  sanctuary. 

Whether  this  period  has  been  distinctly  recognised  by  inter- 
preters, I  know  not.  I  have  inquired  sin^y  for  facts.  Thesa 
are  as  has  been  suted ;  if  tbe  labours  of  Prideaux  and  Jahn 
are  worthy  of  credJL 

Thus  far  then  all  ^ak  m  favour  of  a  literid  ioteTpretatiDn 
of  the  designations  of  time  in  Daniel.  One  more  passage  of 
the  like  tenor  with  those  exairaned,  still  remains ;  which  bu 
given  occasi<Hi  to  as  many  different  opmioDs,  as  the  one  that 
we  have  just  considered. 

In  Dan.  7:33 — 25,  tbe  Iburth  beast  symboUzes  a  kingdom, 
out  of  which  ten  horns  [kings]  are  to  arise ;  and  after  these, 
another  horn  [king]  diverse  from  them,  who  shall  mbdue  tiaet 
lungs ;  who  shall  blaspheme  God,  and  persecute  the  sainu,  and 
chainge  times  [a|^ioted  feast-days]  and  laws ;  and  these  [ihe 
saints  and  laws]  are  to  be  given  into  his  bands,  for  a  tine  tmi 
timit  and  the  aividi7ig[i.  e.  half] «^ rone;  7:25.  Are  we  to 
find  AntioohuB  Epiphaaes  here  i  Or  is  this  a  designatka  dif- 
fered fTom  all  which  we  have  yet  ooosidered  ? 

These  questions  have  been  mswered  in  different  ways ;  as  any 
one  acquainted  with  the  history  of  commentary  would  naturally 
suppose.  According  to  Jahn,  Dereser,  De  Wette,  Bleek,  aad 
'  Rosenmueller,  the  four  kings  designated  by  the  four  beasts,  ia 
chap.  VII.,  are  the  Chaldee,  Median,  Persian,  u»d  Macedonian 
«iDpires;  the  latter  emmre  including  tbe  four  monarchiet 
wfaich  ^ang  out  of  it.  Bertholdt  and  aooDe  others  have  rep- 
reseated  ibese  kiagdoms  as  being  the  BafayloniaB,  the  Medo- 
Peruan,  that  of  Alexander,  and  tbe  oonposite  one  of  bis  suo- 
CMMrs.     Others,  and  t^  gKat  majority  of  expoaitoES,  repre- 
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sent  ihe  feur  monarehiet  u  those  of  Btbylon,  Medo-Persia,  Ma- 
cedoa,  and  Rome. 

In  farour  of  this  last  view,  Hea^teaberg  has  said  some 
striiuog  things  in  bis  Attthentie  det  Daniel,  p.  199  seq. ;  and 
HsFeroick  abo,  in  an  Excunus  at  the  close  of  his  work  on  the 
same  prophet  Those  who  wish  for  particulars  may  consult 
these  works,  and  others  on  the  prophecies  of  Daniel.  In  such 
geoenl  descriptions  as  diose  of  this  prophet  in  chap,  vii.,  there 
b  room  enou^  for  conjecture  to  those  who  are  foBd  of  indul- 
ging it ;  and  not  a  Uttle  may  be  said  m  favour  of  several  di:^r- 
ent  thwries  of  interpretation. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  our  present  purpose  to  determine 
the  question,  which  scheme  of  interpretatioo  as  mentioned 
aboTe  is  in  the  right.  Be  it  that  the  Roman  empire,  or  the 
Macedonian,  is  meant,  still  the  "other  horn"  which  arises  after 
the  ten  horns  (v.  24),  is  plainly  an  individual  king,  who  is  a 
blsspbemer  and  a  cruel  and  unretenting  persecutor  of  the  pious. 
This  king  is  to  continue  his  persecutiona  for  "  a  time  and  times 
and  die  dividing  of  time,"  i.  e.  tbcee  and  a  half  years.*  Now 
if  we  make  this,  (as  Mr.  Faber  and  others  make  all  such  de- 
sigaatioDE  of  time),  to  mean  1360  years,  what  possible  congni- 

*  That  the  Hebrew  and  Cbaldee  do  thus  employ  the  words  which 
ingnify  timt,  maj  be  easily  shewn.  For  such  a  Chaldee  uatt,  the 
reader  may  consult  Dan.  4:  Ifi,  33,25,  33,  (in  the  origiaal  Chaldee 
it  is  4:  13,  30,  23,  39),  where  yts ,  (lemptu  ataivium  ti  d^Hvm,  aeo- 
Mn,(^7nnnl<(Itu»«J,  is  employetf,  in  connection  with  thennmernl  nyS'd 
(teotM),  lo  designate  the  number  o( years  during  wbich  Nebucbsdnez- 
xar  abould  b«  exiled  from  bis  throne  and  afibcted  with  madnsM.  The 
■ame  word  (Cbaldee  ]^  )  ia  again  employed  in  the  punge  (Don.  7: 
35),  on  wbich  the  ten  above  commenta.  The  ooireapouding  He- 
brew word  isia ,  of  the  Mme  Ngnific&iion,  is  used  for  the  nme  por- 
poae,  i.  e.  to  deeignale  ytart,  in  Dan.  13: 7.  In  like  manner  the  He- 
brew word  ti^"  (in  the  plartd  only}  is  used  to  designate  years ;  see 
in  Lev.  25:37."  Judg.  17:  10.  1  Sam.  2:19.  Ei.  3:  10.  Is.  33:10, 
comp.  S9;  1.  3  Cbron.  21: 19,  bL  It  seems  to  be  plain,  that  the  ite- 
brewa  and  Chaldeans  employed  the  words  i^iB  and  "yis  in  the  nma 
way  that  we  do  the  word  tnuofi,  which  usuolly  means  a  rtgvlarbf 
Ttemrmg  or  i^powiad  lisw.  When  we  say,  'The  next  maMn  I 
tetend  to  boild  a  bouae,'  we  mean,  that  we  intend  to  build  mte  die 
next  year,  although  die  idea  of  an  ^tpnqiriata  part  of  the  year  fbr 
anch  a  purpoae,  ia  alao  designated  by  Ihe  word  mum*.  BiU  in  lb* 
case  ^Mcified  above,  y^S  and  l^li:  do  most  plainly  mean  jpeor. 
Vol.  V.  No.  17.    '  7 
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i^  or  probabilitj'  can  there  be  in  nidi  an  iiiMpfVtatioa  ?     Oma 

king  to  live  and  rdgn  and  perwcute  the  ehurcbes  1360  jrean ! 
The  thmg  needs  no  reAitation.  And  that  one  king  is  meant, 
I  appeal  to  tbo  natural  and  obTioas  meaning  4^  the  text  and 
ooDtext,  as  apprehended  bj  erery  candid,  intelligeot,  and  un- 
prejudiced reader. 

On  the  subject  of  the  emjHia  deaipaied  here  hj  the  (owth 
beastj  1  merely  remark  in  paaang,  that  the  principal  argu- 
meoU  in  ferour  of  tbe  Rowimt  empire  appear  to  be,  that  the 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah  seems  to  be  placed  in  inmediate  wo- 
cession  to  it  [n.  9 — 14,  comp.  vs.  36,  S7) ;  and  tlHt  tbe  ten 
hcHns,  and  dw  other  horn  sprin^g  up  and  breaking  three  of 
die  ten  (7:  8),  can  no  where  be  tound  in  the  history  of  tba 
Macedonian  empire,  i.  e.  of  Ale»mder  the  great  and  his  aoo- 
cessors.  But  Bertholdt  and  Rosenmuellcr  think  that  they  plain- 
ly and  undoubtedly  find  the  correq>ondents  to  these  symbols,  ia 
the  ten  kmgs  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  who  had  powesaioQ  of  Pal> 
egtine  before  the  reign  of  Antioohiu  Epiphaoes,  tib.,  Antigaous, 
Demetrius  PoliorcMes,  PtolcD^  Lagi,  Ptolemy  PhSadelphus, 
Ptolemy  Euergetes,  Ptolemy  Phik>pator,  Ptolemy  Epipbues, 
Ptolemy  Philomeier,  Antiochus  Magnus,  and  Seleueus  Plak>- 
pator.  That  these  Egyptian  and  Syrian  kings  did  in  (act  bold 
Palestine  in  tbfflr  possession,  seems  to  be  plainly  testi6ed  by 
Justin  (Lib.  XT.),  and  others.  That  such  empires  or  kings  as 
hare  relation  to  Palestine  or  the  Jewish  people,  are  the  usual 
and  special  object  of  prophetic  designation,  nay  in  a  measure 
the  txelutive  objects  of  it,  there  can  be  no  rational  ground  of 
doubt.     The  fact  lies  upon  the  face  of  the  sacred  record. 

Then  as  to  the  apparent  prvximity  of  the  Meseianic  domio- 
iOD  to  that  of  the  fourth  beast,  it  may  he  truly  said,  that  nothiojt 
is  ttiore  common  than  for  the  prophets,  when  threatening  era 
immediately  or  at  some  future  period  to  the  Jews,  to  annex  to 
their  threatenings  a  disclosure  of  Mesnanic  peace  and  prosperi- 
ty. So  Isaiah  continually  joins  the  latter  day  of  ek>ry  in  close 
Contact,  (so  far  es  his  words  are  concerned),  wim  deli?erance 
from  the  uabylonish  exile ;  Joel  unites  the  deliverance  of  the 
plague  of  the  locusts  in  his  time,  with  the  description  of  Vam- 
anic  plenty  and  peace.  The  prophets  seem  every  where  to 
overlook  all  intervals  of  time,  i>^ich  must  exist  betwee*  the 
Messianic  period  and  the  period  of  events  joyful  or  sorrowful, 
which  constitute  the  main  subject-matter  of  their  predictions. 
The  annexing  of  a  Messianic  prediction,  then,  to  a  description 
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ai  tbe  fiMinh  b«Mt  (D«n.  7:  33-^7),  cUBOt  ba  fxinaidered 
u  wfficieiit  or  sKtisbctary  evidutoe  that  the  Roawn  Mupira  it 
lUaigDKWd  by  tluB  boast. 

Ob  the  mW  ktiid,  ioaaoMicb  bi  the  domioioo  of  tbe  iburth 
beaat  seems  to  be  deaohbed  as  comu^  to  an  end  before  the 
oatabliriiment  of  the  Meenanic  Khigd<xa  (v.  26),  it  is  difficuk 
to  make  this  agree  mtb  tbe  biilDi7  of  the  Sumdhq  empire, 
which  huled,  at  least  in  its  great  eastern  brench,  for  more  than 
1000  years  after  tbe  introdaotioa  of  Christianity. 

I  regud  with  mnch  respect  and  approbation  tbe  e&tts  and 
taleats  which  HengiteDberg  and  Havemick  have  ezbibiled,  is  . 
cndeavotHBg  to  show  that  the  fourth  beast  designates  the  Roman 
empire,  and  especially  the  anticbristiaD  power  of  that  empire. 
But  my  main  difficulty  in  aeceding  to  their  views,  and  those  of 
others  who  defend  tlw  same  eotegeaii,  lies  in  this,  viz.,  that  a 
coinpariawt  of  Dan.  7:  7,  8  with  8:  9— 13.  11:26,30—36,41 
— 45,  and  13:  10,  11,  seems  alnwst  of  necessity  to  compel  one 
who  follows  the  simple  leading  of  exegesis  without  any  refer- 
snce  to  particular  schemes  of  interpretation,  to  believe,  that 
the  some  king  is  descriked  in  all  these  passages.  The  obarao- 
leristics  ai  the  impressor  are  the  same ;  "  the  time  and  Umei 
and  half  a  time"  is  the  same  ;  the  succession  of  a  Mesnaaic 
time  (if  chap,  xii,  1 — 3  be  interpreted  as  rehuing  to  the  time 
of  the  Messmb)  is  the  same ;  in  a  word,  the  descripti<»s  tallr 
with  90  much  exactness,  that  it  is  difficuh  to  make  them  speak 
ft  different  language. 

But  I  must  return  frcHD  this  digressira.  It  matters  not  to  my 
present  purpose,  which  of  these  schemes  of  interpretali<Mi  is 
true.  Some  one  pariicidm'  p«eecutor  and  oppressor  seems 
as  plainly  to  be  des^naled  m  one  of  these  places  as  in  tbe 
other ;  wid  since  in  cbaptors  rur.  xi.  and  xii.,  as  is  now 
generaliy  admitted  by  tbe  best  interpreters,  Antioobus  Epipbanes 
la  dengneted,  so  it  would  seem  not  to  be  improbable,  or  ratbeo', 
it  would  seem  nearly  certain,  that  on  Mdio%dwU  is  designated 
IB  chap.  VII.  34,  36.  If  so,  then  is  it  dear,  that  "  a  time  and 
times  and  the  dividing  of  times"  b  to  be  liUraUy  understood, 
and  not  as  """"'"g  1360  years. 

We  oome  now  to  a  diiferent  dsss  of  texts,  and  the  only  ones 
which  can  afibrd  any  aoalwy  to  justify  the  ububI  method  of 
eoostniing  the  desigmtkws  of  lima  m  the  Apocalypse,  i.  e.  oae 
itj  aa  meanti^  «  year. 
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In  Du.  d:  34  seo,  it  is  nid  :  Sevettty  tMth  on  dttermined 
wwn  thy  ptapU  and  upon  thy  holy  dty,  t»  A*mA  the  tratugrtt- 
swm,  ana  to  make  an  etui  of  nm,  and  tomMe  recvtKUiationf&r 
iniquity,  and  to  briiig  in  everlaititig  righttorunett,  a»d  to  teal  ap 
the  tnt%on  and  the  prophecy,  and  to  anoint  the  moet  Holy.  Know 
therefore  and  »nder$tand,  that  from  the  going  forth  mthe  eon- 
mandment  to  retlore  and  to  buUd  Jenualem,  vnto  the  Mtuiak  the 
Prinee,  ikail  be  leven  weekt,  atid  threescore  and  two  teeeka  ;  the 
ttreet  ihall  be  built  again,  and  the  mUl  even  in  Iroublont  iimee. 
And  after  tkreetcore  and  two  mtekt  thall  Meaiiah  be  eut  off. . . 
and  he  thall  conjinn  the  covenant  with  many  for  on*  week,  and 
in  the  midtt  of  the  week  he  thall  came  the  tacrifUeandtheabla- 
titm  to  ceate. 

It  would  occupy  pages  even  to  enumerate  the  rolunes  wfakb 
bare  beeu  written  upon  this  deeply  interesting  prophecy.  But 
this  would  be  aside  firoin  my  present  object ;  which  is  ndther 
to  explain  nor  vindicate  its  Messianic  design.  I  take  this  for 
granted  at  present,  for  tbe  sake  of  pursuing  without  any  hin- 
draoce  the  considsntioD  of  the  Manner  in  which  time  u  hire 
detignated.  Even  the  anti-messianic  interpreters  acknowledge, 
that  a  day  here  stands  for  a  year,  or  rather,  that  the  word  here 
rmdered  weekt  {avziB)  signifies  tecens  of  years. 

But  is  this  word  B'^jg'i}  rightiy  interpreted  here,  when  it  isreo- 
dered  weekt  ?  I  apprehend  not.  That  the  word  may  mean 
weekt  by  virtue  of  meantag  a  hebdomade  {ifiiofias)  of  daya, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  la  this  maoDer  we  find  it  em^^oyed  in 
Gen.  29:  37,33.  nil  x^ai ,  her  week,  i.  e.  probably  the  seven 
wedding-dayt ;  comp.  Judg.  14:  32.  SoinLev.  13:  5,I]'!73«, 
turn  weekt.  These  are  all  the  instauces  of  the  masculine  foim  of 
this  word  that  occur  in  the  Heb.  Scriptures,  excepting  those  in 
the  bpok  of  Daniel,  which  will  be  noticed  in  the  sequel. 

The  feminine  plural  n^73ip  occurs  nine  times,  niostly  in  the 
Pentateuch,  and  means  tevent  ofdayt,  i.  e.  weeks. 

But  in  Dau.  9:  iM — 37  the  masculine  form  uf  tlus  word 
occurs  six  times,  four  of  these  being  o^iha  plural  form  O^^^fi; 
which  occurs  no  where  else,  excepting    twice  in  this  same 
writer,  chap.  10:  2,  3.     The  use  of  the  word  in  this  form  is  - 
therefore  a  peculiarity  in  the  style  of  this  author. 

As  to  the  form  itself,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  it  was  m  all 
probability  adopted,  because,  m  the  ^at  balance  in  which  it  ■> 
empkiyed,  it  stands  coupled  with  a  wwd  of  similar  form  and 
sound,  vi&,  trvaaj,  ttcenty.     Once  intfoduced,  it  was  coo- 
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tinued  hy  tbs  miter  through  the  paragraph  whieb  ha  had  begun, 
and  winch  is  most  closely  conaected  b  its  contents.  That  the 
princij^  of  A«mi(>pAoti;r  has  occasioiia)  ioHuence  on  ihe^vrmi 
of  woitis  which  Hebrew  writers  adopt,  is  a  well  known  fact. 
But  independently  of  tlus,  we  know  from  Gen.  29:  27,  38,  that 
the  word  is  masculine  in  the  singular ;  e.  g.  nt<T  930 .  Now 
Dni«l  might  »nploy  the  masculine  form  in  the  plunl,  because 
it  was  die  less  common  and  vulgar  one,  and  would  «xcile  the 
more  notiee  in  a  reader  of  bis  book. 

Why  the  plural  both  of  the  masculine  and  femhiine'  forms  re- 
tans  the  Qomefa  in  the  first  syllables  unchanged,  neither  Oese- 
nius  Dor  any  of  the  lexicographers  that  I  hare  consulted,  have 
told  us.  Probably  it  was  in  order  to  distinguish  the  word  from 
ni»D,  oath. 

The  mam  questiiMi  how  recurs :  Did  Daniel  mean  to  desig- 
nate htbdomadti  ofjfeart,  or  of  dat/i,  by  the  wnd  Q^?^  as 
here  employed  ? 

fears,  must  be  the  answer,  I  doubt  not.  When  he  employs 
the  word  in  the  sense  of  daw,  he  puts  the  word  days  after  it  in 
the  way  of  explanation.  Thus  he  does  twice  in  10:3,  3, 
tra*  Q^ST^V.  This  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  he  had  before 
used  B^'o  as  standing  for  hepladet  ofiyean ;  but  now,  lest  the 
retdCT  sbonld  sdll  understand  the  word  in  the  same  sense,  he 
adds  BO  epexegedcal  word  which  leaves  no  romn  for  doubt. 

In  its  nature,  then,  rsp  ot  wm^  designates  only  fuptade  or 
heptadet ;  and  whether  Uiese  are  tevetu  ofytort,  or  mens  of 
deift,  must  be  determined  by  the  context  and  the  nature  of  the 
case. 

Iliat  yean  are  meant  in  Dan.  9  :  34 — 37,  seems  clear,  more- 
oTer,  by  loc^ng  back  to  the  first  part  of  the  chapter.  There 
Daniel  is  related  to  have  been  pondering  and  praying  over  the 
■evsnty  yeart  of  the  Babylonish  exile,  as  predicted  by  Jeremiah. 
At  the  close  of  this,  an  angel  was  sent  to  announce  to  him  joy- 
fiil  tidings  of  deliverance.  The  teventy  heptadea,  then,  would 
seem  of  course  to  mean  seventy  heptades  of  years,  because  of 
the  seventy  preceding  yean  with  winch  it  is  compared  by  way 
of  iraplicatimi. 

I  fully  concede  the  point,  then,  that  here  is  a  case  in  which 
seventy  heptades  stsnos  for  490  yean.  But  how  very  differ- 
ent this  case  is  from  any  deugnation  of  time  in  the  Apocalypse, 
mnst  strflce  every  attoitive  render.  It  is  true,  that  keptadet  may 
meaiifAgrtailet  of  yean  orofdays.    InDan.  10:2,3,  it  is  ex- 
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pkined  ni  motninj;  htptadea  tfdaut;  bare  tb»  oooneetioa,  tbt 
implied  compuiioa,  in  a  word  tot  whole  oature  of  the  OMi 
requires  heptadtt  of  years  to  be  understood. 

How  was  it  possible,  moreoyer,  that  all  the  erents  ptedicted 
in  Dan.  9 :  34 — 27  should  take  place  in  ssventjr  heptades  of 
weeks,  i.  e.  in  490  days  i 

la  a  case  now  so  unlike  nay  of  those  in  the  Apocaljrpse,  is  k 
not  matter  of  sorprne  to  find  Hede,  Faber,  aod  others  contnd- 
tng  BO  earnestly  for  construing  one  day  in  the  Revelation  ai 
meaxiiog  a  year,  because  thu  passage  in  Daniel  has  the  sense 
which  is  abore  ctwceded  ?  Tbe  cases  are  so  dianmilar,  that  it 
cannot  w^  be  con^dered  as  proper  to  argue  from  the  one  W 
tho  other. 

We  come  then,  after  examining  all  the  designatiofw  of  tima  in 
Daniel,'  to  the  only  case  which  seems  capable  of  being  drawn  in 
as  a  precedent  from  tbe  Old  Testammt  [vopfaecies.  This  is  ia 
Ezek.  4 :  4—6. 

In  this  passage  the  prophet  is  directed  first  to  lie  upon  his  lefi 
side  390  days,  and  bear  tbe  iniquity  of  the  bouse  of  Ivael ;  and 
then  to  lie  OD  bis  right  side  Ibr^  days,  and  bear  the  iniquity  at 
tbe  bouse  of  Judah.  "  See,"  said  Jehovah  further  to  fami,  "  / 
Aave  appointed  thee  xach  sat  roK  a  tbak." 

U I  ngbtly  understand  tbe  meaning  <^  this  dncdoo  to  the 
prophet,  it  is  in  substance  this,  viz.,  that  for  SdO  days  in  lao- 
cession  be  should  every  day  i^ace  himself  in  a  recuKbeot  pos- 
ture upon  bis  leA  wle,  and  put  upcm  hims^  some  heavy  oaf 
den  ;  and  this  aoticxi  was  intended  to  be  a  symbol  of  tbu  bur- 
den, wbk;h  would  be  laid  upoa  the  house  of  Israel  on  account 
(rf'  their  sins.  Each  dav  that  Esekiel  did  this,  was  detuned  to 
be  a  sjrmbol  of  a  ytart  pumshment  to  be  inflicted  on  them. 
In  like  manner  be  was  instructed  to  do,  during  40  days,  on  ac- 
count of  tbe  house  of  Judah ;  excepting  merely,  that  tiie  posture 
of  the  prophet  was  to  be  changed  from  the  left  to  the  right  nd& 

We  are  not  to  suppose,  at  least  t  caimot  thmk  the  suj^pontisn 
at  all  probaUe,  that  Ezekiel  was  commanded  to  lie,  during  the 
whoie  of  the  S90  days,  on  bis  left  side  ;  nor  during  the  wAmc  trf 
Ibe  forty  days,  on  hu  right  side.  Enough  for  all  the  purposes 
of  ^riobol,  ttwt  he  assumed  tbe  poeitioas  in  question  for  tnT 
lei^th  of  time,  however  brief,  during  tbe  reapeottve  d^s  vriaisa 
are  designated. 

Tins,  however,  is  pot  a  matter  of  interest  to  oar  pceeeat  in- 
quiry.   Our  qucBtioo  sow  is,  bow  such  s  designatitNi  of  time, 
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at  this  poouliu  cue — a  cose  of  tnetdj  tymboKe  actieo — tbouM 
evar  bare  passed  ioto  a  geBeral  principle  or  lav  atDong  tauiy 
commentators  on  the  prophecies,  wlucfa,  if  ne  are  to  credit  their 
MsonicHu,  regulates  almoA  all  the  various  periods  of  time  that 
are  named  in  the  pfedicti(»M  coQtained  in  the  boc^  of  Daniel, 
aod  in  the  Apocalypse.  And  to  this  question,  I  confess  myaelf 
oDBble  to  ffye  a  satisfactory  answer.  Nearly  certain  I  am, 
bowcver,  that  the  coosiderate  inquirer  of  the  present  day  will 
feel  some  serious  difficult  in  regard  to  this  method  of  inteipret- 
ug  deaimatiops  of  time  in  the  prophets ;  espedallr  will  he  feel 
ths,  if  oe  search  the  prophetic  Sciiptures  iat  himself.  It  is 
wtbuTMsn^  moreover,  that  the  difficulty  in  questkm  is  otte, 
which  ooae  of  the  commentators  who  adopt  this  rule  of  inter- 
pntattoa,  at  least  none  whom  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  consult, 

Tir  to  remove  in  a  sausfactray  manner. 
remark  in  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  this  alleged  rule 
or  {xtodple,  that  there  is  do  close  and  proper  aoak^  between 
the  case  m  Eoek.  iv.  and  other  cases  m  general,  in  Daniel  and 
b  (be  Apocalypse,  which  are  made  to  conform  to  it.  In  Eza- 
tid,  the  wb(^  transaction  was  mere  jymAoI ;  and  so  far  was  it 
from  ben^  obnous  or  a  matter  of  course,  that  Ezekiel  should 
understand  a  day  as  being  the  represenutive  of  a  year,  that  an 
afr§tt  declar^on  of  tlus,  on  die  part  of  Jehovah,  was  deemed 
BEoeMwy,  in  order  that  the  prophet  and  his  countrymen  might 
wdentand  the  true  nature  of  the  whole  transaodon.  In  this 
cue,  also,  thwe  was  a  most  evident  propriety  and  necessity  of 
■ailing  •  ^ort  period,  vis.  one  day,  the  representative  (if  I  may 
so  call  it^  of  a  coroparatively  long  period,  viz.  one  year ;  for 
ibe  propnet's  life  would  not  have  sufficed  to  amtinue  the  exhi- 
hiliiHi  (H  the  ^inbol,  for  as  long  a  time  as  the  pimishmmt  of 
lb*  house  of  Israel  and  of  Judah  was  to  continue. 

Bat  bow  can  a  simple  annunciation  or  destpiatioo  of  a  future 
peiied  by  werd*  (instead  of  actions),  compare  with  this  ?  For 
taaaipia ;  in  Dm.  13 :  7,  the  angel  interpreter,  m  answer  to  the 
^oeMion :  How  long  shall  it  be  to  the  end  of  the  wonderfid 
tkniga  predicted  resmcting  Antiochns  i  says :  Untii  a  tme  tmd 
timn  tmd  an  ha^,  i.  e.  according  to  the  laws  of  Chaldee  and 
liArewidioin,forayear,  two  years,  and  half  a  year,  or  (in  other 
mHs)  three  jrear>  and  a  hw.  Here  is  no  symbolic  action. 
Here  no  explanatJcm  is  added.  Here  is  no  suggestion  that  years 
are  ot  can  be  meant.  On  the  contrary  ;  as  it  is  natural  to  un- 
deataad  what  the  angel  says,  as  haiing  refcreoce  to  Ibe  tbhig* 
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whieh  be  hul Just  been  predtcting,  (sod  thege  refer  priaciptUy 
lo  Antiochus  Epipbaaes) ;  so  it  would  seem  to  be  doiog  vwlenca 
to  the  nature  of  things  to  make  the  supposition,  that  AntMchui 
was  lo  live  and  persecute  the  Jews  for  1360  years.  Tbe  oolj 
escape  from  our  conclusion  seems  to  be,  to  deny  that  Daniel  , 
has  reference  to  an  inditiMftui/  king,  and  to  maintain  that  it  mutt 
be  applied  to  a  tucceiMon  of  kings.  But  here  again  the  way 
appears  to  be  hedged  up  ;  for,  (1)  Tbe  context  sbiews,  beyond 
reasonable  contradiction,  that  an  itujitrtdual  kiug,  and  Dot  ■ 
succession  of  kings,  is  meant  to  be  deeignUed  by  the  prophet. 
(2)  If  it  is  applied  to  a  succession  of  kings,  it  must  mean,  as 
nearly  all  will  agree,  either  the  race  of  Syrian  kings  (of  whom 
Antiochus  Eplphaoes  was  (»e},  or  else  a  succession  of  Romac 
emperors  or  kings.  But  in  neither  of  these  two  cases  will  facta 
support  the  construction  that  must  be  given.  The  race  of  Sy- 
rian kings  lasted  but  a  sfaort  time,  viz.  about  258  years  (Jahn'i 
Heb.  Comm.  ^  106.  p.  338) ;  none  of  them  were  tbe  actin 
persecutors  of  the  Jews,  at  least  not  successful  ones,  except 
Antiochus  Epiphanes;  and  few  of  tfaem,  indeed,  had  dominkm 
over  the  Jews.  The  succession  of  Roman  emperors,  if  ve 
count  them  before  the  division  of  tbe  empire,  was  very  far  short 
of  1360  years  ;  and  even  if  we  begin  with  Julius  Caesar,  and 
continue  tbe  successton  down  in  the  eastern  braocb  of  tbs  em- 
[Nre,  we  must  close  with  Congtantine  IStb,  A.  D.  1069,  i.  e. 
about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  centuiy ;  (if  tbe  reekonii^  of 
Dr.  Priestley  may  be  relied  on,  in  Priestley's  Bic^.  Chart.  Hiil. 
1803).  Here  Uien  we  shall  fall  almost  a  century  short  fA  dw 
period  required.  But  what  would  be  still  more  to  my  purpose, 
is,  that  the  assiunption  must  be  made,  in  order  to  carry  tluwj^ 
the  exegesis  in  question  and  apply  it  to  tbe  Roman  power,  that 
all,  or  at  least  tbe  greater  part,  of  these  emperors  or  kings  were 
ftntxMiart  of  the  church.  Are  we  then  to  assume,  that  Coo- 
staotine  the  Great,  and  most  of  his  successors,  were  jterfscufon 
of  the  church  ?  not  to  speak  <A  mai^  heathen  emperors  who 
preceded  Constantine,  and  who  were  no  persecutors.  Ao  io- 
terpretatimi  which  makes  such  demands  as  this  upoo  us,  aad 
thus  saciifices  palpable  historical  facts,  should  not  Iiw  rec«v«d  to 
patronage  by  those,  who  are  inquiring  more  after  the  nmpU 
nwaning  of  the  Scriptures,  than  after  what  may  be  adduced  ia 
sa[^)ott  of  any  precooeeived  and  &vourite  tbeoiy  respectii^  tlM 
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i  for  B  Din.  13:  7,  cannot  be  flj^ed.  Hib 
a  so  obviously  true,  that  most  or  all  of  those  who  constme  (he 
perioib  in  Daniel  mi  John  as  sll  meanii^  rears,  bare  felt  con- 
stniiied  to  reaort  to  the  suppositiou  of  a  xp%ritK(d  and  eecltitat- 
tieal  SDti-Cbnstitn  [tower,  wbo  should  persecute  the  saints  dve- 
ro^  so  tong  a  period.  But  to  say  nothing  at  present  of  the 
nwiaHig  of  tbe  Apocalypse,  I  eannot  find  any  other  power 
^mbolned  in  Danieli  but  tbat  of  an  impious,  blnphemotis,  op- 
prewre,  penecntiDg  cinf  power.  He  is  suralj  such  a  power, 
who  b  doMrftwd  in  tbe  elerenth  ebepter  of  die  book  of  Daniel ; 
to  wUeh  Dan.  IS;  7  has  an  undoabted  reference.  Even  if  a 
persecDtiBg  tpiritual  dtMosuon  be  intended,  (as  is  so  strongly 
contended  br  by  most  of  the  later  English  expositors),  how 
osn  1360yisrs  of  desolation  and  persecution  be  made  out? 
Did  tbe  Romish  cbtn-ch,  after  A.  I>.  603  or  615,  continually 
nfcserre  tbe  attitude  of  penermtion  9  If  so,  who  were  ifae  ob- 
jKU  of  dns  persecution  durmg  a  great  part  of  rite  dark  aga^ 
So  ctHnptete^  triumphaat  whs  spiritual  donneaiioa  at  Rome, 
dning  much  of  this  period,  tbat  nooppontion  shewed  its  head ; 
nd  coBSeaneotly  no  persecution  was  carried  on.  To  make 
ODt  K  amttwuotu  period  of  1260  years  of  active  and  desola^g 
BWJocotion— is  what  nerw  has  been  done ;  and  what  indeed 
traoi  the  very  nature  of  tbe  case,  never  can  happen  among  the 
bom^  rue.  Yet  if  this  be  not  made  out,  ue  prophecy  of 
Damd  w^l  not  taHy  with  it. 

Will  il  be  said,  that  the  thne  is  yet  future  when  all  this  is  to 
happen  ?  Tbe  future  ^es  no  beoer  pledge  than  the  past,  lor 
ib  ponAiliiy.  ladeed,  the  day  of  glory  is  too  near  to  render 
tht  case  k  aappoeealde  one.  Rome  nods  to  ber  fall.  Hie 
dafcuesi  is  punhig  away,  and  tbe  9tm  of  Righteousness  aris- 
iag,  witb  beafiag  in  his  beams. 

One  more  rraoark  on  this  wbiect  of  tbe  nWitual  empire  of 
Rooks  »  designated  in  the  booR  of  Daniel,  and  I  have  done. 
¥  it  be  mdeed  so,  ^en  aB  analogy  between  this  empire  and 
tbe  other  three,  described  in  chap.  vii.  is  at  once  taken  away. 
Tbet«  the  power  is  confessedly  and  plainly  dvH.  How  can  it 
be  cmuidvred  as  eeeUtitutie€U  here,  without  any  hint  of  the 
writer,  tfan  wv  are  to  mtrapret  his  wwds,  in  this  case,  so  difler- 
<D^  iiom  iri»t  we  do  in  all  other  cases  which  stand  by  tbe 
Mttofki 

We  must  no  more  admit  impossibilities  w  improbabiBties  of 
n  exegetical  nature  into  our  scheme  ctf  interpreting  prodiecy, 
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tfasn  mlo  our  benneneutics  respecting  aay  other  porlioD  of  lb* 
Scriptures. 

We  hare  seen  the  impossibility  of  curyiDg  through  the  lys- 
tem  of  making  each  6a.j,  aa  named  in  prophecy,  the  re]ffeaeiit- 
atire  of  a  year.  It  presupposes  the  fact,  tlut  one  lung  is  to 
Kve  and  persecute  the  church  for  1260  years  ;  or  at  any  rUa, 
that  a  succession  of  Syrian  or  Roman  monarcbs  or  ecclesiastics, 
were  to  be  persecutors  during  such  a  period.  None  of  aU 
these  things  were,  or  can  be,  true.  Nor  can  we  see  any  r««- 
son  whatever,  why  the  prophet,  in  announcing  the  time  of  fo- 
ture  events,  if  he  meant  to  announce  it  in  a  definite  way,  should 
not  announce  it  directly  and  plainly,  with  the  full  desigDatkm  of 
time,  instead  of  usbg  one  day  as  the  representative  of  a  year. 
If  you  say,  it  was  the  wish  of  the  prophets  to  caat  a  kind  of 
vail  over  the  p^iods  which  they  name,  and  therefore  diey  have 
chosen  this  representative  method  of  den^ating  time ;  the  r»- 
|dy  is,  that  if  one  day  plainly  stands  fcMr  a  year,  no  more  vail  is 
thus  cast  over  the  dftsignations  of  time,  than  if  the  full  period 
were  plainly  and  directly  announced. 

In  short,  while  the  reason  is  pwfectly  palpable,  in  the  case 
mentioned  in  Ezek.  4:  4 — 6,  why  one  day  should  stand  for  a 
year,  because  the  exhibition  of  a  symbol  each  day  was  a  raati- 
ter  of  pergonal  labovr  and  tvffenng  to  the  prophet ;  yet  no 
reason  whatever  has  been  given  so  far  as  1  know,  and  iw 
good  reason  (I  believe)  can  be  given,  why  in  otj>er  cases  which 
are  simple  announcements  with  regard  to  the  iiiture,  one  ^y 
should  be  made  the  represenutive  of  a  year.  In  some  casai, 
we  certainly  know  that  such  a  role  of  interpretation  would  be 
absolutely  preposterous,  and  make  predictioa  directly  at  vaii- 
ance  with  facts.  Whra  Jeremiah  i»vpbeaied  d«t  ttw  Babylo- 
nish captivity  should  continue  70  years,  can  this  mean  70  yean 
of  which  each  day  is  the  representative  of  a  year,  i.  e.  36,300 
years?  Truly  a  long — long  captivity  I  And  when  Satan  is  to  be 
bound,  and  the  church  to  have  rest  1000  years,  does  this  mean 
860,000  years  ?  I  could  add  here  that  my  wuAes  would  ride 
with  ifais  last  interpretation  ;  but  how  can  my  understanding  be 
aatisfiMi  that  the  apostle  meana  to  designate  such  a  poiod  ? 

In  a  word,  if  the  prophets  in  any  particular  case  where  tbay 
mention  days  or  years,  meant  that  each  day  should  repr«aent  a 
year,  why  have  they  not  intimated  this  ?  In  Ezekm's  caaa, 
this  was  daeraad  necessary,  in  order  that  dte  mMier  ^ould<b« 
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Tightly  undrntood.  Id  odier  cases  which  difisr  so  widely  from 
tins,  why  was  it  not  equaUy  necessary } 

I  imy  livther  remark  on  this  |H-inciple  of  interpretatioD,  AM, 
impCMtaot — highly  important — as  expositors  have  made  it,  tbsy 
sre  bound  to  give  us  some  positive  reasons  why  it  should  he 
adopted.  The  burden  of  proof  lies  on  those  who  adopt  and 
defend  it.  Thej  are  bound,  then,  to  tell  us  wherein  the  analo- 
gy consists,  between  the  cages  of  Ezekiel  and  other  cases  in 
the  Scriptures.  Ther  are  obbgated  to  shew,  why  they  under- 
stand the  70  years  oi  the  Babylrabh  captivity  litenaly;  and 
the  1 000  years  of  the  MiUenDium  literaliy  ;  and  the  three  years 
of  Is.  16:  14,iiterally;  and  the  65  yearsof  Is.  7:  8,  Zt/era//y; 
Uld  so  of  many  other  passages ;  and  yet  construe  most  of  toe 
des^natioBS  of  time  in  Daniel  and  in  the  Apocalypse,  in  the  re- 
presenttrire  method  of  niakmg  one  day  to  stand  for  a  irtiole 
year  9  We  have  a  right  to  ask,  that  tba  con^tency  of  this 
exegesis,  and  its  harmony  with  foots,  may  in  some  way  or  other 
be  pointed  out.  Until  this  be  done,  is  not  one  forced,  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  case,  to  choose  a  path  to  walk  in  difierent  frc«n 
that  in  whicb  they  direct  him  to  travel  ? 

We  have  seen,  that  the  great  principle  by  which  the  designa- 
lioBS  of  time  in  the  Apocalypse  are  made  to  speak  de6oitely 
Mud  with  exactness,  has  a  very  slender  basis  for  its  suppwt,  if 
analogy  is  to  be  followed.  It  is  indeed  nude  to  rest  on  a  ease 
not  by  any  means  of  an  analogous  nature.  It  cannot  be  earried 
throagh  the  [Kophetic  declarations  of  the  B^e.  In  many  oas- 
es it  is  abandoned  even  by  its  patrons  themsdves ;  and  if  ap[rii- 
ed  to  the  famous  period  of  1360  days,  it  would  imply,  in  stnne 
eeBeSt-eitber  what  is  impoesible  accwcting  to  the  nature  of 
tfakigs,  or  b  others,  what  is  in  contradiction  to  well  known  and 
pa^Ue  facts.  We  cannot,  therefore,  admit  such  a  prindple, 
without  abandoning  the  safe  and  established  laws  of  exegesis. 

*  Bat  what,  then,'  it  will  be  said, '  shall  we  do  ?  Are  we,  nf- 
ter  all,  la  be  set  afloat  on  the  boundlets  ocean  of  conjecture,  a& 
to  the  time  when  the  greatest  and  most,^  mterestiE^  events  wiB 
bappen?  Have  the  prophets,  enHgbtened  by  the  Spirit  of  the 
ivmg  God,  been  unable  to  foresee  and  to  declare  the  time 
when  the  ^feat  events  which  they  predicted  should  happen  i 
Has  God  giveo  no  intimation  to  bis  church,  when  her  season 
of  afficdon  and  darkness  shall  pass  away,  and  Ught  from  beav- 
eobeam  upoB  her?  Do  the  oracles  of  Jehovah  speA  in  doubt 
and  uncertainty,  Eke  those  at  Delpbos  and  at  other  places  i 
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Puliew  it  vbo  ow,'  ssys  tbe  objwlor  to  the  viswt  I  li»« 
bma  su^ettiDg,  *  for  oaywlf  I  Dujst  rewd  this  ai  a  spaciee  of 
■lupticbai  or  uabelief.  The  impoetor  MobMnowd,  Aaliebrist, 
tad  tbe  Pope,  uutiy  hav«  a  certain  aad  definke  (ime  aM^ned 
them ;  aod  tbe  cburcbBs  ara  able  with  cvtmitj  lo  t«U,  wbca 
Ihia  time  aball  be  cwopleled.' 

AJ]  this  look*  plausible,  at  first  sigbt.  But  closer  aUanliOB 
to  tbe  prophetic  Scriptures  will  reoder  it  leas  attractive.  Is  it 
true,  I  atk,  that  wbea  greet  eveots  are  predicted,  ^ea  the  grael- 
wt  Ujat  ever  took  plaee  oa  thia  earth,  that  (be  time  when  tJbejr 
•hall  happen  is  always,  or  even  genertUy,  revealed  in  a  qtaoi- 
fica«dae&aite  roaner?  Surdy  not.  The  greuast  of  aU  ereots 
that  hare  ever  happened,  tbe  bcaraatioo  and  su&rjag  of  tbe 
Son  of  God  ;  thmgs  ia  which  the  ancient  aa  well  as  tbe  busr 
duirchfis  bad  the  deepest  intereat ; — these  were  vtMtUiy  ao- 
■oun'ced  without  aaj  specific  designatioo  of  time.  A  the  tatter 
day,  in  the  lait  time,  hert^Ur,  i»  that  day,  t»  thorn  doyt, 
are  tbe  well  known  and  usual  phrases  which  the  hakf  pn^ete 
bare  empl^ed  in  their  prediotioes  respecting  tbe  pronuwd 
Messiah.  Often  they  omit  eran  i^eee .  If  there  be  any  ex- 
cwtioa  to  tbe  rentarks  now  made,  it  ia  oae  passago,  and  one 
only,  in  tbe  book  of  Daniel  (  I  loaan  tbe  celebrated  pHMage 
teapecting  the  70  weeks  in  Deo.  9:  34—27.  Erra  iJub  luis 
beWt  and  still  is,  a  aubject  of  dispute  and  difficulty  aiaoag  tbtt 
BKMi  leaned  critics. 

Peter  takes  a  tibw  <^  tbe  subjeet,  like  that  just  (Mreaenteil. 
He  leUe  us  Uial  tbe  ptopheM  themselves  "  enquired  aod 
■earobad  diligently,  who  pivpbesiad  of  Uie  gMM  that  shoubi 
eome  to  us,  seaiebiog  what,  or  ubat  maitmer  oftimt,  ibe  Spt- 
nt  of  Christ  which  was  in  ibeis  did  sigDJfyt  when  it  lenified 
bebreband  of  the  suflkrioge  of  Christ,  ai^  tbe  gk>ry  that  sbotdd 
foUow."  The  pneit  tine,  then,  theee  piopbeta  did  not 
knpw.  It  was  only  rersaled  to  tbeei,  as  Peter  goes  txi  to  de- 
olara,  that  in  a  fiUwe  age,  Hm  dwrelopmeu  should  b«  ouhIa. 
And  this  accords  wilb  wMt  I  have  already  staled. 

Host  of  the  great  events  that  cooowned  tbe  Jewish  nattoD, 
are  predicted  wuhout  any  specific  designaiionB  (tf  time.  TM. 
the  Saviour  declare  tbe  exact  time  when  Jerusakm  would  be 
dMtri^ad,  and  Judea  laid  waste  ?  So  £»  from  this,  that  he  aa- 
SHW«  hie  inquiriDg  and  solicitouB  diseipleB,  that  "  tbe  day  and 
hour  are  known  to  do  mas ;  no,  not  eves  t«  the  aogelsj"  and 
one  Evangelist  (Mark,  in  13: 3S)  telk  us  that  beavd, '  not  evMi 
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Am  Son  hims^kiww  das  A*j.'  Yn  what  couU  be  »  siMMr 
^ipareotljr  of  deeper  iuteraat  to  the  diac^lee  >Bd  to  the  Jvin, 
ibiii  tba  koonledge  of  this  period  ? 

Wbf  ihodd  it  bo  aasumed  ai  itrangt,  tbaa,  tb«t  the  pracbe 
psisdc^die  Mia  of  Sin,  of  die  BeMt,  and  of  tbe  fiUee  Prophet, 
tre  not  definitively  limited  ?  Have  we  DOt  read  tbe  qoestiaa 
ibM  tin  BDiioDs  disciples  pat  to  die  risen  Saviow,  u  be  waa 
•boot  to  sweod  to  glorjr  i  "  Lord,"  said  tbef ,  "  wih  tbou  at  tkk 
tine  raalota  the  Idudom  asiu  to  brad  ?"  And  wbu  me  the 
•onver  ?  One  wtiicB  I  would  were  bettsr  remembered  bj  eH 
wka  call  oo  tbfl  Bune  of  the  Lord  Jesus :  It  ii  not  far  foa  ta 
hfm  the  thiks  er  tAe  acAflotri,  which  thc  Fatbre  hats 
nrr  in  bh  own  foweb.  How  often,  while  I  here  been 
leading  the  gpeculatirais  of  ii^nious  writers,  ia  regard  to  the 
tiatei  and  aeasone  Hipposod  to  be  limited  bv  the  ApocalTpse, 
kne  I  felt  compelled  to  excbim :  When,  O  when,  will  theM 
WDids  trf"  Jesus  to  his  diaci;^  be  believed ! 

b  may  then  be  a  pen  of  the  discipline  of  the  churches  oosr, 
H  it  WM  of  the  apostles  themselves,  that  the  times  and  srinnMs 
which  they  would  fun  know,  ue  still  reserved,  as  they  then  were,  ' 
iaibe  power  of  the  Father.  All  this  may  be;  yes,  and  for  wise 
sod  impottaM  ends  too,  and  iberefon  no  grounds  of  cofhiM, 
•or  even  of  wtmder,  in  reaUty  ezisL  1W  quesitoos  that  I  ban 
Mled  above,  and  which  have  given  me  oooasioD  to  say  these 
things,  have  been  often  put,  and  urged  with  great  eJoquoDoe 
•ad  power ;  but  after  all  th«y  are  but  declamation.  The  Bible 
is  fitted  witb  the  InKory  of  iaots,  which  are  of  the  same  aatui* 
as  Ibe  very  things  at  which  theee  queetioDs  express  ao  much 
woodar  aad  asmiiiishnwint.  .^id  wUte  this  is  the  case,  it  does 
aot  oooceni  us  to  be  moved,  in  the  Ibrmalion  of  our  opimons, 
hy  ear  or  all  of  sneb  BuggMtioos. 

But  let  us  BOW  take  leave  of  all  the  introductory  and  prepare 
atoiy  laatter  ndiicb  has  thus  far  occupied  ub,  and  advaoce  to  a 
neam  esaminatioa  of  the  queatioo  immediately  before  us,  which 
has  respect  to  the  timm  PCSiaiiAniD  in  vhz  ArocALirei. 

1^  great  periods  io  the  propbeoies  of  Danial  and  those  of 
te  ApocafypBB  that  are  modelled  af^r  them,  which  are  a  mal> 
lar  of  Uw  deepest  interest  to  us,  are  thoae  of  the  "  time  and  timoi 
aad  the  tfividiug  of  time,"  that  is,  dme  yean  aod  six  months  [ 
Iba  fiwty-two  l)N)Bthi^  which  is  the  sane ;  the  1360days,wUdi 
a9ioisoalyBiio40riDadei^eo«niing&i7B*n}  and  the  1000 
feiis  trfajcb  liB*«  fafaraoDo  to  the  wtar  d^  of  dw  cfauvoh's 
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glory  OD  orth.  Via  hove  then,  in  radi^,  oidjr  two  p«riodt 
wbieh  us  matten  of  special  iaterast  to  us ;  first,  thst  of  3^  J^usy 
wbich  limits  the  reign  and  influoioe  of  the  beast,  the  false  pro- 
phet, and  the  adTersaries  of  the  chorcb ;  and  secondly,  that  of 
the  1000  years,  which  limitB  the  contiouaoce  of  the  chiuch's 
bidiest  prospetity. 

In  order  now  to  come  at  the  real  meaning  of  these  most  ua- 
portant  designations  of  time  in  the  Apocalypse,  let  us  naeaioe 
DOW  the  matter  stands  in  regard  to  other  and  subcwdiDate  doig- 
natioDB  of  the  like  oature,  c<mtaiDed  in  that  book,  if  we  fint 
surrey  these,  and  learn  &(»n  them  the  cmnmon  ««m  loquendi 
of  the  writer,  we  may  then  advance  with  somcnrtiat  mora  of 
ocmfidmce  to  the  conndetation  of  the  two  most  interestmg  peri- 
ods ^ich  are  named  in  the  Revelatkn. 

But  before  I  proceed  farther,  1  desb«  ben  distinctly  to  say 
to  the  reader,  that  I  am  very  far  from  being  insensible  to  tin 
many  difficulties  which  encompass  this  long  controverted  and 
variously  represented  sul^ect.  I  know  well,  that  the  popular 
impression  is  difierent  &om  my  own ;  and  that  this  has  beeo 
occasioned  by  wriurs  of  much  ingenuity,  and  some*  of  them  of 
a  highly  req>ectable  measure  of  learning.  In  Ekigland  and  ib 
this  country,  however,  it  baa  not  been  the  case,  that  many  wii- 
tos  have  eng^ed  in  the  interpretation  of  the  prophetic  bodu 
of  Daniel  and  the  Revebtioa,  who  were  or  are  m  hi^  r^ote 
ibr  skill  in  the  sacred  languages,  and  especially  in  exeg^ical 
criticism.  Not  a  few  have  written  upon  these  books,  or  at  least 
on  the  Apocalypse,  who  could  not  evea  compare  the  New  Tes- 
tament diction  with  the  original  of  the  Old  Testament.  How  is 
it  possible,  now,  that  a  bo^  invested  so  entirely  with  a  Hebrew 
coatume  as  that  of  the  Apocalypae,  sbonki  be  interpretad  to  any 
good  purpose,  without  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Hebrev 
pn^ets  themselves  ? 

1  BSBume  to  myself  vny  little,  in  respect  to  this  knowledge. 
I  have  daily  nKHtifying  experience  how  small  it  is,  compared 
with  what  it  ought  to  be.  But  I  have  studied  the  original-boob 
'  <^  propdiecy  long  enough  to  know,  that  nothing  but  a  good 
knowledge  of  them  can  avail  us  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
Revelation.  1  have  studied  propbecv  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  kng  enough  to  doubt  of  the  "  Sacred  Calendars" 
of  Prophecy,  which  are  now  so  often  pro&red  to  the  Englnh 
and  Ametican  puUic.  I  cui  find  siwport  for  them  neither  in 
theprindpleiof  i^iiktbgy,  norin  tbe£Kb<tfhiitoiy;  and  tffay 
ibouid  we  trtift  to  imapnation  and  conjecture  ? 
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The  reader  will  aptiof^  for  me,  I  hope,  when  I  seem  to 
speak  in  the  way  of  direct  asaertiM,  iidiera  matter  (^opinion 
M^  be  otbennse  expressed.  I  deiire  to  say  here,  oate  f<v 
■U,  that  in  all  cases,  wlietber  in  the  preceding  or  subsequent  part 
ef  this  esaay,  I  mean  no  more  by  my  declarations  of  this  nature, 
than  ibnt  such  and  such  are  my  views.  I  offer,  indeed,  my  whole 
easay  to  the  pubUc,  with  more  diffidence  than  they  may  be  dis- 
posed to  give  me  credit  for.  1  ofier  it  as  a  matter  of  thought, 
eraminatton,  and  discusuon  on  their  part ;  not  as  a  thing  already 
made  out  and  fioished.  i  koow  too  well  the  difficulties  that  at- 
leod  it,  to  assume  intentionally  such  a  position. 

Having  made  these  explanatious  of  my  language,  and  of  the  . 
riews  v^uch  1  cberish,  I  invite  my  readers  to  cmsider  the  w&de 
matter  with  the  most  seritMis  atteotiofi.  It  is  surely  worthy  of 
it  I  would  hope  too,  that  whatever  errors  I  have  committed, 
they  may  be  pointed  out.  If  this  is  d(»e  in  an  exegetical  man- 
Bcr,  mthout  giving  the  reins  to  imaginatioa  and  discolouriDg  his- 
torical  &cts ;  if  it  be  done  with  good  temper,  without  dennncia- 
tioD,  and  with  the  apparent  love  of  truth  and  denre  to  know  it ; 
I  shall  rejoice  to  be  convicted  of  error ;  and  I  promise  to  be 
amoDg  the  first  who  will  acknowledge  it.  All  that  is  done  in  a 
different  way,  and  with  another  spirit,  my  readers  wilt  not  in 
general  bold  me  bound  to  notice.  As  the  discusaicxi  is  in  a  man* 
ner  novel  among  us,  it  will  not  be  expected  that  all  truth  should 
at  mice  be  elicited.  Let  us  he  satined,  if  by  *  the  ranning  to 
and  fro  of  many,  knowledge  is  finally  increased.*  Why  should 
we  demand  a  departure,  in  this  case,  from  aU  the  anak^es  of 
the  past? 

I  proceed,  then,  after  this  explkit  avowal  of  my  feelings  and 
intratioas,  to  the  examination  of  the  designadons  of  time  ccm- 
tajned  m  the  Apocalypse. 

The  first  intimation  respectmg  time  occurs  at  the  very  com- 
mencetDent  of  the  book :  "  The  revelatioa  of  Jesus  Christ, 
w^ch  God  gave  to  him,  to  shew  to  his  servants  what  mvit 
SHOBTLT  come  to  pati,  £  Stt  y^taitM  l*  rtt;i;f  ».*'  In  32  : 6  of 
die  same  book,  just  at  its  ckise,  the  same  thing  is  repeated,  in 
die  assurance  diat  <*  the  Lord  God  c^  the  spirits  of  the  prophets 
has  s«it  his  angel  to  shew  to  bis  servants  vhat  viiU  bpbedilt 
happen,  »  itTytMofiat  i*  ta/et."  In  33 : 7  it  is  said,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  very  tame  thing :  "  Bebold,  I  come  tpaddy,  tix"  r" 
and  in  22 :  30,  the  some  is  agun  said. 

Besides  these  examples  of  this  phraseokicy,  ail  of  wbtcbhare 
referenre  to  the  accomphshment  of  those  ihmgs  contaioed  in  the 
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kfoe^fypae,  dwre  are  ezunpln  ofit  ia  mDe  itf  ibe  epntiM  di- 
ncted  to  tb«  Mreo  chuicbM  in  AJ»  i  m^  in  3 :  t,  to  the 
cburchM  of  Bpbesus,  in  the  way  of  conMoinitioD  ;  ia  3 :  16,  to 
the  churches  at  Pergamos,  in  die  fame  way ;  in  3: 11,  to  the 
diurchea  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  way  of  eBCOuragenMnt  to  per- 
aereie  in  a  Chriitian  course ;  in  33 :  13,  the  same  ii  leid  to  the 
churches  in  graeral,  with  reference  to  the  reward  which  tb» 
Sanour  will  gire ;  aod  finally,  in  11 :  14  the  same  exi»eniaa 
ia  applied  to  the  coming  ctf  the  seoond  woe,  in  the  final  destrue- 
iHMi  of  the  spiritual  Sodom  mentioned  in  the  sajue  chapter. 

In  regard  to  all  this  latter  class  of  ezamf4es,  BotUng  more  !• 
necesaary  lo  be  said,  than  that  the  C9mi»g  jiwoUy  must  mean,  that 
BO  oonsideraUe  space  of  time  would  elapse  betore  Christ  WMih) 
come  in  the  manner  declared,  i.  e.  he  would  interpose  in  order 
to  punish  the  enemies  of  the  church,  or  apostatizing  ChristiaBS, 
and  (o  reward  his  faithful  followers,  aftet  a  short  period,  or  in 
a  little  while.  The  very  nnture  of  the  case  and  of  the  expree- 
sicB,  renders  the  designation  pi  tmte  here  iod^ite.  .  All  that 
can  be  concluded  from  it  is,  an  assurance,  not  as  to  the  exmU 
time  when,  but  as  to  the  fact  that  the  season  will  not  be  j»&> 
tracted,  in  which  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  would  specially 
interpose  lor  purpoaee  of  judgmmt  or  of  mercy. 

Analogous  lo  these  coses  are  those  in  chap.  I:  1.  23:  6, 20, 
which  r^ate  to  the  fiilfihnent  of  the  predietl<»ts  contabed  in  ths 
book.  These  expressions  have,  indeed,  been  made  by  many- 
critics,  the  point  on  wtuch  the  exegetns  of  the  whole  boc^  muat 
turn.  Applying  them  to  the  whole  contents  of  the  book,  they 
have  drawn  the  coucluuon,  that  all  which  is  jHwlicted  in  thai 
book  was  to  happen  speedily,  i»  f^X**'  *<'Z*'  >  '^^  b*>^  thence 
drawn  the  conclusioo,  that  the  writer  himself  expected  the  fiaal 
coming  of  Christ  and  the  end  of  the  wwld,  durinc  the  geitera- 
tion  in  which  he  lived.  These  are  weigh^  ooDduEions  indeed 
frem  circumstances  so  small ;  and  they  ought  to  be  well  sup- 
poited  by  otbw  consideratioos,  in  order  to  render  them  proba- 

On  the  other  hand,  another  class  of  critics,  who  mUBtain  tbM 
the  Apocalypse  contains  a  lymtxdie  pictare  of  the  sute  and 
oondilion  of  the  church  down  to  the  omI  of  the  worid,  cautrav 
if  >«Z'*  and  tix"  u  merely  denoting  ihe  certainty  of  the  events 
predicted,  but  not  the  timewben  the  HilfihnMit  would  take  place. 
So  E^cbhom  and  Heinrichs ;  who  appeal,  in  support  of  this  in- 
tarpratalnit,  to  such  paasages  as  are  ooUaioed  in  Is.  26  :S0. 
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64:8.     Md.  3:  1,  3.  Hag.  3:  6.     18.10:33,99.    Deut  39: 

35.  Is.  5:  36.  Z&ph.  1:  14 ;  none  of  wbicb,  in  ray  appre- 
beunoa,  justify  the  gloss  which  tUey  put  upon  i»  tux^t  in  the 
Apocalypse. 

I  do  not  see  any  need  of  doing  violence  to  philology  on  the 
one  haiid,or  ofgoiog  over  to  the  extravagant  supposition  on  the 
<«ber,  that  the  writer  of  the  Apocaly|»e  expected  the  wra-ld 
to  come  to  an  end  duriog  the  generation  in  which  be  lived. 
When  be  says  that  what  is  written  in  his  book  will  lakf.  placa 
{jnfia&M}  h  tuin,  ii%v,  i.  a.  speedily  ;  and  when  he  says  once 
aod  again  (1 : 3.  33  :  10),  that  the  time  it  near,  xatpoe  lyyuei 
what  need  of  interpreting  him  in  a  manner  diflerent  from  that 
io  which  the  whole  tenor  of  his  book  obviously  demands  that  be 
should  be  understood  ?  If  be  wrote  bis  book,  (as  I  mutt  believe 
he  did),  just  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  devas- 
tation of  Judea,  then  might  be  well  say,  that  the  time  was  near 
io  which  the  things  contained  in  it  would  take  place,  that  is, 
when  the  fulfilment  of  the  things  predicted  would  commence. 
Speedily  indeed  did  the  iava»on  of  Judea  by  the  Roman  army 
taike  place ;  and  speedily  were  at  least  the  predictions  of  the 
first  half  of  the  book  carried  into  execution.  More  than  this 
we  caoDot  rationally  suppose  the  writer  ever  to  have  meant. 
What  I  Has  be  not  inUoduced  iuto  his  book  periods  of  1360 
days,  be  these  more  or  less ;  and  ^d  a  period  of  1000  years ; 
ukd  then  an  additional  peiiod  at  tfap  close  of  lus  august  drama  f 
All  this,  moreover,  constitutes  an  essential  part  of  his  book  and 
of  bb  plan.  Are  we  then  to  be  (old,  that  he  expected  the  ful- 
filmeat  of  all  this  in  one  generation  ?  The  thing  is  incredible ; 
and  if  it  did  uot  come  from  writers  otherwise  grave  and  learned 
and  sensible,  it  would  hardly  fall  short  of  being  ridiculoui. 
Whoever  wrote  the  Apocalypse,  be  it  John  the  Evangelist  or 
John  the  Presbyter,  he  had  sufficient  understanding  to  know, 
that  periods  such  as  have  been  just  named  were  not  all  to 
elapse  during  one  generation  of  men.  The  exegesis  in  ques- 
tion carries  its  owo  condemnation  upon  the  face  of  it.  The 
writer  has  shewn,  by  the  matter  of  his  book,  that  he  never  ex- 
pected to  be  construed  as  he  has  been  by  some  in  modem  times, 
90  as  to  make  him  little  less  than  a  viaonary  or  a  self-contra^ 
dictiag  enthusiast. 

Edou^  that  the  ful61ment  of  the  Apocalypse  was  tpeedUy 
to  commence,  and  go  regularly  Hvwaid,  until  the  whole  abouU 
be  completed.     We  want,  io  tbis  way  oi  interpretation,  neither 
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the  stniited  plnblogjr  of  Eichhorn  and  Heinrwbs ;  nor  tha  U^ 
iludiDarian  comtiuction  of  thoss,  who  make  the  apostles  e^- 
thuaastk:  vUiooariefl,  expecting  the  end  of  the  wwld  duriag 
the  geoeratioo  in  which  they  lived. 

I  have  only  one  moifi  remark  to  make  on  this  lopio.  This 
ii,  that  io  whatever  way  we  construe  ip  tct^fi,  i«;[v,  er  d  Ktufig 
iyy^S,  St  any  rate  these  ezpresnoos  contain  no  specific  and 
d^itt  limitation  of  ttme.  This  is  important  lo  (be  puurpoao 
oo  account  of  wluch  the  present  investigatioa  was  instituted. 

]n  2:  10  it  is  said  to  the  church  at  Smyrna :  "The  devil 
will  C9st  soon  of  you  into  prison,  that  y«  may  be  tried  ;  and  f» 
■hali  be  afflicted  ten  dayt.^'  Here  neariy  all  commentators  are 
united  in  the  opinion,  that  only  a  short  aad  indtjvuiU  period  of 
oma  is  meant  to  be  designated.  The  grouod  of  thig  interpreta- 
tion is,  the  nature  of  the  case,  and. the  common  usage  of  such 
expreasicHis  for  a  small  but  undefined  ^nce  of  tinoe.  For  ex- 
ample ;  1  Sam.  35;  38,  "  And  it  came  to  pass  about  tea  day» 
afier,  that  the  Locd^  smote  Nabal  that  be  died."  Neh.  5:  18, 
"  New  that  which  was  prepared  for  me ... .  was  once  in  ten 
days  all  sorts  of  wine."  Jer.  42:  7,  "  After  ten  days  the  word 
of  the  Lord  came  to  Jeremiah."  Dan.  1:  12,  14,  "prove  thy 
servants ....  ten  days,  and  let  them  ^ve  us  pulse  to  eat,  and 
water  to  drink ....  So  be  cooseoted  to  tfaem  in  this  matter, 
and  proved  them  ten  days."  Acts  SSr.  6,  '*  And  when  be  had 
tarried  among  them  more  than  ten  days,  be  went  down  to  Ce- 
sarea." 

In  nearly  all  these  cases,  it  is  very  plain  that  ten  days  is 
BOtbiog  more  than  a  convenient  phraseology,  in  order  to  expree* 
a  short  but  not  strictly  defined  time.  Tbe  mind  naturally 
(leaves  lo  definite  expresaoos ;  and  in  coosequeoce  of  this,  in 
numerous  instances  we  make  use  of  them,  wben  we  do  not 
mean  to  be  literally  and  strictly  understood.* 

In  Rev.  3:  10  Christ  says  to  tbe  church  at  Philaddpin : 
"I  will  keep  thee  in  the  hour  of  trial,  which  is  coming  upoo 
all  the  land."  Houroftrial  means  Mo^on  of  trioi ;  and  this, 
ftomtka  very  nature  of  the  case  and  of  tbe  e^cession,  coaMins 
no  specific  limitation  of  time. 

In  chap.  VI,  tho  majMyrs  are  represented  as  making  sup- 
plication to  God,  that  he  would  listen  to  avenge  the  wroogs 
aoBo  to  bis  church.  In  answer  to  tbis,  white  robes  were  gfreo 
tbtm,  and  "  it  was  said  to  tbem,  that  they  should  wait  yttfiir  a 

*  E.  g.  (he  LtttiD  Mtxetnliu,  fyr  numberleti  Hma. 
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tmelfn  j^poy^f)'  until  ^ir  brethren  who  were  also  to  be  slain, 
sboaid  be  completed,  i.  e.  until  the  measure  of  wickedness  on 
the  part  of  peiyecutors  should  be  fully  coiraummated,  and  nn- 
reance  would  do  kxiger  delay.  Here  a^n  the  expressicHi 
from  its  own  nature  is  iodefinite ;  and  even  if  it  were  not,  the 
terminm  a  quo  is  not  given,  from  which  it  should  be  computed. 
In  8:  1  it  is  said,  "there  was  silence  in  heaven  for  half  an 
hour."  But  as  this  refers  merely  to  what  look  place  in  the 
development  of  the  viaon  itself,  and  not  to  any  fu)6lmeiit  of  it 
by  events  on  earth,  it  does  not  concern  our  present  purpose. 
If  it  did,  however,  it  is  [Mainly  one  of  those  cases  in  which  a 
definite  is  employed  for  an  indefinite  mode  of  expression.  A 
thort  tptux  oftitM  is  evidently  tne  meaning. 

Iq  9:  5,  10,  the  power  of  the  locusts,  who  came  up  under 
Apollyon  from  the  great  abyss.,  is  limited  lofive  month.  Here 
then  is  a  designation  of  time  which  has,  I  believe,  hitherto 
bafQed  all  the  effiirts  of  Autmco/ commentators  upon  the  Apoc- 
alypse. If  the  subject  were  not  too  serious,  one  might  be  tempt* 
ed  to  smile  at  the  exegens  of  bishop  Newton  here.  With 
htm,  the  locusts  are  the  Saracens  under  their  Mohammedan 
leaders.  But  how  is  it  ^at  these  persecutors  are  to  have  power 
only  for  five  month,  when  their  cruel  dominion  over  the  east 
has  actually  lasted  some  1300  years  ?  "  If,"  says  the  bishop, 
"  we  take  five  months  for  common  months,  then,  as  the  natural 
locusts  live  and  do  hurt  only  in  the  five  summer  months,  so 
the  Saracens  in  the  five  summer  months,  too,  made  their  eX- 
cursoDs,  and  retreated  again  in  the  winter ;"  p.  486,  edit.  1832. 
And  so,  I  may  add,  do  ell  other  nations  practise,  who  make 
war ;  and  of  course,  if  this  be  the  meaning  of  the  piophecy,  it 
will  apply  to  them  as  well  as  to  the  Saracens.  But  besides  this, 
lAere,  I  ask,  is  there  any  limitation  of  lime  ?  If  the  prophecy 
means,  that  the  Saracens  shall  make  war  (»i  the  church  fiu- 
the  five  summer  months,  and  means  no  more,  then  when  is  to 
be  the  end  of  this  war ;  and  where,  after  all,  is  there  any  limit 
of  the  duration  of  this  awfiil  scourge  i 

The  bishop  tumself  felt  the  inctmgruity  of  such  an  interpreta- 
tion ;  and  ao  he  has  resorted  to  other  methods  of  exphnntion. 
Re  has  made  the  supposition,  that  the  five  months  may  be 
taken  in  the  r^etentative  way  of  one  day  for  a  year,  as  usual, 
■nd  90  amount  to  l&O  years.  Here  be  seeks  for  events  to  cor- 
respond. Again,  inasmuch  as  five  months  are  tmce  mentioned, 
he  makes  ttw  supposition  that  twice  160  years,  that  is,  300 
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y^ara  may  be  meant ;  and  bere  also  he  finds  eveots  which  oor- 
respond.  What  a  wonderful  power,  one  is  ready  to  exclaim, 
either  in  the  meaning  of  the  prophecy,  or  io^ts  interprOer  1 
Whether  it  designates' five  simple  and  literal  moolhs,  or  160 
years,  or  300  years,  all — all  has  ifa  full  and  comptele  Bccom- 
plishment !  And  so,  I  might  add,  would  almost  any  other  im- 
aginahle  Dumher  of  periods  find  their  accom[diihment,  if  the 
game  way  of  interpreting  historical  facta  in  relation  to  them 
might  he  adopted.  ' 

But  enough  of  such  interpretationB  of  the  fiye  months.  Search 
we  now  to  the  bottom  of  this  matter,  we  find  that  the  period  in 
which  locusts  devour  in  the  East,  is  from  May  until  the  last  part 
of  September,  i.  e.  about  five  months.  The  writer  who  employs 
these  animals  as  symbols  adapted  to  his  purpose,  has  conformed 
in  his  description  to  the  nature  and  habits  of  the  animals  chosen 
as  symbols.  Should  we  not  accuse  htm  of  incongruity,  if  he 
had  not  so  done .'  What  then  is  the  instniction  which  he  con- 
veys by  the  use  of  these  symbols  ?  Simply  this,  viz.,  that  the 
way  would  he  prepared  for  the  final  catastrophe  of  the  Jewish 
atate  and  com  moo  wealth,  by  severe  although  not  exterminating 
judgments  of  heaven.  The  locusts  had  power  to  torment  men, 
Dut  not  to  dettroy  them.  In  choosing  the  Saracens  as  the 
antitype  of  tbe  locusts,  no  more  flagrant  error  could  have  been 
committed  ;  for  they  are  a  people,  who  have  devastated  by  fire 
and  sword  beyond  all  others  that  have  made  their  appearance 
in  western  Asia  and  eastern  Europe. 

On  tbe  whole,  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that,  as  the^c 
mont/u  are  particularized  only  in  reference  to  the  season  tn 
which  tbe  locust  usually  devours,  so  they  cannot  be  interpreted 
as  marking  tbe  definite  length  of  time  In  which  tbe  enemies  of 
God  and  the  church  should  be  afSicted,  or  (if  it  must  thus  be 
construed)  should  afflict  others. 

In  9:  1 5,  the  four  destroying  angels  by  the  great  river  Eu- 
phrates, are  said  to  be  prepared  to  do  their  work  "  for  an  hour, 
and  a  day,  and  a  month,  and  e  year."  That  is,  tbe  definite 
time  for  them  to  exercise  their  destructive  power,  is  fixed  in 
the  counsels  of  heaven  ;  the  matter  is  decreed,  and  will  certainly 
take  place.'  But  in  this  case,  no  one  will  imagine  that  the 
time  is  lUeraUy  to  be  understood,  as  one  year,  one  mondi,  one 
day.  and  one  hour  only.  The  designation,  from  the  very  nature 
of  its  terms  and  the  manner  and  the  connection  in  which  they 
ace  employed,  can  be  interpvted  only  in  an  indefinite  n 
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far  as  it  re^>eotfl  us ;  although  it  means,  that  the  whole  matter  u 
d^Mttly  settled  in  the  counsels  of  heaven.  la  the  counsels  of 
heaven,  indeed,  all  is  and  must  be  definitely  fixed  and  limited ; 
'  and  ii  is  this,  and  this  only,  which  the  writer  means  to  say. 

In  10 : 6,  the  angel  who  sUads  by  the  aea,  is  represented  as 
lifting  his  hand  toward  heaven,  and  swearing  that  no  longer  tie- 
lay  shall  be  made  {ztfovog  ovxt'tt  latat),  jo  respect  to  the  con- 
gummatioD  of  the  destruction  which  awaited  the  spirltuaJ  Sodom. 
The  nature  of  the  expression  itself  here  points  us  to  no  definite 
limitation.  Xfioroe  is  plainly  used  io  the  generic  sense  of 
delay. 

In  Rev.  1 1 : 9,  the  dead  Iwdiea  of  the  two  faithful  witnesses 
and  martyrs  that  had  been  slain,  are  represented  as  lying  unbu- 
tied  and  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  multitude,  for  three  daift 
and  a  half.  Does  the  writer  mean  three  years  and  a  half,  or 
literally  three  days  and  a  half,  or  merely  a  ihort  period  ? 

Not  the  first.  How  could  corpses  unburied  continue  for  the 
^ce  of  three  years  and  six  months  to  be  a  public  spectacle, 
when  they  would  putrily  aiKl  dissolve  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  or  at  most  in  a  few  weeks,  so  thai  no  resurrection,  such 
as  is  described  in  the  sequel,  could  properly  be  predicated  of 
them? 

To  suppose  that  an  exact  period  is  meant,  of  just  three  aad 
a  half  hterat  days,  in  the  second  place,  seems  to  be  aside  from 
the  design  of  the  writer  in  such  a  composition  as  the  Apoca- 
lypse, where  all  is  symbol  and  picture,  not  historical  narration. 
A  thort  period,  thdn,  would  seem  to  be  the  natural,  or  ^I  might 
almost  say  in  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  composition)  the 
necessary  meaning.  So  the  considerate  and  sagacious  Vitrin- 
ga,  who  is  rarely  found  halting  in  matters  where  judgment  and 
exegetical  lact  are  needed  :  v  Brevissimum  hujus  gravissimae 
affiictioois  esset  tempus ;  quod  Spiritus  mysiicc  hie  designat  per 
triduum  et  tnedium  diei.  Tempus  demonstratur  breve,  contj-a- 
disttnctum  longiori;  eaque  fere  proporlione ad  id  relatum,  qualis 
proportio  est  tridui  et  ttmeant  ad  triennium  et  temestre."  And 
then  be  adds,  with  his  accustomed  good  sense :  "  Nee  tamen 
haec  proportio  hie  ad  mathematicae  disciplloae  canones  exigen- 
da  est. . .  .  Tanturo  nobis  constat,  fore  tempos  certum  quidem 
et  breve,  [he  means  the  3^  days],  a  Deo  definitum,  in  quo  per- 
secutio  loDgior  triennii  et  temestrit  [he  means  the  three  years 
and  six  months  menticmed  in  the  preceding  context,  vs.  2,  3] 
soum.vekiti  kcciperet.complemeninm."  Vitringa  in  Apoc.,  ia 
loco. 
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So  Vitringa,  wfao,  as  tiwal,  commends  himsalf  to  die  under- 
standing  and  jadgment  of  intsQigent  and  sober  interpreters. 
But  not  so  Mede,  Faber,  and  many  others.  With  them,  the 
three  days  and  a  bajf  are  in  sober  earnest  3J  full  yean  ;  and 
this,  because,  as  tb^  aver,  the  erents  which  are  predicted  as 
taking  place,  during  the  exposure  of  the  corpses  of  the  three 
witnesses,  are  of  sucb  a  nature  that  they  could  not  happen  in  a 
literal  %  days.  These  events  as  stated  by  the  writer  are,  that 
"  the  nations  who  dwell  upon  the  earth  shall  rejoice  over  them 
[the  slam  vritnesses],  and  make  merry,  and  shall  send  gifts  one 
to  another,  because  these  two  prophets  tormented  them  that 
dwek  on  the  earth."  How,  it  is  asked,  and  in  a  tone  which 
implies  that  no  satisractoTy  answer  can  be  given,  bow  could  all 
nations  have  intelligence  of  the  death  of  these  wimesses,  and  in- 
stitute feasts  OD  the  occasion,  and  exchan^  presents,  within  the 
period  of  3^  days  ? 

Ttris.  I  confess,  would  have  been  a  difficult  matter  b  those 
days,  when  roads  were  so  poor  and  travelling  so  riow,  if  it  was 
mdeed  to  he  accomplished  in  the  exact  literal  sense.  But  two 
tilings  are  to  be  remarked  here,  viz.,  (1)  The  writer  does  not 
say  that  dil  nations  did  this,  but  only  "those  that  dwek  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,"  i.  e.  the  inhabilaiits  of  the  land,  viz.,  the 
Und  of  Palestine,  y-jM ,  ^ni  r^e  y^c  "  Id  colas  terrae,"  says 
Vitrii^a,  "  h,  e.  subditos  imperii  adversarii."  (2)  The  writer 
himsdf  explainahis  own  meaning  in  a  subsequent  phrase :  "  be- 
cause these  two  prophets  tormented  them  that  dwell  upon  th« 
earth."  Now  It  the  two  wimesses  preached  to  the  wAoIe 
world,  and  thus  twmented  the  consciences  of  the  followers  of 
the  beast  in  txtry  part  of  the  globe,  then  it  would  seem  neces- 
sary to  suppose  that  all  the  world  were  to  share  in  the  joy  which 
their  death  occasioned;  but  if  their  preaching  was  limited  to  a 
small  circle,  yea  to  the  holy  chy  itself,  the  spiritual  Sodom,  (as 
vs.  3,  4,  8  somewhat  plainly  represent  it  to  be),  then  the  rgoK- 
ing  iB  co-exttiuive  with  their  tatimont/  ;  and  Uiat  is  all  which 
the  writer  says,  or  means  to  imply. 

Let  the  reader  only  call  to  mind,  that  in  the  precedii^  con- 
text (r.  S),  the  holy  city  is  represented  as  filled  whh  Oenttle*, 
i.  e.  foreign  nations,  and  as  trodden  down  by  them.  Hence  the 
holy  seer  might  well  say,  as  be  does  in  v.  9,  "  they  of  the  peo- 
ple, [i.  e.  of  the  Q^^Ji,  Tct  t&*ti'\  and  kindreds  and  tongues  and 
nations,  shall  see  their  dead  bodies  three  days  and  a  half.''  la 
odier  words :  Jews  and  heathen,  who  ue  the  enemiM  of  God 
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and  his  ChriM,  unite  as  Horod  ■nd  Pontiui  Fiiue  £A,  to  crash 

tbe  ciuse  of  Chrisdao  [ue^,  and  rejwce  vthea  there  is  a  proepoct 
that  the  work  will  be  completed. 

Thus  much  lor  tbe  3^  da^g,  of  Rev.  11:9.  I  add  only, 
that  several  reasons  may  be  given,  why  this  period  is  here  made 
Mc  rtprtsenttttivt  of  a  thort  period,  rather  than  three  days  sim- 
[Jy,  as  is  more  usual.  Tbe  writer  had  luit  said  of  the  witness" 
es,  that  "  tbejr  should  have  power  to  sliut  the  heaven  that  it 
laia  not,*'  viz.,  to  do  aa  Elijah  did  m  tbe  time  of  Ahab,  whia 
the  heaven  was  shut,  and  it  rained  not  ibr  Um  space  of  thi«« 
years  and  six  months;  which  was  e^ctedby  his  prayers,  Jamea 
A:  17.  But  as  it  was  incoogruous  with  the  nature  of  dead 
bodies,  that  they  should  remain  unburied  for  three  years  and  six 
months,  (alter  which  inhumation  wonld  be  impossible  of  any 
tfan^  except  the  bones),  so  the  writer  limits  a  short  period  oi 
days  instead  of  years,  which  he  makes  to  be  3^,  in  aocordasoe 
with  die  taaor  of  tbe  Dumber  aa  mentioned  in  ib«  ueual  tradi- 
tioQ  respectii^  the  titne  of  the  drought  occasioned  by  Elijah's 
pnyer.  How  natural  this  was,  every  reader  will  at  once  per- 
caive.  And  this,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  all  tbe  mystery  that  is 
bere  to  be  sought  alter,  in  the  period  of  3}  days,  so  much  con- 
troverted, and  BO  oiten  tbe  innocent  occasion  of  singular  speeu- 
latioo  and  visiootry  cakulatioos. 

Thus  BMich  for  all  the  periods  of  time  adverted  to  in  tho 
^Kiealypse,  bendes  the  three  and  a  half  years  (or  its  equina 
lents,  43  mooths  or  1360  days),  and  the  1000  years ;  whkh  af- 
ter all  are  tbe  main  sul^eci  and  ntnst  interesing  pan  of  our  b- 
qniry.  Let  us  now  come,  then,  to  tbe  more  particular  exaii)»- 
natioo  of  these  periods.  I  begin  with  tbe  three  and  a  iuUf 
jtton,  tbe  same  as  42  months  or  1360  days. 

I  may  here,  for  tbe  sake  of  rendering  our  way  more  clear 
and  certain,  repeat  the  remark  I  have  already  made,  that  "  a 
time  and  timas  and  tbe  dividing  of  time"  means  a  year,  ivia 
jwerf,  a»d  a  ka^year,  i.  e.  three  and  a  half  years.  This  we 
nay  say  is  arithmetically  plain  aud  certain ;  and  therefore  h 
needs  no  further  conGrraation. 

In  what  manner,  then,  is  the  period  of  three  and  a  half  years 
aaq>loyed  in  the  Apocalypse  i  Is  it  to  be  understood  literally 
or  mystically  ?  That  is,  must  we  construe  it  as  designating 
three  and  a  half  years  simply  and  literally  considered ;  or  u 
denoting  a  considerable  period  of  time,  greater  or  leas  accord- 
ing to  tbe  nature  of  the  suligect  or  events  to  which  it  isapplied  l 
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1  m>ke  this  Ust  Unutatioa,  because  there  is  evidentlj  good  rea- 
son for  it.  A  period  in  most  cases,  is  loDg  or  short  not  abso- 
lutely, but  nlativdy.  A  million  years  is  a  very  sbort  period 
compared  with  eternity.  A  year  is  a  short  period  compared 
with  the  age  of  the  world.  But  a  milhon  years  of  siu  and 
su&ring  would  be  a  very  lopg  period,  in  the  view  of  a  holy  be- 
mg ;  and  a  year  of  rehemeat  nckness  and  languisbment,  is  a 
loDg  period.  An  hour  ia  a  connderable  portion  of  the  light  of 
one  day ;  but  it  is  a  very  small  portion  of  a  life  of  80  years ; 
and  an  utterly  iusigniScant  one  compared  with  the  period  of 
eternity. 

Time,  then,  is  alwayx  to  be  relatively  ctmsidered;  and 
plainly  it  is  long  or  short,  according  to  the  relation  which  we 
take  into  view.  That  may  be  a  long  time  m  relation  to  a  cer- 
tain event  or  occurrence,  which  would  be  very  short  in  respect 
b>  some  other  event  or  occurrence. 

If  these  views  are  correct,  (and  they  seem  to  be  quite  plain), 
then  it  follows  that  the  sacred  writers  may  call  the  very  same 
period  of  time  (so  far  as  the  words  which  designate  it  are  con- 
cerned) long  or  short,  according  to  the  relation^  in  which 
it  is  viewed,  and  the  application  which  is  to  be  made  of  it ;  and 
this,  altogether  in  conformity  to  the  common  usage  of  language. 
The  reader  of  (he  prophetic  Scriptures  who  tborou^iiy  re- 
cognizes this  plain  and  simple  priaclple,  will  have  much  less  dif- 
ficulty in  satisfying  his  mind  about  some  of  the  periods  which 
are  designated  by  the  prophets. 

I  have  one  other  remark  to  make,  in  this  place.  This  is, 
that  numbers, — the  same  numbers — may  sometimes  be  em- 
ployed in  a  literal  sense,  and  someiimes  in  what  we  may  caQ 
a  tropical  sense.  By  tropical  sense,  however,  I  intrad  here 
only  that  the  meaning  given  (o  them  is  not  a  literal  one,  but  a 
teeondary  and  derived  one,  which  expresses  a  more  generic 
idea  than  the  first  or  literal  sense  expresses.  For  example : 
"  Thine  enemies . . .  shall  come  out  before  thee  one  way,  and 
fiee  before  tbee  teven  ways,"  Deut.  S8:  5.  Agab,  "Thou 
shalt  go  out  one  way  against  them  [thine  enemies],  and  flee  be- 
fore them  seven  ways,"  Dent.  28:  2b.  "  The  Lord  shall  des- 
troy the  tongue  of  the  Egyptian  sea  [i.  e.  the  bay  of  the  Red 
Sea], . . .  and  shall  smite  it  mto  leven  streams,  and  make  men 
go  over  dry  shod,"  Is.  11 :  15.  In  like  manner  it  b  said : 
*'  The  barren  hath  bom  seven  sons  ;  in  seven  troubles  no  evil 
shall  touch  thee ;  seven  things  are  an  abomination  to  die  Lord ; 
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insdomintk  bown  out  her  Bevm  pfllan ;  dMra  are  wren  abcHO- 
iiuUioos  in  bis  heart ;  give  a  pofuon  to  serec ;  we  shall  raise 
seres  shepherds  against  hini ;  the  slu^rd  is  wiser  in  his  own 
conceit,  than  sevea  men  that  can  render  a  reason." 

In  the  Apocalypse  almost  erery  thing  is  digested  bjr  sevsna. 
We  have  seren  spirits,  seven  lamps,  seven  stars,  serea  golden 
candlesticks,  seven  beads,  seven  horns,  seven  eyes,  seven  an- 
gels, seven  thmiders,  seven  crowns,  seven  plagues,  seven  seab, 
seven  vials,  seven  mountains,  and  seven  kii^.  The  whole 
structure  of  the  hook  is  most  intunatel;  connected  with  this  ar- 
rangement by  seveni. 

Now  in  all  these,  and  in  sucb  cases,  wbellm  of  the  mimbn 
seven  or  of  other  numbers,  nothing  can  he  plainer  or  more  cer- 
tain, than  that  the  meaning  of  the  numbers  is  not  to  he  consid- 
ered as  strictly  literal.  The  meaning  is  tropical  (m  the  sense  ' 
already  defined),  i.  e.  secondary  and  not  literal.  A  definite 
number  stands  plainly  for  an  indefinite  one;  and  the  mind, 
which  naturally  delights  in  definite  modes  of  ezpresuon,  choos- 
es this  way  of  expressing  itself  because  it  is  more  pleasant  and 
agreeable.  At  all  events,  whatever  may  he  the  ground  of 
this  choice,  the  fact  itself  that  numbers  are  thus  employed,  mil 
not  be  questioned. 

Still  the  numbtt  jeven  is  very  often  used  in  its  simple  and  lite- 
rol  sense.  To  prove  this  would  he  useless.  I  merely  remark, 
that  originally  the  division  of  time  into  periods  of  seven  days, 
i,  e.  of  weeks,  seems  to  have  affi>rded  the  occasion  for  em|>k>y- 
ing  the  number  seven  so  often  in  the  manner  already  stated. 

The  same  thing,  for  substance,  b  Uue  of  other  numbers ; 
particularly  of  the  numbers  40, 19,  10,  3.  We  have  now  to 
inquire,' whether  this  prindple  applies  to  thru  and  a  h<^. 

First  of  all  then  I  remark,  that  3^  is  the  half  of  the  sacred 
«  mystical  number  te»t»;  and  being  such,  it  may  very  natu- 
rally be  employed  in  the  same  trc^ical  manner  as  the  number 
seven,  although  (of  course)  it  designates,  when  applied  to  time, 
a  shorter  relative  period  than  that  number  would  mark. 

Secondly,  there  are  somewhat  plain  traces  of  such  a  use  of 
3^  by  the  sacred  writers.  For  example :  "  Elijah  .  . .  prayed 
earnestly  that  it  nught  not  rain,  and  it  rained  not  on  the  earth 
by  the  space  of  three  years  and  six  months ;"  James  5  :  17. 
"  Many  widows  were  in  Israel,  in  the  days  of  Elijah,  when  the 
heaven  was  shut  up  three  years  and  six  mon^ ;"  Luke  4  :  36. 
These  passues  shew,  that  it  was  common  among  the  Jewi  to 
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flpeik  oT  dn  droug^  ud  faimDa  m  Elijah's  time,  as  Iwmg 
contbued  for  3^  yean.  Yet  in  1  Kings  17th  chapter,  where 
dw  occyrrenoe  in  question  is  related,  the  time  of  the  famme  b 
not  hmited  at  all ;  the  proj^et  says  merdy,  "  There  shall  not 
be  dew  oor  rain  these  years,"  1  Kings  17:1.  In  1  Kings  18  : 
1,  itb  again  siud,  that  "after  many  days,  the  word  of  the  Lord 
came  to  Elijah  in  the  third  year,  saying :  Go  sbew.thyself  unto 
Abafo ;  for  I  will  send  rain  upon  the  earth."  This  must  in  all 
probahility  have  been  near  the  close  of  the  third  year  of  th« 
Hunine ;  and  from  this  we  may  gather,  that  die  actual  time  <^ 
the  famine  may  hare  been  somewhat  over  three  years,  htSaro 
the  rain  came  to  renew  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  is  qdte  plain 
that  this  same  period  is  represented  in  the  New  Testament, 
e.  e.  in  the  passages  above  quoted,  as  connsting  of  3^  years. 

Traces  of  the  like  or  rather  of  the  same  usage,  are  very  roaa- 
ifssl  in  the  RabbiDJc  writings.  Thus  :  "Adrian  be«eged  ^ 
ther  [the  ci^tal  of  the  Jewish  impostor  Bar  CocbabJ  threa 
y«ars  and  a  half ;"  Eccha,  R.  II.  2.  "  God  said  [Is.  65:6]: 
Seek  ye  the  Lord  while  he  is  to  be  found.  This  predicted  the 
3}  years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  Eccha,  Pref.  f. 
40.  4.  "He  [Nebucbadnezzar]  sentNebuzaradan  to  lay  waste 
Jerusalem;  which  he  did  for  3^ years ;"  Eccha  IV.  I'd.  "llie 
punishment  in  hell  of  the  an^iluviaos,  of  the  Egyptians,  of 
Gog,  and  of  the  wicked  [iD  generalj ,  is  twdve  months ;  but  the 
minishment  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Vespanan  is  3^  years ;" 
£ccha  I.  12.  "  Three  years  and  a  half  did  Vespasian  besiege 
Jerusalem  ;"  Eccha  I.  5.  In  regard  now  to  actual  matter  of 
fact,  the  whole  war  in  which  Bither  was  besieged  by  Adrian, 
lasted  only  about  two  years ;  and  the  whole  time  of  the  Jewish 
war,  that  elapsed  before  Jerusalem  was  taken,  was  about  four 
yeara  ;  while  the  «ctual  siege  itself  of  Jerusalem,  was  only  about 
seme  fire  or  six  months.  Yet  the  Rabbinical  author  of  fkx:ha 
assigns  the  same  period  of  3^  years,  not  on^  to  all  these  events, 
btit  to  many  others.  In  all  these  and  the  like  cases,  then,  the 
tropical  or  secoedary  use  of  the  number  3^  is  quite  plain. 

Let  us  now  inquire,  wbeAer  we  can  go  back  to  the  or^g^tn 
of  such  a  uaage.  We  have  aheady  seen,  for  example,  in  re* 
gard  to  the  Tnin^er  seren,  that  there  was  a  special  ordinal 
oause,  why  it  should  be  chosen  as  a  mystical  number  or  em- 
ployed in  a  tropical  manner,  viz.,  the  ori^al  divisicm  of  dme 
at  the  period  of  finishing  the  creation.  If  now  we  can  diaoovar 
acme  hke  reason  why  3^  years  abould  be  thus  employed  tn 
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ftapbtiey,  it  wiH  throw  additiontl  light  uptai  the  aubjeot  otour 
■MuineB. 

In  Dan.  13 :  7  an  example  occurs,  of  the  phrase  "  tiaie  and 
unes  and  an  half,"  i.  e.  tiie  period  of  31  years,  used  id 
pnpliec^  as  ooe  of  the  not  uocommon  desigoatioDS  of  time. 
Here,  according  to  the  general  coosent  of  the  more  judioious 
commeotitors,  the  fm>phec]r  has  respect  to  the  oppressioa  of 
Antioobus  E{Hpba])es,  and  his  penecutioo  of  the  Jews  on  uv 
count  of  their  reUgioD.  The  time  during  which  this  continued, 
reckouDg  lrc«n  the  lakioK  of  the  eity  by  Apolloniua  under  the 
orders  of  Aniiochus,  in  Juae  16?  B.  C,  to  the  time  when  Ju- 
das Maccabaeus  aniti  retook  the  temple  and  consecrated  it  anew 
to  the  worship  of  God,  was,  as  we  have  already  seen,  three 
years  and  six  months  ;  (see  Jahn's  Heb.  Comm.  ^  95,  96). 

Never  did  the  Jews  experience  such  a  persecution  for  their 
reli^iw  B3  under  Antioobus.  The  horrible  sacrilege  c(»nmitted 
upon  the  temple  of  Jehorab,  and  (he  profaning  of  the  temple 
with  idol  rites  and  sacrifices,  made  such  a  deep  impression  on 
tfaemindsof  all  who  were  «ncerely  attached  to  the  laws  and 
customs  of  tbor  Others,  that  the  period  in  which  Antiochus  per- 
Kcuted  them  at  Jerusalem,  seems  plainly  to  have  become  a 
proverbial  one,  made  use  of  in  order  to  designate  the  contbu- 
ance  of  any  great  and  dreadful  evil.  All  this  was  perfectly 
natural. 

Id  its  first  or^n  then,  as  employed  in  prophecy,  3^  years, 
it  seems  plain,  were  to  be  literally  understood. 

Id  Dan.  7 :  35  the  same  period  is  also  mentioned,  ff  w* 
suppose,  now,  with  some  commentators,  that  this  predicticm  has 
reMrence  to  the  second  wasting  or  destrucdoQ  of  Judea  under 
the  Romans,  it  cannot,  at  any  rate,  be  literally  construed.  So 
far  as  we  can  ascertain,  the  whole  of  tbe  Roman  war  lasted  be- 
tween six  and  seven  years ;  aod  tbe  talung  of  Jerusalem  was, 
•s  we  have  seen,  a  little  more  than  four  years  after  the  coni- 
moncement  of  the  war.  Here  then,  tbe  literal  and  exact  sense 
of  3}  oonld  not  be  ui^ed  ;  but  by  itroustbeunderstood, 'about 
this  period  of  time.'  The  writer  means  to  say,  (on  the  suppo- 
ntion  that  this  prediction  is  here  suchastheinterpretersinques- 
tim  represent  it  to  be\,  that  the  secraid  wasting  of  the  holy  city 
AaH  be  bke  the  first,  i.  e.  it  shall  be  accomplished  in  about  the 
same  space  of  tone  that  the  first  great  oppressioa  and  persecu- 
tioabsted  nnder  Antiocbus.  At  any  rale,  it  cannot  mtao  1360 
yean,  on  this  grmmd  of  inMrprettiioo. 
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But  if  now  we  suppose,  with  other  commentators,  that  Dan. 
7:  35  predicts  the  Romish  tpiritual  hieraichr  and  perseeotii^ 

Ewer,  the  difficulties  that  stand  in  the  way  of  this  have  already 
en  pro6ered  to  view  on  p.  57  above.  They  are  apparenth- too 
serious  to  be  overcome.  1  need  not,  therefore,  repeat  what  I 
have  already  said  upon  this  topic. 

In  a  word  ;  no  individual  peraecuting  king,  and  no  persecu- 
ting power  eUher  temporal  or  spiritual,  did  or  could  continue  to 
lay  waste,  in  the  manner  described  by  Daniel,  for  the  whole 
period  of  1360  years.  In  the  book  of  Daniel,  then,  we  have 
Been  it  to  be  altogether  probable  that  the  numbers  which  be 
employs  (the  70  heptades  of  years  in  9:  24  seq.  excepted),  are 
all  to  be  titeralli/  understood. 

In  the  Apocalypse,  however,  we  have  already  seen,  that  all 
the  numbers  which  the  writer  employs,  (the  sl  years  and  the 
1000  years  at  present  excepted),  are  employed  in  a  ncondary 
sense,  i.  e.  in  order  to  designate  by  definite  numbers  an  indefinite 
tune,  shorter  or  longer  according  to  the  nature  and  exigencies 
of  the  case.  They  are  neither  to  be  literally  understood,  nw 
r^ettntativelt/  interpreted,  i.  e.  as  if  each  day  represented  or 
stood  for  a  year.  Are  the  numbers  3  ^  and  1000  then,  to  be 
considered  as  exceptions  to  the  general  usage  of  this  writer  ? 
Every  author  has  some  peculiarities  of  hisown ;  and  it  seems  to 
be  one  of  these  in  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse,  that  he  uses 
definite  numbers  respecting  time  in  a  sense  which  in  some  res- 
pects is  indefinite,  i.  e.  he  employs  tbem  to  designate  loi^r  or 
shorter  periods  of  time  in  a  generic  way,  without  intending 
them  to  be  specifically  and  literally  understood. 

Vitrtnga  seems  plainly  to  have  recognized  the  correctness  of 
this  principle  of  interpretation.  On  Rev.  11:  9,  he  says: 
*'  Temariiu  enim  numerut  cum  lemise  est  tempus  afflicuoob  ec- 
cle^e ;  sic  dictum  cum  retpectu  ad  temptu,  tempora,  et  diMi- 
ttium  ieMporit  affiictionis  Epiphanicae,"  Again  wt  Rev.  11:3 
(the  42  months)  he  says  :  "  Patet  liLsce  kids  alludi  ad  tempus 
aliquod  gravissimae  afflictionis  eccleslae  Judaicae,  quam  reh^- 
onis  causa  sustinuit  sub  Antiocho  Epiphane,  quod  apud  Dan- 
ielem  designatur  hac  ipsa  phrasi."  Then,  after  saying  that 
reference  is  had  in  this  period  of  3}  years  to  the  time  of  drought 
in  the  dnys  of  Elijah,  he  goes  on  to  observe :  "  Esistimo  igitur, 
Spiritum  Sanctum,  ubi  i^crionum  testium  veritatis  hoc  tem- 
pore [1260  days]  definit,  not  nuigit  voluitte  docere  tentporit 
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umpus,  connfio  Dei  exacte  definitum  et  circumscriptum,  [and 
so  are  all  times  and  seasoDs]  ;  qualia  fuerunt  tempora  afflic- 
tioiuB  Ahabicae  et  Epiphanicae.  Et  in  Auce,  qaidem  pvtem 
potse  modettun  hvfus  provhetiae  interpretem  lubtiitere.  "  Of 
those  who  thinlc  that  a  definite  ^iumtiiy  of  time  (definite  Tor  us) 
is  Hgnified,  he  says :"  Lubens  hie  ferflm  modestot  ingenii  lusas, 
qui  conciliari  poterunt  cum  historia."  Whether  be  would  call 
the  tn$tu  of  Mede,  Faber,  and  many  others  here,  modestoi,  one 
might  indeed  well  doubt. 

Ewald  (Comm.  in  Apoc.  11:2,)  has  well  slated  the  mean' 
iiig  of  43  months :  "  Spatium  tantum  significat,  ut  non  hrevis* 
simi  its  nee  nimis  longi  temporis.  Septem  eoim  annorum  spa- 
tiuni  cum  Hebraeb  jam  vetusrioribus,  spatii  satis  longi  notatio 
atvaga  (Judg.  6:  1,25.  12:  9.  2  Sam. 24: 13,  Ezek.  39:9); 
seriores  quidero  post  exilium  Judaei,  spatium  paullo  minus  en- 
pressuri,  numerum  hunc  sacrum  dividere  consueverunt ;  iia  ut 
in  Tita  quoque  vulgari,  tres  anui  cum  semestri,  annorum  aliquot, 
teu  tpatii  temporit  satis  longi,  nee  tamen  nimii,  notatio  easet 
vaga." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  state  my  own  views  more  exactly  ' 
than  Vitringa  and  Ewald  have  done,  in  ihese  and  similar  de- 
clarations. 

In  Ch^.  xn.  of  the  Apocalypse,  we  have  an  account  of  the 
wasting  and  treading  under  foot  the  holy  ci^  by  the  Gentiles, 
for  42  months,  v.  2.  The  testimony  of  the  two  witnesses  is  also 
to  be  borne,  during  the  same  period,  i.  e.  1360  days,  v.  3.  The 
question  with  which  we  are  at  present  concerned,  is,  whether  this 
period  is  to  be  considered  as  literally  designated ;  or  represen- 
tatively designated,  i.  e.  one  day  put  for  a  year ;  or,  finally, 
whether  the  period  named  stands  as  a  definite  for  an  indefinite 
time,  according  to  the  views  above  explained. 

Much  depends,  in  respect  to  a  satisfactory  answer,  on  the 
viflvr  taken  of  the  contents  of  the  chapter  in  which  these  de- 
^nations  of  time  are  made.  I  do  not  deny  that  there  is  room, 
from  the  nature  of  the  symbols  and  figurative  language  so 
almost  exclusively  employed,  for  hesitation  and  doubt  in  the 
tnind  of  a  careful  and  enligbtened  interpreter.  But,  consider- 
iug  the  specification  made  in  vs.  2  and  8,  viz.,  ihM  the  holy  citif, 
the  great  city  .  . .  where  oar  Lord  was  crucified,  is  the  place 
where  all  the  things  predicted  in  this  chapter  are  to  happen, 
1  eamwt  refirum  from  the  belief,  that  the  persecuting  Jewish 
nwtropoln  is  the  principal  scene  of  the  whole  ;  yet  not  in  such 
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a  Miue  u  to  exclude  the  land  of  Ptleitnie,  wlach  must  mn* 
puhize  and  sufier  with  ita  capital.  I  regard  mariy  the  wbole 
of  chapters  vi. — ^xi.,  as  a  predictioo  that  the  Jewiah  peraacu- 
'  ang  power,  (and  the  Gentile  Roman  power,  which,  akhough  ir- 
myed  against  the  Jaws  io  general,  still  co^petated  with  tbem  in 
persecuting  Christians),  should  f^l  in  their  attempts  to  extinguish 
the  religion  of  Jesus,  which  would  rise  and  triumph  upon  their 
fall  or  ruin.  Principally,  however,  the  Jewish  persacuting 
power  is  regarded  ;  and  the  Roman  or  Gentile  power  comes  in 
here,  only  so  far  as  it  acted  against  Jewish  Christians  hecause 
ihay  were  Hebrews.  As  seen  1q  prophetic  vision,  the  unbe- 
lievbg  city  falls  ;  the  church  triumphs ;  and  neither  Jews  nor 
Gentiles  were  able  to  prevent  the  spread,  the  increase,  and  the 
prevalence  of  the  new  religion. 

As  to  the  time  now  in  which  all  this  is  to  take  place,  viz.,  49 
months  or  1360  days  =  3^  years,  I  must  believe,  that  the  refe- 
rence made  by  this  designation  is  to  the  former  periods  of  af^ 
fliction  and  distress,  in  the  days  of  Ah^  and  in  the  time  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes.  Sufieriogs  such  as  were  endured  bj 
the  Jews  in  those  times  must  come  upon  the  wicked  Jaws 
(v.  2),  and  days  hke  those  of  Antiocbusr  which  would  clothe 
the  church  in  sack-cloth  (v.  3),  must  come  upon  the  faitfafiil. 
From  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  pious  and  impious  must  in 
common  be  involved  in  civil  commotions  and  caUmides.  But 
the  church,  even  when  apparently  extinct  for  a  short  time  (11: 
7—10),  shall  revive  and  flourish  and  triumph,  (vs.  1^—19^. 
Persecution  by  enemies  domestic  or  forMgo,  shall  not  be  able 
to  extinguish  it. 

The  period  in  nhich  all  this  is  to  happen,  I  would  not  limit, 
however,  merely  to  the  seige  and  sacking  of  J^usalem ;  for  this 
metropolis  is  plainly  a  mere  representative  of  the  land  or  oaiion 
to  which  it  beloDgs.  The  whole  signified  is,  that  times  like  the 
3^  years  of  Antiochus'  persecution  and  wasting  are  to  com«, 
and  to  endure  for  a  considerable  period  ;  yet,  at  last,  perseeut- 
orfi  are  to  be  crushed,  and  the  church  is  to  survive  and  triumph. 

in  chap.  XII.  of  the  Apocalypse  a  new  scene  and  a  new  vi- 
aoQ  opens.  The  writer  has  followed  to  the  end  the  destmc- 
tion  of  the  aoti-chrisdan  Jewish  power ;  and  now  he  commen- 
ces a  development  of  new  symbols,  by  which  the  anti-cbristiBn 
Pagan  power  is  represented  as  being  destroyed.  The  wonuu 
clothed  with  the  sun,  (the  emblem  of  the  new  religion  or  new 
diapensatioo),  is  F^esented  ts  being  persacuMd  by  the  dngsa 
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(the  endtlMU  of  Satan  and  Us  lerraau^  and  as  &»wt%  for 
i^ety  to  tbe  wilderness  (as  Israel  of  old  did  from  the  Egjrp- 
tiao  tyrant),  where  she  wa«  to  continue  1360  days,  i.  e.  3( 
years,  v.  6.  In  13:  14,  tbe  period  of  tbe  woman's  ratreat  to 
the  tnldemess,  is  called  "  a  time  and  times  and  half  a  time ;" 
which  is  only  auotber  mode  of  expressing  the  same  period  as  b^ 
fore,  i.  e.  42  months. 

Now  as  tbe  pubhc  ministiy  of  Christ,  (who,  I  cannot  w^ 
doi^t,  is  tbe  child  which  the  woman  is  to  be«r,  and  who  if 
caught  up  unto  God  and  to  his  tbrooe,  13:  5),  lasted  dmut  3} 
years,  after  which  bis  ascension  took  place,  I  should  feel  al- 
most certain  that  tbe  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  bad  his  eye  up- 
oa  this  period  throughout  the  firttt  half  of  his  12th  chapter, 
were  it  not  that  tbe  beast  is  represented  (13:  5)  as  havii^  pow- 
er for  tbe  same  period,  i.  e.  42  months.  As  this  seems  plainly 
to  meao)  that  the  heathen  civil  peraecuting  power  and  headioi 
idolalry  should  coDtinue  during  nich  a  period,  while  spiritual 
ienisalem  is  afflicted,  we  seem  here  to  be  compelled  to  adopt  a 
tn^ical  exegesis  of  tbe  42  months,  i.  e.  to  construe  it  as  signiiyiiig 
<m  indefinite  and  tonnderable  period.  But  still  I  do  sot  fed 
very  confident,  that  this  need  or  ought  to  have  a  direct  bearing 
oo  tbe  periods  previously  named  in  chap,  xn.,  while  the  suh- 
ject  in  some  req>ect3  is  different. 

It  is  not  my  present  design  to  enter  into  a  discussion  respect- 
ing the  q>ecific  objects  iutended  to  be  pourtrayed  by  the  writer 
<^tbe  Apocalypse,  in  ch^ters  XII.  seq.  of  this  peculiar  book. 
Enough,  that  the  3^  yean  of  '  the  woman's  retreat  to  the  wil- 
derness' (12:6,  14),  are  tbe  consequence  of  persecutitnt ; 
enou^  that  the  beast  which  "  makes  war  with  tbe  saints,  wlw^ 
i^Mns  its  mouth  in  blaspbetm'  against  God"  (vs.  6, 7),  has  pow- 
er for  forty-two  months.  Here  is  the  same  reference  as  before, 
to  the  limes  of  Antiochus  tbe  persecutor  ;  and  even  tbe  very 
language  of  Daniel  respecting  him  is  borrowed.  Tbe  sum  of 
the  whole  is,  then,  that  times  like  those  of  Antiochus  are  to 
come  cm  tbe  church,  through  the  instrumentality  of  heatbeo 
I,  and  that  fierce  and  bloody  persecution  may  be  expected. 
tut  all  will  end,  at  last,  in  tbe  triumph  of  the  ^wich  and  the 
oniveisal  reign  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

But  suppose  now,  that  1360  literal  yean  are  to  be  assumed, 
as  tbe  penod  in  whkb  tbe  church  shall  acmally  be  in  the  wil- 
dttness,  driven  from  the  socie^  of  meq  and  upheld  as  it  wece 
by  spwjal  auiaoukius  power  ;   oan  any  cme,  without  disoolour- 
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iog  tualaricil  fiit^,  find  goch  a  period  m  past  huXoryi  I  can* 
not.  If  I  uke,  as  the  termiiau  a  quo,  the  famous  periods  ao 
often  named  and  ioBisted  on,  viz.,  603  or  615  A.  D.,  and  count 
1260  years  oniranl,  I  am  unable  to  find  so  many  years  of  per- 
sscatioa  and  desolation  of  the  chuicb.  This  cetebrated  period 
would  end  in  A.  D.  1663  or  1876.  Are  we  then  to  regard  the  • 
chuicb  as  in  tke  wildemaa,  ever  since  the  glorious  l^ht  of  the 
Refonnation  burst  upon  her ;  and  the  beast  and  the  false  pro- 
phet as  possessing  completely  desolating  and  crushing  poww 
over  her  ?  Let  the  ends  of  the  earth  respond  to  this,  to  which 
Protestants  have  long  been  sending  the  light  of  salvation.  Let 
ijrermany,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Sweden,  Denmark,  AmericB, 
the  isles  of  the  sea,  answer  and  say,  whether  the  beast  and  the 
ftke  prophet  are  able  to  crush  them  or  send  them  into  the  wil- 
demesa;  or  whether  persecuting  power  has  not  long  since  be- 
gan to  bide  its  head  and  retreat  from  the  predominating  influ- 
ence of  the  church,  which  bids  defiance  to  all  her  eaenues! 

Facts  then  oblige  us  to  interpret  the  3}  years  of  the  retreat 
of  the  church  before  heathen  power,  and  the  persecution  and 
predominance  of  the  beast,  as  not  meaning  1260  yean.  Nor 
can  we  well  suppose  that  it  means  literally  bnt  3^  years.  This 
would  be  eousJly  at  variance  with  facts,  and  alien  from  the 
utut  loqiiendi  of  the  writer.  We  must  therefore  bterpret  it,  as 
before,  to  mean  a  cojuiderable,  yet  not  a  very  longpmod. 

Pass  we^n,  now,  to  the  consideration  of  the  1000  years, 
mentioned  in  Rev.  30 : 3 — 7,  during  which  Smw  is  to  be  bound, 
and  the  triumph  of  the  gospel  to  be  universal. 

And  here  permit  me  to  remaric,  that  I  cannot  perceive  bow 
the  oommtm  proverbial  saying,  "  A  thousand  years  are  with 
the  Lord  as  one  day,  and  one  day  as  a  thousand  years"  (2  Pet. 
3 : 8),  can  posnbly  have  any  direct  bearing  upon  the  dengna- 
tions  of  time  in  the  prophecies.  The  umple  object  of  that  say- 
ing is,  to  declare  that  lapse  of  time  is  no  measure  of  the  divine 
existence  or  purposes ;  or  that  what  may  aeem  to  ua  as  kuig  de- 
lay, cannot  appear  so  to .  the  divine  mbd,  whose  thoughts  and 
purposes  are  not  measured  by  the  ravolutioas  of  time.  If  it  be 
applied  to  measure  the  designsticKis  of  time  in  die  propbedes, 
then  one  day,  instead  of  being  otie  year  (as  it  is  usually  reckon- 
ed), might  be  counted  as  a  thousand  years ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  ai^ument  derived  from  it  would  be  equally  good,  to 
l»ove  that  the  thousand  years  of  the  Millennium  will  amount  af- 
ter all,  to  no  ni«e  than  one  day.    We  may  dismiss  Ibis  text, 
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iber^Me,  ti  baisg,  in  napect  to  fimiMlton  of  tioM,  quit*  foraigi 
to  oar  presmt  taqmry. 

But  what  is  ths  una  ivqmendi  of  the  ScriptarM  in  reguxl  lo 
the  number  «»«  timuand  ?  A  few  examples  wiH  shew  its  tro- 
picaJ  or  aecooduy  use.  "  The  Lord  .  .  .  make  you  a  thowand 
tiaea  aa  ouuiy  as  you  are. — Ciod,  who  keepeth  covenaBt  to  a 
tbowsand  gmeratiaDs. — How  ^HMild  one  chase  a  thousDiid  ?— 
The  word  he  commanded  to  a  thousand  generations. — He  cMt- 
not  answer  him  one  of  a  thousand. — If  there  be  an  iRterjureter, 
ooe  of  a  thousand. — The  cattle  on  a  thousand  bilb  are  mine.— 
A  day  ia  thy. courts  is  better  than  a  thousand. — A  thousand 
dttll  Jail  at  thy  ade,  and  ten  thousand  at  thy  ligbt  band. — 
l%ougb  he  £to  a  thousand  years  twice  tokl. — One  man  among 
a  tfaouaaod  have  I  ibnnd— Whne  were  a  tliouaand  vines  at  a 
thousand  ailrerlmgs. — One  thousand  shall  flee  at  the  retH^  of 
ooe. — ^A  bttle  one  shall  become  a  thousand. — The  cky  that 
went  out  by  a  thousand." 

Nothing  can  be  more  certain,  dien,  than  the  tropical  use  of 
this  number,  i.  e.  than  that  it  stands  for  a  lai^e  and  indeSoite 
mmber.  What  reason  have  we  lor  coostnung  it  otherwise,  in 
respect  to  the  period  of  the  church's  prosperity  i 

1  knowofmwe.  If  the  writer  in  the  Apocdypee  has  not 
elsewhere  usually  empk)yed  numbers,  in  respect  to  time,  in  a 
fiter^  and  definite  sense,  why  sboukl  we  nnderatand  him  as  bar- 
ii^  00  emj^kiyed  them  here  ?  The  nature  of  the  case  does  not 
deade  in  bvoiv  of  a  literal  sense.  A  long  period  the  writer 
plainly  means  to  deiugnate — a  Tery  kxig  one.  Nay,  we  aaagr 
say  in  general,  that  the  period  of  tlie  church's  proaperi^  is  to 
be  as  much  longer  than  that  of  her  adversity,  as  one  thousand 
is  more  than  three  and  a  tudf.  So  moch,  I  tf^k,  we  aoay  tni- 
h  gather  from  the  designation.  And  what  a  joyAil  prospect 
00^  this  disclose !  For  1800  years  the  church  1ms  bem,  now 
and  then,  and  in  many  respects,  in  deep  affliction.  The  beast 
and  the  false  pn^bet,  i.  e.  beatbenism  and  Efilse  rdigion,  sdll 
bear  sway  over  more  than  three  quarters  of  our  ruined  r»ee. 
Bat  tbe  time  of  delirerance,  as  we  would  hope,  draws  near. 
And  when  it  comes,  if  the  prosperity  and  universal  swa^  of 
Christianity  is  to  continue  as  much  longer  than  the  days  of  c^ 
peanon  and  ocnteM,  as  1000  exceeds  Si,  then  will  it  be  true 
indeed,  that  the  seed  of  tbe  woman  will  bmiae  the  aerpentVi 
bead.  Then  will  it  prove  to  he  foUj  true,  that  die  tiiumpbs  of 
redeemiiw  love  will  bring  home  to  ^ory  such  mnbkitdes  of  our 
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nuned  race,  that  the  nundwr  who  msy  bnllj-  periBh,  wiB 
scarcely  be  thought  of,  in  comparison  with  the  oountleflB  mjrriads 
of  tboM  wbo  will  oome  to  Zion  with  songs  and  everlasdng  joy 
Dpm  their  heads.  O  glorious  triumph  of  redeeming  grace ! 
Blessed  rictoiy,  achieved  by  the  great  Captain  of  our  Salvation 
—worthy  of  that  blood  which  has  be«i  sbed  to  accomplish  it ; 
worthy  of  him  who  laid  aade  divine  majes^  to  dwell  in  dust, 
that  he  night  accomplish  the  purposes  of  his  everlasting  love 
and  mercy !  Shout  for  joy,  ye  redeemed,  with  crowns  and 
roba;  of  white  before  the  tbrooe  of  God  and  the  Lamb!  Break 
ft»th  into  strains  of  ceaseless  prtise,  ye  redeemed  on  earth,  at 
the  boundless  triumphs  achieved  by  Jesus'  blood  ! 

I  ask  now  the  humble  Chrisdan,  whose  heart  beats  high  at 
such  a  prospect — Is  this  comtming  away  the  prophecies  of  that 
blessed  book,  which  inspires  him  with  courage  and  with  hope  ? 
Or  is  it  giving  to  the  consolatory  words  of  Jesus  a  meaning 
which  DO  language  is  fully  adequate  to  express— filling  this  pro- 
phecy with  aJI  the  fulness  of  God  ?  Let  tliose  judge,  who  have 
eyes  to  see  and  hearts  to  feel,  and  I  ask  for  nothing  more.  Such 
mil  percdve,  that  the  promise  made  from  the  beginning,  that 
the  seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise  the  serpent's  head,  can  be 
carried  into  foil  accomplisbment  only  in  some  way  like  that 
which  has  now  been  pointed  out. 

To  every  devoted  aiacipleof  the  Saviour,  whose  heart's  desire 
and  daily  prayer  to  God  is,  that  his  kingdom  may  come,  1 
would  say :  Never  occtipy  your  precious  time  in  seeking  out 
some  posnble  sense  of  the  Apocalypse,  by  giving  it  a  literal 
interpretation.  I  might  even  say, '  The  letter  kiUetb,  but  the 
spirit  maketh  alive.'  On  eartli  there  is  not  a  book  which  has 
in  it  more  of  the  soul  of  prophetic  poetry,  than  the  Apocalypse. 
Are  the  rules  of  tame  and  simple  prose,  then,  to  be  nwde 
the  measure  of  this  book?  It  b  even  an  ex^etical  heresy  lo 
believe  that  they  should  be  so  apphed. 

Listen  not,  I  say  again  to  the  bumble  Christian,  to  those  wbo 
would  fain  persuade  you  that  the  exact  year  is  defined  by  the 
seer  of  Patmos,  when  the  cross  shall  triumph  through  die 
whole  earth.  Of  what  avail,  then,  would  all  efibrts  be,  that 
might  be  made  before  the  predicted  period  i  This  is  an  in- 
terpretation which  settles  down  the  church  upon  her  lees,  until 
the  destured  year  shall  be  ushered  in.  So  the  great  Head  of 
the  Church  does  not  des^  to  deal  with  his  people. 

To  his  infant  church  he  refused  to  discfose  the  exact  limes,. 
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wbea  erea  the  anti-chrigtian  Jewiah  power  of  tbeb  dtjr  Bbould 
fall.  He  meant  that  all  his  foUewers  should  staod  cootinuaUj 
OB  their  guard,  and  keep  in  the  attitude  of  watching  and  pray- 
ing -f  that  they  should  cherish  a  continual  sense  of  their  depeo- 
dance  oo  him.  ^^y  should  he  alter  his  disoipliDe  at  the  present 
time  ?  Why  should  Christians  be  made  to  belie?e,  that  before 
1840,  or  1847,  or  1866,  or  1875,  or  at  any  other  definite 
period,  no  efibrts  will  avail  to  bring  in  the  Jews  with  the  ful- 
noss  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  Church  of  God  i  They  should 
not  so  believe.  The  MUlenntum  will  come  whan  all  the  &i- 
lowers  of  Jesus  will  do  their  du^.  That  ia  the  true  Christian 
laith  which  believes  this,  and  puts  the  prmuple  in  practice. 
Speculation  and  arithmetieal  calculations  about  times  and  sea- 
stuis,  are  not  to  convert  the  wwld  ;  they  have  Uttle  or  no  ten- 
dency to  do  it  But  a  belief  that  "  he  who  shall  come,  will 
«ome  and  will  not  tarry,"  yea,  that  he  mil  came  jtut  at  (ook 
01  Chrutiatu  are  prepared  to  receive  him ;  this  is  a  faith  that 
would  produce  much  fruit.  It  would  rouse  a  slumbering  world 
toaction.  Itwouldproclaimtbegladtidingsofgreatjoy toeveiy 
ereature ;  it  would  cause  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  see  the  sal- 
vation  of  our  God.  Let  this  faith  pervade  the  bosom  of  every 
disciple  of  Jesus  and  animate  his  eSbrts,  and  there  would  soon 
be  abounding  joy  among  the  sons  of  ti^t,  over  penitent  and  re- 
taming  sinners.  Heaven  above  and  earth  beneath  would  aooo 
be|^  the  awful — the  delightful  song,  Ali:.ei.uia,  torn  tbk 
Lord  God  omnipotent  k£ionetu  ! 
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ARTICLE  IIL 
Uu  or  TBS  Pakticle  "yiV^^  m  the  New  TEraAHCirr. 

■«  i.  A.  n.  TIHbhb,  Imw  PraT.  df  TWd.  >•  tbi  UuntiMr  i>r  Maik.  TNiri*W« 
n«ailw  Lu(ii,iiiia»iiHipuiM  wiih  u  ULndHtiin  ind  natn,  bjr  iL  Bimi,  FnCoT 
Dund  Ul.  In  Ik*  TWol.  Bbb.  AUsw. 

IHnODVCTORT  inUBKI  BT  TKX  TKUtSLATOK. 

[  Tbe  author  of  the  foUowing  piece  hts  already  been  com- 
raMided  to  the  ootice  of  our  public,  hj  ei  imro^nClioii  to  Ait. 
V.  (p.  160)  of  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  writtwi  by  il» 
late  editor,  Professor  Robinson.  A  aomewbat  famiKar  ae- 
quaintance  with  the  writings  of  Profesaor  Tittmaon  has  brought 
me  to  regard  him  as  one  of  the  most  able,  sober,  and  hnpaiml 
erilics  on  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  that  Oermauv 
has  of  late  produced.  He  has  left  nothing  behind  him  whicn 
I  hare  seen,  that  will  not  abundantly  repay  penrnd,  ancl  eren 
study ;  winch  is  more  than  can  be  truly  said  of  most  writers,  in 
any  age  or  country. 

The  reader  who  desires  to  peruse  such  of  his  works  as  hare 
appeared  in  Engtiah,  and  on  very  important  subjeets  eoDaected 
with  criticism,  is  referred  to  Vol.  I.  p.  160.  seq.,  p.  464  seq. 
Vd.  III.  p.  45  seq. 

It  requires,  indeed,  some  knowledge  of  critidsm,  in  order  to 
understand  and  relish  the  works  of  this  writer.  But  those  who 
hare  such  knowledge,  will  employ  their  time  in  a  very  profita- 
ble manner  by  studying  them.  Acuteoeas,  sound  judgment,  un- 
common powers  of  nice  discriminatun,  togeUier  with  grammat- 
ical and  exegetical  tact,  abound  in  lb«u  all.  The  student  who 
aima  at  solid  philok^cal  acquisition,  such  as  the  present 
times  demand,  should  number  the  works  of  Tittmann  among  bis 
text- books. 

Sacred  literature  has,  not  long  since,  been  called  to  mourn 
the  too  early  death  of  this  distinguished  critw.  The  piece 
which  follows  is  a  posthumous  publication ;  as  the  title  indi- 
cates. The  importance  of  the  subject  which  it  discusses,  can 
hardly  be  appreciated  in  a  proper  manner,  at  first,  by  a  cursoiy 
reader ;  and  it  may  therefore  be  proper,  to  premise  a  few 
things  in  the  way  of  explanation. 
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the  ute  «Dd  lif  nifieaiion  of  the  partidei  in  Greak,  one*  a 
Bobject  of  little  interest  and  Btteation  among  lexicographer* 
and  grammariiuis,  has  coHie  at  length,  and  reiy  justly,  to  occup}r 
a  h^  and  comnaDding  place  in  criticism.  One  important 
ground  of  prefracDce,  winch  the  great  lexicon  of  Pasaow 
has  over  all  other  Greek  lexkons,  is  the  special  attention  that 
the  sQthor  cf  it  has  paid  to  the  development  of  the  powen  and 
oies  of  the  Greek  particles.  The  old  work  of  Hoogeveen  oa 
this  sut^ect,  which  occupies  many  hundreds  of  quarto  pages, 
contains  a  great  maw  of  matter,  and  is  the  resuh  of  more  than 
Herculean  labour.  But  the  critical  student  finds,  after  bD,  90 
tilda  of  order,  method,  philosophy  of  hmgoage,  nice  gramma- 
tioal  discTHiBBatioD,  and  other  qualities  of  this  nature  now  so 
iaiperiously  demanded  by  the  {Resent  state  of  Greek  crtticifim, 
tku  be  is  apt  soon  to  grow  weary  of  consulting  this  ITutawiu. 
Good  use  may  be  made  of  it,  however,  in  the  aefeetion  of  ex<- 
anqilea,  by  a  student  who  already  posseases  the  power  of  dit- 
ermanation;  hut  Hoogeveen  would  hardly  he  a  safe  guide 
for  one  who  has  yet  to  acquire  such  a  pow^. 

DevariDs  on  the  Gruk  Partidei,  is  a  nnall  work.  It  has, 
bowerer,  some  clatma  to  respectful  mention.  The  larger  work 
of  Vigerus  de  Idiotitmit  I^ng.  Gratcat,  is  well  known  eren  in 
this  country,  and  has  become  common,  particularly  by  means  of 
tbe  abridged  form  in  which  it  has  lately  appeared  in  England. 
Hermann,  m  bis  German  edition  of  tbe  work,  has  made-many 
important  corrections,  and  supplied  some  new  and  important 
matts.  But  after  all,  the  uew  patches  will  hardly  suit  wall 
the  old  garnMBt,  in  this  case.  The  real  fact  is,  that  Vigerus, 
Eke  Hoogereen,  has  become  in  a  measure  antiquated.  1m  old 
nmnev  of  dividing  and  subdividing  the  meaning  of  words,  (un> 
ti,  by  xamification  which  is  almost  without  measure  or  bounds^ 
"dia  sigbt  of  (be  ori^nat  meaning  of  Uie  word  and  tbe '  proper 
grtmud  of  its  derived  significations  are  wholly  obscured  or  lost), 
is  itte  one  which  Vigerus  folktws  tbrougfaiout.  In  this  way, 
one  migbt  almost  say,  it  is  easy  dedveert  aHqaid  ex  o^V^- 
So  has  SchleusDtr  often  done,  in  his  lexicon  of  tbe  New  Tes- 
tsnent ;  which  still  is  a  work  tbat  contains  much  that  is  valua- 
ble. An  erroneoos  taste  in  matteraof  tbiskbd,  wasintrodooed 
by  a  few  sueh  wwfcs  as  Hot^eveen,  Vigerus,  and  others  of  sim- 
ihr  dinaoter,  vbieh  greatly  injured  most  of  tbe  kter  lexKOg- 
n^bers  and  crilioi  in  regard  to  their  method  of  treating  the 
Greek  partules,  until  whlun  a  few  years.     A  very  di&reot 
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school  is  now  riaog  up  under  the  iofiuoaee  of  such  works  u  tboM 
of  Pb89ow,  HenDanD,  Matthiae,  Bnttmann,  Winer,  and  otbeti; 
which  bids  fair  to  throw  more  light  upon  the  long  neglected  sul>- 
ject  of  those  little  words,  that  have  oftoi  and  appropriately 
been  named  the  joiiUt  and  hand*  of  ditcoune. 

On  the  use  of  a  partide  very  oitea  depends  the  wbc^e  turn 
and  mode  of  a  writer  or  speaker's  meaning  or  reasoning  ;  yea, 
die  main  object  of  the  discourse  itself.  For  an  example  let  us 
take  the  word  iva ;  of  which  llttmann  has  so  cojuously,  ably, 
and  satisfactorily  discoursed,  b  the  following  pages. 

The  erangelist  Matthew,  in  chap.  1 :  16—31,  gives  an  to 
count  of  an  angel's  prediction  io  respect  to  the  supentatnral 
conception  and  the  birth  of  Jesus,  and  also  of  the  reason  asagned 
by  the  angel  why  the  Savimir's  name  should  be  called  Jttua. 
At  the  close  of  ihis  account  the  evangelist  adds :  "  Now  all  this 
was  done,  Iva  iiXt}p»9^  to  ptj&if  x,  r.  i,  thai  it  might  be  fiH- 
JilUd  which  was  spoken  of  the  Lotd,  by  the  pn^het,  saying : 
Behold  a  virgin  shall  conceive  and  bear  a  Son,"  etc.  Tins  is 
one  form  in  which  i'f«  nili}pa»#^  may  be  translated,  and  is  trans- 
lated in  our  common  version.  But  here,  and  in  many  other  of 
the  like  passages,  a  serious  and  very  important  qusstioD  ariaea, 
viz.,  whether  the  phrase  iVn  Jilfi(/a»&p  %.  %.  l,  is  not  sueceptAile 
of  another  tranriatioo,  and  <Hie  which  is  justified  both  by  the  nst 
tnre  of  the  case  and  fay  the  signification  of  the  pattide  Iwv.  Ob 
this  question  depends  the  whole  tenor  or  aspect  of  the  evange- 
list's assertkm.  As  it  stands  translated  above,  (which  is  tlie 
fonn  of  our  common  version},  the  meaning  temxe  to  be,  that  the 
greatest  events  which  ever  happened  in  our  k)wer  world,  vis., 
the  birth  of  Christ  and  also  the  occurrences  cormected  with  it,  aJl 
took  place  in  order  thai,  otfor  theptttM$e  that,  the  pmftmey 
of  Isaiah  (7  :  14)  might  be  hilfiUed.  But  here  the  r^ectiiig 
reader  will  be  constrajned  to  pauaa  and  ask :  '  What,  then  >  Was 
it  not  to  redeem  a  world  in  ruin,  that  the  Saviour's  miraculooB 
birth  and  the  events  accompanying  it  took  place,  rather  thm 
merely  to  aecom{^ish  the  predietton  of  Isaiah  ^  The  proper  m- 
swer  to  this  question  may  undoubtedly  be,  that  both  of  titepur^ 
poses  named  were  to  be  accranpliibed  by  the  Inrtfa  of  Jemis. 
TUm  world  was  to  be  redeemed,  and  prophecy  was  also  to  bs 
fiilfiUed.  Bat  the  greia  and  vkimate  end  mnst  be,  tmb  kb- 
DCMTTioN  or  HuncmD.  The  other,  vix.,  the  fiilfifanrat  of  the 
particular  prophecy  in  question,  was  ^together  mbordimaU  aad 
merely  preparatory.     It  was  uideed  the  desgn  of  heaven,  tfast 
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irtwn  a  prediction  had  been  uttered  respecting  the  birth  of  a 
Saviour  and  ^e  manDer  of  it,  that  nothing  should  be  lacking  in 
respect  to  the  acctKnplishment  of  this  prediction.  But  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  great,  the  unspeakably  imponant  event  of  the  in- 
carnation of  Jesus,  was  simply  a  Hilfilraenl  of  a  prophecy  which 
des^ated  the  manner  of  his  birth — would  be  a  supposition 
i^ich  seems  to  cover  with  darkness  the  wise  and  benevolent 
purposes  of  Heaven  in  the  redemption  of  man,  and  to  limit  them 
to  the  productKMi  of  an  event,  whmh  (ahhough  of  bi^  interest 
as  a  display  of  miraculous  power)  would  be,  or  rather  would 
thus  be  represented  as  being,  of  but  littie  imporunce  in  oilier 
-respects. 

Vet  if,  as  some  critics  strenuoudy  maintain,  Xftt  means  and 
cut  mean  only  in  order  that,  to  the  end  that,  for  the  sake  or 
f%rpoM  €f,  we  seem  to  be  thrown  into  all  the  embarrHssment 
^nch  aucli  a  representation  would  occasion.  If  the  t^ic  use 
oily  of  tins  particle  is  an  invariable  and  necessary  idiom  of  the 
Greek,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  escape  th«e  can  be  from  the 
oonclnaion,  that  the  evangelist  has  reasoned,  or  at  any  rate  ex- 
pressed himself,  in  such  a  way,  that  we  must  necessarily  educe 
from  bim  the  sentiment  whkih  has  already  been  stated  above. 

If  the  reader  is  at  any  loss  to  know  what  the  telic  (if  luiij) 
use  of  It^  means,  he  may  at  once  be  satisfied  from  such  exam- 
ptes  as  the  following  :  ri  nottjW,  Xpa  Ixtu  ^ta^v  aaiyKr  ;  '  What 
shall  I  do,  in  order  that,  or  to  the  end  that,  I  may  have  eternal 
Gfe  ?  'Bsuhvati  rove  oj^ve,  '{ftt  cuVrjoomcM  Ba^^ttfipir,  They 
persuaded  the  multitude,  iit  order  that  they  should  make  re- 
quest for  [the  release  ofj  Barabbas.'  Here,  and  so  in  most 
oases,  J*»  a  teiie,  i.  e.  it  points  to  the  end  or  aigeet  to  be  at- 
tamed,  viz.,  attuned  by  that  which  is  related  as  said  or  done  in* 
ibe  context  which  precedes  it.  This  use  is  so  frequent,  that 
die  reader  may  every  where  find  examjdes  to  the  purpose. 

Bat  is  iWn  hmited  to  this  sense  only  ?  A  question  which  is 
anawered  in  a  satisfactory  and  masterly  way,  in  the  flawing 
pagea.  I  cannot  but  believe  and  trust,  that  this  question  is  now 
pm  to  ftial  rasi,  hy  this  eSbrt  of  Tlttmann. 

The  amount  of  what  he  has  here  done,  is  to  shew  that  fra 
not  unfrequentiy,  even  in  the  daxtict,  bears  the  same  sense  as 
«ffr«,  nz.,  so  thai,  quo  Jit,  or  as  cts,  that.  If  this  be  satiafac- 
larij  made  out,  then  it  follows,  tint  we  may  translate  I'm  nir/- 
fm&^  n.  r.  1,  by  the  [dirtse  (o  that  there  ihmdd  or  might  be  an 
tKmpHihmettt ;  lo  that  [this  or  that  prediction]  might  or  ihotUd 
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heJiiyUUd,  etc.  Let  the  reader  who  ffiibea  to  ooand«r  Ah 
subject  duly,  consuh  aad  carefully  examine  wwl  weigh  tbe  6A- 
loving  passages,  where  sucli  a  foimula  is  empk^ed ;  viz.  Mut. 
3  :  15,  (23.)  4  :  14.  (8  1 17.  13 :  17.  13  :  SSJ  31:4.  36  :  5$. 
37  :  35  (in  tbe  text,  recept)  Martc  14:49.  Jolm  13:38.  13: 
18.  15:35.  17:13.  18:9.  19:34,38,36.  Tbe  ioNuoes 
included  in  parentheses,  bare  oxwc  instatd  of  Tro,  which  is  an 
equivalent.  These  and  the  liks  passages  will  shew,  that  tbe 
use  of  fv«  in  tbe  sense  of  jo  that,  that,  must  ahnoet  of  aaccasi^ 
be  conceded.  'Httmann,  bowerer,  has  done  all  which  oeedi  lo 
be  done,  to  show  that  this  use  may  properly,  and  often  ooosc, 
be  conceded. 

This  secondary  use  of  TV «  in  the  senae  of  tint,  is  tecfaoieaUy 
called  ecbatic  (itpataiv),  i.  e.  that  which  deeicnatea  the  end  xnr 
event  which  it  actvaUy  acampli^ed ;  from  tKfiaiva  ortapm- 
0tt).  The  dilKreoce  between  the  telic  and  ee&ottc  sense  of 
7*w,  e.  g.  in  the  example  uken  from  Matt.  1 :  38  abore,  is  so 
great,  that  an  emirely  difibrent  turn  is  given  to  the  whole  teo- 
tosent  by  means  of  it.  If  we  aay:  Alt  thii  tookptaee,  m 
omoEB  THAT  v^uU  VKU  tfoktM  bg  Loiak  might  beJv^Med,  this  is 
represei^g  tbe  erents  themselves  that  are  spoken  of,  as  taking 
phoe  in  subordioatiiHi  to  tbe  pr(^>hecy,  and  merely  or  princi- 
pally m  order  to  fulfil  it.  But  if  we  say :  AUtkU  tookplaee, 
so  THAT  the  fredietion  hy  Laish  wot,  or  sAokU  be,  Jiujilkd, 
then  we  merriy  affirm  thai  the  wwdtu  of  tbe  events  waasueh, 
that  a  fiilfihneat  of  prophecy  was  accompfisbed  by  it ;  vrbilt  %t 
tbe  same  time,  tbe  events  ^emsrives  sught  hare  an  unspeak- 
ably fa^er  end  in  view. 

To  such  importance  do  some  words,  (^en  reputed  small  and 
unimportant,  frequently  rise.  Tliis  may  serve,  then,  to  cast 
strong  hgbt  on  tbe  bad  consequences  which  ensue,  by  negli- 
gence of  lexict^raphers  and  critics  with  reqwct  to  sni^  words; 
— a  practice  frequent  indeed,  but  deeply  to  be  laneMed,  aid 
desemng  of  moat  serious  dis^>probation. 

I  must  nialce  (me  remark  more  on  tbe  foraiula  hm  nj(ipa*#j{, 
ID  regard  to  its  ecbatic  use.  It  has  been  qoestioBed,  whether 
the  Subjanctrre  mode  after  7t»  can  be  rendered  in  any  odnr 
way  than  as  having  ijiuurt  sense.  Tbe  answer  to  this  iiii|^ 
be,  Am  the  Preient  and  Aori^  of  tbe  SubjeDCtiw,  as  is  noar 
fiiliy  oooceded  hf  Uie  best  grwDinaiians,  do  not  of  ttsaweftm 
maxk  any  tmm,  bat  depead  fix  their  sense  in  this  respect,  «ai 
tbe  Indintive  which  may  ]H«cade  them,  «r  on  die  seBse  4«- 
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maoded  by  the  nature  of  the  patsage.  Sucb,  ind«ed,  is  the 
bet  with  all  the  derived  or  aecooduy  modes,  viz.,  the  Opt., 
Imper.,  and  iDfioitire.     See  N.  Test.  Gnumnar,  ^  51.  2. 

The  student,  then,  who  becomes  satisfied  of  the  edatic  use 
of  iftt,  might  translate  ivtt  nlTigiti&^  by  the  phrase,  so  that 
tkerevHU  an  accimplithment ;  *o  that  it  wat  JulJiiUd,  trhich  eic. 
This  many  hare  done.  But  although  it  seems  to  begrtanmati- 
ctUly  lawful  to  do  so,  yet  it  is  uoaecessary,  in  this  case,  to  depart 
so  far  from  the  more  usual  and  classical  sense  of  ^*b.  Thus  Doucb 
can  be  safely  averred,  viz.,  that  the  accomplishment  of  prophecy, 
whether  viewed  as  an  event  (i.  e.  viewed  ecbaticaUy),  or  as 
a  purpQie  or  end  (  i.  e.  in  a  telic  way),  was  still  something  ^u- 
ture — in  the  order  of  things  and  in  the  mind  of  the  writer — to 
the  events  themselves  which  happened.  Fv^mtnt,  at  least  in 
the  order  of  our  conceptions  respecting  it,  tuccteded  the  events 
by  which  it  was  brot^t  about.  It  is  therefore  nearer  to  the 
natural  order  of  thought,  in  the  present  case,  to  translate  'int 
nilt]pw#^  by  the  phrase,  so  that  it  might  or  should  be  fidfitted, 
vAich  etc. 

I  apprehend,  moreover,  that  such  a  mode  of  translation  ex- 
presses, more  nearly  than  the  other  proposed  method,  the  true 
sense  of  the  origmal  Gi'eek.  The  writer  means  to  say,  if  I 
rightly  understand  him,  that  it  was  so  ordered  on  the  part  of 
heaven,  that  the  events  of  Jesus'  birth  should  fulfil  the  prophe- 
cy of  the  old  Testament.  Design  or  purpose  I  cannot  thiok  to 
he  wholly  left  out  of  sight  or  excluded.  But  lo  say  that  the 
teJi£  use  of  ivts  here  is  exclusive,  would  he  to  affirm  a  portion 
little  short  of  monstrous.  On  the  other  hand,  to  affinn  that 
the  modH$in  quo  of  Jesus'  birth  was  so  arranged  on  the  pan  of 
heaven,  as  that  it  Ailfilled  the  prediction  of  Isaiah,  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing,  and  is  the  very  one,  I  apprehend,  which  the  evan- 
geliat  meant  to  assert.  Accordingly,  when  we  translate  fwa 
viTipu&rj  by  the  phrase,  so  that  it  slwuld  be  fulfilled,  or  so  that 
it  m^lu  bejvlfilled,  we  give,  as  nearly  as  our  language  will  per- 
mit, the  true  sense  of  the  original. 

If  I  have  succeeded  in  making  the  reader  understand  the 
main  object  of  Prof.  Tittmano  in  the  foUowing  dissertation,  I 
trust  he  will  have  the  padence  to  read  or  rather  to  study  him 
through,  with  care  and  diligence.  TospeakofpoHence,  mdeed, 
when  such  eflbrts  as  this  are  presented  to  our  examination,  is 
almost  to  abuse  the  word.  The  spirit  of  a  philologist  wiU  drink 
Vol.  V.  No.  17.  12 
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in  the  whole,  as  a  delieiom  dnagbc  mioA  qaeDchu  a  tbiM 
long  felt,  but  perhaps  never  before  fully  satufied. 

1  add  only,  that  the  etAatic  use  of  tva  was  first  seriously  caU- 
fld  in  question,  I  believs,  by  Lehmann,  (ad  Ludan  I.  p.  71). 
Fritscoe  next  contended  against  it,  in  Excursus  I.  ad  Comm. 
in  Matt. ;  then  Beyer,  in  KHtisch.  Journal,  IV.  p.  418  seq. 
Winer,  in  hrs  N,  Test.  Grammar,  edit.  3d,  p.  383,  admits  tlie 
posubili^  of  the  ecbatic  nse  ;  but  he  contends  that  it  has  been 
carried  a  great  deal  too  far;  and  be  denies  that  it  is  admisabls 
ni  the  formula  i'vn  TiX^Qctt^^,  p.  385.  He  says  that  the  mean- 
>ing  may  be  thus  given  :  "  God  has  forettdd  that  this  should 
happen ;  and  since  the  divine  predictions  must  be  true,  it  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  that  this  should  take  place."  But  ad- 
mhdng  that  all  this  is  implied  in  the  formula  iva  nivpfo^^'  still 
tins  meaning  is  not  at  all  excluded  by  the  eciatic  sense  of  iVa. 
At  the  same  time,  to  sui^se  the  tdk  use  of  Jfu  in  all  the  caae* 
where  this  formula  occurs,  would  be  making  a  supposition  of  a 
slate  of  ignorance  as  to  the  nature  of  language,  or  else  of  a  state 
of  mind  among  the  evangelists  ^nd  other  sacred  writers,  that 
■seems  to  me  to  be  utterly,  irrecobcileable  with  that  knowledge 
and  illumination  which  they  every  where  disclose.  It  would  be 
Tepresenting  the  main  object  of  die  New  Dispensation,  of  which 
the  Old  was  a  mere  type  and  shadow,  to  be  the  accomplisb- 
rnent  of  predictions  and  types  and  symbols,  rather  than  the  re- 
demption of  a  world.  So  much  does  the  sense  of  the  so  called 
little  words  influence  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures.  Let  the 
reader  of  the  New  Testament  beware  how  he  deems  any  word 
of  it  to  be  Utile ;  and  let  him  learn  duly  to  estimate  such  ef> 
forts  as  the  following,  which  setde  long  contested  end  doubtful 
tpiesdons,  with  which  the  meaning  of  many  an  imponant  pas- 
sage of  Scripture  is  intimately  connected. 

1  have  only  to  add,  that  in  uansIaUng  the  following  p^es,  I 
hiive,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  used  the  liberty  of  breaking  up 
the  protracted  paragraphs  (so  common  among  the  German 
writers),  and  followed,  greatly  to  the  prejudice  of  lucid  exhibitimi 
and  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  reader,  even  by  Tittmarm. 
In  some  cases  I  have  divided  one  sentence  into  two,  three,  or  even 
£»ir,  for  the  same  reason.  I  have  omitted  some  few  remarka 
made  by  the  author  merely  ob  iter,  which  are  in  a  good  nMft»- 
ure  foreign  to  the  discussran,  and  of  no  advantage  in  order  to 
•mdentand  it    The  Greek  which  Tittmano  has  quoted  in  AiU, 
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mdiDat  tny  tnnalatiDB,  I  htre  quoted  in  the  Mxt  o^ly  ao  fiv 

H  tbe  ciution  of  ths  Greek  words  bears  directly  on  the  pur- 
poM  of  illiumtioa ;  but  I  have  thrown  the  or^nal  into  the 
■a^in.  Not  banog  aJl  the  original  authors  at  hand,  and  ma- 
9f  of  the  passages  quoted  being  taifen  out  of  context  impor- 
taut  to  iu  illustratien,  I  do  not  fed  quite  certain  that  I  have 
m  all  ctMB  gireo  the  exact  shade  of  meaning  as  to  erery  word  ; 
bw  if  I  hare  failed  here,  the  reader  will  recave  no  prejudice 
from  it,  so  far  as  the  object  of  the  fbllowbg  essay  is  concer- 
ned. Ilie  illustratioos  are  still  plain,  iotelUgible,  and  valid, 
whether  all  the  words  that  are  more  distantly  connected  are 
vary  exactly  rendered  or  nou 

There  are,  after  all,  some  iew  places  of  the  Latin  ordinal 
of  Tittmann  to  which  I  shall  adrert  in  the  notes,  that  1  am  not 
sure  I  understand.  The  viordt  I  can  easily  translate  in  a  hteral 
way.  But  the  reasonmg  of  the  author  seems  to  be  expres- 
sed in  terms,  that  will  not  appear,  at  least  to  most  readers, 
as  being  veiy  intelli^le.  Perhaps  the  fault  is  in  me,  and 
not  io  the  author.     If  it  be  so,  the  reader,  by  recurring  to  the 

T'oal,  may  correct  me. 
have  given  a.  free  traoslation,  in  order  to  bring  the  costtims 
of  the  piece  as  near  to  the  English  fashion  as  might  safely  be 
done.  In  scune  cases  I  have  added  epexegetical  clauses,  in 
wder  to  render  the  meaning  more  plain  to  the  cursory  reader. 
In  DO  case  have  I  willingly  or  consciously  departed  from  the 
meaning  of  the  orig^al,  or  withheld  any  uing  important  to  the 
otjeet  of  the  piece.     Tb.] 


UsK  or  '1Nj4  ir  TBI  N.  tnTkMMvn. 

It  b  new  generally  coDceded,  that  the  un»  loipta^,  al- 
dwngb  not  deadtute  of  some  fixed  and  eertam  principles,  has  a 
very  free  scope  m  every  language.  But  though  the  most  learn- 
ed {biologists  teach  us,  that  a  great  part  of  the  bermeneutie 
art  consists  in  paying  a  proper  attention  to  this,  yet  I  have  often 
wtmdered  how  it  should  come  about,  since  it  is  imiversally  al- 
lowed that  the  unu  Joguendi  is  diverse  not  only  at  different 
times  when  a  language  is  a  living  one,  but  even  among  indind- 
oal  writers,  that  still,  in  those  very  books  which  of  all  are  the 
most  diligent^  studied,  many  things  should  yet  be  found  which 
seem  to  be  dubious  and  uncertain. 

Of  late,  the  raterpreters  of  the  New  Testament  are  all  agreed. 
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that  fot  the  explanatioa  of  perticutar  words  ftod  pbnaes  io  > 
maaDer  that  accords  with  the  sense  of  their  authors,  neither  the 
most  sharp-sighted  search  after  Hebraums,  oor  comparison  of  the 
Alexandrine  Version,  nor  the  somewhat  dubious  discovery  of 
Hellenism,  suffices.  Many,  however,  and  even  some  lexico- 
eraphera  well  versed  in  making  out  the  sigDification  of  pardcu- 
lar  words,  either  regard  the  utus  loqiteiidi  of  auUwrs  belongii^ 
to  a  golden  age  as  their  only  standard,  or,  like  a  ship  upcm  the 
rocks,  they  stick  fast  upon  grammaucal  precepts,  in  this  way 
it  comes,  since  no  meaniDg  of  a  vrord  seems  to  theni  to  he  cor- 
rect unless  it  is  one  which  can  be  found  b  the  best  writers,  that 
they  either  find  much  fault,  in  their  commentaries  on  the  New 
Testament,  with  the  uaiu  loquendi  of  the  sacred  wrhers,  or  they 
leave  the  true  sense  in  doubt ;  while  some  appear  to  teach,  wkh 
more  caution,  that  this  and  that  word  baa  properly  only  this  and 
another  meaning,  but  yet  in  such  and  such  a  passage  it  has  actually 
a  somewhat  djfierent  sense.  As  this  must  often  happen,  inas- 
much as  idioms  are  frequently  blended  in  the  usus  loquendi,  so 
it  will  be  particularly  frequent  in  those  parts  of  speech  whose 
sway  in  every  language  is  somewhat  unlimited,  and  whose  in- 
terpretation is  very  difficult.  I  refer  now  to  the  particles,  the 
use  of  which  in  the  N.  Test,  seems  to  differ  so  much  from  the 
manner  of  the  best  classical  writers.  There  is  so  great  an  affinity, 
or  alliance  (logicalwe  may  call  it),  between  many pcaitdet,  that, 
although  their  meaning  cannot  be  changed  into  that  of  an  oppo- 
site kind,  and  although  those  who  write  and  speak  with  accura- 
cy ought  nicely  to  distinguish  them,  still  they  may,  without  com- 
mitting any  error,  be  exchanged  in  accordance  with  the  difierent 
methods  in  which  a  subject  is  conceived  of. 

As  I  have  been  lately  engaged  in  writing  upon  the  Synonymes 
of  the  New  Testament,  it  is  my  present  intention  to  say  some- 
thing concerning  cerlsia  tynonymotu  pariicla ;  respecting  the 
use  of  which  in  the  New  Testamont,  all  know  that  a  great  con- 
test has  existed  among  the  interpreters  of  the  sacred  books, 
which  is  not  setded  even  at  the  present  time. 

The  particles  to  which  I  now  refer,  are, 

'  /ya  ■   oncos  '  as  '  <utfr«.* 

I  have  no  apprehension  that  any  one  will  affirm  the  significa- 

■  All  tbeae  TittmuiD  treats  or  Bod  comparos  together ;  but  the  de- 
fli^  of  the  present  essay  is  merely  to  treat  ofha ;  which  Involves  by 
Ar  the  most  interesting  questions  and  the  greatest  difficulties. — Ta. 
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tioD  of  tbeae  pulidei  to  be  so  differeot,  that  tbey  can  never  be 
regarded  as  synonymous.  "Jfu  dengnates  the  end  or  eaute  on 
account  of  which  any  thiog  takes  place  ;  ono)?  suggests  to  the 
mind  tbe  manner  in  which  any  thing  is  accomplished ;  matt  de- 
notes the  event,  becanse  the  particle  u'e  is  properly  employed 
in  the  coMpariion  of  likx  thingt,  and  thetefore  oiaie  designates 
an  etient  or  effect  whidi  is  in  acc<H^ance  nith  the  nature  of 
some  antecedent.  Now  the  notions  dengn,  end,  manner  ofac- 
eon^luhing  the  end,  and  of  the  event  itielf,  are  so  related  that, 
as  in  fact  ne  can  scarcely  distinguish  them  in  thought,  so  in 
speaking  they  are  easily  commuted  for  each  other.  This,  then, 
is  the  very  reason  why  they  are  sometimes  to  be  reputed  as  sy- 
nonymes ;  for  unless  they  agreed  in  some  meaning  common  to 
^  they  could  not  be  exchanged  for  each  other.  Inasmuch, 
moreover,  as  this  is  the  nature  of  synonymes,  that  they  refer  a 
c(»nmoa  notion  of  the  same  thing  to  different  modes  of  it,  it  fot- 
k>ws  that  conjunctions  also,  which  designate  the  various  modes 
of  tbe  same  condition  in  which  two  things  associated  are  con- 
ceived of,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  synonymous. 

The  conjunctions  of  which  I  speak  agree  in  this,  viz.,  that 
they  designate  connexion,  i.  e.  cauial  conjunction  ;  for  they 
unite  the  notions  of  two  things,  the  one  of  which  is  regarded  as 
being  a  caiue  of  the  other.  But  as  in  every  proposition  a  sub- 
ject is  connected  with  some  predicate ;  so  in  those  sentences 
in  which  a  cauial  connection  of  two  things  is  indicated,  it  is  in 
such  a  way,  as  that  in  one  the  cause  of  the  other  is  suggested. 

The  manner  of  sentences  which  belong  to  this  species,  may 
be  two-fold  ;  for  the  cavse  may  be  conceived  of  as  being  in  tbe 
tubjeet,  or  as  being  in  the  predicate.  If  the  cause  is  regarded 
as  being  in  the  predicate,  tlien  the  conjunction  indicates  the 
thing,  on  account  of  which  that  which  is  conceived  of  as  being 
in  (he  subject  either  took  place  or  might  have  taken  place.  But 
if  the  cause  is  regarded  as  being  in  the  subject  of  the  sentence, 
die  conjunction  indicates  that  the  cause  is  in  the  subject  tchy 
any  particular  thing  did  or  could  take  place.* 

*  This  is  espreased  with  sufficient  abttraelneu.  Tbe  nteoning  is, 
thu  in  B  sentence  with  Ira,  etc.,  between  its  several  parts,  if  tbe  niijeet 
of  ibe  sentence  indicates  catM<,  then  the  predicate  will  indicate  the 
t^ct,  and  the  conjunction  between  tbeo)  Cira)  is  adapted  to  tbi*  pur- 
poee.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  predicaEe  indicates  the  mum, 
then  the  aubjea  must  exhibit  the  ^td,  and  the  ooBJunetion  must  be 
adapted  to  deaignate  aueh  a  connection  between  the  two.     Tbe  reU- 
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To  my  mind  the  office  of  all  the  etaaal  conjtmetkmB  tanaa 
to  be  0iU)r  two-Ibld ;  riz.,  tfaey  either  show  that  thec«iMof« 
tfaiog  a  io  the  subject,  or  else  in  thjB  predicate.  Consequently 
if  a  cause  is  r^arded  as  b^t^  in  the  subject,  the  cn^uncaon  in- 
dicates that  the  effect  is  in  the  predicate  ;  but  if  the  cause  is  re- 
garded as  being  in  the  predicate,  then  what  is  done  or  e^cted 
is  deagnated  by  the  subject  Now  since  the  cause  must  be 
conceived  of  as  preceding  that  of  which  it  is  the  cause,  i.  e.  As 
efiect,  while  the  leading  idea  is  still  contained  in  the  subject,  it 
follows,  that  the  cause  which  is  regarded  as  being  in  the  predi- 
cate, must  be  conceived  of  as  the  object  on  account  of  which  tb« 
thing  designated  by  the  subject  was  ^ther  effected,  or  might  or 
should  bare  been  effdcted. 

All  cavtal  conjunctions  therefore  have,  as  before  said,  a  two- 
fold province,  to  which  the  various  uses  of  these  conjunctions,  as 
enumerated  by  gramoiarians,  are  to  be  referred  in  ramect  to  mi- 
gin  ;  for  they  designate  either  the  dcMtgn,  or  the  efftet,  of  the 
thing  wluch  is  expressed  by  the  subject.*  The  end,  moreover, 
or  object  to  be  attained,  may  be  conceived  of  in  a  tm>-fold  man- 
ner, viz.,  either  as  it  is  ia  itself,  or  as  it  is  regarded  in  the  mind 
of  him  who  is  supposed  to  have  accomplished  any  particular 
Unng.  This  last  may  be  named  purpoie,  deiign,  intent,  (con- 
silium). These  different  modes  of  causation,  then,  those  con- 
junctions serve  to  express  of  which  I  am  now  to  treat.  Our 
first  inquiry  shall  be  directed  toward 

It  b  ft  sentiment,  common  among  almost  all  philologists  and 
zealously  defended,  that  iVa  is  used,   by   accurate   wnteiSi 

tion  between  the  two  paru  is  the  nme  in  tb«  two  casM,  bat  the  aw- 
diu  of  it  IB  different ;  for  at  one  time  the  subject,  for  example,  deuotea 
canm,  at  another  effect.  Yet  the  cautai  relation  designated  bj  the 
coDJUDCtioD,  remains  one  and  the  same  in  Imth  cases.  Thus  difif^nnt 
miodet  of  the  same  thing  are  expressed. — Ta. 

*  "fbifa  clean  up  the  obecurity  which  rests  on  the  preceding  para- 
graphs,  and  shews  that  all  conjunctions  deoomiDsted  eatuat,  are  used 
M1I7  m  such  sentences  as  denote  that  one  thing  ia  done,  or  happena, 
in  ordtr  thai  something  else  may  be  aecomplislied,  etc. ;  or  that  one 
thing  is  done,  or  happens,  to  that  another  thing  is  acoomplished.  The 
fint  deBoiss  puifOM,  (is  Mie)  i  lb«  seooad  shews  ermt  ttaslf,  (ii 
««Miii^— Tr. 
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aefy  M^UxciW)  i.  e.  to  denote  the  etui  or  fvrpMe  for  wbicb 
any  dung  a  done.  CoosequeDtly,  wheo  'imt  is  found  to  be  em- 
fdoyed  (as  it  very  oflec  is)  in  tbe  N.  Test.,  in  cases  where  end 
CK-  purpose  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  designated,  these  inter- 
preters betake  themselves  to  this  refijge,  viz.,  that  what  was  said 
hImmuc,  is  still  to  be  understood  and  explained  infiaTutait,  i.  e. 
m  such  a  way  as  ts  declarative  of  evefUs  rather  than  of  pur- 
pose.* 

The  original  ground  of  dispute  respecting  the  sense  of  7>a> 
may  be  found  in  the  N.  Test,  formula,  ha  nlt;piu#^.  In  many 
passages,  where  something  is  said  to  have  been  done  or  taken 
place  iVa  *X7iew&^  it,  viz.,  so  that  such  a  prediction  might  be 
fiilfilled,  the  nature  of  the  case  does  not  permit  us  to  imagine  that 
ha  can  designate  design  or  purpote;  as  if,  forsooth,  that  which 
lakes  place,  had  been  done  or  efiected  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  ful^Iing  the  prophecy  in  question.  In  these  and  other  pas- 
nges  of  the  N.  Test.,  although  they  cannot  help  seeing  that 
l*a  does  not  designate  purpose  or  design,  yet  they  pertinacious- 
ly adhere  to  their  lavouiite  maxim,  vizi,  that  'ivtt  never  denotes 
^ecl  or  event,  although  it  must  sdll  be  explained  (as  they  ac- 
knowledge) in  an  ecbatic  way  in  such  passages,  f 

May  Inot  now  take  the  liberty  to  inquire,  what  can  be  the 
meaning  of  the  assertion,  that  'ira  never  denotes  any  thing  but 
desgn  or  purpose,  when  in  passages  without  number  it  mani- 
festly denotes  effect  or  event?  But  still  they  say,  that  '  amoDg 
good  clasncal  writers  it  is  never  ecbatic.'  Although  we  should 
concede,  now,  this  to  be  matter  of  fact,  still  I  cannot  perceive 
in  what  way  it  would  prove  i'va  not  to  be  so  used  among  wri- 
ters of  another  description ;  particularly  since  it  is  certain,  that 
muiy  writers  employ  this  particle  in  connecting  cause  vrith  ef- 
fect. In  languages  that  are  still  living,  it  is  easy  to  distinguish 
boween  ele^iat  diction  and  that  which  is  employed  for  the  pur- 

*  It  ia  not  die  abject  of  UttmaDn  here  to  suggest  tbe  improprie^ 
ofuplaining  iWio  an  eehatxe  way ;  for  the  sequel  is  occupied  with 
endeavours  to  establish  the  very  point,  that  iVa  maj  have  and  must 
often  bave  an  ecbatic  sense.  Tbe  practice  vrbicb  he  here  indirectly 
c«Dmu«a,  is,  that  while  many  critics  hold  that  the  only  sense  otha 
is  ttUe,  they  still  give  themselves  the  liberty  to  explain  or  interprat 
it  M  having  an  eeiufve  sense.  This  tatoatuttm^  he  reprobates,  and 
dtews  it  to  be  needless. — Ta. 

i  Tbe  invoBaiftenc;  charged  on  these  imerpreten  is  litre  maila 
appanuL  While  ibej  say  that  &a  has  only  a  l<h>  eenae,  tbey,  after 
all,  feel  obliged  to  interpret  it  ixpaxaiis,  end  do  so. 
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poses  of  Gominoa  life.  Grammanaiis  wbo  make  out  the  niles 
of  our  lanniage,  have  accurately  shenn  how  ihose  GernWD 
particles,  aatt,  damit,  to  datt,  anfdau,  um  (with  the  Gen.  or 
Infio.),  do  difier  from  each  other  in  cullirated  usage;  alth'ou^ 
all  know  that  these  particles  are  promiscuou^y  employed,  i.  e. 
used  in  th«  same  sense,  in  (he  daily  intercourse  of  society,  oot 
only  by  the  common  people,  but  even  by  the  learned.  After 
all,  such  critics  are  uowiilisg  to  admit  any  meaning  of  Greek 
and  Latin  panicles,  which  they  do  not  find  among  the  Atdc 
writers  of  a  poUshed  cast ;  just  as  if  the  tuui  loquendi  in  any 
language,  were  limited  by  the  style  of  the  learned  and  cultin- 
ted !  In  every  language,  this  tuiu  is  more  extensive  in  convw- 
•auon  than  in  hoc^.  We  do  not  learn  the  copiousness  of  any 
tongue,  nor  its  versatility,  from  writers  of  high  cultivation  mer^ 
ly,  but  from  popular  usage.  Could  examples  now  be  produ- 
ced of  the  daily  conversation  of  the  Athenians,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Plato,  Xenophon,  and  Aristophanes,  1  cannot  doubt  that 
we  should  find  many  words  to  have  been  in  common  use, 
which  are  at  present  reprobated  by  many  philok^sls  as  con- 
trary to  the  USU3  loquendi ;  and  this  merely  because  they  are 
not  found  among  the  select  few  of  elegant  writers.         ' ' 

No  one  will  understand  me  as  speaking  thus  because  1  am , 
desirous  that  our  youth,  who  are  employed  in  writing  Latin  or 
Greek,  should  make  use  of  and  imitate  uncultivated  writers. 
But  still,  when  books  of  a  later  age,  written  by  men  whose  ium* 
loquendi  was  that  of  common  Ufe,  are  to  be  interpreted,  to 
limit  the  signification  of  particles  merely  to  the  sense  which  is 
found  in  select  classic  auuiors,  seems  to  me  to  savour  of  ill-umed 
nudity. 

If  now  we  should  concede  that  iwa,  in  writers  named  dani- 
eal,  is  commonly  so  employed  that  it  denotes  pttrj)ote  or  d»- 
tign,  still  that  would  not  follow  which  is  commonly  affirmed, 
viz.,  that  tva  is  not  always  empbyed  to  connect  event  or  effect 
with  cause.  There  are  many  writers  even  of  the  best  stamp, 
the  interpretation  of  whom  would  be  much  more  facile,  if  we 
should  not  conclude  in  our  own  minds,  that  in  good  writers  'tt( 
is  never  to  he  understood  in  an  ecbatic  way.  1  will  not  select 
an  example  from  Archimedes,  (the  only  one  which  Hoogeveea 
has  with  confidence  adduced,  p.  534),  although  it  is  a  very 
clear  one ;  for  I  am  apprehensive  that  the  critics  just  nained 
would  disclaim  him  as  an  elegant  writer.  Nor  will  I  choose 
another  passage  from  Aristophanes  (Plut.  v.  91),  winch  Hoo- 
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gereen  has  cited  in  a  doubting  way  ;  for  there  is  no  good  reaioB 
wby  this  may  not  be  understood  rtlmug.  But  in  thia  saine 
AruRopbines  I  find  several  passages  in  which,  if  Tra  be  taken 
tMpttwtMWs,  the  sense  wtii  appear  more  easy  and  agreeable. 
Chie  may  be  found  io  Vesp.  vs.  311,  3t2:  ri  /tt  Sip,  iS  /ulJu 
fiijttff,  tTunie,  °Jv'  ffiol  xpij/fitna  p6axtw  Ttapifrie :  '  Why, 
wretched  mother,  hast  thou  brought  me  forth,  to  that  (!'>'»)  I 
must  take  the  trouble  of  procuring  food  ?'  The  child  does  not 
complain  thai  his  mother  bore  him  toith  the  intention  that  he 
ihoiild  perish  by  hunger,  but  that  she  produced  lum  in  such  a 
miserable  pUght,  that  he  must  perish  mthout  food. 

The  same  method  of  interpretation  will  apply  to  a  passage  in 
Nob.  V.  56,  where  Slrepeiades  chides  ft  boy  who  had  lighted  tip 
a  druniard-Ump  (^Tioitjp  ^jnen  Av^fov),  1.  e.  one  which  would 
consume  an  immoderate  quantity  of  oiJ.  jdtvp  *1#',  says  he, 
Jwa  aiUii^ '  plainly  in  the  sense  of  the  Latin,  Recede  hue  ut  ^ula, 
i.  e.  *  come  here  that  you  may  howl,'  [or,  in  onr  vulgar  idiom, 
'that  you  may  have  a  crying-spell'].  The  de»^  of  the  lad's 
coming  would  net  be  this ;  but  this  would  be  the  comeqaence  or 
event  of  bis  coming.  He  commands  him  indeed  to  come,  that 
be  may  scourge  bim ;  but  in  so  saying,  he  indicates  the  event 
itself  that  would  follow,  and  not  tlfe  reason  why  he  gives  the  or- 
der ;  [for  the  reason  of  this  was  the  fault  committed].  "Jva 
tbereiore,  in  this  passage,  does  not  designate  the  idea  of  purpose 
or  design,  but  of  the  event  which  would  take  place  in  case  be 
■hould  eome.  If  however  any  one  should  think  there  is  more 
of  subtihy  than  of  truth  in  this  exphinatioa,  it  will  suffice  to  say, 
that  Tva  is  here  employed  so  as  not  only  to  designate  tbe  pur- 
pose, but  also  the  event.* 

In  like  manner  may  a  passage  of  Euripides  flphig.  T.  vs. 
357,  358]  be  construed,  where  Ipbigenia  complains,  that  no 
Ho  has  arrived  which  could  bring  Helen  and  Menelaus,  !V'  mv- 
tovg  ofTttt/iioptioiftTiv', '  that  (tv«)  I  might  have  been  avenged 

*  There  may  be  stit]  a  qaestion,  whether  ha  in  this  com  should  not 
be  regarded  as  telle,  in  reference  to  the  duign  or  pvrpo»e  of  him  who 
gWee  the  commanil.  " Come  here  !"  Why  ?  "In  order  that  I  may 
Koai^  jou  and  make  you  howl."  This  was  no  pert,  inOeed,  of  tbe 
ioy't  purpose  in  coming ;  but  was  it  not  the  end  that  was  la  view,  in 
^fing  the  coniiaand  7  The  design  of  the  matttr  was  to  scourge  the 
offending  lad  ;  and  that  design  may  therefore  tte  indicated  in  the  "bm 
■Ui^thai  followB.  Tittmann  himself  appears  to  have  felt,  tbat.  tbe 
anmple  is  not  of  a  deciave  naturs. — Tr. 

Vol.  V.  No.  17.  13 
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•B  them.*  She  mous  to  nj,  thu  if  a,iUp  h^  btnigbt  iImbi, 
■ha  mi^  hare  taken  TenCMiioe  for  the  wroogB  don*  her  at 
▲nlis  oo  thair  aocount.  [The  ol^ect  or  inteatioo  9i  the  Ai(A 
eoomf^,  would  c\mAy  aot  hare  been  to  Meompbh  aueb  a  pyr> 
pate.     Ewent  tbeo,  and  oot  purpose,  »  bare  deHpiatad.] 

After  ooraparii^  many  paauget  it  appears  to  ne,  diat  ifat 
•isufioadon  of  7iw,  ai  indicating  what  wnald  happen  if  Bone- 
tlung  ebe  bad  taken  place,  may  be  found  in  t  special  maaaev 
hi  tfaoae  pasNgea  in  whh^  1»m  is  construed  with  the  Preuiite  of 
the  bdicatire.  Thw  in  Sopboclea  (Oobp.  Tyr.  t.  1369),  ws 
find  Tv '  ^a  ivf  lac  xf  wl  xImv  nrjiiv, '  so  that  I  was,  or  I  m^ 
he,  blind  and  duo^ ;'  for  immediately  after,  in  r.  1399,  we  find 
hin  •ajring,  tie  litt^a  firjimt  x.  r.  ^  Comp.  Aeech.  Premelh. 
Vinct  V.  165.  [lie  coMohision  here  drawn  i>  not  plan^  mad* 
out.] 

Aristo[Jianes  (in  Eocles.  v.  153)  nys :  "  I  ootild  hawwisb* 
ed  that  some  of  my  friends  bad  speken  what  was  most  weitby  of 
approbation,  'hu  ttmeinttiw  nmfoe,  to  that  (!*«)  I  might  ham 
sat  siloBl ;" '  for  if  tbey  had  thus  spoken,  he  would  have  haU 
his  peace. 


Maoy  paaaagei  of  tba  same  tenor  are  found  in  Demostbene* ; 
raon  which  the  folkwing  may  suffice.  Contra  CaUic.  p.  1S73, 
'<  You  might  dwn  have  said  to  tba  fether  of  the  defeodaut,  T^ 


■ias,  why  doyou  dotfaesediings'  Are  yeu  eonstiuouag  a  nN* 
tw?  Then  the  water  wOl  faU  into  our  field ;  t»a,  to  titat,  if  ha 
had  then  desisted,  nothing  troublesome  to  you  had  tthem  plaea 
[■{f  Indies]  towards  each  other. . . .  And  surely  you  must  sbaw 
wat  a  guner  actually  exists,  dtai  (jVa)  you  may  prcMre  the  fotbn- 
to  have  done  wrong,  not  in  word  only,  hut  m  deed."*  Pio 
Ffaorm.  p.  96B,  959,  "  These  things  you  find  fault  with,  instead 
c£  daeosatiag  and  adorning  them,  IW,  n>  that  they  might  appear 
[{^nna  Impetf.  Indie.}  most  agreeable  to  those  who  giv* 
them,  and  to  you  who  receire  them." '   Contra  Androt.  p^  &99i, 

*>  TmIm,  *i  taota  nouit  I  intOiaodofuis  ^ xt^ASfmi  t  A'  <fiiiw<7 
«M  T*  vdtf  MC  lo  Jtw^lav  TO  tilting,  h',  li  air  ^nlno  )M>m<«AM, 
^i-  ifiib'  9va!»tit  "f  Of  ilMl«vt  I))'. . . .  Kol  n|  M'  iitMiSat  vi  ^  %A- 

c^  MiMtwia  AificftiiMt. 

*  TWSt«,  «rtl  lau  ntaf^'b  moI  nipwriUur,  ]v«  xoi  lol;  iovcw  *h; 
awTg^Mv^ntiie  JfaJnrs,  Mil  np«c  Uifio^nr  liiir,  tkfyjpK. 
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"He  9^  we  ou^to  go befeie  tbe  Judgti, if  w« belitfN  the** 
(Ungi  to  1m  trus,  w  that  (hto)  we  mi^  there  risk  befaig  SdW 
1000  dnchmss,  in  case  we  should  be  fouad  guilty  of  fthe  rep- 
MMBtMiens."'  [Here  we  caooot  suppose  the  meaning  to  be, 
dat  tbej  would  go  before  the  judges  yvrlAe  lake  o/beng  fin»d| 
hat  Ibnt  Mc^  would  W  the  censeqveiice,  in  the  OMS  stated.] 

Of  Ab  &e  tenor  is  the  passage  in  PlMo  (Eudiyd.  p.  403), 
"And  tnilf,  said  he,  rhat  wbb  wnrtby^  of  a  beanng.  Whyf 
aid  I.  "J^m  ijnwtnif,  [Indie.],  n  tkat  you  mighi  have  heud 
nen  disputing,  who  are  now  regarded  as  peariiai+^  wise."  '  So 
in  ProtBg.  p.  335,  "  But  it  was  weH  for  you,  who  are  prapartd 
on  both  sides,  (o  give  place  to  us,  irm,  mo  that  we  might  teep 
maifiany." °  Again  in  Menex.  ad  fin.,  "But  that  you  riiotdd 
MX  owiqthHti  of  me,  IW,  to  that  1  may,  on  tlie  other  hand,  re- 
late rSubj.  here  ?]  to  you  her  many  and  excellent  remarks  con- 
ovniog  political  maners."  * 

In  M  these  passages,  according  to  my  appr^enaioD,  T»k  is  so 
enployed  as  not  to  s^ify  purpose  but  event  or  eomequoKe. 
Erfen  if  I  were  to  concede  that  ^m,  when  ioined  with  tbs  Opt. 
or  Subj.  mode,  is  so  construed  by  the  AtUcs,  that  for  the  most 
put  it  direetly  denotes  the  design  of  the  thmg  which  precedes, 
or  diepurpoee  of  the  agent,  still  t  hare  no  apprehension  that 
die  Botiati  of  event  or  comtqumee  is  every  woere  excluded. 
bde*d  thesf  notions  are  so  closely  joined  as  easily  to  coalesce 
ia  one ;  for  if  we  suppose  any  thing  really  to  uke  place,  we 
DMSt  necessarily  suppose  that  something  else  was  done,  which 
if  k  bed  remained  nndooe  would  hare  occasi(med  a  fUhire  as 


'  JCdl  ipijoi  Siiy  ^ftS{,  ititr^  tnumvofuii  iUiiu  javta  iltjd^,  nfot  tovc 

*  Kti  ftlir,  Jbf^  Sitow  y  *\rt  axovatu,  Tl;  i^  d'  fyti.  'Ifa  qjM«wef 
irtfUr  Sudiyo^m',  o»  tw  m^anraJ  uok  [Thia  is  at  lean  a  very 
Jetdftful  COM.  What  forbida  our  undentaiidiiig  it  ■■  meaning  i  "  For 
die  sake  of  hearing  men,  ate." — Tn.] 

mia  fyiynto.     [ThiB  qipean  also  to   be  a  doubtful  case.    May  not 
Ae  speaker  mean  :  Jn  ortUr  ttot  im  vngftt  k«tp  coMpoqr' — Ta.] 

*  'Jii'  3ntK  fiov  ^  wn^ilr,  &»  avl  «v#^  ov*  noUMf  tuH  aejovc 
l«]WfC  «if  *  evr^c  saUriMVc  lat^yMm.  [ixt^Am  i] 
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to  its  taking  place ;  nd  this,  whether  it  wu  Aorte  pvrpeitly  to 
bring  it  about,  or  done  only  so  that  the  taking  place  was  a  con- 
teqvence  of  it 

HcDce  it  comes,  that  the  notions  ofsijaud  cause  (as  it  is  na- 
med) and  of  an  tffident  cause,  are  not  accurately  distingutsbed 
in  the  language  of  common  life ;  and  therefore  the}'  are  usuatty 
expressed  in  nearly  the  same  way.  Nor  are  passages  wanting 
in  Homer,  in  which  iVa  is  empli^red  where  he  whospeaka  seems 
not  only  to  designate  a  final  cause,  i.  e.  a  purpose  or  design,  but 
also  an  efficient  one.  We  will  pass  by  examples  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  the  passage  in  II.  I.  202,  TVht'  aii',  alftijom  Ato^ 
ri'xos,  tikr,lov&as :  ij  7r<t  vfiftn  idrj  'jdvuf'tfipovoe  'j^ptUaoi 
'Why  art  thou  come,  then,  son  of'shield-beariDg  Jore^  Is  it 
that  thou  mayest  see  the  disgrace  of  .^arafimnon,  the  son  of 
Atreus?'  I  merely  remark,  in  passing,  that  the  particle  i/nT#, 
in  Homer,  very  often  is  put  into  an  inquiry  which  respects,  not 
the  design  or  purpose,  but  the  caust  on  acemmt  ofwlaiA  a  thing 
is  done ;  e.  g.  in  II.  II.  323.  XI.  656.  XII.  244,  etc.  A  plainer 
example,  however,  may  be  found  in  Odyss.  XIII.  l&t,  "  Put 
a  sione  near  the  land,  like  a  swift  ship  {as  to  magnitude]  ;  ira, 
so  that  all  men  will  wonder,  and  a  great  mountain  wiD  otop-  , 
shadow  their  cily.'"  Here  Neptune  does  not  mean  to  mj, 
that  he  would  do  this  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  wonder,  Irat 
(as  it  b  explained  in  v.  ll^l)  that  "they  may  stop  and  ceaae 
Irom  sending  away  men."  ^ 

It  is  unnecessary,  however,  for  us  studiously  to  seek  after 
examples  from  ancient  writers.  It  is  evident  enough,  that  ui- 
thors  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Alexander  have  very  frequently 
employed  tva  in  an  ecbatic  sense.  It  may  be  proper  to  sutn 
join  a  few  examples ;  not  because  any  will  doubt,  who  are  con- 
versant with  the  later  Greek  writers,  but  because  some  suppose 
that  only  the  Alexandrine  interpreters  have  given  to  Tfa  such  a 
meaning. 

Marcus  Antoninus  (Comm.  II.  II)  says,  "The  Nature  of 
the  universe  has  neither  committed  any  oversight  nor  missed  its 
aim,  through  want  of  power  or  skill,  so  that  ('f")  happiness  and 
misery  should  come  alike  to  the  good  and  bad  without  any  dis- 

•  — 9&HU  U&of  iyyv&t  ycUm,  mfi  •dotj  HuXov '  ina  •Savfiaiaaa'  Snaw- 
u(  Sr&fantoi'  fiiya  6i  mpip  ofos  itoUt  afUfnuAinpai. 
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tiDcDon." '  A^n  in  VII.  M,  "  All  things  which  thou  behold- 
aM,  the  Nature  which  regulates  the  universe  changes,  and  other 
things  she  makes  fnmi  their  substance,  so  that  (tva)  the  world 
is  always  new  {ftufoe,  yotmg").^  In  the  memorBble  passage 
(XI.  3),  where  he  describes  the  man  who  is  ready  to  die,  he 
ays,  "  The  readiness  is  this,  that  (iVci)  it  comes  fix>ra  his  own 
choice,  and  not  bota  mere  party  s)urit,  liLe  (hat  of  the  Chris- 
baus,  hut  in  a  rational  way,  with  seriousness,  and  so  as  to  per- 
suade others  without  any  afiectauon  of  show."' 

With  Joseptius  this  usage  is  every  where  to  be  found ;  e.  g. 
Bell.  Jud.  Iv.  3.  10,  "We  have  come  into  calamity  so  great, 
that  {t>m)  even  our  enemies  must  pity  us."  * 

In  like  manner  Justin  Martyr  (p.  &04) ;  "  In  this  way  it  will 
not  be  in  your  power,  that  (iVa)  you  should  influence  my 
choice."^  Again  in  Ep.  ad  Zenam  (p.  608),  he  says,  "  He  is 
said  lo  be  arotjioi  [waDting  in  good  sense],  who  is  disordered 
in  his  inteDect  with  respect  to  some  peculiarity  of  deportment ; 
w  that  (iru)  want  of  good  sense  may  be  characteristic,  as  well 
as  ^mplicity."  ^ 

So  in  the  epigrams  of  Agathias  (Analect.  III.  61);  "No 
one  has  ventured  to  look  at  y<Hir  grinders,  iVa,  to  ihal  he  should 
approach  you  m  your  dwelluig."  ' 

SexUis  Empificus  says  (Pyrrh.  III.  60),  "  Hemlock  is  min- 
gled with  evety  portion  of  water,  and  b  extended  through  the 
whole  mass,  iVa,  to  that  the  mixture  may  thus  he  made."  ' 
[Bjit  is  not  this  a  duluous  example  ?— Tr.} 

^  'H  tuv  oXay  <piaii  01:11  naftiStr  ot)ia  tj^Mi^iy  ^to(  naif  uivrofUmr 
ovti  ttag'  uiixylar,  lya  Tu  aya&a  xal  la  nana  iaUng  t«V  "  ayaidif 
Kill  101;  Kaxot;  nvfvgiiiyaig  mijiPaiyrj. 

^  IJavia  Qua  ufi(f  fuia^aitt  ^  la  uln  Sutmovau  ifvais,iM^  alXa  ix 
T^S  ovirias  ainur  jioiijmi,  'iya  aii  wBpof  p  0  mafios. 

^  Ti  8i  iiotfioy  jovio,  ivd  ano  iSat^s  xfiattit  £^^17101,^  mxw  IhX^ 
TtafataSiy,  is  ol  Xfujiutrol,  alXa  UloyiafiiniSi  otftyuf,  xu  ufTt  x«i 
aHor  nd&ur  aifayifliug. 

*  Uqot  toaovtop  qxCfMr  avit(f0^v,  i>n  fiftat  ilt^attat  Mai  noiifuot. 
^  Oiiz  o'vttis  Emu  ffou  T«  ivrmor,  ivt>  fum  ttri^Q^  t^  ii^ai^taw. 

*  Mynat  8b  arorftog,  o  nai  iSimriirfior  jtopcwfjifStJf  tJt  i^9rftn, 
!>•'  ^  TO  araipor  iHunamv,  &tneg  imii  to  a^iUf. 

*  Ou  ««  iAoiati^ifai  iSHr  Thl-ffitf  oSortas  iifuriqtis,  i»«  <roiE  iv  fu- 

'  'Eaifilywmm  n  »Mniov  Jimni  (ligti  ttA  iSiaoi,  no!  na^txttirnn 
mvjA  <^*>'  (^>  ^<i  i^'*!  V  '^vtS  yn^pat. 
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That  tbe  AlexudriDe  ianr^mMri  usod  pmidefl  wMi  tb* 
greatest  libertiet,  ia  verj  erideat  Ahbou^  lbs;  follow  Ae 
origmBl  Hebrew  rary  ckwe^,  ind  rardj  uw  the  emm^  fomu  of 
MOteoceB  which  are  uiifrec|uent  ia  the  Hebrew,  jet  wben  ^  >  ^  > 
or  ^igV  occur  in  a  cmtfol  nose,  they  ezpreaa  tbem,  (in  the  mm- 
oer  of  the  Hebrews,)  proDiiiscaou^j  by  iW  ot  i'Mmv,  ao  as  to 
denote  other  detign  or  cotueqtienee.  Of  «■*«  d>ey  make  very 
rare  use.  See  and  oonip.  Deut.  14:33,  39.  X7:  33.  6:2.  IT: 
19, 30.  Prov.  15:  34.  Josk.  4:  6.  Thb  last  example  exliibiH 
Im  in  two  diArent  senses  in  the  same  eemence :  "An  vnap7»- 
Mv  vfiiw  ovtot  [se.  il/#oi]  tit  m^ftilw  ntifniiaw  dimimwfif  liw 
«c«f  ^{Mtif  »  0  fio'c  mv».T.L  [The  firat  iVa  here  meuis  in 
order  tAot,  etc,  corresponding  tp  the  Hebrew  n^tf  ),V!i^^  \  the 
second  means  w  fAol,  etc.,  and  ^iw  oVnc  ^pMi^  corresftonds  to 
^^^NV-t  -<z.]  See  also  and  cotopue  Ps.  119:71.  Esek. 
32:  l'3.  P9..50:  5j  Anios  3:  7. 

There  is,  however,  no  need  of  examples ;  for  it  is  plain 
enough,  that  the  Alexandrine  iaterpretera  promiscuously  ex- 
press every  kind  of  causal  connection  by  those  particles,  wheth- 
er cause  strictly  considered,  or  design,  be  signified  by  the  He- 
Iwew.  This,  although  writing  in  a  dialect  which  had  many 
barbarisms,  they  could  not  do,  unleas  coamoB  usage  at  that 
lime  had  sanctioned  it  Nor  wen  these  traBeialors  ooBmoii 
men,  but  learned  Jews  who  were  acquainted  wiiii  the  vvlgw 
Greek  dialect. 

In  this  way  it  may  be  made  to  appear  less  weoderfiJ,  thst 
the  idioms  of  the  common  spoken  language  should  be  found 
anmg  the  writers  (^  the  New  Testament ;  espeoally  m  the 
free  vaA  undistioguisbing  use  of  the  partielt*,  in  which  tbe  pcq>- 
nlar  idiom  diffirs  most  from  that  of  the  learned,  who  have 
ehber  written  daasicsl  worics,  or  who  have  read  and  Imitatad 
diem.  And  since  this  is  so,  it  were  much  to  he  deured,  that 
tboee  who  undertake  to  explain  the  idiom  of  the  sacred  books, 
weald  not  only  have  due  regard  to  tbe  rules  of  syntax  with  re- 
^MCt  to  case,  tense, modes,  etc.,  hut  alio  to  the  usus  loquvidit 
ntich  is  diacemihle  not  merely  in  diese  matters,  but  also  in  the 
meamiu  of  words,  or  in  the  logicd  use  of  them. 

In  view  of  preceding  ftcta,  then,  I  hentate  not  to  sffiitn, 
that  in  the  books  of  the  New  TestaoMnt,  not  only  fwrpou  and 
ietign  are  connected  by  iW  with  the  object  diitignirtl.  wA  ante* 
cadeot  eotue  is  also  joined  with  its  e^wi  by  the  same  patliole  } 
iriaob  iberefbre  signrfaa  bodi  ptwpoH  or  Mf^fii,  and  tamU,^- 
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fmt^  ai  tt»ttf»mie.  That  rale  thn  or  naxia  of  imy  mmi^ 
pfMwt  of  the  N«w  TattuMBt,  ibu  i^tw  ^KHfaAj  dei^Mw 
•aljr  dangn  or  purpow,  but  u  one  and  in  inotbn  place  imet 
sdli  be  interpreted  U^mtutms,  although  it  wears  the  appeafaso* 
of  refaraoent  aad  nice  dutiaction,  Beeait  to  me  to  be  eiroaeoiu ; 
fv  tf  it  ia  endwi  that  'iwm,  in  aoy  paitioular  puMge,  u  m  em- 
(rfejed  by  ^  mjlm-ai  not  toexpreaatbe  purpeee  or  deaiga  of 
tbe  pfeee^Dg  acuoD,  bm  to  deaote  evoit  or  sfibet,  then  ii  it 
•artMD  that  it  docs  not  here  express  deoigo  but  tvuKt,  t.  e.  it  ie 
mhatie.  Indeed  it  is  matter  of  woim1«  lo  ma,  bow  it  ^ould 
ke  that  anany,  who  oooeede  that  tbe  New  Testament  exhibito 
varioos  aiginSca&niu  of  words  peculiar  to  its^  and  which  aM 
aot  found  in  dsasical  totben,  should  stitl  daay  that  the  a  ease 
thin;  tabes  place  in  r^ard  to  tbe  jNw^ufu,  and,  in  order  ta 
■wre  the  rules  of  grammer,  prefer  nuking  ttm  ur^juMded  dis- 
tinction adverted  to  above,  to  admitting  that  &n  has  an  lAatit 
use.  I  concede  that  tbey  may  very  properly  distinguiah  what 
bdoDgs  to  el^ant  usage,  and  may  malte  oon^MrisoBs  ^  bat  b 
ex|rfaiBiog  tbe  words  of  tbe  New  Testtoaent  we  are  to  ioqaire, 
■ot  what  meaniogB  otbep  writefs  have  given  to  tbe  words,  bat 
whet  Dotioos  the  eaicred  audion  Aemeelves  have  deeignated  by 
them.  Let  it  be  gmrted,  tbeo,  that  the  interpreters  in  qoes* 
tioB  bare  fidy  shown,  that  ia  tw  Hattie  writer  is  Tim  used  is  the 
■ma  sense  at  laert  ('*»  that),  ret  this  does  not  ai  all  prove* 
that  in  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  and  in  others  whiefa 
Ihe  them  ww«  written  after  Ae  gelden  i^  of  tbe  (^reek,  this 
petiieye  is  not  used  ra  an  edmiie  meooer.  Hiis  proof  can  b» 
made  out  Mily  by  sbewmg  that  tiw,  from  its  veiy  nature,  oaa 
not  be  employed  to  designate  eAet  or  event ;  wbuh  baa  mvot 
yet  been  done.  9tiU  they  tall  us,  that  in  tbe  New  Testamaot 
IW  must  be  understood  and  upIaiMd  in  the  eebatio  way,  wli3a 
in  Isot  it  never  has  such  a  sense !  What  this  means,  1  do  nM 
weD  understand.  Tbe  office  of  words,  is  mer^  to  designaM  mw 
ideas  or  netioas  of  any  thing  which  is  tbe  object  of  otv  mou^te  ( 
and  therefore  it  is  erroneous  to  say  that  any  word  can  be  bb- 
I^Byed  aoeortfing  to  the  nund  of  a  mker  id  a  oertain  Mnea,  and 
yet  diat  it  does  not  mean  what  he  intended  to  sipufy  by  it. 

It  is  very  diflerent  from  Hub,  if  any  eoe  should  say,  for  n- 
tmple,  that  the  pr^iosition  Ai  in  a  certain  place  bad  the  same 
sense  as  ^f  or  iif6t  or  aw  ;  for  tbe  general  notion  iriiieh  if  tat- 
presses,  dees  sot  admit  such  a  pennotation.  Itnt  often  re- 
peated distiDetioD  between  tbe  snue  taAtign^umtion  of  a  wor^ 
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cannot  warrant  ua  io  the  aaajgwnwat  of  a  meaniog  to  may  vmtd 
to  which  its  onginal  nature  ia  repugsaiit ;  ibr  its  proper  fbrca 
sad  powar  ia  the  very  ground  whj'  k  significaiitlj  dcNgoates 
any  thing. 

Moreover,  that  iVo  cannot  designate  ecaU  or  ^fd,  no  ex- 
amfdn  from  the  classics  prove,  ^ice  abo  it  cannot  be  dei»- 
ed,  that  other  writers  employ  this  particle  in  en  ecbatic  way,  it 
follows  that  it  may  degigoate  event  or  efiect.  Nor  do  these 
several  caiuiU  noibns  di&r  so  much,  but  that  the  same  partids 
may  express  the  nociooi  of  purpose  and  end,  and  also  of  cause 
and  effect.  On  this  account,  in  almost  all  knguages  the  use  of 
such  particles  of  design,  etc.,  is  much  more  extended  by  vulgar 
custom  than  in  books  written  with  special  care ;  nor  can  we 
find  fault  with  this,  unless  we  con  shew  that  there  is  something 
in  the  geoeral  idea  of  such  a  connection  [i.  e.  of  a  etuaal  one}, 
as  is  repugnant  to  such  a  usage. 

From  all  this  we  may  safely  conclude,  that  the  usus  toquendi 
of  select  classical  authors  who  employ  i'va  only  in  tbe  tdie 
sense,  cannot  prove  that  it  is  incapable  of  designating  an  ecbatic 
sense ;  for  It  is  thug  employed  in  other  writers,  tinws  without 
number.  I'he  interpreters  above  mentioned  may  condemn  such 
a  usage,  if  they  please,  as  being  less  aocurale  ;  I  will  make  no 
objections  to  their  so  doing.  But  let  them  not  venture  on  say- 
mg,  that  in  the  latter  class  of  books  'i»a  is  not  employed  i»put- 

HtWt- 

Besides  all  this,  I  cannot  doubt,  if  we  had  a  better  accotmt 
of  tbe  origin  of  the  particles  and  of  their  history,  we  should 
judge  more  equitably  respecting  the  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, in  regard  to  tbe  use  which  they  make  of  them.  For  iii 
the  rude  state  of  langu^e  and  before  letters  were  cultivated,  the 
use  of  particles  was,  no  doubt,  undefined  and  vari6u8.  But 
when  cultivation  ensued,  and  practice  in  writing  was  added, 
this  use  was  circumscribed  within  narrower  bounds.  Moreover, 
when  the  cultivation  of  literature  declines  or  ceases,  popular 
usage  again  usurps  tbe  place  of  principle  or  rule,  and  ancirat 
liberties  ore  again  allowed,  and  even  more  than  these  are  taken. 
Such  is  the  condition  of  all  things  human,  that  in  tfa«r  incep- 
tive stages  of  existence,  and  before  they  have  become  objects 
of  attention  and  cultivation,  they  labour  under  many  imperfec- 
tKKkS ;  but  still,  even  then  tbey  are  in  a  more  flourishing  state 
than  when  tbey  have  become  as  it  were  superannuated,  and  are 
in  a  ruinous  condition  through. I^kw  of  time,  and  hastuiing  to- 
wards final  dissolution. 
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We  oome  tbeo  to  the  gmenU  oonehinon,  that  thc  siomn- 
ctxton  or  i>M  IN  THE  New  TxsTAinNT  ii  or  wise  kxtint, 
K  that  it  Dot  cmly  designates  purpose  or  design,  but  ako  etenr 
or  ^ect ;  and  thus  it  appears  very  nearly  to  resemble  the  Gei^ 
man  dots  [that],  and  the  LiBlin  u^  There  are  passages  even, 
wiiere  both  notions  are  combined  in  thought ;  for  when  we 
think  of  any  thing  xs  done  <»■  to  be  dooe,  the  thought  of  the  in- 
tentioo,  or  of  the  cause,  or  of  the  manner,  is  almoA  necessarily 
ooDDeoted  with  it. 

CwijunctioDs,  monavex,  should  be  refened  to  both  parts  of 
ibe  sentence  which  they  coniiect.  Thus  Mark  11 :  3S,  ht* 
iltn  ntttu  Tinoe,  a^itt,  Xtm  6  narijp  v/tM  tiqi^  Vfttr  m^fjmifia~ 
Id  u/tm.  The  Saviour  could  not  inculcate  on  his  disciples  the 
mere  prudential  duty  of  Ibrgiring  otben,  in  order  that  they 
themselves  might  obtain  ibr^veaess,  (which  wouki  be  quife  for- 
eign  to  real  integrity  and  purity  of  mind) ;  but  be  wished  them 
to  coDsider,  that  if  they  chenshed  an  implacable  roirit,  they 
could  have  no  grounds  to  hope  for  pard<xi  from  God ;  so  that 
if  they  themselves  were  not  ready  to  forgive,  it  was  imposdble 
they  should  obtain  forgiveness. 

La  like  manner  in  Rom.  3:  8,  it  is  plain  that  the  notion  of 
cause  and  efiect  [i.  e.  the  notian  of  such  a  relation],  is  c<Hnpri- 
sed  in  the  expression  of  the  men  there  referred  to :  notifoiB^n' 
IB  KtuM,  itftt  h^  T«  iyti6a '  where  some  suppose  that  fra  has 
the  sense  of  quoniam.  The  men  in  question,  after  the  manner 
ofth£  Jesuits,  deprecate  the  blame  of  base  conduct;  for  they 
allege  that  they  are  free  fit>m  blame,  not  because  they  have  sin- 
ned with  the  design  that  good  might  come,  but  because  their 
^ctio/<o  (false  or  treacherous  dealing)  has  been  the  occasitni  of 
making  '  the  truih  of  God  to  abound  ;'  v.  7,  comp.  Rom.  6:  1, 
'  We  may  then  do  evil,'  say  they,  'so  that  good  will  come.' 

The  whole  dispute  about  the  meaning  of  <Va,  as  before  in- 
timated, has  arisen  from  those  passages,  in  wUcb  somednng 
recently  done  is  referred  to  some  declaration  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament in  the  way  of  predkM»n.  Liet  me  illustrate  my  views, 
thra,  respecting  (bis  particular  point,  1^  an  example  taken 
from  passages  of  this  nature. 

It  will  be  ctmceded  to  me  by  all,  that  in  passages  of  this 
character  tbe  notion  of  detign  or  purpoie  is  not  properly  ad- 
minble.  Tfais  has  taken  ^ace  only  where  a  thing  which  is 
done,  is  conceived  of  as  done  by  the  counsel  or  purpose  of 
another ;  and  tins  idea,  as  all  must  perceive,  is  aUen  from  the 
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ptiMgM  whieh  we  sic  now  CMaidaring.  Nm  dow  tlu  notton 
of  mi  at  Meet  aajr  boater  aocwd  with  the  netun  of  the 
thing }  lor  who  does  not  see,  that  it  would  be  a  moet  •htutd 
declaratioD,  id  csm  we  shooM  effinn  that  thoee  things  which 
bappeeed  in  the  tiiBe  of  Christ,  were  all  done  in  order  that  the 
pMictioos  in  the  Old  TestameDt  lai^t  be  fulfilled  ? 

Let  til  briefljr  examine  a  few  passajies  in  Matthew.  In  Hatt. 
1:  3,afttr  tlte  birth  of  Jeausis  related  as  anoouaced  to  Joseph, 
it  is  added  (t.  33),  tovro  Siov  fiyoyn,  Iru  nlrifiM&^  r*  4^0i» 
i*a  tmr  xfiMpntif,  *.  t.i,  referring  to  laaiah  7  :  14.  Shall  we 
•ay  now,  tint  the  Saviour  was  to  bo  bora  tnerelj  that  this 
pmihecy  might  be  fulfilled  ? 

Again ;  in  Matt.  2:  IS  we  are  told,  that  Joseph  lenwtned 
eoncealed  in  Egypt  with  Jesus,  when  the  Utter  was  a  chiU, 
UB^I  the  death  of  Herod,  i>«  n^qpei^  *o  ^tif  tt.  v.  i,  viz.  ao 
diat  what  is  said  in  Hosea  11:1  might  be  folfiUed.  llw 
words  of  the  prophet  are  not  the  object  c^  my  preaeat  cooei- 
deration,  nor  shul  I  now  enquire  whether  they  were  originally 
ipoken  in  reference  to  Jesus  or  to  the  Jewiah  people ;  for  it  ■• 
quite  certain  that  the  end  proposed  by  Joseph,  and  to  be  accora- 
plifbad  by  slaying  in  li^pt,  was  not  the  fulfihnant  of  prophecy. 

Was  it  true,  moreover,  that  Christ  came  and  dwelt  f<>r  aomo 
tine  at  Caperaaum  (Matt.  4 :  13),  tn  order  that  what  Isaiah 
(6:  33.  9: 1)  had  said  might  be  accomplished?  The  like 
nmr  be  said  of  Matt.  21 :  4.  26 :  56. 

In  Mark  the  {bramlaunderezaniiaatioa  is  employed  but  ooce, 
<  via.  in  14  :_§,.  Luke  uses  it  neither  in  bis  Go^iel  nor  in  Am 
Acts.  In  John  it  is  roost  frequently  employed,  and  k  occun 
11:38.  13:18.  15:25.  17  :  J2.  18:9.  19:24,28,36. 

From  all  these  passages  it  may  be  moel  clearty  seen,  tbat 
the  particle  tra  does  not  signify  design  or  purpose,  when  it  re- 
fers even  to  the  most  explicit  prophecies;  nor  was  there  any 
need,  i>  the  interpretation  of  these  passages,  that  oritica  should 
take  refagv  in  the  double  meaning  <^  the  panicle  >>«  in  them, 
beeaine  Uiey  apprehended  that  all  the  passages  of  the  Old  Te»- 
tajucnt  to  which  an  appeal  is  made,  are  not  real  and  vetitaUe 
predictiont.     Uniformly  the  design  is,  to  dtdan  the  m, 


Wtoten  iht  mtnt  and  the  dedaratioju  of  the  /ewwA  ScnpAms. 
"     '  '"     ■  "    d  todedm- 


Btrt  die  UK  of  iV*  in  an  ecbatie  way  is  not  oon&ied  b 
tiotm  of  this  kind  only.  There  are  many  passages  in  wUcfa  the 
notton  of  design  or  purpose  has  no  place,  inasmuch  as  it  wovld 
:«*ake  the  writer  speak  absurdity.  Many  passages  of  this  natnra 
occur  in  John.     It  is  usual  with  him,  when  he  assigns  caustlitj 
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to  uij  pulioaltr  thing,  to  oonjoin  the  e^  whh  iw  oMte  by 
Ae  we  of  r»«.  It  is  eron  occaMontUy  wnployad  in  both  its 
seneea,  intiwfwy  »an>e'9oiitMice.  E.g.  I:  7.  "Tfae»i» 
came  fi>r  «  witaeis,  &«  popti^tiff^,  «'n  order  that  \m  mi^ 
ben-  testimony  ooocerntfig  the  licbt,  ftw  jimrtte  nwMVMt  A 
OTiffiJ,  «o  that  all  might  betieTe  through  him."  Heie  the  fint 
Tw  declares  the  Hnmediate  purpose  of  the  wittun ;  the  eeconfl, 
ibe  ohimate  object  brought  about  by  bit  testimony.  Comp.  S 
Cor.  «:».  Rom.  9:  17.  John  18:  37.*  Xen.  Cyrop.  II.  5.  8- 
So  in  ioba  17 :  S!,  twa  «  liati,  Xpk  i  xooftos  mottuvp  *  oomp. 
n.  33, 34,  and  JtAio  15 :  16. f. 

I  apptcbend,  also,  that  the  ecbatic  use  of  iw  obcains,  m 
several  passages,  where  interjweters  have  gtven  tbemaelves 
macb  trouble  to  make  out  the  sentiment,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  insist  Ml  defcndii^  the  «eKc  use  of  iW.  E.g.John9:3. 
«  Who  hath  sinned  ...?•«  rvflig  r"*^V :  *o  that  th»  nma 
should  be  bom  Wind."  So  John  11  :  4,  f  This  aicicDees  is  D«>t 
nolo  death,  ixV  wn^  rns  *olW  ""  ^o"'  ''►«  A»E««i«^  o  vloe 
loC  #«;;,  but  for  die  glory  of  God,  »o  (A«(  the  Son  of  God 
should  be  glorified."  The  death  of  Laiarus  had  not  this  end 
io  view  ;  but  it  was  the  ocauion  of  glorifyiw  the  Sod  of  God. 
Mm  11 :  16,  "I  rtjoioe  on  your  account,  {h» ntattvavw,  — 
^Mt  you  might  ieKew),  ow  •>«  ^l^n'  '«^  that  i  was  not  there." 
fHere  the  immediate  object  of  joy  is  stated  to  be,  that  Jenis 
was  not  present  at  the  death  of  L«»ru8,  and  ?w  nMnuonti  is 
only  a  parenthetic  deciamOon,  epexegeocal  of  what  is  designed 
by  the  clause,  it'  vfSt.']  The  meanbg  is,  that  Jesus  lejoioes 
in  tfie  prospect,  that  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus  will  be  attended 
•  Hera,  however,  ii  n»y  be  douhtfiil  whelhw  tra  has  any  tiling 
more  than  the  Wic  sense.  "  For  lhi»  cause  was  1  born,  and  for  this 
end  came  I  into  the  world,  Tfc  puprtpp^adi  t^  b1ij*»'?.  "»  «'■*»■  (^o*.  H> 
the  intern  that  I  might  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  f  this  tatter  clause 
beiue  epexegetical  of  tk  tovm,  and  being  logically  (although  not  in 
i)orotoffnittinialiealfomi)'»<«&«ifa  witfiit  The  denwnds  of  e»e- 
mnm  mn  AMj  m^bti  by  this.  We  do  not  suppose  the  Savimu  (• 
iMiM  that  hk  earning  bad  ne  other  ends  in  view.—Ta. 
■  4  Thto  hst  emmple,  as  the  reader  will  see  if  he  conwte  (he  oiigi- 
n^  afibida  ons  of  the  moat  iaduhiiable  csms  where  W  wM  bar* 
Ibeaaoaeofmlktf.  "Vehave  not  chosen  uie,  but  1  have  ohosem 
joo,  asd  oidaiBed  you,  Uv  v^iwf  vniyna,  Uud  you  should  go  forth  and 
iwodnca  fruit,  and  your  fiuU  should  be  perennial,  S'a  o  w  «*  Bunfinpt, 
to  lU  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask.  etc"  Jesus  did  not  ordain  tbem./fw 
tktmdOuU  whatsoever  they  should  ssk  they  should  obtain,  but  Ew 
tlM  purpose  of  brlnginf  forth  much  frott.— Ta. 
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with  the  e/Btd  of  coofinraig  the  faith  of  Ub  diioiples.  John  1 1 : 
37,  "  Could  not  this  man  ^ve  brought  it  about,  7ra  Kttt  ovroc 
fi^  nno^wtrri,  that  eveo  this  person  should  not  hare  died?" 
Joho  1 1 :  43,  "On  account  of  the  multitude  who  stood  hy  I 
mid,  ?Mi  mcttviMoaip,  Sit  au  ne  dnt'otiilMi,  to  that  xttey  mi^t 
b^eve  [parenthetic  ex^etical  declaration  thrown  in})  that  thou 
hast  sent  nie.  John  11:50,  "It  is  expedient, 'ina  iTs  Swltpu- 
Hot  lino^Kfti  vtiip  tov  laoii,  that  one  man  should  die  fiw  the 
people."  In  the  same  manner  is  Jw  employed  in  John  16  :  7. 
17:3.  I  John  5 :  3,  et  al.  saepe.  The  manner  of  these  pasn- 
ges  is  indeed  diffident ;  for  in  some,  tfa  is  preceded  by  cntaio 
evtntM,  in  otbeis  by  the  catue.  Yet  in  all  pass^es  oi  this  na- 
ture it  is  plain,  that  the  notion  of  purpose  or  desi^  is  not 
expressed. 

I^e  same  may  be  said  of  a  multitude  of  passages  m  the 
writings  of  Paul ;  whose  odious  diction,  whit^  is  often  inter- 
rupted and  almost  overwhelmed  by  supervening  thoughts,  fr«- 
quently  seems  to  have  employed  gome  panicle  merely  of  a 
nmUar  nature  to  that  which  might  be  most  appropriate ;  for 
bis  fervent  mind,  it  would  appear,  could  not  well  brook  the  delay 
which  a  particular  choice  of  words  would  occasion.  As  ex- 
amples the  following  passages  may>be  consulted  ;  Rom.  3:  19. 
4:16.6:20,21.  6:1,4,6.  7:13.  9:  U.  II,  comp.  v.  19 
and  31.  15:6.  16:31,33. 

But  mwe  examples  are  not  needed.  It  remains  only,  that  I 
say  a  few  things  concerning  two  formulas  of  speech,  which 
have  not  yet  been  discussed. 

The  first  is  that,  where  i¥«  it  put  after  verbt  of  atking, 
admonithing,  commanding,  and  others  which  indicate  tome 
viith  or  de4ire.  This  is  very  common  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  critics  befcffe  natned  deny  that  iVa,  in  these  formulas,  in- 
dicates object,  and  affirm  that  it  designates  purpote,  det^n^ 
etc.,  viz.,  of  him  who  exhorts,  commands,  etc.  E.  g.  ihi  ?mc 
ztuyrxukiaav 'ina  (i>fa>nai\hey  exfiain  as  meaning:  'Com- 
mand for  the  purpote  that;'  '  they  exhorted  for  the  ettd  that 
they  might  touch,  etc'  But  besides  those  thto^  which  Winer 
has  already  sunested  against  such  a  method  of  interpretation 
(Gramra.  Fascril.  p.  117  seq.),  I  may  be  permitted  to  ad- 
duce examples  from  the  better  sort  of  writers  I  am  ewars 
that  tbey  aver  the  usage  in  question,  viz.  that  of  placing  fpu 
with  the  Subj.  mode  instead  of  the  Inf.  mode  after  verbs  of  ibe 
kind  named  above,  belongs  CHily  to  the  more  recent  Greek  au- 
thors.    This  example  only  they  admit   Irom   Homer :    'H 
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'  Or  do  you  wish  thtU  yourself  should  have  the  reward,  but  .that 
I  should  remaiu  thus  bereaved  of  it.'  [Here  oqr pa  stands  in  tite 
like  sense  with  'iru].  The  later  authors,  they  admit,  have  imi- 
tated this  ;  see  HermsDo  adOrphica,  p.  814.  1  will  hUowdow, 
if  they  please,  that  among  the  better  classic  authors'  (he  usage 
ID  question  is  very  rare ;  although  in  the  later  writers  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly comnwo.  Thug  Noodus,  in  his  paraphrase  of  John, 
often  employs  Sfifa  in  order  to  correspoud  with  iVa  in  the 
evangelist ;  see  bis  paraphrase  of  John  6:  7.  II:  15,  57.  17: 
15,  S4,  etc.  Examples  in  point,  however,  may  be  found 
among  the  more  accurate  writers,  viz., is  Lucian,  Dionysitis 
HaUcar.  (Charit.  iii.  1,  iuit.),  nttptxakft  di  Aaktp^oijv,  i'm 
atitoi  neoaiXt^,  '  be  besought  Calirrhoe  that  etc.,'  [instead  of 
nybg  tturif  n(ioo<ldt7v] ;  eee  Scbaefer  ad  Dionys.  Hal.  de 
Verb.  Compos,  p.  121.  Hebraism,  therefore,  should  not  be 
•ought  after,  in  such  constructions  as  these  in  the  New  Testar 
menu     With  the  Seventy,  this  idiom  is  exceedingly  rare. 

Id  passages  of  such  a  nature,  now,  I  do  not  see  with  what 
reason  tbey  can  deny  that  the  objttt  is  designated  by  the  pard- 
cle  Tfa.  Nor  can  the  German  datt  or  damit  be  well  com- 
psred  with  iVa.  The  particlB  dtut  we  do  bdeed  employ  in 
order  to  designate  a  cauial  connection ;  and  therefore,  when 
we  mean  to  point  out  the  thing  which  we  seek  after ;  but  da- 
■ttt  answers  better  to  the  particle  ojiwt.  Aiier  verbs  of  asking, 
ccKDUianding,  admonishing,  etc,  we  use  dau  in  order  that  we 
may  dengnace  the  thing  which  we  desire,  demand,  etc.  No 
one  would  say ;  '  Icb  bitte  dich,  damit  da  mir  Brot  gebest;  icb 
befehle  dir,  damit  du  ibrtgehest,  etc. . .  Davtit  denotes  purpete 
or  detig*  ;  and  this  is  its  proper  use ;  but  in  common  parlance 
and. in  the  Version  of  Luther,  it  has  a  more  extended  meaning. 
Still,  it  cannot  be  put  after  verbs  of  asking,  etc.  But  the  par- 
ticle doM  has  so  extended  a  meaning,  that  it  corresponds  to 
(he  Latin  u(,  and  to  the  Greek  tftt,  at,  uoti,  aotl  oncuf. 

The  ground  of  such  a  construction  seems  to  me  to  be  this. 
When  the  thing  we  ask  for,  etc.,  can  be  expressed  by  a  nowt,  tliat 
noun  is  put  in  the  Accusative,  for  this  is  the  proper  office  of  the 
Ace,  B.  g.  ahm  aptof  '  Uovkoftat  lipi^ytfu.  But  if  we  cannot 
make  use  of  a  noun  in  this  way,  either  because  the  sense  would 
be  imperfect  or  dubious,  or  because  that  which  we  ask  for,  etc., 
is  sometbing  which  consists  In  action  or  must  be  done,  we  either 
empk^  the  Inf.  mode  or  use  some  other  equivalent  causal  coa- 
stiuctioii.     If  we  ijiould  ny :  frttiilLeao  of  rev,  or  wa^tuaXtafw 
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tt^rtjir,  dra  sense  which  we  meui  to  convey  would  be  imper-* 
feet,  fer  it  would  bo,  *  be  wished  that  bread  should  be  ^ven  or 
procured ;' '  be  urged  that  peace  should  be  studiourij  sought  for 
or  made.*  But  to  express  this  we  should  say :  htttilata  ip- 
sm  k/o^kCn*  '  m^iMXtotw  Ix^tn  or  nauiv  tiffri*v*-  The  Inf.' 
is  conuDoaly  employed  here  unless  the  relation  of  suliqect  and 
predicale  is  or  nuy  be  uncertain ;  which  is  to  be  known  from  the 
HManingofthe  preceding  v«ib.  But  as  thereis  certain^  in  respect 
to  those  verbs  which  signify  tnith  or  denrt,  the  Greeks  commonly 
employed  the  Inf. ;  for  as  to  verbs  of  this  sort,  there  canuot  b« 
any  uncertaiotv  that  what  one  ia  said  to  will,  that  is  the  object  of 
his  wishes.  The  more  elegant  classical  writers,  therefore,  usual- 
ly employed  the  Inf. ;  but  the  later  ones,  even  in  diose  passages 
where  it  was  unnecessary,  used  the  particle  Two  or  onnx.  On 
tfie  other  band,  even  ^en  the  meaning  of  the  Inf.  would  be 
somewhat  doubtAil,  they  stiD  often  employed  it.  Thus  it  came, 
that  alter  verbs  of  askmg,  etc.,  the  object  asked  for,  etc.,  was 
expressed  by  the  use  of  iwtt.  And  this  idiom  occurs  not  mere- 
ly m  uDlearoed  authors  and  those  of  the  lower  stamp,  but  also 
auKffig  those  of  an  opposite  character ;  as  is  proved  t^  the  ex- 
ample of  Lnoian  aoa  others. 

Even  among  authors  of  the  higher  rank,  certain  expressions 
occur,  which  seem  clearly  to  develope  the  vulgar  idiom  in  this 
respect.  These  are  elliptical  expressions,  which  have  been  ta- 
ken from  comm<Hi  parlance  and  transferred  to  books,  and  fre- 
quently occur  in  die  dialogistic  forms  of  speech. 

I  wUl  not  here  appeal  to  the  passage  from  Herodotus  (I.  136), 
which  Schaefer  has  adduced,  viz.,  rov  iatovrot ».  r.  X,  ahboupi 
die  words  have  the  same  construction ;  for  in  this  case  there  is 
no  eDipsis.  But  I  would  adduce  the  formula :  tl  ^Atn  no»if- 
OM ;  in  which  they  do  not  doubt  that  'if  a  b  to  be  supplied ; 
comp.  Matt.  SO:  33.  John  18:  39,  etc.  I  wish  however  to 
know,  in  what  way  the  idea  of  parpoie  or  detign  is  to  be  in- 
troduced. 

Nothing  is  better  known,  than  the  construction  cfpovlftat 
with  the  Future  or  Subjunctive ;  e,  g.  Aiistoph.  Ran.  v.  *W), 
(lovkto&e  i^ttt  *ou^  tnuoTfuofitp  ' ^Qj^iihifitfv ;  'Do  you  wish 
dien,  that  we  should  make  sport  in  common  with  Archedenusf 
Arisloph.  Equit.  v.  53,  povXt*  luc^adu  not  iopnov,  '  You  wish 
me  to  present  you  with  a  supper.'  So  very  fr«quendy  in  Lai- 
dao  ;  Hort.  Dm.  X.  S,  povKt*  fuxpoV  u^tintttat  »al  swc  *9- 
pitf,  *  Yoa  am  dauious  tint  1  ihoold  take  down  utogatm  a 
litde.*    Dial.  KX.  t,  fivUm  W  iiuOtQm nmims  — ysJf  ■•  *!>• 
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70U  wisli  isa  ta  shew  you  eren  the  phUoaopbeiB  ?*  TimoB,  37, 
fiaviitiuUo)fuitiuldtalofiai»fuuT)jT^e»*t  'Doyoudeauethit 
I  should  talk  with  you  V  see  HemUei^i.  ia  loc.  Deoruni  Dial. 
XX.  16,  fituXit  ttM>tt»am/iat ;  '  Do  you  not  wish  that  I  sbould 
take  an  oath  i 

But  there  is  no  need  of  examples.  K  mukitude  of  thena  00- 
cur  in  X«iopbon  aod  Plato ;  ibr,  as  it  would  seem,  this  eUipti- 
eal  mode  of  sp«akiag  was  very  common  io  conversation,*  [vu., 
with  tbe  omieuoa  of  7n>]  ;  see  Scholia  ad  Euiip.  Pheois.  v. 
7S9.  It  seems  to  me  now,  that  relics  of  popular  usage  an 
cbwiy  diaceniibk  in  this  formula ;  but  in  this,  as  all  wUl  see, 
the  idea  of  end  or  purple  is  not  expressed  ;  see  Hermann  ad 
V^.  p.  884, — But  let  us  advaoce  to  the  second  particular. 

Jim  IS  said  by  some,  to  hare  a  chronic  sense,  [i.  e.  to  rehu« 
ID  time,  or  to  signify  wheal,  in  some  passages  of  the  evangelist 
John.  E.  g.  John  13 :  33,  H^Xvfitv  v  «'fi*',  'Jm*  ioietaOii ».  t.k. 
JtAta  13 :  1.  16 :  2,  33.  Noonus  has  expressed  ita  here  by 
•r«,  wAen.  Grammarians  have  made  the  remark,  that  exam- 
plea  of  this  nature  are  found  only  in  the  sacred  books  of  the 
New  Testunent.  One  passage  is  adduced  irom  Aristof^aoes 
^Nub.  V.  1335),  xvi  tavr' i^tl^o  ft  unOftvoM  fio*  TOvt  ■Oiove, 
J» ' «»  »iUMJw  '/oi  at :  '  Will  you  then  be  willing  to  take  the 
gods  to  witness  for  me,  as  to  these  matters,  uiAcn  I  shall  demand 
it  of  you  ?'  Here  ina  may  seem  to  mean  when ;  and  Henry  StOf 
pbena,  in  accordance  with  an  ancient  lexicon,  translates  it  quan- 

But  if  we  should  concede  now,  that  the  particles  aixoificant 
a£  place,  are  often  appropriated  to  the  de«gnation  of  Imm,  (at 
is  the  case  with  the  German  uw  and  da,  which  answer  well  to 
the  adverb  ?■«),  yet  the  coustroctitm  of  iVa  with  die  Subj.  mode, 
»ems  to  stand  in  the  way  of  its  bebc  taken  udttrbiaUy  [in  the 
arose  of  wAere]  in  such  passages.  If  t»u,  moreover,  referred  to 
fimu,  it  would  not  be  joined  with  the  Subj.,  unless  «i>  were  in- 
serted aa  which  the  Subj.  would  depeoij. 

The  passages  which  are  adduced  in  our  lexicons  (e.  g.  Cal- 
litt.  Hymn,  in  Cer.  r.  IS.  Hom.ILTii.  363),  iootdw  to  prove 
that  7hi  lias  such  a  meaning,  are  altogether  inappoute.  Two 
passages  are  also  cited  from  Xenophon ;  but  one  of  them  in 

*  The  ellipais  to  which  he  refen  here,  is  that  oT  Ira  after  /lovlu, 
etc.,  hi  the  preceding  quotatione.  SoilOfitit  e^maes  deim  or  tmtk, 
hot  doM  not  iadieate  vUimaU  jmrpofe,  rwi,JtMi  otftet.  In  Hcordanee 
■KM  ifa)fl,A«  author  huiMlaMlMla)»Te,tbu  all  irill  aMthMftnif 
ben  immai,  wwU  hi  ba  Uic— Tk. 
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Memonb.  If.  1:11,  as  emeDded,  raids  (If**/ r/e /km  4o)ui, 
not  iVn  Ttt.  In  the  other  (De  Venat.  VI.  7),  tfa  is  not  to^ 
hut  teKc.  I  spprebend,  therefore,  thatio  the  afore-cited  passa- 
ges of  John,  (elsewhere  this  sense  is  not  assigned  to  ira),  this 
particle  cannot  have  the  meaning  of  when  assigned  to  it.  Nor 
do  i  find  any  passage  in  the  New  Testament,  in  which  it 
means  ahere.  Consequently,  in  (hose  passages  I  apprehend 
?Mi  is  to  be  explained  as  indicating  what  is  to  happen  in  the 
Mfia  mentioned  in  John  12:  23.  The  Greeks  usually  empk^ 
the  Inf.  ID  such  cases,  e.  g.  ttatpot  Mtt^iuditu,  mgtt  iiiitvim ;  or 
else  the  Gen.  case,  unless  perspicuity  demands  some  peri- 
jArasis.  John  4:  33  has  wfa  oie;  so  in  5:  26  ;  but  in  6:  26, 
«u(ia  i>  p.  But  as  we,  in  commoQ  parlance,  when  we  designate 
the  time  in  which  any  thing  is  to  take  place,  sometimes  employ 
particles  of  place  and  rime,  sometimes  the  relative  pronoun, 
and  sometimes  the  conta^  particle  that  (dass) ;  as,  "  the  time 
is  coming  wherein,  therein,  at  lokich,  that,  you  will  repent  of 
it  j"  so  A)((a  i'tu  may  be  used  in  like  manner,  e.  g.  "  the  time 
is  coming  (when  it  will  be)  that  etc."  In  the  same  manner 
the  Latins  express  themselves.  Nor  is  this  destitute  of  a  good 
reason,  if  we  will  only  concede,  (what  examples  from  many 
writers  piove^,  that  i'va  is  not  only  telic,  but  lilcewise  serves  to 
indicate  the  thing  which  was  the  eofuequertce  of  another,  wbeD 
a  cauMol  connection  is  cooceired  of  as  existing. 

[  The  author  closes  his  piece  wiib  adverting  to  the  par^ 
ticular  religious  occasions  on  which  it  was  delivered  or  puMiri>- 
ed ;  whkUi  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  insert,  as  it  is  not  connect- 
ed with  the  main  object  of  the  discussion.  That  parts  of  dua 
discussion  will  not  appear  as  being  very  explicit  to  the  young 
reader,  there  is  reason  to  apprehend.  But  there  are  so  maoy 
things,  and  so  important  ones  too,  which  he  can  understaaa, 
that  1  would  hope  he  will  aot  be  deterred  from  an  attentive 
reading  and  consideration  of  the  whole,  by  some  paragraphs 
which  may  not  appear  to  be  sufficiently  lucid.  The  contin- 
ustioo  of  Tittmann'a  remarks  (on  onms,  as,  (unte),  will  de- 
pend, with  the  editor's  leave,  on  the  reception  which  the  readers 
of  the  Biblical  Repository  shall  give  to  the  presoit  disquisi- 
tbn. 

Other  efforts  of  Tittmann,  of  a  more  immediately  axegetical 
nature,  are  In  store  for  future  use  ;  in  which  he  discusses  and 
illustrates  some  deeply  interesting  passages  of  the  New  Tea- 
lament,  about  which  great  difference  of  opinion  has  existed. 
Some  of  these  may  be  expected,  at  a  fiiture  day. — Tk.] 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

Tub  CoNNECTioH  between  Geology  ahd  Naturu. 
RjtueioK. 

Bf  ElnH  UlUbHHk,  tntlmar  •TCInMij  ud  Nit.  Hiii.  hi  AMhmi  Coltifa. 

The  prindidM  of  geology  have  long  been  regarded  not  only 
as  boetUe  to  revealed  trutfa,  but  as  favourable  to  atheism.  "  It 
\»  manifest,"  aaya  a  vny  able  and  nolent  assailant  of  this  science, 
"  that  the  nuoeral  geology,  conaidflred  as  a  science,  can  do  as 
well  without  God,  (though  in  a  questioD  concerning  the  ori^n 
of  the  earth,)  as  Lucretius  did."*  And  the  geologtsts  must  in- 
deed coDiess,thatanamberof  their  ablest  writers  some  time  ago, 
such  for  example  as  Uutton,  did,  intentionally  or  unintentionally, 
give  a  quite  atheistical  aspect  to  some  of  their  most  famous 
tbewies.  And  some  of  them  at  the  present  day,  exhibit  in 
dieir  works  so  entire  a  neglect  of  every  allusion  of  a  religious 
character,  as  to  excite  pain  in  every  pious  mind,  and  lead 
many  to  Uie  conclusion  tmt  geok^  must  be  the  favourite  resort 
(tf  irreli^n :  for  if  in  this  department  of  creation  the  same 
eiidencfl  of  Divine  Wisdom  is  exhibited  as  in  other  parts  of 
tba  temple  of  nature,  how  is  it  possible  that  a  man  sboold 
dsTOte  lu3  hfa  to  a  description  of  its  beautiful  arches  and  col- 
umns, and  yet  make  no  ajluaon  to  the  great  Master  Builder ! 

Under  such  circumstances  it  will  do  do  good  for  gaolo^sts 
to  Aaay  the  irreligious  tendency  of  their  favourite  science,  unless 
diey  can  show  positively  that  it  ccmtains  principles  of  a  cen- 
tra^ tendency.  Hitherto  they  seem  almost  without  exceptioD 
to  have  felt  that  nothing  was  required  of  them,  but  to  show 
that  atheism  and  infidelity  do  not  naturally  and  necessarily 
s|ffing  from  its  principles.  But  it  seems  to  us  to  be  high  time 
for  t^m  to  show  that  induences  favourable  to  religion  may  be 
derived  fi:om  their  science.  And  we  apprehend  that  it  will  be- 
no  difficult  matter  thus  to  invert  the  tables.  We  propose  to 
undertake  the  task :  and  hope  to  show  that  the  student  of  nat- 

*  Peon's  Compantiv*   E^stimau  of  the  Minarml   and    Honied 
Vou  V.   No.  17.  15 
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ural  tbeologjr  will  find  the  records  of  geology  do  uolruitful 
loiirce  of  eridrace  as  tt>  the  existeoce,  perfections  and  plans  of 
Jehovah.  The  bearings  of  this  science  upon  lerelalkm  we 
pass  by  for  the  present,  and  propose  to  onuder  only  its  relation 
to  natural  theolc^. 

The  evidence  of  the  Divine  Existence  that  strikes  moit 
minds  with  the  greatest  force,  is  tbe  mathematical  adaptation 
to  one  another  of  the  various  parts  of  creation  and  the  con- 
sequent proportioa  and  hamwoT  of  action  between  them. 
Hence  geology  cannot  be  regarded  as  adbrding  at  first  view 
mudi  palpable  evidence  of  a  Deity.  For  w«  are  struck,  on 
•zaminiog  its  recwds,  with  tbe  marks  of  disorder  and  ruin 
iriach  the  crust  of  tbe  earth  and  its  surface  exhibit.  £very 
where  is  seen  the  evidence  of  vicdeot  ageacies  in  fcmner  times, 
now  didocating  tbe  solid  strata,  elevating  mountains,  and  pour- 
ing totth  volcanic  ■»att«'  over  tbe  surface,  and  than  anon 
sweeping  that  surface  with  dek^e  after  deluge  of  tretneodous 
power.  Tbe  djserver,  who  is  accustomed  to  look  on  the 
regularity  and  bami<Miy  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  tbe  perfect 
adaptatioo  to  one  aaotber,  and  the  Iiannomous  action  of  the 
organs  of  plants  and  animals,  as  proof  of  the  existei>ce  and 
wmdom  of  a  First  Cause,  fancies  akoost  that  he  sees  in  the 
vr^ularity  and  unbridled  violence  of  g«ok)gical  pbenomana, 
the  agency  of  an  antagonist  cause ;  or  rather,  the  operation  of 
blind  chance.  Hmce  it  is  that  geologists  have  found  it  necea- 
sary  to  nndicate  their  science  from  the  cha^  of  atheistical 
tendencies.  But  as  has  often  been  tbe  case  in  other  sdenoes^ 
a  more  thorough  acquaintance  witb  gaok^  is  beginning  to  mak« 
it  manifest,  ^t  the  confusion  and  violence  a^>arent  in  tbe 
strata,  are  only  necessary  parts  of  a  great  and  beauti&il  systen 
of  order,  by  which  the  universe  is  sustained.  We  are  be^n- 
uag  to  find  that  disorder  and  ooofiisian  respecting  tins  aubjaot, 
ttxiat  rather  in  our  own  Unuted  undnrstandings  than  in  the  cnist 
of  tbe  globe  :  Or  rather,  we  begin  to  see  how  in  the  vast  phus 
of  the  Deity,  he  brings  ordec  and  banaony  out  of  a 
coniuaon  and  chance. 

"  From  seemiiig  evil  still  educiog  good, 
Aad  better  tbence  again,  and  baliBT  aiilt, 


Some  unexpected  revolutions  of  this  kind  we  hope  to  be  able 
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to  pCHDt  on  in  gedtogy  :  And  if  ibey  fiunish  less  striking  proofe 
of  the  dirine  axiaunce,  they  afibrd  man  striking  illustrattoiu  of 
ibe  attributes  and  plans  of  the  Deity,  than  those  cases  wbwe 
desiga  and  barmonious  adaptation  are  obvious  at  first  sight. 

In  the  jirtt  pUce,  geology  Jwmuha  tvidtnee  of  direct  and 
nptattd  actt  of  cmUive  pmeer. 

That  the  tempwature  of  our  gk>be  in  early  times  vas  much 
iugher  than  at  present,  is  a  fact  most  firmly  eatablisbed.  In- 
deed, veiy  fiiw  geologists  now  doubt  but  that  tbia  heat  was 
ibm  so  great  as  to  melt  the  great  mass  t£  the  gkibe.  In  the 
progreis  of  ages  this  high  temperUure  has  been  reduced  to  its 
present  condition,  and  other  chat^ee  hare  been  meanwlde 
tdvaacing.  Nor  oan  it  be  admitted,  as  some  tbecHristi  suppoM, 
that  these  changes  constitute  a  revolving  series,  to  which  there 
is  no  proof  of  a  beponing,  no  prospect  of  an  end.  For  the 
crost  of  the  globe  does  not  exiiihit  evid^ce  of  more  than  two 
at  three  permanent  states  before  the  present :  while  the  hisloiy 
of  extinct  animal  and  ve^taUe  natures,  ^ws,  hi  these  soo- 
ceseive  cooditioas  of  the  gk)be,  a  progress  towards  perfectioB. 
Hoice  we  reasonably  infer,  that  our  planet  had  a  beginning. 
And  we  infer  the  same  fixxn  the  fact  that  an  intensely  heat«l 
l^obe  could  not  have  existed  eternally  in  that  condition ;  since 
it  must  have  begun  to  radiate  heat  at  the  &rst.  True,  the 
sxtstence  of  the  matter  of  the  globe  in  a  different  condition, 
|«enous  to  the  time  when  all  4te  changes  which  it  now  presents 
eommeoeed,  is  possilide.  But  until  the  evidence  of  such  ■ 
ftevioos  state  can  be  discovered,  it  is  certainly  philosophical  to  , 
■fcr  Aat  it  wag  then  created  out  of  nothing. 

This  iriwenoe  derives  suppwt  from  another  Esct,  which 
seems  to  be  too  clearly  established  lo  admit  of  doubt ;  viz.,  that 
dmmg  the  changes  which  the  gk>be  has  undCTgone,  since  its 
etiginal  production  out  of  nothing,  several  destructions  and  sul>- 
'  sequffiit  new  creations  of  animals  and  plants  have  taken  place. 
If  est  geologists  suppose  that  they  can  trace  in  the  organic  re- 
mains coM^ied  in  tbe  rocks  as  many  as  four  or  five  disuncc 
epochs  of  ruin  and  renewal ;  that  is,  whole  groups  have  beea 
at  tmce  swept  from  existence  by  some  powerful  catastrophe, 
and  tb«r  places  supplied  by  other  races  called  into  existence  by 
the  (»«ative  fiat  of  the  Almighty.  Some  geologists,  howevw, 
suppose  that  tbe  species  have  ^adually  become  extmct,  without 
a  special  catastrophe,  just  as  species  do  now  occanonally  disai^ 
pear  from  paiticulir  countries  and  even  from  the  face  of  llie 
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dobe :  an  example  of  which  is  the  Dodo  of  New  H<dIuMl. 
But  all  writers  azree  that  a  vast  number  of  species  of  plants  and 
animals,  some  of  tbem  of  enormous  uze,  which  fcnDerly  flotii^ 
ishsdj'bare  dbiippeared.  Imperfect  and  limited  as  our  knowledge 
of  or^nic  remains  must  yet  be,  the  most  recent  catalogues  con- 
tain not  for  from  6000  species ;  not  more  than  600  of  which 
can  now  be  found  alire  on  the  earth.  And  indeed,  it  is  rare  to 
find  a  angle  species,  and  but  few  genera,  identical  with  those 
DOW  living,  as  low  down  in  the  series  of  rocks  as  the  secoodair 
class ;  so  that  it  is  only  in  the  superficial  gravels  and  clay  beds 
which  cover  the  earth's  sur^e,  that  we  find  existing  species ; 
while  nearly  all  those  found  in  the  solid  rocks,  have  disappeared, 
and  other  tribes  have  taken  their  place.  And  althou^  there  is 
some  disagreement  among  geologists,  as  to  the  number  of  en- 
tire changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  earth's  inhabitants,  yet 
sD  agree  that  some  such  renewals  of  animal  and  vegetable  life 
have  occurred.  The  tertiary  fonnations,  for  instance,  contain 
not  a  nngle  species  that  is  found  in  the  secondary  rocks  imme- 
diately beneath  tbem.  And  some  of  the  secondary  groups  of 
locks  that  are  somewhat  separated  from  one  another,  contain 
not  one  species  that  is  common  to  both. 

Now  is  it  possible  to  explain  these  facts  without  admittmg  re- 
peated acts  of  creative  power  to  have  taken  place  siooe  the  ori- 
ginal production  of  the  earth  out  of  nothing  ?  If  the  preceot 
races  of  animals  and  plants  existed  on  the  globe  from  the  earii- 
«&(  times,  it  is  incredible  that  none  of  their  remains  occur  in  a 
petrified  state.  The  ftct  is,  as  the  records  of  geol<^  abun- 
dantly testify,  that  such  was  the  condition  of  the  globe  in  those 
early  times,  as  to  temperature  and  in  other  respects,  that  our 
present  races  of  animals  and  plants  could  not  have  existed  then. 
On  the  other  hand,  such  was  the  nature  of  these  primeval  bein^, 
that  Aey  could  not  live  now :  so  that  there  is  no  probability 
that  many  of  (hem,  if  any,  will  yet  be  found  in  the  deep  recesses 
of  the  oce»i  and  of  unexplored  continents.  We  are  forced 
then  to  the  conclusion,  that  new  creations  of  plants  and  animab 
nrnst  have  taken  place  in  past  ages ;  their  natures  being  adapt- 
«d  n  the  diSerenl  conditions  of  the  globe  at  difTereot  panods. 

The  recently  developed  principles  of  comparative  anatomy^ 
an  indispensable  auxiliary  to  geology — throw  new  light  upon  the 
suljeoi  of  successive  creations,  and  establish  ibe  conclusions 
riwve  made.  They  teach  as  that  so  exactly  balanced  are  the  dif- 
ftventspecies  of  animals  among  themselves,  and  so  nicely  adapted 
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uetfaeircoRStitutkHisaitdbalntstotbesurroiindkigelenwiits,  that 
such  as  are  fbimd  eatombed  in  the  rocks,  being  so  unlUie  id  their 
structure  and  habits  to  those  now  living,  could  not  have  had  a 
coctemporaneous  existence ;  but  must  have  formed  several  dis- 
oDct  groups ;  liring  on  the  globe  while  it  was  in  widely  difierent 
omditions  as  to  temperature,  surface,  md  vegetatioD.  "  Wbetb- 
er  we  make  the  most  superficial  or  most  profound  examiaatitHi 
of  animals  in  their  natural  state,"  says  Sir  Charles  Bell,  "  we 
shaD  Gad  that  the  varieties  are  so  balanced  as  to  ensure  the  ex- 
itteace  of  aQ.  This,  we  think,  goes  far  to  explain,  first,  why 
the  reaiainB  of  certain  animals  are  found  in  certain  strata,  whkA 
imply  a  pecuUar  condition  of  the  earth 's  sur&ce ;  and  secondly, 
wl^  th^  animals  are  found  grouped  together.  For,  as  we 
may  express  it,  if  there  had  been  an  errour  in  the  grauiung,  there 
must  have  been  a  destruction  of  the  whole  ;  the  balance  which 
is  necessary  to  their  existence  having  been  destroyed."* 

Language  is  sometimes  used  by  distinguished  naturalists  of 
tbe  |veseat  day,  which  may  be  understood  to  imiJy  (though  I 
cxoeedingly  doubt  whether  such  is  their  actualbelief,)  that  there 
is  in  the  laws  of  nature  a  power  for  the  production  or  creation 
of  new  species  of  animals  and  plants,  as  well  as  for  the  ex- 
tinctioDoi  old  ones.  "  The  hypodiesis  of  the  gradual  extinc- 
tion of  certaio  animals  and  plants  and  the  successive  introduction 
of  new  species,"  says  one,  "  is  quite  consistent  with  all  that  is 
known  of  the  existing  economy  of  the  animate  world. "f  "  Tbe 
ofaliteiation  of  certain  forms  of  animal  life  (and  perhaps  the  crfr- 
■tion  of  new  ones)"  says  another,  "'appears  to,be  dependent  oo 
a  law  in  the  eccmomy  of  nature,  which  is  still  m  active  opera> 
tion."}  No  special  Divine  Agency  is  re[»esented  io  such  pas- 
sages as  any  more  necessary  for  the  production  of  new  species, 
thim  Sot  tbe  extinction  of  old  ones ;  which  we  know  may  be  the 
resuk  of  natural  operations :  and  here  lies  our  objecdon  to  such 
atatements.  For  tbe  production  of  new  forms  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life  must  be  regarded,  as  it  ever  has  been,  as  the  higl^ 
est  imd  most  astonishing  exercise  of  creative  power :  and  if  that 
power  can  be  supposed  to  reude  in  the  laws  of  nature,  it  seema 
to  OS  that  tliere  is  ix>  {dteoomenon  in  the  miiverse  that  will  re< 

*  Hecbanitm  of  the  Hand,  p.  38. 

t  Lyell's  Principles  of  Oeologj,  Vol.  111.  p.  30.  London  1833. 

t  Hantetl's  Geology  of  tht  B.  East  of  England,  p.  3S7.    l^mdoa 
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quire  b  higber  poww :  and  ve  are  nduced  at  once  to  maMml- 
wm  and  atheiem.  We  are  aware,  iodeed,  that  raodero  raaearcia- 
es  concenuDg  the  production  of  some  of  ihe  lowest  trUiea  of  an- 
imals aod  pUnts,  show  a  ver^  remarkable  (Kxinectioa  between 
the  play  of  chemical  affinities  aad  the  mode  of  exJateoce ;  to 
ibat  the  same  matter  subjected  to  differeot  chemical  ageocies, 
will  produce  diSerrat  forma  of  existence.*  But  in  all  these 
cases,  both  vegetable  and  animal  life  are  in  their  lowest  fonm  (^ 
devel(^)emeot ;  ami  even  here  (much  less  in  more  perCsct  ani- 
male  and  plaus,)  tbere  is  not  the  least  evidence  that  the  vital 
ycinoiple  is  ever  commuoicated  by  any  other  power  than  that 
9i  Almighty  God.  The  khid  d'  life  which  He  hnparts  may  vary 
tntb  the  chemical  cwistitutioD  of  the  material  oi^aoizatioa,  wrtl»- 
«ut  proving  at  all  that  be  has  reigned  the  power  (^  beatowing 
ntality  into  the  hands  of  nature.  "  Every  thbg,"  says  die  di^ 
tinguisbed  anatomist  whom  we  have  ah«ady  quoted,  "  dedans 
ibe  species  lo  have  its  origin  m  a  distinct  creation,  not  in  a  gra- 
dual variatioD  from  some  ori^nal  type ;  and  any  other  hypodie- 
■■  than  that  of  a  new  creadon  <^  aninials  suited  to  the  succe»- 
■ve  cbftBges  in  the  inorganic  matter  of  the  ^obe — die  conditiaD 
of  the  water,  atmosphere  and  temperature— tuings  with  it  only 
an  accumulation  of  difficuldes."t 

It  is  the  opinion  of  not  a  few  distinguished  naturalists,  that 
the  history  of  the  distrSiution  of  the  species  of  animals  and  [duits 
OD  the  earth,  renders  it  certain,  that  if  over  the  wbtde  gh^ 
they  were  destroyed  (except  those  in  the  ark,)  by  the  iast  do- 
k^,  ft  ia^  propoitioQ  <^  those  now  exiettng  must  have  beea 
cieUed  Bubseijuent  to  that  event.  And  we  really  do  not  tee 
how  such  a  conclusion  can  be  avoided  ;  although  we  have  no 
ikoe  to  daTelo|>e  the  subject  in  this  place.  Nor  can  we  stc^ 
here,  even  were  it  relevant  to  the  subject,  to  show  that  wch  • 
view  it  eaaly  recoBcils^le  with  the  Mosaic  history.  We  only 
roBvk,  that  the  Dumeroiis  extinctioos  and  renewals  of  animal 
aad  vegetaUfl  life  that  had  taken  ^ace  on  the  globe  previoas  to 
tbie  last  catasbofdie,  afibrd  an  anaJogioal  argument  tlMt  this  alss 
■ighl  ham  hean  sucoeaded  by  a  similar  exhibition  of  cieaiiTa 
aoergy.  The  oases  already  adduced  frooi  the  earlier  hisKHy 
of  die  globe,  of  successive  creadve  acts,  render  it  unnecessary, 

■  Lindley'a  Natural  Svatam  of  Bouny,  p.  336  et  aoq.    New- York 
1831. 
\  Hecbanisai  of  the  Hand,  pL  IIS. 
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bowerer,  to  mort  to  any  exsraple  at  all  prolidetnitiosl.  Tits 
subject,  however,  is  so  full  of  interest  that  we  may  resume  it  tt 
a  future  time. 

The  mathematician,  Dr  Button,  could  see  Doibing  io  the 
revohnioos  which  tiie  crust  of  the  globe  baa  undet^one,  but  an 
eternal  series  of  changes,  where  the  two  antagcHiist  piiuciples  of 
&e  tad  water  have  been  in  ceaseless  operation  ;  the  luter  to 
wear  down  continents  and  convey  their  detritus  to  the  oceaa^ 
and  the  form«  Io  elevate  new  coulineDts  from  the  deep.  In 
tbe  mechaoiim  of  the  hearcsu  be  thought  be  saw  a  correspond 
don  series  of  revolutioas,  in  which  those  very  disturbmg  foroas 
that  seemed  to  threaten  niin  to  tbe  ^stem,  by  acting  peiwdfcaUy 
io  difiereDt  direcdtms,  are  made  to  give  to  the  movement  of  the 
planets  uoendiDg  permaoeacy.  Thus  be  sxcloded  all  evidence 
<^  a  creative  and  superintmdjng  agency  from  astronomy  and 
geology ;  and  this  atheistical  view  of  these  sciences  seems  to  have 
been  out  too  generally  admitted.  But  in  the  powerful  lan- 
guage of  Dr  Macculloob,  '*  the  mathemaUcian,  soeustotaed  to  the 
sole  contemplation  of  iiis  owa  science,  has  forgotten  that  tim 
laws  of  machaoics  comprise  but  one  of  the  two  great  powers  in 
the  universe.  Cbemist^'  is  tbe  other  right  hand  of  the  Creator : 
the  sources  of  change,  the  joint  govemour  with  mecbantcs }  the 
<^po»ng  power,  when  iu  power  is  required.  This  mttbeiaati- 
cian,  writing  on  geolt^,  should  not  have  foigotteo  that :  as  a 
mere  astrooomer  be  ought  not ;  for  that  Chemistry  is  acting  in 
the  comets  aadin  tbe  sun,  as  it  has  acted  and  is  acting  in  every 
{danetary  and  solar  body  throughout  the  umverse."*  Nor  waa 
this  mattiematician  aware  of  what  geologists  now  admit,  that 
the  successive  dian^  to  which  the  earth  has  been  subject,  hav« 
been  improvements  in  its  condition  as  a  habiuble  worid ;  nor 
that  there  has  been  a  correspondent  advance  towards  perfeotioa 
in  tbe  natures  of  the  animals  and  plants  which  have  baeo  placed 
«]  it ;  nor  that  these  races  have  been  several  times  destroyed 
and  renewed.  In  astrwomy  too,  reMut  discoveries  have  len- 
dwed  it  extrem^  probable  that  there  exist  disturhiag  causes 
in  tbe  planetary  spaces,  whidi  must  inevitably  pioduoe  ultimata 
daraagemeot  and  ruin  among  tbe  heavenly  bodies^  and,  th««- 
fon,  tbe  ]n«8ent  order  omoog  tbe  heavenly  bodies  had  a  be- 
g.f    Thus  have  tbe  tables  been  completely  turned  <m 


*  Msccullocb's  Sjueni  of  Gedogy,  Vol.  I.  ^.  310,  Lotidoti  18^1. 
t  W  be  well's  Biidgawuier  Treaticc. 
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tUs  subject ;  and  utrooonty  and  leology,  espMHally  the  Uttor, 
conduct  us  back  to  the  veiy  act  of  creative  power  by  wl»cb  the 
univene  was  produced.  And  this  is  what  no  other  science 
can  do. 

2.  Geology  Jiimithet  proof,  both  of  the  general  wprriiUend- 
ing  promdetux  of  God  over  our  globe,  ana  aho  of  tpetial  in- 
terference from  t%me  to  time  with  the  vtiuU  order  ofthmg*  iipen 
iUtwfau. 

In  spite  of  all  the  catastro|dies  and  changes  t^ch  the  crnM 
of  the  globe  has  undergone,  the  disturiring  agencies  have  never 
been  permitted  to  pass  certain  limits,  nor  to  interrupt  the  general 
order,  nor  to  interfere  nith  the  general  good.  Every  change, 
however  sudden  and  violrat,  appears  to  have  been  adapted  to 
promote  some  important  end  in  relation  to  the  animals  and 
plants  which  have  fiourishGd  on  our  planet.  To  preserve  t 
fffoper  baUnce  among  sudi  powerfiil  agencies,  and  to  make  ap- 
parent dis^der  and  confusion  subserve  the  general  good,  is  Bare- 
ly evidence  of  a  divine  supenntendence,  which  only  infinite  wis- 
dom, directing  infinite  power,  can  exercise.  Wh«i  events  fol- 
low their  causes  with  mathematical  certainty,  and  we  can  see 
the  infallible  connection  between  antecedent  and  consequent,  we 
are  apt  to  feel  as  if  we  need  look  to  no  higher  power  than  that 
which  reudes  in  nature  to  explain  phenomena,  and  the  idea  of  a 
Divine  Superintendence  fails  to  impress  us,  because  we  see  no 
■eed  of  such  an  overruling  power.  But  when  we  see  the  pow- 
erfiil  agencies  of  nature  breaking  forth  at  irregular  interval,  as 
if  for  the  destrucdon  of  the  world,  and  ruin  actually  follows,  yet 
on  more  thorough  research  we  find  these  destructive  agencies 
to  have  their  Umits  assigned  them,  and  to  be  subservioat  to  im- 
poTtant  ends,  our  sense  of  the  need  of  a  superintending  Provi- 
dence greatly  increases,  as  well  as  our  admiration  df  the  wisdom 
which  can  employ  instruments  of  destruction  for  the  presora- 
tton,  security,  and  happiness  of  the  universe. 
'  Now  su(^  a  view  of  Divine  Providence  as  this,  geology  pre- 
sents. It  does  more.  It  furnishes  us  with  examples  of  a  spe- 
(ual  or  particular  Providmce.  It  shows  us  that  the  regular  or- 
der of  events  on  ttus  globe  has  been  repeatedly  interfered 
with.  It  informs  us  of  several  successive  conditions  of  the 
^obe,  each  difierent  from  that  which  preceded  it,  and  fumi^ 
ed  with  new  and  peculiar  races  of  animals,  and  plants.  The 
fiut  seems  to  have  been,  that  the  changes  which  the  globe  un- 
derwent from  epoch  to  epoch,  rendered  it  necessary  to  repeo- 
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pie  it  Ctom  time  to  time  witk  new  races,  wbcwe  natuNt  w«n 
adapted  to  a  new  coudltioD  of  things.  Now  it  is  not  difficult 
to  concfliro  how  ttiese  varialioDs  in  the  condition  of  the  globe 
should  have  gradually  destroyed  the  races  of  plants  and  animals 
tint  were  adapted  only  to  a  particular  state,  as  to  temperature, 
cliioate,  water,  &£,  even  without  the  aid  of  such  suddeo  and 
nolent  catastrophes  as  we  have  reason  to  believe  did  actually 
occur.  But  how,  without  falling  into  the  grossest  matenalisni, 
can  we  account  for  the  repeopling  of  the  renovated  earth,  witl^ 
out  admitting  a  new  and  special  act  of  creation  i  Sir  Isase 
Newton  has  said,  that  "  the  growth  of  new  systems  out  of  old 
ones,  without  the  mediation  of  a  Divine  Power,  is  absurd :"  su- 
perlatively absurd,  we  may  add,  if  the  new  system  be  stocked  by 
new  races  of  plants  and  animals.  Even  if  we  admit  what 
some  geologists  maintain,  (although  we  thmk  incorrectly,)  that 
^tecies  become  gradutdly  extinct,  and  are  from  time  to  time 
replaced  by  new  ones,  still  we  perceive,  that  the  same  necessi- 
ty exists  for  Divine  interference ;  nay,  according  to  this  view, 
a  new  creaUon  takes  place  a  thousand  times  more  frequently 
than  the  other  supposition  renders  necessary. 

If  these  views  are  correct,  they  exhibit  to  us  a  more  impre*- 
sive  exhibition  of  a  special  Divine  Providence  than  can  be  d^ 
rived  from  any  other  department  of  science.  They  carry  ut 
back  to  the  period  when  the  universe  was  produced  out  of 
nothing,  and  present  the  Deity  to  us,  not  as  withdrawing  from 
the  vast  machine  of  nature,  as  if  it  contained  within  itself  the 
power  to  regulate  and  sustain,  but  watching  over  it,  directing 
all  its  movements,  and  from  time  to  time  fittbg  it  up  anew  for 
new  purposes,  just  as  really  and  assiduously  as  any  human  ar- 
tist does  in  relatk>n  to  a  machine  of  his  own  conttivance  and 
construction.  And  these  we  think  are  fair  inferences  from  ,a 
science,  which  many  good  men  have  regarded,  and  still  regard, 
as  favourable  to  atheism !  It  is  curious  too,  that  those  very  re- 
volutions on  the  globe,  disclosed  by  this  science,  behind  which 
atheistical  minds  once  entrenched  themselves,  should  be  found 
on  a  nearer  inspection  to  he  inscribed  all  over  with  the  doo- 
trine  of  a  special  Providence ! 

It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  loo,  that  the  past  special  inter- 
ference of  the  Deity  with  the  regular  sequence  of  events  od 
the  globe,  a  an  earnest  of  a  similar  interference  in  future, 
shoum  His  purposes  require.    And  «nce  we  now  tee  in  slow 
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pregresa  tbe  suns  causes  which  preceded  former  rert^tions, 
we  derive  from  hence  a  preBomption  in  favour  of  the  ojniwxi 
that  God  may  hereafter  put  fonh  the  like  renovating  end  new 
neating  energy.  The  presumption  extends  too,  to  other  acts 
of  special  interference,  such  as  miracles  and  revelations.  So 
that  the  legitimate  e^ct  nf  geology  is  to  prepare  die  mind  for 
die  disclosures  of  the  Bible. 

3.  Geology  Jumiiha  manerota  illtutratioiu  of  the  Dmine 
BeiKPoUnce. 

1.  It  is  illustrated  by  tbe  natnre  of  die  soil  resiriting  from  die 
decomposition  of  die  various  rocks.  Such  decompontion,  it  is 
well  knom,  is  the  ori^o  of  all  soil :  and  we  can  see  no  reason 
in  tbe  nature  of  things,  why  the  materials  furnished  by  this 
process  of  disintegration  should  be  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
dHwe  plants  that  are  necessary  for  the  sustenance  and  comfort 
^  animals.  But  such  is  almost  universally  the  case.  True, 
there  are  wide  deserts :  But  other  causes  (the  chief  of  which 
is  a  periodical  deficiency  of  moisture,)  besides  tbe  want  of  pow- 
er to  sustain  vegetatioh,  mainly  contribute  to  matte  them 
such.  And  in  this  adapcedness  of  soils  for  so  greet  a  variety 
of  plants  as  are  necessary  for  the  support  of  a  far  greater  vari- 
ety of  animal  natures,  we  think  we  see  a  clear  indicadon  of 
Divine  Benevolence. 

2.  We  discover  similar  indications  in  die  disruption,  eleva- 
tion, dislocation,  and  overturning  of  the  rocks  in  tbe  crust  of  the 
globe.  With  few  exceptions  IM  stratified  rocks  were  ori^naQy 
d^iosited  in  a  nearly  horizontal  position.  But  we  now  find 
diem,  die  older  strata  especially,  tihed  up  at  al^  angles,  and 
divided  by  numerous  fissures,  along  which  extendva  lateral, 
vertical  and  oblique  movements  have  taken  place ;  iriiereby 
tbe  continuity  of  their  layers  has  been  destroyed,  thur  edges 
made  to  overlap,  and  often  whole  mountains  to  exhibit  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  mighty  ruin.  Into  these  fissures  the  unstratified 
rocks  have  been  protruded  m  every  possible  mode,  and  are  of- 
tee  piled  up  in  the  most  irregular  manner  upon  the  stratified 
rocks ;  so  that  the  impression  made  upon  the  mind  of  the  ob- 
server is  altogether  one  of  the  wildest  disorder  and  desolation. 
We  caa  hardly  avnd  the  inference,  that  when  we  compare  all 
this  o(«fe«ofi  wKb  the  benutitul  order  and  harmony  which  ne- 
«»e  in  dl  her  other  productions  exhibits,  that  we  have  at  length 

Sialo  Ae  i«gfoa  of  "  chaoaiuid  old  ni^t;"  and  that  it  ii 
Wreck  of  creation  whit^  we  see ',  the  terrific  mementm 
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pnbaps  of  some  former  penal  inflictioD  upon  a  gulhy  nc«.* 
But  our  impressioDs  sod  inferences  are  basty  and  erroneous. 
The  scene  befcM^  us  is  only  a  new  mode  for  the  exhibition  of 
Divioe  skill  and  benevolence.  Suppose  the  strata  had  been 
left  in  a  horizontal  position.  One  of  tbe  consequences  would 
bare  been  that  all,  or  nearly  all  those  beds  and  veins  of  limestone, 
coal  and  metallic  ores,  that  are  now  ao  extensively  wrought  in 
almost  every  country,  would  have  remained  forever  hiddea  in 
the  depths  of  the  euth.  But  the  elevation  and  dislocation  of 
ibe  strata  bring  them  to  view,  and  facilitate  their  exploration. 
Now  consider  what  would  be  the  condition  of  man  if  deprived 
of  lime,  coal  and  tbe  metals.  Was  there  no  design,  do  beaevo- 
Imce,  ^en,  in  the  means  by  which  they  were  brou^  whhm 
the  reach  of  man  ? 

3.  Design  and  benevolence  are  exhibited  m  the  production 
and  arrangement  of  the  valleys jthat  chequer  the  earth's  surface. 
And  most  of  these  valleys  were  <niginaUy  produced  by  the  saisa 
elevBiing  and  dislocatrng  agency  which  we  have  seen  lo  be  so 
KTViceable  in  otbei  respects.  For  had  tbe  strata  never  been 
tbrown  up  and  disarranged,  the  earth's  surface  must  have  re- 
mained a  dead  level ;  and  the  sea  would  have  covered  the  whole 
of  it.  Or  if  we  suppose  dry  lanil  to  have  existed,  yet  without 
valleys,  water  could  have  existed  on  it  only  in  stagnant  ponds  and 
lakes.  Morasses  and  the  rank  vegetation  of  low  and  wet 
T^oDs  would  have  filled  the  aimospbere  with  pestilential  mi- 
asma }  and,  indeed,  have  rendered  the  globe  uninhabitable  by 
such  natures  as  now  dwell  upon  it.  In  consequence  of  the 
existence  of  valleys,  the  water,  raised  by  evaporation,  and  foi- 
ling upon  the  mountams,  finds  its  way  to  ^e  great  ocean ) 
keeping  itself  and  tbe  atmosphere  pure  by  its  agitations,  a£>rd- 
ing  a  wholesome  beverage  to  aU  classes  of  animals,  and  susr 
tenance  to  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom ;  and  aidii^  in  a 
dwusand  ways  to  fill  the  worid  with  beauty, life,  and  happiness. 
But  without  such  an  arrangement  of  valleys  as  now  diversify  its 
•ur&ee,  this  great  system  of  drculation  coiikl  not  be  carried  on. 

Ail  existing  valleys,  however,  cannot  be  imputed  to  the  or%- 

•  Such  )B  the  view  taken  of  these  facW  in  QiBbome's  otherwise  ex- 
nttent  treatise,  entitled,  ^TTie  Testimony  of  Nat iii»l  Theology  to 
Christiwiy."  All  this  confljaion  he  imputes  to  die  Noechian  deluge : 
aa  efnaiOB  wUcb  is  eaAvly  diepntvad  hj  the  whole  raoords  of  fe^ 
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in>]  eleratkui  and  disruption  of  the  strata.  But  in  diis  mods 
were  most  of  thein  commenced  :  though  without  subsequent 
inodi6cation,  they  would  have  been  only  frightfiil  rocky  chasms. 
Powerful  diluvial  and  fluvial  action,  therefore,  has  been  repeat- 
edly permitted  to  operate  upon  the  sides  and  bottoms  of  these 
valleys,  to  wear  aivay  their  angular  projections,  and  fill  up  their 
deep  and  irregular  cavities  with  soil,  so  as  to  give  them  tboso 
pleasing  curves  which  most  of  them  now  exhibit,  and  to  render 
them  capable  of  cultivation.  In  most  level  countries  this  diluvial 
and  Buvial  agency  has  produced  all  the  valleys  that  exist,  and 
which  are  generally  sufficient  to  form  the  beds  of  rivers  and 
redeem  their  banks  from  waste  and  desolation. 

We  find  then,  that  we  are  indebted  to  the  volcanic  power 
within  the  earth,  and  to  the  aqueous  agency  that  has  so  repeat- 
edly and  powerful  swept  over  its  surface,  not  only  for  bring^g 
to  the  light  of  day  the  mineral  resources  of  the  globe,  but  for 
all  that  diversity  of  surface  which  gives  so  much  beauty  and 
grandeur  to  the  landscape,  and  is  indispensable  for  the  circula- 
tion of  a  fluid,  whose  motion  is  prolific  of  beauty  and  life,  but 
whose  stagnation  is  death.  Can  we  any  longer  doubt,  that 
there  is  design  and  benevolence  in  the  apparent  disorder  and 
rain  of  the  crust  of  our  globe  ?  .Surely  here  is  design  in  the 
midst  of  confusion }  beauty  spreads  over  a  scene,  which  under 
another  aspect,  seemed  but  desolation  and  ruin,  and  the  kind 
visage  of  benevolence  beams  upon  us,  where  just  before  we 
saw  onlv  the  flashes  of  an  avenging  Deity's  wrath. 

4.  We  derive  another  evidence  of  Divine  Benevolence  from 
the  mode  in  which  metallic  ores  are  distributed  among  the 
rocks.  If  the  great  mass  of  the  globe  has  been  formerly  in  a 
state  of  fusion,  as  nearly  all  geologists  now  admit,  the  useful 
metals,  bemg  for  the  most  part  the  heaviest  materials  of  the 
earth,  would  have  occupied  tlie  centre,  and  become  enveloped 
by  rocks  and  earth,  so  as  to  be  forever  inacessible  to  man. 
But  either  through  the  expansive  force  of  internal  flres,  or  by 
sublimation  from  the  same  cause, or  by  the  operation  of  galvanic 
•gents,  or  in  some  other  unknown  method,  a  portion  of  these 
metals  is  disposed  in  the  form  of  veins  in  nearly  all  the  rocks 
at  the  surface.  That  the  great  mess  of  these  metals  is  actually 
accumulated  in  the  central  parts  of  the  gbbe,  is  probable  from 
the  very  great  specific  gravity  (about  twice  that  of  cranite,)  of 
die  iotemal  portions  of  the  earth.  Now  what  but  Dhrine  Be- 
nevolence should  thus,  in  apparent  opposid(»i  to  gravity,  have 
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forced  towards  tbe  surface  just  enough  of  the  metala  to  serve 
the  important  purposes  of  human  society  for  nhicli  they  are 
employecl  i  Tliey  might  have  been  thrown  iu  immense  masses 
and  in  a  metallic  state  over  that  surfece  ;  but  the  fact  that  io- 
dustry  alone  can  now  obtain  them,  is  another  proof  of  design 
and  benevolence  ;  since  this  virtue  ia  of  more  importance  to 
human  happiness  than  even  the  metals. 

And  is  not  the  reiaiive  proportion  as  to  quantity  in  which  the 
di^rent  metals  are  found,  another  evidence  of  the  provident 
fiHvsight  and  benevolent  care  of  the  Deity  ?  Iron,  by  far  the 
most  useful,  is  far  tbe  most  abundant,  and  roost  easily  accessi- 
ble. Of  lead  and  copper,  which  are  extremely  important,  but 
not  so  indispensable  as  iron,  there  is  no  lack  at  a  moderate  pi^ce. 
And  as  we  proceed  along  tbe  scale  of  the  useful  metals,  we 
shall  find  for  the  most  part,  (hat  the  quantity  of  the  metal  b  pro- 
portioned to  its  utilily.  The  very  scarcity  of  gold  and  Silver 
gives  them  their  value :  for  were  they  as  abundant  as  iron,  their 
Dse  as  a  circulating  medium  must  be  abandoned.  Yet  scarce 
as  they  are,  their  astonishing  ductility  and  mBlleahllity  enable 
the  artist  to  spread  them  over  an  immense  exteot  of  sur&ce,  and 
thus  to  employ  their  most  valuable  property,  that  of  resisting 
oxidation,  on  a  scale  nearly  commensurate  with  the  vishes  of 
man.  In  all  these  facts,  can  we  fail  to  recogmze  a  wisdom  and 
benevolence  which  God  only  can  possess  ? 

5.  The  accumulations  of  rock  salt,  gypsum,  limestone  and 
coal  in  tbe  earth  in  past  ages,  afibrds  another  exhibition  of  Di- 
vine Foresight  and  Benevolence.  Geologists  are  agreed  that 
aH  these  substances  were  produced  in  a  gradual  manner ;  though 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  two  former  were  accumulated, 
they  have  not  tbe  most  satisfactory  evidence  :  but  the  origin  of 
the  various  species  of  coal — -lignite,  bituminous  coal  and  anthra- 
cite—seems now  to  be  clearly  understood.  All  of  it  had  a  ve- 
getable origin.  The  dense  tropical  forests  that  covered  all  parts 
of  the  globe  in  the  earliest  times,  have  become  converted,  in  the 
course  of  ages,  into  this  most  useful  substance.  If  a  superior 
but  finite  being  had  beheld  this  world,  while  yet  only  a  sparse 
populatioQ  of  animals  of  inferior  grade  inhabited  it,  he  might 
have  thought  it  strange  that  such  a  vast  superfluity  of  vegeta- 
tion should  cover  its  surface.  But  God  was  thus  providing  for 
the  wants  of  future  and  superior  races  of  beings.  When  man 
AouU  in  after  mnes  be  multiplied  in  all  lands,  and  forests  should 
be  swept  aw^  to  make  room  for  him,  a  nipply  of  other  fiie( 
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than  ibe  exiidiig  vegetatioo  would  be  necenary  for  tua  cooi&itt 
ud  the  perfection  of  society.  God,  therefore,  provided  befors- 
band  for  this  exigeocy  by  recdering  the  earth  prolific  in  such  a 
vegetalioD  as  would  be  converted  into  coal  by  the  slow  proces- 
ses of  nature.  He  buried  this  treasure  in  the  earth,  by  measfl 
of  aqueous  and  volcanic  agencies,  and  permitted  Uiese  same 
agencies  to  place  it  within  the  reach  of  buraan  industry  against 
the  proper  time.  Who  can  doubt  but  this  is  «n  example  of  Di- 
vine prospective  Benevolence  ?  We  see  in  it  the  providence  of 
a  kind  Father,  laying  up  a  store  for  the  support  of  his  Atture 
offipring.  And  we  leant  from  it,  not  to  judge  hastily  of  the  ul- 
timate designs  of  the  Deity  from  present  appearances.  What 
seems  superfl,uous  now,  or  ill  adapted  to  our  present  cooditioii, 
may  be  mtended  for  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  oUisr  b«iip 
millions  of  ages  hence. 

"  Id  human  wor^  though  labourad  on  with  pain, 
A  thousand  movemenn  ecvce  one  object  gain : 
In  God's  one  nngle  can  in  end  produoe, 


llie  history  of  the  formation  of  limestone  conducts  us  to  aiia- 
ilar  conclusions.  For  the  most  part  this  substance  appears  to 
be  originally  produced  by  marine  animals ;  God  having  ^veo 
them  the  power,  either  to  obtain  it  by  decomposing  those  salts 
of  lime  which  the  waters  hold  in  solution,  or  by  some  unknown 
chemistry  to  form  it  anew  out  of  more  simple  elements.  With 
the  lime  obtained  in  this  mysterious  manner,  these  animals  con- 
struct their  habitations ;  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are 
the  coral  reefs  which  at  present  stretch  over  so  many  degrees  of 
latitude  and  longitude,  forming  the  ha^  of  numerous  islands  in 
the  Pacific  ocean,  and  are  the  work  of  certain  minute  polyparia. 
Forsaken  at  length  by  the  animals,  these  coral  structures  be- 
come buried  in  the  earth,  and  there  in  the  course  of  ages  are 
mixed  with  other  substances  and  subjected  sometimes  to  partial 
or  complete  fudon,  whereby  they  become  converted  into  the 
different  varieties  of  limestone  now  found  in  the  earth's  crust. 
And  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  quanuty  of  limestone  in  tin 
earth  seems  to  have  been  gradually  mcreosing  fiom  the  earlieit 
times  i  so  that  the  accumulated  store  is  now  abundantly  wffi- 
cieot  for  the  fiiUest  population  that  the  globe  can  sustain. 

€.  We  regard  the  existence  of  voLcanoes  as  endsntial  of  Di- 
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rkw  Benerrotence.  We  bare  akeadr  pointed  out  inchlentallf 
seveni  imponast  objects  that  have  tMKii  accomplished  in  past 
ages  by  vcjcanic  power,  in  the  elerstion  of  continents,  the  forai- 
auoa  of  valleys,  and  protrusion  to  the  surface  of  useful  minerals. 
Bat  ire  refer  now  to  activG  and  not  extinct  Tolcanoes.  And 
tiiese  we  are  aware,  are  almost  universally  regarded  as  exhibitions 
oftbe  displeasure  of  God,  rather  than  of  his  benevolence.  It  is, 
indeed,  tnie,  that  tbey  are  often  terrific  exhibntions  of  his  power ; 
and  when  He  employs  tbem  as  penal  inflictions,  tbey  signally 
manifest  the  sterner  features  of  the  Divine  character.  Yet  we 
mnntaia  that  the  design  of  volcanoes  is  to  preserve  and  not  to 
destrt^.  Tbey  have  been  denominated  "  the  safety  valves  of 
bar  globe:"  and  this  quaint  expression  conveys  a  forcible  idea 
of  what  wo  mean  bjr  ^e  bmev^ent  design  of  this  mighty  agen- 
cy. If  it  be  indeed  true,  as  most  geologists  now  admit,  that 
evewftt  this  day,  the  earth  contains  extensive  accumulations  of 
iaten^y  heated  matter,  embracing  perhaps  all  its  central  parts, 
then  may  it  be  iitemlly  trd^  that  volcanoes  are  the  safety  valves 
oftbe  globe.  Forif  aich  molten  reservoirs  do  not  occasionally 
have  vent,  the  vapour  and  gases  generated  within  them  would 
burst  the  globe  asunder.  The  phenomena  of  earthquakes  ad- 
moniA  us  of  the  consequences  of  closing  these  valves :  fcr  they 
are  produced  by  the  struggles  of  these  vapours  and  gases  to 
escape  ;  and  until  they  do  escape  through  volcanic  vents,  tbey 
heare  and  Bssure  the  solid  strata  over  n^ole  continents ;  and  in 
past  day's  they  have  been  far  more  destructive  to  property  and 
Kfe  than  v(^anoes.  But  so  soon  as  the  force  is  sufHcient  to 
lift  tbe  safety  vah^,  that  is,  to  uncap  the  volcano,  the  earth- 
qaake  ceases.  Let  the  valve  be  heavy  enough  and  the  eardi 
would  erelong  be  blovrn  to  atoms.  To  prevent  such  a  catas- 
trophe, God  has  scattered  more  than  two  hundred  of  these 
safety  valves  over  its  surface. 

It  will  probably  be  asked  why  God  could  not  have  put  in  op- 
eration an  agency  that  would  have  afibrded  the  requi^te  secu- 
rity, tmattertded  by  diat  terrific  waste  of  life  and  comfort  which 
baa  fi>llowed  in  the  track  of  volcanoes.  We  see  no  reason,  in- 
deed, why  he  could  not  have  secured  the  good  without  the 
evil.  But  the  same  difficulty  meets  the  student  of  natural  the- 
tAogy  at  every  step  of  his  progress.  To  solve  it,  is  to  do  noth- 
ing eke  than  to  determine  why  God  permits  evil  at  aD  :  a  ques- 
tion that  has  hitherto  proved  too  deep  for  the  human  under- 
standing.    But  in  every  case  idiere  any  contrivance  is  adapted 
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to  produce  mora  good  than  evil,  we  reuoaabljr  infer  the  betwv- 
oleBM  of  the  desigo.  And  even  in  the  cue  of  volcanoes,  do 
one  can  inwgine  tbat  the  occasional  loss  of  a  few  lives  is  a  mat- 
ter of  >o  much  importance  as  the  security  of  the  whole  ^oite 
which  is  thereby  obtained.  When  we  can  ascertain  why  God 
permits  evil  at  all,  we  can  answer  the  questicHi,  why  in  this  oaje 
be  does  not  afibrd  the  security  without  the  attendant  mischief. 

7.  Fiaally,  the  adaptation  of  the  natures  of  different  groupt 
of  anuDals  to  the  diOerent  states  of  the  globe  in  past  limes,  af- 
fords evidence  of  Divine  Benevolence. 

So  peculiar  was  the  structure,  and  in  many  cases  so  mor- 
mons was  the  si2e,  of  the  animals  found  in  a  fossil  state,  that 
we  are  apt  to  regard  them  as  exceptions  to  the  usual  beau^  and 
proportion  of  nature,  a  sortof  half-formed  and  monstrous  crea- 
tion,  corresponding  rather  to  the  ancient  opintons  of  chaos  thaa 
to  the  order  and  harmony  of  the  existing  world.  The  alliga- 
tors and  crocodiles  of  these  times  are  mere  pigmies  when  com- 
pared with  the  plesiosaunis,  the  ichthyosaurus,  the  megalosau- 
rus,  and  the  iguanodon  of  tbe  ancient  world.  "  Imagine  an  an- 
imal of  the  lizard  tribe,"  says  Mr.  Mantell,  "  three  or  four  times 
as  large  as  the  largest  crocodile,  having  jaws,  with  teeth  equal 
in  aze  lo  the  incisors  of  the  rhinoceros,  and  crested  irilh  boros; 
—such  a  creature  must  have  been  the  iguanodon  !  Nor  were 
tbe  inhabitants  of  the  waters  much  less  wonderful ;  witness  tbe 
plesiosaunis,  which  only  required  wings  to  be  a  flying  dragon." 
— Yel  one  of  the  most  distinguished  anatomists  of  the  preseot 
day  says  on  this  subject,  that  "  the  animsls  of  the  amediluvian 
world  were  not  mongers ;  there  was  no  tusus  or  extravagance. 
Hideous  as  they  appear  to  us,  and  like  the  phantoms  of  a  dream, 
tbey  were  adapted  to  the  condition  of  the  earth  when  tbey  ex- 
isted."* "Judging  by  these  indications  of  the  habits  of  the 
animals,  we  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  condiliim  of  the  earth 
during  their  period  of  existence  ;  tbat  it  was  suited  at  one  time 
lo  the  scaly  tribe  of  the  lacertae,  with  languid  motion  ;  at  anoth- 
er, to  animals  of  higher  oiganization,  with  more  varied  aad  live- 
ly habits ;  and  finally,  we  learn,  that  at  any  period  previous  to 
man's  creation,  the  surface  of  tbe  earth  would  have  been  i»- 
suitable  to  bim."f 


■  Belt's  Bridgewater  Treaiias,  p.  3S. 
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Hew  theo  do  we  see  dia  amUama^  benendeDca  of  tlw 
DflitT'.  He  vna  fitting  up  this  world  for  the  future  residence 
of  ioteUectual  and  moral  beings  ;  and  he  chose  to  do  it,  not  l^- 
a  roiracle^but  by  the  wte  agency  of  natural  causes.  But  moit 
the  world  duritig  this  immense  period  remain  an  uninhabited 
waste  f  Benevolence  could  not  permit  it ;  and  inGniie  power 
put  forth  its  enei^ies,  under  the  guidance  of  infinite  wisdom,  to 
eraate  we  know  not  bow  many  myriads  of  beings,  with  natures 
adapted  to  the  semi-chsotic  condition  of  the  earth  :  and  when 
that  coodititm  had  become  so  altered  that  the  first  group  of  ani- 
mals could  no  k»ger  Sourish  or  be  happy  upon  it,  he  sufiered 
ibem  to  become  extinct,  and  put  forth  again  the  creative  ener- 
gies of  the  Qodhead  to  produce  a  second  and  more  perfect  race : 
then  succeeded  a  third,  and  probably  a  fourth ;  more  and  more 
perfsct  m  their  organization,  until  et  last  man,  with  the  existing 
inferior  tribes,  was  bronght  into  being ;  because  creation  around 
lam  bad  assumed  snch  a  conditiffli  as  was  fitted  to  their  natures. 

Such  are  the  beautiful  displays  of  Divine  Benevolence  that 
meet  us  in  that  ancient  field  of  geolog^al  research,  winch  scep- 
iK^am  has  heretofore  described  as  covered  over  with  the  form- 
less mODuments  of  blind  chance  and  fate ;  and  which  piety  has 
soppoeed  to  be  consecrated  to  atheism  ! 

4.  Geelogy  eitiarget  ow  conception  of  ike  plant  of  the 
Deitv. 

Here  we  must  admi^in  the  outset,  that  a  belief  in  periods  of 
time  immensely  long,  during  which  geoli^ical  changes  have  been 
devek^isg,  is  the  fundamental  idea  that  enlarges  our  conceptiont 
of  the  plans  of  Jehovah.  But  what  man  acquainted  with  the 
present  state  of  geok^,  doubts  that  such  periods  of  duration 
nave  actually  intervened  since  the  earth's  creation  ?  In  what- 
ever other  respects  geologists  disagree,  all  1  believe,  who  are 
nnctically  acquainted  with  the  subject,  coincide  in  this  opinion. 
We  can  conceive  how  a  man  should  persuade  himself  from  the 
■tody  of  geology  in  the  cabinet,  that  me  revolutions  of  the  globe 
have  not  demanded  but  a  few  thousand  years  for  their  develop- 
ment ;  or  that  all  the  rocks  should  have  been  created  in  a  mo- 
ment in  the  condition  in  which  we  now  find  them  :  but  we  can- 
not imagine  how  any  intelligent  man  should  maintain  such  opin- 
ioM,  after  having  examined  the  strata  in  the  mountains,  and  com- 
pared the  strata  which  are  now  accumulati^  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face with  those  that  are  consolidated.  The  conclusion  from 
such  an  examination  seems  to  us  irresistible,  that  periods  of 
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time  almost  too  great  for  bumao  powers  to  estimate,  have  been 
onployed  since  the  original  creation  of  our  globe,  to  bring  it  in- 
to its  present  state.  "  Let  tis  contemplate  time,"  says  Dr. 
Maccullocb,  "  as  it  relates  to  the  creation,  and  not  to  ourselres, 
and  we  sball  no  longer  be  alarmed  at  ihat  which  tbe  history  of 
the  earth  demands.  Every  change  which  it  has  undergone  has 
reifuired  time :  every  new  deposilion  of  rocks  has  been  tbe  work 
of  ages,  and  the  sum  of  these  is  the  duration  which  has  been  re- 
viewed ;  although  this  is  possibly  but  a  smallspace  comparedto 
Uiat  through  which  it  has  existed  as  a  planetary  globe." 
— "  Who  indeed  can  sum  this  series  ?  tbe  data  are  not  in  our 
power  :  yet  we  can  aid  conjectures.  The  great  tract  of  peat 
near  Stirling  has  demanded  iwo  thousand  years ;  for  its  re^s- 
try  is  preserved  by  the  Roman  works  below  it.  It  is  but  a 
single  bed  of  coal :  shall  we  multiply  it  by  a  hundred  i  we  shall 
not  exceed,  far  from  It,  did  we  allow  two  hundred  thousaod 
years  for  the  production  of  the  coal  series  of  NewcSistle,  with 
all  its  rockv  strata.  A  Scottish  lake  does  not  shoal  at  the  rate 
of  half  a  toot  in  a  century ;  and  that  country  presents  a  verti- 
cal depth  of  fur  more  than  three  thousand  feet,  in  the  single  se- 
ries of  the  oldest  sandstone.  No  sound  geologist  will  accuse  a 
computer  of  exceeding,  if  he  allows  six  hundred  thousand  years 
for  the  production  of  this  series  alone.  And  yet  what  are  tbe 
coal  deposits,  and  what  the  oldest  sandstone  compared  to  the 
entire  mass  ofthe  strata?  Lot  the  computer  measure  the  Appe- 
nine  and  the  Jura  ;  let  him,  if  he  can  trust  Pallas,  measure  the 
successive  strata  of  sixty  miles  in  depth,  which  he  believes  him- 
self to  have  ascertained,  and  (hen  he  may  renew  his  computa- 
tions, while  when  he  has  summed  the  whole,  his  labour  is  not 
lerminaled.'"* 

This  is  not  the  pliice  to  consider  the  supposed  interference 
of  such  views  as  these  with  revealed  chronology ;  though  we 
may  remark  in  passing,  tliat  many  of  tbe  most  distinguished 
commentators  and  tlieologians  of  inodern-  times  are  of  opinion 
thtttfaere  is  no  interference  ;  and  should  life  be  spared,  we  may 
bereaiier  present  to  our  readers  our  views  of  this  subject.  But 
admitting  the  existence  of  these  immense  periods  of  terrestrial 
existence,  it  at  once  produces  an  astonishing  enlargement  of  our 
views  of  the  plans  of  the  Deity.  It  shows  us  that  tbe  brief 
space  of  man's  first  existence  on  the  globe  is  but  one  of  the 
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units  of  a  vast  series  of  chrODoIogical  periods  that  have  gone 
before.  And  yet,  ifae  whole  series  is  so  linked  together  as  to 
prove  it  all  to  be  but  a  single  system.  .  A  single  system  do  we 
say  ?  Perhaps — vast  as  it  is — it  is  only  a  single  link  of  a  system. 
Tfae  records  of  past  eternity  may  contain  the  history  of  other 
links  vastly  more  extended,  and  the  roll  of  coming  eternity  may ' 
develope  others  still  more  astonishing  and  illustrative  of  the  per- 
fecticHis  of  an  infinite  God. 

Are  these  immense  conclusions  alarming  to  any,  because  Uiey 
so  far  surpass  their  previous  apprebensions  ?  But  why  should 
tbey  be  unwilling  to  have  geology  thus  extend  liieir  vision  ag 
lar  into  the  arcana  of  time,  as  astronomy  does  into  the  re^ons 
of  space?  Why  unwilling  to  have  their  souls  enlarged  and  re- 
freshed by  the  mighty  plans  of  the  Deity,  wl.ich  these  now  kin- 
dred sciences  develope?  Long  has  astronnrny  been  celebrated 
for  ita  power  of  liberalizing  the  mind  ani  correcting  the  judg- 
ment as  to  (he  extent  of  the  univRise.  But  geology  opens 
fields  equally  wide  and  magnificent ;  and  when  the  days  of  pre- 
judice have  passed  by,  it  will  be  regarded  equally  with  astron- 
Qonr,  as  the  favourite  field  of  the  nuly  noble  and  pious  soul. 

We  admit  that  some  geologkuj  writers  have  used  language 
in  respect  to  past  duration  ol'  the  globe  that  is  objectionable  j 
because  it  seems  at  first  view  to  favour  the  idea  of  its  eternity. 
Very  recently,  for  example,  a  geolc^ist  terminates  his  elabo- 
rate and  able  treatise  on  this  science,  by  saying,  that "  to  assume 
that  the  evidence  of  the  beginning  or  end  of  so  vast  a  scheme 
lies  within  the  reach  of  our  jjliilosophical  enquiries,  or  even  of 
our  speculations,  appears  to  <is  inconsistent  with  a  just  estimate 
of  the  relations  which  subsist  between  the  finite  powers  of  man 
and  tbe  attributes  of  an  Infinite  and  Eternal  Being.*  Yet 
this  same  writer  in  the  preceding  paragraph  had  said,  that 
"  in  whatever  direction  we  pursue  our  researches,  whether  in 
time  or  space,  we  discover  every  where  the  clear  proofs  of  a 
Creative  Intelligence,  and  of  bis  foresight,  wisdom  and  power,"f 
and  thus  we  see  that  he  was  not  a  believer  in  the  eanh's  etet- 
ni^. 

Again,  when  we  maintain  that  our  globe  bad  existed  through 
in  immense  period  of  time  anterior  to  the  creation  of  man,  we 
do  not  mean  that  its  condition  was  that  of  a  chaos,  as  tliat  term 


'  Lyell's  Principiea  of  Geology,  Vol.  III.  p.  385. 
f  Idnn,  p.  384. 
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was  undentood  b^  tbe  ancient  heathen  philosopben.  Tbey 
do  not,  indeed,  seem  to  have  bad  very  definke  notions  of  a 
cfaaos.  Sometimes  tbey  underEtood  by  the  term  only  a  Yoid 
space :  but  usually  (hey  considered  il  as  a  confused  and  dis- 
orderly mixture  of  all  sorts  of  particles,  uncontrolled  by  tbe 
laws  that  at  present  regulate  mattn-,  and  indeed,  scarcely  pos- 
sessed of  tbe  properties  that  now  inhere  in  matter.  Now  we 
maintain,  that  horn  the  very  moment  when  tbe  fiat  of  creatioa 
was  uttered,  the  matter  of  (he  globe  was  as  perfectly  tod  as  en- 
tirely subject  to  natural  laws  as  at  this  hour.  Gravity  and  cohe- 
sion bound  the  particles  together  as  firmly  as  it  now  does ;  al- 
though probably  (heir  antagonist  caloric,  was  more  «iergetic  in 
its  repeilency.  Chemical  affinities  too,  were  in  as  active  and 
powerful  play  as  in  subsequent  times :  Nor  were  electrical  Bod 
magnetic  phenomena  di&rent  in  kind  from  what  we  now  witnen. 
And  as  soon  as  animals  and  plants  were  created,  tbe  laws  of  life 
were  tbe  same  as  now  oontroul  the  animated  world.  The  condi- 
tion of  tlie  globe  was  then,  indeed,  widely  different  from  its 
present  state,  as  to  the  forms  of  organized  and  unorganized 
matter :  and  in  general  those  forms  were  then  more  smple,  afid 
of  course  there  was  less  of  exquinte  beauty  and  hice  proportion 
than  nature  now  presents.  But  order  and  system  as  truly 
reigned  through  all  creation,  and  things  were  mutually  adapted 
to  one  another  as  exactly  ss  at  ihisliour.  There  was  a  greater 
mmplicity  of  organization  and  proportion  at  that  period,  not  be- 
cause the  laws  of  nature  were  less  |)erfect,  or  matter  was  less 
under  tbeir  coutroul ;  but  just  because  the  circumstances  of  the 
world  and  the  plans  of  the  Deity  made  it  the  result  oS  the  high- 
est wisdom  to  adopt  such  simplicity. 

Such  was  the  chaos  which  we  believe  in :  and  wa  apprehend 
that  it  corresponds  with  the  opinions  of  most  modem  geologists. 
It  is  in  fact  only  an  exhibition  of  Divine  Wisdom  and  Benevo- 
lence, under  a  form  somewhat  modified  from  the  picture  which 
creation  now  exhibits.  We  believe  too,  that  the  forms  and 
condition  of  the  globe  have  been  changed  by  no  o&er  laws  or 
causes  than  those  now  in  operation :  and  that  God  chose  to 
Mnploy  these,  rather  than  the  special  interposition  of  miracu- 
lous power,  because  it  seems  to  be  a  fixed  principle  of  Us 
government  to  put  forth  no  unnecessary  exercise  of  miniculoas 
power.  Man  may  call  all  this  chaos  if  he  will ;  but  it  is  a  bright 
manifestation  of  Divine  Wisdom. 

The  pn^ressive  improvement  which  (he  state  of  (bfl  globe 
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nems  to  have  undeisoae  in  post  ages,  and  is  now  under- 
going, presents  the  pUns  of  tlie  Dei^  to  our  cootemplation  in 
an  interestmg  light.  In  the  earliest  condition  of  the  earth,  the 
soils  (HI  its  surface  must  have  been  meagre,  and  scarcely  Hciapi- 
ed  to  the  support  of  vegetable  life.  But  die  processes  of  deg- 
radation, that  have  always  been  going  on,  and  the  accumulaiicui 
of  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  must  improve  their  quality  and 
increase  their  quantity.  It  appear*  too  that  there  has  been  a 
constant  increase  of  limestone  nnce  the  stratified  rocks  began  to 
be  depodted.  Now  tlie  calcareous  are  the  richest  of  all  scrils, 
and  the  most  prolific  in  vegeutioo.  From  this  cause,  then,  we 
see  progressive  fertility  produced.  Accordingly,  there  are  some 
reasons  for  supposing  that  each  successive  creation  of  animals 
and  vegetables  has  been  more  numerous  than  the  one  that  pre- 
ceded it ;  Bod  we  know  that  there  has  beeu  a  progresuon  in 
tbe  complication  and  curious  structure  of  their  natures. 

These  facts  teach  us  that  tbe  same  admirable  adaptation  of 
tbe  di&rent  parts  and  processes  of  nature,  which  we  observe 
m  the  present  creation,  has  always  been  prominent  in  every 
prerious  condition  of  tbe  globe,  indicating  the  untiring  and 
ceueless  exercise  of  tbe  same  infinite  wisdom  in  all  ages.  We 
see,  secondly,  in  these  facts^  evidence  that  the  plans  of  the 
Deity  have  always  been  devised  with  such  admirable  skill,  that 
from  apparent  evil  real  good  is  always  produced  in  tbe  eod. 
At  first  view  we  cannot  but  regard  the  tremsiKlous  revolutions 
which  tbe  earth  appears  to  have  undergone  with  painful  emo- 
tions, and  aa  evidence  either  of  penal  inflictions,  or  of  a  defect 
(^  cootrirattce  on  die  part  of  the  Creator.  But  here  we  leant 
that  every  revolutioD  of  this  kind  is  improvement,  and  that  in 
oljeet  was  to  fit  the  world  for  more  numerous  and  perfect  be- 
ings. This  view  of  die  subject  changes  the  penal  aspect  of 
thime  revolutions  into  displays  of  benevolence,  and  defect  of 
Ail)  ud  contiivance  into  a  demonstration  of  infinite  wisdom. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  geology  gives  the  greatest  expan- 
sion to  our  views  of  the  plans  of  Deity,  by  furnishing  us  with 
a  cine  to  one  of  the  grand  conservative  and  controlling  princi- 
plas  of  tbe  universe.  But  two  of  these  prindples  have  yet 
been  discovered.  Newton  developed  the  great  Mecbamcal 
Poww  by  ^rtiicb  the  universe  is  sustained,  when  he  unfolded 
and  dwnonstrated  bis  theory  of  gravitation.  Tbe  other,  tbe 
Chemical  Power,--«he  second  right  hand  of  tbe  Creator — it 
WH  resorved  for  gwlogy  to  bring  to  light.    A  third,  peilwpc, 
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the  Electrical  Power,  may  yet  be  disclosed  by  some  future 
Newton.  GravitaiioD  binds  the  unirerse  together,  and  con- 
trouls  the  movements  ofits  larger  masses.  But  were  ito  chem- 
istry at  work  in  these  masses,  to  transmute  their  elements  into 
successive  forms  of  beauty  and  life,  it  would  be  literally  the 
bands  of  death  which  gravity  would  impose.  But  chemistry  is 
at  work  unceasingly  through  all  the  dominions  of  nature,  and 
perpetual  change  is  the  result.  This  perpetual  change  is  the 
great  conservative  and  controuilJng  principle  to  which  we  refer- 
red. On  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  especially  among  ani- 
mals and  plants,  this  constant  change,  this  perpetual  increase 
aod  diminution,  -renovation  and  destruction,  have  always  been 
most  obvious ;  and  it  is  usually  regarded  as  a  defect  or  peoftl 
infliction,  rather  than  a  wise  and  universal  law  of  nature.  E^>e- 
cialty  does  diminution  and  decay  affect  us  with  painful  emotioDS. 
And  we  would  not  deny  that  such  maybe  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  these  changes  ocour,  as  to  make  them  real  penal  in- 
flictions. Indeed,  natural  theology  cannot  but  regard  in  this 
light  the  diseases  and  dissolution  to  which  man  is  subject.  Still 
geology  in  connection  with  astronomy  shows  us  that  perpetual 
change  of  form  and  condition  is  a  universal  law  of  nature  ;  that 
it  is  not  limited  to  the  organized  creation,  but  extends  an  equal 
dominion  over  suns  and  planets. 

We  see  it,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  geological  history  of  our 
globe.  There  is  an  increasing  agency  at  work  all  around  us  to 
wear  down  the  mountains  and  to  fill  up  the  vallies ;  and  we  see 
the  evidence  of  powerful  diluvial  action  in  comparatively  mod- 
em times,  in  the  accumulation  of  detritus,  cind  in  the  groovea 
and  furrows  which  the'  surfaces  of  rocks  exhibit.  As  we  de- 
scend into  the  solid  strata,  we  meet  with  perpetual  proof,  in  the 
chemical  and  mechanical  characters  of  the  rocks,  and  in  theb 
organic  remains,  that  a  rouhitude  of  changes  have  been  going 
on  during  their  deposition :  or  rather  that  there  has  been  un- 
ceasing cnartge. 

At  tiiia  point  geolt^  connects  itself  with  astronomy ;  and 
the  two  sciences  are  made  to  reflect  mutual  light  upon  each 
other.  Astronomy  discloses  to  us  certain  facts  in  respect  to 
other  worlds,  that  lead  the  geologist  strongly  to  suspect,  that 
they  too  are  undeigoing  those  changes  and  that  pn^ressire  im- 
provement which  the  earth  has  experienced.  The  comets  ap* 
pear  to  be  in  the  very  earliest  stages  of  those  transmutations. 
They  appear  to  be  even  in  a  gaseous  condittou,  through  exces- 
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are  internal  heat ;  and  are  not  yet  brought  into  such  a  sute 
that  any  animal  or  vegetable  natures  with  which  we  are  ac- 
qoainted  could  inhabit  tbem :  though  the  remarkable  history  of 
die  extinct  organized  beings  of  our  own  globe,  should  lead  us 
not  to  be  very  confident  on  this  point.  To  become  the  fit  resi- 
denca  of  such  natures  as  ours,  by  the  operation  of  natural  laws, 
will  surely  require  periods  of  almost  incalculable  length.  SdU 
liirther  removed  from  the  condition  of  our  globe  appears  to  he 
that  of  the  nebulae;  consisting  apparently  of  the  materials  out 
of  which  comets  might  be  formed :  though  here  too,  uncertam 
conjecture  is  our  only  guide.  But  the  point  which  we  wish  to 
be  borne  in  mind,  is,  that  these  bodies,  as  well  as  the  comets, 
seem  to  be  in  a  condition  analogous  to  what  the  records  of  ge< 
ok»y  lead  us  to  conjecture  might  have  been  the  state  of  our 
glc£e  at  some  period  of  the  immense  past.  The  moon,  we  may 
reasonably  conjecture,  seems  to  be  so  far  redeemed  from  the  ex- 
cessive violence  of  volcanic  agency,  as  to  he  adapted,  perhaps, 
to  the  natures  of  some  organized  beings  :  though  it  is  doubtful 
whether  that  globe  has  such  an  element  as  water,  or  any  atmos- 
phere, upon  its  surface.  This  fact,  however,  by  no  means  mil- 
itates against  the  idea  that  it  may  contain  living  beings.  For  to 
iufer  that  water  and  air  are  essential  to  all  organized  existence, 
because  such  is  the  case  on  this  globe,  would  be  the  conclusion 
of  a  narrow-minded  philosophy.  Jupiter  on  the  other  hand,  it 
would  seem,  m:iy  be  covered  as  yet  with  one  shoreless  ocean : 
and  there  perhaps  such  leviathans  may  now  be  playing  as  once 
sported  in  the  earlier  seasof  our  globe. 

Such  are  the  jnotions  and  orbits  of  the  asteroids  of  the  solar 
system,  that  ingenious  men  have  been  led  to  conjecture  that  they 
once  constituled  a  single  planet  between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  which 
was  burst  asunder  by  some  internal  force.  And  if  such  a  pro- 
cess of  refrigeration  has  taken  place  in  other  planets  as  in  our 
own,  might  we  not  admit,  that  under  possible  circumstances, 
such  a  terrific  disruption  might  have  taken  place  ?  and  that  too 
in  exact  accordance  with  the  most  wise  and  benevolent  plans  of 
the  Deity  ? 

Those  solid  meteors  that  sometimes  fall  to  the  earth  appear 
to  have  been  in  a  state  of  fusion ;  and,  indeed,  they  are  usually 
intensely  heated  when  they  descend.  May  we  not  regard  these 
facts  loo,  as  perfectly  consonant  with  the  idea  that  all  the  bodies 
of  the  universe  are  undergoing  important  changes  by  powerful 
agntts,  not  the  least  of  which  is  heat  ? 
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Is  it  not  molt  natunl  and  pbik»o|^cal  to  regwrd  tbe  an  ta 
an  immeose  globe  of  heated  matter,  c<x»taiitly  radiatiDg  beat 
into  sptce,  aod  tbereibre  gradually  cooling  i  And  w^t  are 
tbe  spou  on  its  surface,  but  the  incipient  crurt  ?  And  wbat  is 
the  zodiacal  light,  but  elastic  vapours,  dnvon  by  beat  from  the 
sun's  surface  and  made  to  assume  an  oblate  and  alnunt  lenticu- 
lar form  ? 

Shall  we  regard  those  fixed  stars  that  bare  in  past  ages  dis- 
appeared &om  tbe  heavens  and  those  which  now  slune  only  pe- 
riodically, as  evidence  of  disorder  and  ruin  among  tbe  woncs  of 
God  ?  Rather  let  the  analogies  at  which  we  have  hinted  lead 
us  to  view  them  as  worlds  in  particular  stages  of  those  imghty 
changes  to  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  the  univeree  u  sub- 
ject, and  without  which  all  would  be  stagnation  and  death. 

We  acknowledge  that  these  astroDomical  facts  dSatd  us  but 
faint  glimpses  of  the  geology  of  other  worlds.  Nevertbeiets^ 
tbey  seem  to  us  to  lead  the  mind  that  ia  conversant  witb  the 
geological  history  of  our  globe,  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion* 
that  simikr  causes  are  in  operation,  and  similar  changes  are  in 
progress,  in  other  worlds  :  and  that  peqwtual  change  is  not  tn 
anomaly  peculiar  to  our  planet,  but  the  very  essence  of  a  vast 
system  embracing  tbe  wide  universe. 

Faint  u  is  the  light  that  is  yet  thvwn  upon  this  subject,  yeC 
what  ao  imntense  field  for  contemplation  does  it  discloM  to  our 
view !  and  how  do  the  plans  of  the  In6nite  Mind  enlarge  and 
nunify  as  we  gaze  upon  them,  until  we  see  them  connecting  p«st 
eternity  with  that  which  is  to  come  ;  the  two  extremities  being 
lost  in  the  dimness  ckT  distance  !  God  is  here  exhibited  to  us  as 
eraploying  tbe  same  matter,  under  successive  forms,  for  a  great 
Tsnety  of  di&rent  purposes ;  aQ,  however,  connected  into  one 
vast  system ;  and  all  bearing  upon  the  happiness  of  animated 
natures.  How  much  more  of  grandeur  and  moral  sublimity 
does  such  a  view  of  creation  exhibit,  than  tbe  common  opisioD, 
iriiich  supposes  this  world,  and  even  a  targe  proportion  of  tba 
whole  universe,  created  to  subserve  the  wants  of  man,  and  to 
be  destroyed  when  man  ceases  to  exist.  The  latter  plan  mi^rt, 
indeed,  be  worthy  of  a  man,  or  an  angel ;  iiut  the  former  is  wor- 
thy of  the  Deity."* 

* ■  Be<)  cum  e««  ratiooM,  quibM  iadueiua  Unlveraum  eos^ 

dklii,  iBiell^ctui  dikinu  seiDper  obaervaveDtw,  cur  mihi  Boa'pmu^ 
<le«ni,  Deum  iii6niie  poteiiiein  «c  bonum  jam  maliis  Tetro  sMeuKa 
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And  in  ^at  a  new  aspect  does  the  view  we  have  taken  of 
tlu9  all^peirading  priociple  of  change,  exbibit  the  tendency  to 
deca/  and  ruin  so  deeply  marked  oa  the  whole  material  world  1 
PoeG  and  sentimentaluEts  have  ever  taken  a  melancholy  interest 
ID  depicting  the  perishable  nature  of  all  created  things : 

"  What  does  not  fade  P    The  tower  tbat  long  bad  stood 

The  crush  of  thunder  and  th«  waniag  wiada^ 

Shook  by  the  slow  hut  sure  destroyer  Time, 

Now  hangs  in  doubtflil  ruins  o'er  its  base  ; 

Asd  flinty  pyramids  and  walb  ofbraM 

Daseend  !  the  Babylonian  sfHres  are  sunk  ; 

Aebua,  Rome  and  EgTpt  moulder  down. 

Time  shakes  the  stable  tyranny  of  thrones^ 

And  tottering  empires  rush  by  their  own  weigtu. 

This  huge  rotundity  we  tread  grows  old, 

And  all  those  worids  that  roll  aronnd  the  sun. 

The  san  hi mseif  shall  die,  and  aninent  Night 

A^n  involve  the  desolate  abyss," 

But  let  this  tendency  to  dissolution  he  regarded  only  as  one  of 
the  necessary  forms  through  which  matter  passes,  in  its  pro 
gress  towards  improvement,  and  as  necessary  to  the  preserva- 
lion  and  happiness  of  the  universe,  as  in  fact  an  essential  fea- 
ture of  a  subhme  and  far-reaching  plan  of  the  Deity ;  and  when 
we  see  nature  thus  apparently  descending  into  her  grave,  we 
diall  look  upon  her  drooping  form  as  a  sure  presage  of  her 
a)eedy  resurrection  in  renovated  strength  and  beauty.  The 
decay  and  dissoIutioB  of  otur  own  bodies  (in  which  there  is 
something  evidendy  penal,)  have  thrown  a  melancholy  aspect 
over  the  great  and  salutary  changes  which  take  place  in  na- 

niundi  aystemata  produiisse,  cur  vim  ejus  creatricem  an^sils  terrae 
nosine,  citjus  exititi>ntjam  sex  mtlle  circiier  anaoa  non  excedera  lii- 
bens  fateor,  tenninis  circuroscribeam  ? 

'  Since  the  reasons  that  led  the  Deity  lo  found  the  Univenw  al- 
ways exhibit  a  Divine  Intelligence,  why  shonM  I  not  believe,  that  n 
Ood  infinitely  powerful  and  good,  created  the  system  of  the  world 
many  age*  ago  ?  Why  should  I  coufine  his  creatingpower  to  the  nar- 
row DmitB  of  our  earth,  whose  dumlion  I  willingly  ronfesa  does  not 
exceed  riz  thousand  yeara  ?"— DotrferUinn  Tktelogia,  p-  iTT.  Note 
t^  the  commentator,  C.  GodofV.  Junge. 

Vol.  v.  No.  17.  18 
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ture  ordy  for  the  good  of  Ibe  uoiverBe.  But  the  view  of  the 
sul^ect  which  we  have  taken,  dissolves  this  uiihappy  associa- 
tioD,  and  leads  us  to  connect  all  the  revolutions  of  the  material 
world  with  its  improvenaent  and  with  the  vast  plans  of  Jehovah. 

But  we  win  dwell  do  longer  od  this  great  theme.  Our  only 
hope  is  that  we  have  thrown  light  enough  into  this  almost  un- 
explored field,  to  satisfy  noble,  minds  that  here  they  may  ob- 
tain such  glimpses  of  the  purposes  of  the  Deity,  as  will  fill  and 
overwhelm  the  loitiest  intellect,  and  excite  the  strongest  emo- 
■  tions  of  reverence  and  love  towards  the  Infinite  Mind  that  is 
.  capable  of  continuing  and  execniing  such  plans. 

Such  is  the  religion  of  geology.  Prejudice  may  call  it  athe- 
um,  because  it  presents  before  us  views  so  new  and  peculiar ; 
^d  scepticism  may  pervert  these  views  to  suit  an  unsubdued 
and  unholy  heart.  But  we  call  this  religion  a  transcnpt  of  the 
Divine  Perfections.  And  tf  there  be  one  spot  in  the  whole 
circle  of  science,  where  the  student  of  natural  theology  can 
find  fuel  to  kindle  up  the  flame  of  devotion,  it  b,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  when  he  secure*  a  Uve  coal  from  the  altar  of  geology. 


SLiVRRr  IN  Akcieht  Gbkbck. 

Bf  tbf  Ediyr. 

Thcrk  has  not  been  any  attempt,  within  our  knowledge,  to 
investigate  thoroughly  the  condition  of  Grecian  Slavery.'  The 
ancient  historian,  for  the  most  part,  concerned  himself  only  with 
the  freeborn  citizen.  He  had  in  general  no  sympathies  to  ex- 
'  pend  in  behalf  of  the  great  prostrate  multitude  who  toiled  and 
died  unseen.  We  have  aIlusions,incideDtalnotice5,paragrapla 
scattered  here  and  there  in  the  long  records  from  Hesiod  down 
to  the   historians  of  Byzantium.      The  thoughtful  tragedian 

'  The  Gerniau  work  of  Reilemcier  exceiited,  which  wo  have  not 
been  ahl*  to  procure.  So  IW  as  we  know,  he  U  the  only  auibour, 
who  tiaa  written  fonnally  on  the  «il{jecL 
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•ometimes  drops  a  tear  for  the  poor  slave,  and  the  comtc  poet 
raises  a  langh  at  his  expense,  but  do  XenophoD  was  found  to 
liA  the  curtaiD  and  detail  the  features  of  that  system,  which  de- 
prived Bt  least  two  thirds  of  the  population  of  Greece  of  all  po- 
litical importance,  aod,  in  s  great  measure,  of  happiness  itself. 
In  the  following  pages  we  propose  to  collect  and  emhody  such 
(acts  and  notices  as  a  somewhat  patient  examination  of  Greek 
writers  has  brought  to  our  knowledge. 

Greece,  in  its  early  days,  was  in  a  state  of  perpetual  piratical 
warfare.  Cattle  as  the  g^eat  means  of  subsistence,  were  first 
the  object  of  plunder.  Then,  as  the  inhabitants,  by  degi  ees, 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  men,  women,  and  children 
were  sought  for  ^ves.  A  sea,  which  has  innumerable  islands 
and  ports,  ofiered  powerful  incentives  to  piracy.  Periiaps  the 
conduct  of  the  Fhenicians  towards  the  uncivilized  nations, 
among  whom  the  desire  of  gain  led  them,  was  not  always  the 
JDoet  upright  or  humane.  Hostilities  would  naturally  ensue ;  and 
hence  might  first  arise  the  estimation  of  piracy  which  was  a 
fruitful  source  of  slavery,  and  long  prevailed  among  the  Greeks 
as  an  honourable  practice. 

From  the  general  account  of  the  polity  of  the  island  of  Crete, 
furnished  by  Plato  and  Aristotle,  we  find  that  Minos  establish- 
ed bis  system  upon  two  principles  ;  that  freemen  should  be  all 
equal }  and  that  they  should  be  served  by  slaves.  The  soil 
was  odtivated  by  the  slaves  on  the  public  account ;  the  free- 
men ate  t(^etb»  at  the  public  tables,  and  their  families  were 
subsisted  from  the  public  stock.  White  a  comparatively  small 
society  lived  in  freedom  and  honourable  leisure,  a  much 
larger  portion  of  the  human  race  was,  for  their  sakes,  doomed 
to  rigid  and  irredeemable  slavery.  In  the  same  manner,  with- 
out doubt,  the  early  inhabitants  of  Sicyon,  Corinth,  Argos,  and 
other  cities,  were  unhappily  divided. 

In  Homer,  we  find  many  allusions  to  mannera  and  customs 
growing  out  of  a  state  of  slavery.  "  These  are  the  evils,"  we 
are  told  in  the  Iliad,  "  that  follow  the  capture  of  a  town  ;  the 
men  are  killed  ;  the  aty  is  buroed  to  the  ground  ;  the  women 
and  children  of  all  ranks  are  carried  off  for  slaves." '  "  Wretch 
that  I  am,"  says  Priam,  "  what  evil  does  the  great  Jupiter  bring 
oo  me  in  my  old  age  !  My  sons  slain,  my  daughters  dragged 
into  slavery  ;  violence  pervading  even  the  chambers  of  my  pal- 


1  Tbam  ti  i'  SUot  Symvi,  (Iv&tiarovs  ti  yvrtSiMS-  H.  IX.  SM. 
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ace ;  tod  the  very  infants  dufaed  agaJnat  tbe  ground  m  horrid 
sport  of  war."  '  In  the  Qdyasey,  we  discover  many  aUnnoiw 
to  the  institution  of  slavery.  The  directions,  which  Penelope's 
housekeeper  gives,  are  as  follows ;  "  Go  quickly,  some  of  you 
sweep  tbe  house  and  sprinkle  it,  and  let  the  crimson  csrpets  be 
^iread  on  the  seats ;  let  others  rub  well  the  tables  with  sponges, 
Vid  wash  carefully  the  howls  and  cups.  Some  of  you  go  in- 
staotly  to  the  fountain  for  water."  ^  No  less  than  twenty  went 
on  this  errand.  Tbe  whole  number  of  maid  servants  was  fifty ; 
ndt  all,  however,  employed  in  household  business ;  for  we  fold 
fifty  also  forming  the  estabHsbment  of  Alcinous ;  of  whom  some, 
gays  the  poet,  ground  at  the  mill,  and  some  turned  the  spindle 
or  threw  the  shuttle.  Men  servants  waited  at  meals  ;  and  those 
of  Ulysses'  household  are  described  as  comely  youths,  well 
clotlied,  and  always  neat  in  their  appearance.  Servants  of  both' 
sexes  seem  to  have  been  all  slaves-  It  was  [Hnise  equally  for  a 
slave  and  a  princess  to  be  skilful  in  tbe  business  of  spionbg, 
needle-work  and  the  loom.  The  princess  Nausicaae,  the  beauti- 
ful dau^ter  of  tbe  king  of  Phaeacia,  went  with  the  female 
slaves,  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  mules,  to  a  fountain,  in  a  seques- 
tered spot,  at  some  distance  from  the  city,  to  wash  the  clothes 
of  the  family. 

In  estimating  the  happiness  of  tlie  heroic  ages,  we  must  take 
into  account  its  extreme  mstnbiliiy  arising  in  part  from  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery.  Hence  there  is  a  melancholy  tinge  widely 
diflused  over  jbe  poems  of  Homer.'  He  fi-equently  adverts  in 
general  terms  to  the  miseries  of  mankind.  That  earth  nourisb- 
es  np  animal  more  wretched  than  man  is  a  remark  which  he 
puts  mto  the  mouth  of  Jove  himself.  His  common  epithet  for 
war  is  "tearliji,"  (Suxf/vocti).  He  seems  to  have  had  some 
knowledge  by  tradition,  or  otherwise,  of  a  period  when  slavery 
did  not  exist;  an  idea  to  which  Herodotus  alludes,  and  Plu- 
utcb  also  in  his  life  of  Numa. 

Though  there  were  many  slaves  in  the  days  of  Homer,  yet 
thar  number  was  afterwards  greatly  increased.  At  one  time 
in  Argos,  they  assumed  tlie  reins  of  government,  and  executed 
all  the  afiairs  of  Slate,  till  the  ^ons  of  those  who  bad  been  slain, 
arriving  at  adult  age,  obtained  possession,  and  expelled  the 

'  UKt,9e!4i«s  11  »i-yaTfas.  II.  XXII.  C2. 

«  OdjBMOy.XX.  14!t. 

'  feSco  Odys*.  IV.  93,  Vlll.sas,  XI.  621,  XVdl.  ia». 
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riavea.  Tba  latter  retired  to  the  fortrass  TjriDthe  which  thejr 
had  seized;  a  serious  war  followed.  After  stifiering  severe 
losses,  the  At^bqs  were  finally  victorious.'  The  Ionian  crA- 
onies  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  were  supposed  to  furnish  re- 
markably fine  slaves.  Atoasa,  queen  of  Darius,  urged  that 
oooarcb  to  raalce  war  on  the  Greeks  in  order  that  she  m^t 
have  some  Ionian  female  slavesi  When  the  inhabitants  of  Coos, 
says  Atbenaeus,  sacrificed  to  the  gods,  tbey  allowed  no  skvea 
toibe  present.^  In  the  early  history  of  Macedonia,  we  find  that 
great  vassals  of  the  crown,  held  extensive  lordships,  in  the  in- 
land country,  with  a  princely  authority  ;  bearing  evident  analo- 
gy in  office  and  dignity  to  the  barons  of  Europe  in  the  middle 
ages.  In  later  times,  also,  the  Macedonian  constitution  appears  to 
have  home  a  near  resemblance  to  that  of  the  European  kingdoms 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries ;  when  tlie  combm- 
ed  civil  and  military  powers  were  divided  among  lordships, 
dukedomsj  earldoms,  and  baronies.  Lordships  and  townships 
together  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  one  king ;  especially 
bis  right  to  command  their  service  in  arms  for  the  common  de- 
fence. Slaves  existed  among  them,  but  less  numerous  than  in 
the  republics,  and  in  a  more  mitigated  condition.  The  people 
of  all  ranks  above  slavery,  in  cities  and  throughout  the  country, 
held  the  important  right  of  judgment  on  life  and  death,  and  of 
bearing  arms  for  common  defence  against  foreign  and  domestic 
distutbers  of  the  common  peace.^ 

]a  Tbessaly,  the  Penests,  so  called  from  their  poverty  (nt'vt;?, 
nH<»^$)  were  the  descendants  of  the  people  of  the  nei^bour^ 
ing  countries,  conquered  and  enslaved  hy  the  Thessaliana,  and 
were  frequently  formidable  to  the  government.  They  were  most 
commonly  occupied  in  cultivating  the  lands  of  their  severe  mas- 
ters. In  their  emploj'ments,  numbers,  and  continual  diaposi- 
tioD  to  re\-oll,  they  agreed  with  the  Lacedemonian  Helots.'* 
They  first  revolted  in  the  wars  of  the  Thessaliana  with  the  Ache- 
ans,  Perraebians,  and  Magnesians.  Aristotle  mentions  that  the 
island  of  Aegina,  at  one  time,  contained  470,000  slaves.  This 
statement  seems  to  be  correct,  though  it  baa  been  called  in 

'  Hercxloius,  Erato,  83. 

*  Atbenaeus,  Bale  ed.  1535,  p.  131. 

'  Mitford's  Greece,  Vol.  VII.  p.  191. 

*  Ariatotle'a  Pol.  h.  11.  Alhwiaaus,  6,  IS-  Eurip.  Herac.  639.  Gil- 
tie's  Greece,  Vol  I. 
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question  by  Hume.  A  learned  German,  C.  O.  MCiDer,  has  ac- 
curately determined  the  area  of  Aegina,  from  Cell's  map  of 
Argolb,  and  made  it  42  square  miles  EngUsfa ;  thus  increasing 
the  possibility  of  a  large  slave  population,  especially,  if  we  as- 
sume, as  is  probable,  that  Aegina,  iu  early  times,  had  posses- 
nons  on  the  coast  of  Argolis.  The  naval  dominion  of  the  island, 
and  its  powerful  assistance  to  others  are  incompatible  with  a 
small  population.  Slaves  never  occupied  much  room.  AeginS' 
received  supplies  from  the  countries  on  the  Black  sea,  as  well 
as  the  Peloponnesus,  and  particularly  from  Corinth.' 

Timaeus  asserts  that  Corinth  had  460,000  slaves,  in  early 
times,  before  Athens  had  obtained  possession  of  the  commerce  of 
Greece  and  the  sovereignty  of  the, seas.  That  tbe  Corinthians 
kept  a  very  large  number  of  slaves,  is  proved  by  the  expres- 
sion, choenix-meatweri,  by  which  they  were  distinguished.* 

There  are  different  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  Helots  at 
Sparta,  who  were  distinguished  from  other  slaves  by  name  as. 
well  as  condition.  The  common  opinion  is  that  Helos,  wheth- 
er an  Arcadian  town  or  a  rebellious  depeodeocy  of  Lacedae- 
mon  is  not  agreed,  being  taken  by  Soiis,  son  of  Procles,  king 
of  Sparta,  the  inhabitants  were  according  to  the  practice  of  the 
times,  reduced  to  slavery ;  and  were  dispersed  in  such  num- 
bers over  Laconia,  that  the  name  of  Helot  prevailed  in  that 
country  as  synonymous  with  slaves.  It  appears  probable,  bow- 
ever,  that  the  Lacedemonians,  as  well  as  all  the  Pelopennesian 
Dorians,  had  slaves  of  Grecian  race  before  the  reien  of  Sous ; 
and  we  know  that  after  it  they  reduced  numbers  of  Greeks  to 
that  miserable  state.  But  the  institutions  of  Lycui^s  must 
necessarily  have  occasioned  a  considerable  alteration  in  the 
condition  of  Liacedemonian  slaves.  For  as  husbandry  and  ail 
mechanical  arts  were  to  he  exercised  by  them  alone,  their  con- 
sequence in  tbe  State  was  considerably  increased  ;  but  as  pri- 
vate property  was  nearly  annihilated,  every  slave  became  in  a 
Seat  degree  the  slave  of  every  freeman.  In  proportion  as 
eir  consequence  increased,  it  became  necessary  to  look  upcm 
tbem  with  a  more  jealous  eye ;  and  thus  every  Helot  was 
watched  by  thousands  of  jealous  masters.^  Tbe  cruelty  of  the 
I^cedemonians  towards  the  Hebts  is  frequently  alluded  to  1^ 

>  8«e  AuguttiM  Boeekh's  Public  Ecooomy  of  Athena,  1838.  Vol.  L 
p.  SS. 
*  XMroMfiif^i.     AjrolviffaBldaomewbu  more  than  abalfgalloi]. 
3  Mitlbrd  VoL  I.  p.  379. 
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many  autbours,  though  Plutarch,  who  wis  a  great  admirer  of  the 
Spartans,  endeavoura,  (iDConclusively)  to  palliate  il.  These 
poor  wretches  were  marVed  out  for  slaves  in  their  dress,  their 
gestures,  in  short,  in  every  thing.  They  wore  dog-skin  bonnets 
and  sheep-skin  vests ;  they  were  foHsIdden  to  leam  any  liberal 
art  or  to  perform  any  act  worthy  of  their  masters.  Once  a 
day  they  received  a  certain  Dumber  of  stripes,  for  fear  they 
should  forget  they  were  slaves.  To  crown  all,  they  were  lia- 
ble to  the  horrible  cryptia,  (xptmitla)  aToliuscade.  The  gov- 
emours  of  the  Spartan  youthful  freemen,  ordered  the  shrewd- 
est of  them,  from  time  to  time,  to  disperse  themselves  in  the 
country,  provided  only  with  daggers  and  some  necessary  pro- 
vi^ons.  In  the  day  time,  they  hid  themselves,  rested  in  the 
most  private  places  they  could  find,  but  at  night,  they  sallied 
out  into  ihe  roads  and  killed  all  the  Helots  they  could  find. 
Sometimes,  by  day,  they  fell  upon  them  in  the  fields,  and  mur- 
dered the  ablest  and  strongest  of  them.  Thucydides,  in  his 
history  of  the  Peloponneslan  war,  relates  that  the  Spartans  se- 
lected such  of  the  Helots  as  were  remarkable  for  their  courage, 
to  the  number  of  3000  or  more,  declared  them  free,  crowned 
them  with  garlands,  and  conducted  them  to  the  temples  of  the 
gods }  but  soon  after  they  all  disappeared,  and  no  one  couldf 
either  then  or  since,  ^ve  account  in  what  way  they  were  destroy- 
ed. Aristotle  says  that  (he  Ephori,  as  bood  as  they  were  invest- 
ed with  their  office,  declared  war  against  the  Helots,  that  they 
might  be  massacred  under  pretence  of  law.  In  other  respects, 
they  treated  them  with  great  inhumanity ;  sometimes,  ther 
made  them  drink  till  they  were  intoxicated,  and  in  that  condi- 
fioD  led  them  into  the  public  halls,  to  show  the  young  mea 
what  drunkenness  was.  They  ordered  them  to  sing  mean  and 
disgraceful  songs,  and  to  engage  in  ridiculous  dances,  but  not 
to  iatermeddle  with  any  thing  graceful  or  honourable.  When 
the  Thebans  invaded  Laconia,  and  look  a  great  number  of  He- 
lots prisoners,  they  ordered  them  to  siog  the  odes  of  Alcmoo, 
Terpander,  and  others ;  but  the  Helots  excused  themselvee, 
alleging  that  it  was  forbiden  by  their  masters.'  Plutarch  en- 
deavours to  prove  that  the  cruelty  practised  upon  the  Helots 
was  not  introducedby  Lycurgus.  He  thinks  that  the  om^- 
eaJe,  particularly,  had  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  the  Helou 
joined  with  the  Messenians,  after  a  terrible  earthquake,  which 

■  Plutarch,  Life  ofLjcurpw. 
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happened  about  467  B.  C,  whereby  a  great  port  of  Lacedaedion 
was  overthrown,  and  in  which  above  20,000  Spartaaa  perished. 
But  Aelian  affirms  expressly  that  it  was  the  commoD  opinion  m 
Greece,  that  this  very  earthquake  was  a  Judgment  from  heav- 
en upon  the  Spartans  for  treating  these  Helots  with  such  inbu- 
msnity.^  The  truth  is  that  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus  made 
slavery  indispensable.  The  passion  for  military  glory  was  uni- 
versal. Sparta  was  one  great  camp.  One  of  the  principal 
curses  (privileges  says  Plutarch)  which  Lycurgus  procured  Ins 
countrymen,  was  the  enjoyment  of  leisure,  the  consequence  of 
his  forbidding  them  to  exercise  any  mechanical  trade.  The  H&- 
lots  tilled  the  ground,  and  were  answerable  for  its  produce. 
Lycurgus  introduced  an  unnatural  state  of  society,  and  slavery 
was  one  of  its  products.  He  had  a  model,  however,  in  the 
iostitu^ns  of  Crete,  Egypt  and  other  countries,  where  military 
men  generally  belonged  to  the  nobility  and  were  a  distinct  or- 
der from  the  husbandmen,  mechanics,  etc.  The  actual  num- 
ber of  the  Helots  was  not  far,  we  believe,  from  400,000.  That 
it  was  large,  and  at  times,  very  formidahle,  is  the  unanimous 
testimony.  Their  ranks,  though  constantly  thinned  by  war  and 
the  horrible  cruelties  of  their  masters,  were  frequently  replen- 
ished by  the  subjection  of  new  tribes.  By  the  conquest  of 
Messenae,  a  large  number  of  wretched  captives  were  (otcei 
mto  the  condition  of  Helots. 

Of  the  slavery,  which  existed  in  Attica  and  Athens,  ve 
have  more  definite  information.  According  to  the  accurate 
map  of  Barbie  du  Bocage,  which  is  attached  to  the  Travels  of 
Anacharsis,  the  area  of  Attica,  with  the  two  Islands,  Salamis 
and  Helena,  amounts  to  about  874  square  miles.  XenopboD 
says  (hat  the  Athenians  were  equal  in  number  to  all  the  Boeo- 
tians, that  is  the  citizens  of  the  one  country  to  the  citizens  of  the 
other.  The  whole  population  of  Attica  would  be  known,  if 
we  could  separately  ascertain  the  number  of  the  citizens,  re^- 
dent  aliens,  and  slaves,  together  with  their  wives  and  children. 
On  an  occasion  of  a  distribution  of  com,  which  like  all  other 
distributions,  was  made  according  to  the  register  of  the  adult  citi- 
zens of  eighteen  years  of  age  and  upwards,  a  scrutiny  was  in- 
atituted  in  the  archonship  of  Lysimachides,  Olymp.  83,  4,  into 
the  genuineness  of  their  birth  (yv^atoitn.)  There  were  then 
found  according  to  Philochorus,  only  14,240  genuine  citiseni ; 

■  Aelkn,  Hkt  Varior.  I,  3. 
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and  4760,  who  had  assumed  the  rights  of  citizens  unjustly,  were 
in  conser]uence  sold  as  slaves.  Previously,  therefore,  there 
were  19,000  persons,  who  passed  for  citizens.  After  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Petoponnesian  war,  besides  13,000  heavy 
armed  infantry  {onXhut)  there  werealso  16,000  others  in  Ath- 
ens, who  consisted  of  the  oldest  and  youngest  citizens  and  a 
certain  number  of  resident  aliens;  the  number  of  citizens  must 
therefore  at  that  time  have  been  higher.  Ad  enumeration  of 
the  people  was  efiected  by  Demetrius  Phalereus,  when  arcbon  at 
Athens  in  Olymp.  1 17,4,  and  yielded,  according  to  Ctesicles,  31, 
OOOcitizens,  10,000  resident  aliens,  and  400,000  slaves.  From 
diis  very  important  statement,  the  whole  number  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Attica  has  been  variously  estimated.  According  to  the 
usual  rule  of  statistics,  the  adults  have  been  generally  taken  as 
a  fourth  part  of  the  population.  This  would  give  iot  the  citi- 
zens 84,000,  the  aliens  40,000,  and  the  slaves  400,000.  Saiote 
Croix  erroneously  adds  100,000  children  to  the  number  of 
slaves ;  they  were  doubtless  reckoned  in  the  400,000.  With 
regard  to  the  total  amount  of  slaves,  it  is  stated  too  much 
in  round  numbers  to  be  entitled  to  perfect  confidence.  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  reckon  365,000  slaves,  including  women  and 
children  ;  and  the  whole  populatbn  at  500,000 ;  of  whom  the 
larger  proportion  were  men,  since  fewer  female  than  male  slaves 
were  kept,  and  not  all  the  slaves,  by  any  means,  were  mar- 
ried. 

The  proportion  of  the  free  inhabitants  to  the  slaves  can  cod- 
sequently  be  uken  as  27  to  100,  or  nearly  as  one  to  four.  In 
some  of  the  American  sugar  plantations  if  has  been  as  one  .to 
nx.  Iliis  number  of  slaves  cannot  appear  too  large,  if  the  po- 
litical cireumstances  of  Attica  are  taken  into  consideratbn. 
Even  the  poorer  citizens  used  to  have  a  stave  for  the  care  of 
ibeir  bousenold  a%irs.'  In  every  moderate  establishment  many 
were  employed  for  all  possible  occupations,  such  as  grinders, 
bakers,  cooks,  taikirs,  errand-boys,  or  to  accompany  the  master 
and  mistress,  who  seldom  went  out  without  an  attendant.  Any 
one  who  was  extravagant,  and  wished  to  attract  attention,  took 
perhaps  three  attendants  whh  him.'  We  even  hear  of  philoso- 
phers, who  kept  ten  slaves.  They  were  also  let  out  as  hired 
servants;   tbey  performed  aU  the  labour  connected  with  the 

*  Bee  the  beginning  of  the  PIuIim  of  Ariitapbaiie« 

*  DemoMhenes,  Oruio  ftir  Pborm.  > 
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cire  of  cattle  and  agricuhura ;  tbey  wen  tmflojtd  m  the 
working  of  mines  aDdTuroaees;  all  manual  labour  and  the  low- 
er  branches  of  trade  were  ia  a  great  measure  carried  on  bj  tbwn ; 
large  gangs  laboured  in  tbe  numerous' wortubops  for  which 
Aiheos  was  celebrated  ;  and  a  considflrable  number  were  em> 
ployed  in  tbe  merchant  reaiels  and  tbe  fleet.  Not  to  enuoierat*  ' 
o)any  instances  of  persons  wbo  had  a  smaller  numbw  of  slava*, 
Tunarcbus  kept  in  bis  workshop  eleven  or  twelve  ; '  Demo*- 
dieuee'  father  52  or  53,  besides  tbe  female  slaves  in  bis  bouse } 
Lysias  and  Folemarcbus  130.^  Plato  expressly  remarks  that 
the  free  inhabitants  bad  frequently  60  slaves,  and  the  rich  erm 
more.'  Phikmonides  had  300,  Hippooicus  600,  Nicias  1000 
slaves  in  tlie  mines  alone.*  Suidas  on  the  word  aa^^rtV^vtan 
jneuions  that  the  daves  employed  in  the  silver  mines  alone  and 
in  country  labour  amounted  to  150,000.  But  Hume  raises  an 
objection  on  this  number  out  of  Xenof^on.  Xenopbon  prc^po 
sed  to  tbe  State  to  buy  public  slaves  for  tbe  mines,  and  particti' 
hrly  mentions  how  large  a  revenue  the  State  would  receive 
from  them,  if  it  had  10,000  to  b^in  with,  remarkii^  at  tbe 
fBme  lime,  "  that  tbe  mines  are  able  to  receive  many  times  this 
number,  every  body  will  allow,  who  remembers  how  moeh  tba 
slave-duty  produced  before  the  occurrences  at  Decelea.*'  Froai 
this  statement  Hume  bfers  that  the  number  cannot  have  been 
so  large,  lor  thai  the  diminution  by  the  war  of  Decelea  only 
amounted  to  30,000,*  and  the  increase  of  10,000  does  not  stiod 
in  any  considerable  proportion  to  so  lai^e  a  number  as  400,000. 
It  must,  however,  be  considered  that  after  the  war  of  Decdsa 
the  Atheuians  probably  ceased  to  keep  so  many  slaves  on  ac- 
count of  tbe  facility  of  escape,  and  tbat  a  still  greater  number 
than  ran  away  may  have  been  dismissed.  Xenopbon  himwlf 
proves  tbat  the  mines  of  which  he  has  been  speaking  could  turn 
afibrded  eo^oyn^etit  to  isany  times  )  0,000.* 

I*  what  maooer  this  pppulalion  of  500,000  aouli,  io  Attkii, 
was  dwtributed,  csnoot  sow  be  aceuriUely  known.  Athens  it* 
vlf  contained  above  i  0,000  houses.  There  were  besides  lodg- 
im  houses,  whahited  by  several  families,  and  raanufaclMiw 
CQiiUMed  many  huadretU  of  slave*.    If  180,000  are  rec 

'  Aepchin.  in  Timnrch.  '  pem^henea  ip  Apbob. 

3  Plato,  De  Repulilioa,  IX.  *  Xeoophon,  D«  VecticaL 

»  Tburyd.  Vn.». 
*  Boeckh,  Public  Economy  of  Athaoa,  V*4. 1,  p.  S8. 
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far  tbe  oi^  sad  harinura,  and  30,000  fat  the  minesT  dwra 
tben  raouuo  300/>00  souls  for  the  oUkt  606  squtfO  noiles  m  At- 
tiM,  which  givm  somethiiig  less  tbaa  4d3^  to  a  s^are  miler 
wtucb,  with  the  numbers  of  small  market- places,  Triages,  and 
fanm  that  were  in  Attica,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 

Tbe  seiraaCs  at  AUhm  were  of  tno  sorts ;  the  first  were 
those,  who  through  porer^,  were  imned  to  serve  for  wages,  b*> 
mg  otherwise  free  bom  citizens,  but  not  possesaing  any  suflrage 
in  public  a&irs,  on  account  of  tbeir  indigence,  it  being  forbid- 
den at  gome  times,  that  persons  not  having  such  an  estate  as  was 
iBoMiooBd  in  tbe  law,  should  hare  tbe  priril^e  of  giving  their 
Tcmam,  These  were  properly  called  ^jH  and  wtiirmt,  and 
were  tbe  most  genteel  sort  of  servants,  being  only  in  that  con- 
ditioQ  dorii^  their  own  pleasure  and  necessities,  and  having 
power  cstbet  to  change  their  masters,  or,  if  they  became  able  to 
sidieist  by  themsehes,  wboUy  to  release  themselves  from  servi- 
tuda.  The  other  kind  of  servants  were  properly  tlavtt,  wholly 
in  the  power  of  their  masters,  who  had  as  good  a  legal  title  to 
tbem  88  to  their  lands  or  beasts  of  burden.  What  greatly  en- 
hanced the  misery  of  their  condition  was  that  they  had  Httle 
bmies  of  recovering  tbeir  freedom  themselves,  or  of  procuring 
it  Kir  their  posterity.  All  the  inheritance  they  could  leave  th«r 
cbtldren,  for  their  masters  eucouiaged  them  to  marry,  was  the 
pOMBssioa  of  their  patent's  miseries,  and  a  condition  but  a  little 
■meriour  to  that  of^beasts. 

Tbe  foUowiag  were  the  methods  in  which  they  were  reduced 
to  tbia  deplorable  bondage.  First,  from  poverty ;  men  being 
unable  to  subsist  of  themselves,  and  perhaps  deeply  m  debt, 
weae  ftoced  to  part  with  their  freedom,  and  yield  thenoselves 
aUres  to  such  as  were  able  to  maintain  them.  Secondly,  vast 
■HHnbers  were  reduced  to  slavery  by  the  chance  of  war,  by 
nbich  the  vanquished  became  wholly  at  tbe  disposal  of  tbe  coi»- 
mieroca.  Tlurdly,  by  the  perfidionsness  of  those  who  traded  in 
awes,  who  oftea  stole  persons  of  ingenuous  birth  and  education 
and  sold  them.  Plalo  and  Diogenes  were  sold  as  slaves.  Aris- 
tophaaea  informs  us  that  die  Thessolians  were  notorious  for  this 
apeciea  of  villaay ; 

"  Whence  will  jou  |^t  slaves  ?  m  bu;  ihem  Kith  monej'. 

But  where  ?  for  all  the  merchants  leave  off  sale. 

Being  sufficieuily  enriched  ?    Driven  hy  hope  of  more  gain, 

Tba  Blave-deal«r  will  come  taere  from  Theesdjr."  ' 

'  Aiisioph.  Plul.  Act  n.  Scene  5. 
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Foitithljr,  sale  of  skves  by  the  pnblie  uitbority.  The  fatbw  of 
Kon,  lbs  philosopher,  was  sold,  together  with  bis  whole  fimily, 
Ux  an  ofience  against  the  lans  of  the  cusiom-housa,  though  las 
did  not  ulie  place  at  Athens. 

At  Athens,  when  a  slave  was  first  brought  home,  there  was 
8D  entertainment  provided  to  welcome  him  to  bis  new  serrice, 
aad  certain  sweetmeats  were  poured  upon  bis  bead.  This 
ceremony  was  not  practised  elsewhere,  tlMUgh  id  all  countries, 
slaves  were  bought  and  sold  like  other  commodities.  The 
Tbracians  are  particularly  remarkable  for  purchasing  them  with 
■alt.'  The  Chians,  whose  slaves,  according  to  Thocydides, 
were  very  numerous  and  were  treated  with  severity,  insomuch 
that  on  one  occasion,  thev  revolted  in  great  numbers  to  the 
Athenians,^  are  reported  to  have  been  the  first,  who  gave  money 
for  slaves.  Previously,  they  had  been  exchanged  for  o^ier 
commodities,  which  was  the  ancient  way  of  trading  before  the 
invention  of  money.  Homer's  heroes  are  often  said  to  have 
ezclianged  their  captives  for  provisions.^ 

The  following  were  some  of  the  legal  enactments  respectug 
davery,  which  were  in  force  at  various  times  at  Athens.  Per- 
sons of  the  meanest  sort  shall  be  capable  of  no  roagiUracy. 
Iiet  no  person,  who  is  a  slave  by  birdi,  be  made  free  of  the 
city.  They  only  shall  be  reckoned  dtizras  whose  patents  are 
both  so.  He  shall  be  looked  on  as  illegitinjate,  whose  mother 
is  not  free.  No  illegitimate  persons  shall  be  obliged  to  keep 
their  parents.  No  slave  shall  presume  to  anoint,  or  perform  ex- 
ercises in  the  palaestra.  No  slave  or  woman,  other  than  free 
bom,  shall  study  or  practise  physic.  No  slave  shall  caress  a 
free  bom  youth  ;  be  who  does  so,  shall  receive  publicly  fifly 
■tripes.  He  that  beats  another  man's  servant,  may  have  an  ac- 
tbn  of  battery  brought  against  him.  No  one  may  sell  a  cap- 
live  for  a  slave,  without  the  consent  of  his  former  master.  I  f  any 
captive  hath  been  sold,  he  shall  be  rescued,  and  let  bia  rescuer 
put  in  sureties  for  his  appearance  before  the  polemarch.  If  the 
freedom  of  any  slave  hath  been  unjusdy  arrested  by  another, 
the  arrester  shall  be  hahle  to  pay  half  the  price  of  the  slave. 
Any  slave,  unable  to  drudge  under  the  imperiousness  of  bis  mas- 
ter may  compel  him  to  let  hira  quit  bis  service,  for  one  more  mild 

'  Therefore  tliey  were  called  ;t(o;  iXit  tiyo^iafuru. 

■  Tbucyd.  Hist.  VIII.  48. 

3  SeeihceoiJ  of  the  seventh  boakoCdto  Iliad. 
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and  gentle.  Shvts  msr  buy  tbemfetrm  out  of  bcmdage.  No 
flbveB  are  to  have  their  liberty  given  them  in  the  theatre  ;  the 
crier  that  proclaims  it  shall  be  infamoiit.  AU  emancipated  - 
slaves  shall  pay  certain  services  aod  due  homage  to  the  masters, 
who  gave  them  liber^,  choosing  them  only  for  their  patrons, 
and  not  be  wanting  in  the  perfonnaDce  of  those  duties,  to  whtcb 
tbey  are  under  obligation  by  law.  Patrons  are  permitted 
to  bring  an  action  of  a'nooraoMi'  against  such  freed  slaves  as 
are  remiss  in  the  forementioned  duties,  and  reduce  tbem  to  ibeir 
pristine  state  of  bondage,  if  the  chai^  be  proved  against  them ; 
iMJt  if  the  accusation  be  groundless,  tbey  shall  completely  en- 
joy their  freedom.  Any  who  have  a  mind,  whether  citizens  or 
strangers,  may  appear  as  evidence  in  the  above-mendoned  cause. 
He  that  redeems  a  prisoner  of  war,  may  claim  him  as  his  own, 
unless  the  prisoner  himself  be  able  to  pay  his  own  ransom. 
Maiatenaoce  is'by  no  means  to  be  ^ven  to  a  slave  careless  in 
his  du^.' 

The  Greeks  were  very  industrious  to  prevent  and  suppress 
«D  such  inclinations  m  slaves  as  would  lead  tbem  to  desire  lib- 
erty. In  general,  tbey  kept  them  at  a  great  distance,  by  no 
means  condescending  to  CMiverae  familiarly  with  them ;  instil- 
ling into  tbem  a  mean  opinion  of  themselves ;  debasing  tbrar 
natives  and  extinguisbing  in  tbem  as  far  as  possible,  all  feelings 
of  generosnty  and  manliness  by  an  illiberal  education,  and  ac- 
customing them  to  blows  and  stripes,  which  tbey  thought  were 
very  disagreeable  lo  high  bom  souls.  The  following  facts  will 
show  the  general  influence  of  slavery  according  to  the  common 

ntice  of  the  greater  part  of  the  cities  and  tribes  of  Greece. 
ras  accounted  insufi^ahle  for  slaves  to  imitate  the  con- 
duct of  a  freeman,  or  ofier  to  be  like  him,  in  their  dress  ot  in 
any  part  of  their  behaviour.  In  those  cities,  where  the  free  in- 
habitants permitted  their  hair  to  grow  long,  it  was  an  unpardon- 
able ofience  for  a  servant  to  have  long  hmr.'  They  had  a  pe- 
caliar  form  after  which  they  cut  their  hair,*  which  they  laid 
ande,  if  dtey  ever  recovered  their  liberty.  And  because  skives 
were  generally  rude  and  ignorant,  the  expresskin,  '*  you  hare 
sUvish  hair  in  your  soul,"  was  generally  applied  to  any  dull. 


'  '£imth<i  ^T«  Svilot  Sf  Mf^  Sjut,  Arisiopli.  Avibus,  913. 
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•topid  MUm,  A  frwoiin's  coat  hid  two  •leovei ;  tbM  «f  s 
■lave  bat  oae.  Tbe  slares  oorered  their  htadi  with  booneu,' 
an  outer  garment,  which  they  wore  reached  to  the  kneea  f 
and  had  at  tbe  houom  a  strip  c^^eepskia.  Tbev  were  sub- 
jected to  d^radii^  niUanea  from  the  atage.^  Terence,  tbs 
ioaie  of  wboM  Pb<»inio  waa  Uid  in  Athens,  affirms  ibat  the  slBfea 
were  Dotber  penniosd  to  plead  for  thetDselves,  nor  to  be  witoes»- 
••  in  any  cause.*  Yet  it  vms  custoauiry  to  extort  coafeasioD  from 
then  by  tmttire;  which,  beeause  it  waa  oAen  so  vident  as 
to  oocasioD  the  death  of  the  slave,  er  to  disable  Um  irom  being 
serviceable  to  his  master,  any  person,  who  demanded  a  slave 
for  dus  purpose,  was  obliged  to  give  his  roaster  a  sufficient  s»- 
carity  to  answer  the  loss  of  his  slave.  The  various  modes  of  top- 
turiug  slaves  are  mentioned  by  Aristophanes,*  and  oiher  writers- 
Tbe  common  way  of  correcting  them  for  any  ofienoe  wag  lo 
aoourge  them  with  whips  sometimes  made  of  a  Ik^'s  btitlles. 
A  villain,  who  had  been  guilty  of  any  crime  which  deserved 
pinishment,  was  said  foonfrnv  lo  stand  in  need  of,  and  as  it 
were  to  itch  for  tbe  scourge.  Sometimes  to  prevent  their 
shrinking,  or  running  away,  they  were  tied  last  to  a  pillar. 
Those  convicted  of  any  notorious  ofieuce,  were  condemrwd  to 
grind  at  the  mill,  a  labour  very  fatiguing  in  those  days,  when  it 
was  the  custom  to  beat  the  grain  into  meal,  our  mills  beiog  the 
invention  of  later  ages.  When  people  wished  to  exprees  ibe 
difficulty  of  any  labour,  it  was  usual  lo  compare  it  to  grinding  in 
ft  mill.*  They  were  also  beaten  with  rods  and  scourges,  some- 
times, if  their  ofeoce  was  very  great,  to  death.  Those  auSa 
were  in  general  called  fiiUatMC,  which  word  Jnlius  Polhix  says 
was  unlucky,  because  of  the  cruel^  indicted  upon  tbe  slaves  in 
mills.    It  was  usual  there  to  exaauoe  uptxi  the  rack.    It  was  kk»- 

'  Arisioph.  Vesp.  443. 

*  — sonnwuEt  tpofvvruit.  Ariatopb.  Lyaia.  1153. 
'  AriMnpb.  Actaani.  507.     Abo  Tkueyd.  lib.  L 

*  Semim  bominem  cauMra  onra  legM  non  siDont; 

Naque  tettuDMiiiUciki  ml— Ttomet,  PItam.  Ai.  L  &mw  4. 

8 htiUiuaii 

ji^aas,  x^ftaat^,  in^tylBi  fuuntyif,  Sifur, 

nUwSmit  inm&ut- — Ann-  •^  il  Stmt  6. 
■  TiU  mecum  erit,  Crane,  in  eaden  pMrnw  vivhkIiib.— CSewv  Dt 
Ond. 
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«nw  ctutomary  to  ttignittise  sliTes,  iriiicii  wtB  uanH^  <looe  k 
die  forabfimd,  bi  being  moit  nstt)!*.  Sontedmes  other  pam 
were  thua  lued,  it  beinc  not  uDComiaon  to  punbh  tbe  member 
wblob  bad  odeaded.  Tbut  tbe  tougue  of  %  tattler  was  cut  otiL 
Tbe  iMiul  nay  f^  stigraatizing  was  by  burning  tbe  part  with  i 
red  bot  iron  marked  with  certBiD  letten,  till  a  fair  impretatoa 
was  made,  and  tbee  pourtog  mk  iato  the  furravs,  that  the  iaaenp- 
lioa  might  be  the  more  compicuoiM.  Persons  thus  used  were  ca^ 
led  nfpmtitu.  Pliny  calls  them  uucr^t ;  Plautus,  iiterati. 
This  puniehroeat  was  seldom  or  never  inflicted  upon  any  but 
alsTeSi  and  with  tbem  it  w«*  so  frequent,  that  the  Samians  whan 
ihsy  gave  a  greet  number  of  slaves  ^eir  liberty,  and  adautiad 
Ibem  to  offices  in  the  state,  were  branded  with  the  Infanxma 
■amfl  of  lUerati,  Aramg  some  nations,  as  the  Thracians,  St^- 
Aiana,  uid  Britont,  ibe  stigma  was  accounted  a  marie  of  honour. 
Tbe  slaves  were  branded  with  stigmata  not  only  as  a  puruabment 
for  tlmr  offiaoces,  but  to  distinguish  them  in  case  they  should 
run  away.  Soldiers  were  branded  in  the  hand,  but  &lavea  on 
Ute  Ibrehead.  In  tbe  same  manner  it  waa  customary  to  st^m^ 
tixe  the  votaries  of  some  of  the  gods.' 

Sometimea  in  war,  the  slaves  deserted  to  the  enemy,  which, 
•scefrting  theft,  a  crime  almost  peculiar  to  them,  was  the  most 
cemflM>n  oSence  tbc^  connnitted,  being  in  many  pkees,  the 
enly  way  which  they  had  to  deliver  tbemselres ;  but  if  tbey 
were  taken,  tbey  were  bound  fast  to  a  wheeJ,  and  unmercifully 
beaten  with  whips.  The  same  puni^meat  was  inflicted  oa 
them  icff  Uieft.^  They  were  occtsiooally  racked  <hi  the  whed, 
»  cruelly  never  practieed  upon  a  free  bom  person,  to  exMrt  a 
eonfeanon  from  them,  when  tb^  were  suspected  to  have  heea 
accessary  to  any  villainous  design.  Tif/xntm  or  n>n«wci  wen 
cudgels  or  sticks  of  wood,  with  which  criminals,  particulariy 
slaves,  were  beaten  to  death.  The  culprit  was  sue^tended  to  m 
stake  and  beaten  till  he  died. 

The  Greeks  thought  it  leseened  the  dignity  of  free  born  eiti- 
ne*  to  call  sieves  by  any  name  that  was  in  use  among  tbem. 
If  any  man  presumed  to  give  his  slave  tbe  name  of  an  hooonra- 
Ue  person,  it  was  thoi^t  to  he  an  intolerable  offence.     Tbe 

*  See  Galatiiua  6:  17,  ia  ailyiuna  tot  xvflov  'I'^av  hr  tif  mifunl 
jtov  fiatniia ;  i.  e.  the  scars  of  wounds  which  ahnw  chat  I  belong  to 
tha  LonI  Jtma.     See  aleo  Rer.  14:  9.  2  Cor.  11:  33,  25. 

'  Nod  furtnni  feci,  nee  fugi,  si  mihi  dicat  , 

Bervus,  InbM  pretium,  Ions  non  ureria,  aio.— flbr.  Epitt,  I. 
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Romu  emporor  Domitian  u  said  to  hive  puaiahed  Medui  Pom- 
poiiiniis,  for  callioKfais  slaves  by  the  illustrious  names  of  Han- 
nibal and  Mago.  The  Athenians  enacted  a  law,  that  no  mao 
should  presume  to  call  any  of  his  servants  by  the  names  of  Hsr- 
modius  and  Aristc^iton,  renowoed  defenders  of  liberty,  who 
opposed  the  misrule  of  the  two  sons  of  Pisistratus.  The  Adi&- 
nians  were  also  forbidden  to  derive  the  names  of  their  slaves 
from  any  of  the  solemn  games.  For  the  most  part,  according 
to  Strabo,  they  were  called  after  the  names  of  their  native 
countries,  as  jivdot  or  -Sii^os,  if  tbey  were  bom  in  Lydia  or  Sy- 
ria ;  or  by  the  names,  which  are  most  used  in  those  nations,  as 
Manes  or  Midas  in  Phrygia ;  Tibias  in  Paphlagonia.  The  most 
common  names  in  Alliens  were  Geta  and  Davus,  being  taken 
from  the  Getes  and  Daci.  They  seldom  consisted  of  above 
two  syllables,  and  therefore  Demosthenes  having  objected  to 
AiBschines,  that  his  father  was  a  slave,  tells  him,  further  ss  a  proof 
of  what  he  affirmed,  that  he  had  falsified  his  name,  calling  it  At- 
Fometus,  when  in  fact  it  was  Tromes.  The  reason  seems  to  have 
been  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  dogs  ;  a  short  name  being  more 
easy  of  pronunciation.  It  was  common  for  slaves  who  had  re- 
covered their  freedom,  to  change  their  names  for  those  of  more 
q-llables.  Above  alt  things,  especial  care  was  taken  that  slaves 
should  iKit  wear  arms,  wmch,  since  their  number  was  in  gener- 
al altogether  greater  than  that  of  the  citizens,  might  have  been 
dangerous  to  the  public.  On  this  account  it  was  not  usual  for 
them  to  serve  in  wars.'  Yet  in  case  of  extreme  danger,  it  was 
allowed,  and  sometimes  when  there  was  no  such  emergency. 
For  the  maintenance  of  security  and  order  at  Athens  there  was 
a  city  guard,  composed  of  public  slaves."  These  persons,  though 
of  low  rank,  enjoyed  a  certain  consideration,  as  the  State  em- 
ployed them  in  the  capacity  of  constables.  These  public  slaves 
were  also  appointed  for  the  trade-police ;  and  subordinate  places, 
such  as  heralds  and  checking  clerks,  together  with  other  offices 
in  the  assemblies  and  courts  of  justice,  were  61led  by  persons  of 
the  same  description.  The  public  slaves,  composed  the  body- 
guard of  the  Athenians.     Tbey  are  generally  called  bowmen, 

' vis  unusHelenor, 

El  Lyeui  elapri,  quorum  primaevus  Ifelroor ; 

Maeoiiioregi  quem  serva  Licymnia  furtim 

SuRulerai,  wftlufiit  ad  Trojam  misarat  armis. — Vtrg.At*.  9.  545, 
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or,  from  dMnttire  eaantrj  of  Uk  majcmtjr,  S^^tUtDS,  m  SpBO' 
BWUB.  They  lived  onder  tcnb  in  the  nuu^et-jdace,  and  dter- 
wards  on  the  Areopagus.  Amooe  tbeir  number  wen  many 
TbracBQi  and  otber  bartMriaw.  Their  offioen  had  the  nuae 
<tf  toxarchs.  Id  the  first  iosUmce,  300  were  purchased  aooo 
slier  (be  battle  of  Salamii.  The  numhcr  looa  rose  to  1000  oc 
1300.  These  tnx^  ni^ht,  if  necessary,  be  used  in  the  field. 
As  tbey  were  able  bodied  men,  tbey  probably  cost  three  or  four 
ninas  apiece,  and  to  keep  the  nunaber  good,  thirty  or  forty  must 
have  been  purchased  yearly,  coaling  in  all  from  one  to  two  tat 
eats.     Tbeii  pay  was  perhaps  three  oboli  a  day.^ 

A  lai^e  number  of  the  rowers  on  board  the  fleets  were 
slaves.  This  will  not  be  considered  atrai^,  if  it  ba  borne  m 
laiad  that  the  SparUoa  brought  their  Helots  with  them  into  the 
field  ;  that  the  Tbessahao  mounted  Penestfte  were  bond-men ; 
thai  a  oontiderriJe  number  of  slaves  were  always  employed  in 
war  as  atteadaals  on  the  army,  who  were  sometimes  even 
mamimitted ;  t^at  slaves  were  said  to  have  fought  as  early  aa 
u  lbs  battle  of  Marathon,  and  afterwards  at  Chaeronea,  when 
the  Athemans  granted  them  their  liberty.  It  is  remarked  as  ao 
unusual  circumstaoce,  that  the  seamen  of  the  Paralos  were 
all  freemen.'  At  the  successful  sea-fight  of  Arpnusae,  there 
were  many  slaves  in  the  Athenian  fleet^;  and  it  ec|ually  re- 
dovradslo  the  hooour  of  both  parties  on  tbe  one  hand,  thai  vio- 
tmy  was  chiefly  owing  to  tbe  slaves,  and  on  tbe  otber,  that  the 
Athaniana  immediately  emancipated  them,  and  made  them  Pla- 
laean  citizens.*  A  large  number  of  slaves  were  conadered  not 
as  usefol  only,  hut  as  necessary  to  a  State  which  ponessed  a' 
naval  force.  It  was  only  on  some  pressing  emergency  that 
ciliaeas  were  employed  as  rowers. 

Id  mining,  as  in  every  thmg,  where  labour  was  necessary,  the 
actual  work  was  performed  by  slaves.  It  does  not  appear  that 
10  Greece,  free  citizens  ever  laboured  in  tbe  mines  or  loundriea 
under  tbe  -compulsion  of  tyrants.  The  Romans  condemned 
Ae  lenders  who  bad  been  endaved  by  public  ordinance,  to 

^  An  obolus  wasabontljcent  ofourmoney;  a  drachms  B cents ; 
a  miaa  about  «8,  and  a  talent  tASO. 
■  Thocyd.  a  73. 
3  Xenopbon,  Hell.  1  .6,  17. 
*  Aristopb.  Ran.  v.  706. 
Vol.  V.  No.  17.  20 
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woik  btbe  wbsb,  in  the  same  maimer  that  orimiiiali  of  tins  dai- 
cription  are  novr  sent  by  the  emperour  of  Rusiia  to  the  loiDes 
of  Siberia.  This  metbod  of  punubment  cannot,  however,  have 
existed  at  Athens,  as  the  comDimity  did  not  cany  oo  any 
■liDing  at  the  public  expense  ;  nor  did  it  let  mines  lor  a  term 
of  years  together  with  the  labourers,  which  was  only  done  by 
private  individuab.  The  master,  however,  could  probably  pun- 
iih  his  slaves  by  fwciog  tbeto  to  labour  in  the  mines  as  well  as 
iathe  Dnlb;  and  in  geoeral  none  but  inferiour  slaves  were  em- 
fdoyed  in  them,  such  as  barbarians  and  criminals.  Their  con- 
dition was  not,  indeed,  so  miserable  as  that  of  the  slaves  in 
the  Egyptian  mines,  where  the  condemned  labourers  worked 
without  intermissios  until  they  were  so  exhausted  as  to  fall 
•enseless ;  but  notwithstanding  that  in  Attica  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom had  a  mild  and  benevolent  influence  even  on  the  treat- 
ment of  slaves,  yet  myriads  of  slaves  are  said  to  have  languished 
ia  chains  in  the  unwholesome  atmosphere  of  tj^e  mines.'  As 
was  the  case  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  has  frequently  been  ia 
Bodem  times,  the  insurrection  of  these  hordes  <m  slaves  was  io 
Greece  neither  unfrequent,  nor  unaccompanied  with  danger. 
In  a  fragment  of  Posidoeius,  the  continuer  of  the  history  of  ^ 
PolybiuB,  it  is  related  that  the  mine.slavei  in  Attica  murdered 
their  guards,  look  forcible  possession  of  the  fortifications  of 
Sunium,  and  from  this  point  ravaged  the  country  for  a  consid- 
erable time  ;  an  occurrence  which  probably  belongs  to  the  end 
ef  the  9l3t  Olympiad,  about  which  time,  during  the  war  of 
Decelca  more  than  20,000  daves,  of  whom  the  greater  propor- 
tioa  were  manual  labourers,  escaped  from  the  Athenians.^  Of 
the  slaves,  who  worked  in  the  mines,  some  belonged  to  the  les- 
sees, and  for  some  a  rent  was  paid  to  the  proprietor,  the  maia- 
teoance  being  provided  by  the  person  who  hired  them.  The 
|Hiee  of  slaves  varied  according  to  their  bodily  and  mental 
qoalitiss,  from  half  a  mine  to  five  and  ten  minas.  A  common 
mining  slave,  howemr,  did  not  cost  at  Athens,  more  than  from 
three  to  six  minaa,  and  in  the  age  of  Demosthenes  not  more 
than  from  135  to  150  drachmas. 

When  I^icias,  the  son  of  Niceratus,  gave  a  talent  for  an  over- 
seer of  hh  mines,  we  are  to  understand  a  person  in  whom  he 
might  repose  entire  confidence.     For  the  most  part  compulsion 

'  Aihon.  VII.  riuioivlt  camp.  Kiciu  and  Crasaus  iniL 
•  Tbueyd.  7,27. 
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WM  the  nriy  kmentirB'  to  labour,  and  little  tnam  wu  tme 
shown  lo  the  slaves.  By  the  hiring  of  slavea,  the  profit  tvu 
distributed  inUi  varioua  channels,  and  by  this  means,  persons 
who  would  have  otherwise  been  unable  to  advance  capital  for 
ao  expensive  an  undertaking,  were  eoabletl  to  engage  in  the 
business.' 

Slavea  were  generally  treated  at  Athens  with  more  humanity 
than  in  any  other  place.  Under  gnevous  oppression,  they 
irwe  allowed  to  fly  to  the  temple  of  Theseus,  whence  to  force 
them  was  an  act  of  sacrilege.  Those,  who  had  been  baifoa- 
rously  treated  by  their  masters,  were  allowed  the  prtvii^  of 
commencing  a  suit  at  law  against  them.  If  it  appeared  that 
die  complaint  was  reasonable,  the  master  was  oUiged  to  sell 
fais  slave.  Abo,  if  any  other  citizen  did  them  an  injury,  they 
were  allowed  to  vindicate  themselves  by  a  course  of  law.  It 
appears  also  from  the  comedies  of  Plautus,  Terence,  and  A- 
nstophanes,  that  they  enjoyed  great  freedom  of  discourse,  and 
bad  many  pleasures  which  were  denied  them  elsewhere.  De- 
mcBlhenes  informs  us  that  the  condition  of  a  slave  in  Athens 
was  preferable  to  Uiat  of  a  free  cidzen  in  scsne  oUwr  cities, 
which  remai^,  allowing  for  the  antithesis  of  the  oratra-,  must 
have  conuined  some  truth.  They  w«-e  sometimes  permitted 
to  acquire  estates  for  themselves,  and  to  take  shares  in  the 
mines  on  dieir  own  account.     If  they  could  procure  enough  to 

Sy  for  their  liberty,  no  one  bad  any  power  to  hinder  them, 
metimes,  their  masters  dismissed  them  if  faithful,  of  their 
own  accord.  On  the  performance  of  any  remariialvle  tervio* 
for  the  public  the  State  geoenlly  look  care  to  reward  thras 
wkh  liberty.  Yet  they  ware  not  advanced  to  the  rank  of  citi- 
sens  without  great  difficulty  end  opposition.  Slaves,  u  lone 
u  they  were  under  the  goremment  of  a  master,  were  called 
iuUttii,  but  after  their  freedom  was  granted  them,  thev  wera 
Dtnted  Awlot,  not  being  like  the  former,  a  part  of  their  mas- 
ter's estate,  but  only  required  to  render  some  small  services, 
SDch  as  was  required  of  the  ^o«xo*,  to  irtiom  in  some  respects 
they  v«n  inferiour.' 

Before  cloeing  this  suhject,  it  will  be  interesmg  to  mqufa« 

'  Bee  the  DiMertatioD  of  Boeckfa  on  the  silver  minea  of  Laurion  in 
Attica,  originall;  iinert«d  in  the  Berlin  TraoMeiioni^ 
'  Potter's  AntiquitiM,  VoL  L  p,  66. 
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raqiecting  dw  Mntiments  dT  some  of  th«  pbiknophen  Bnd  lu- 
tbora  of  Greece  on  the  right  and  expediency  of  the  institinkm 
of  slavery.  Alcidimas,  the  scholar  of  Gorgiag  of  LeoiilRini, 
baa  tbia  remark :  "  AJl  come  free  from  ifae  bands  of  God  ;  na- 
ture has  made  no  man  a  slave."*  Pbt)enK»i  says,  "  Tboo^ 
be  b  a  slave,  ret  he  has  the  same  nature  with  ouraelves.  No 
one  was  ever  born  a  slave,  though  his  body  by  raisfonane  may 
be  brought  into  subjection."^  Meuander  remarks  that  slaves 
ought  not  to  be  treated  unjustly.'  Aristotle,  in  his  Politics,  baa 
taken  up  the  subject  witb  his  usual  scient^c  nicety.  "  By 
some  writers,"  says  Aristotle,  "  that  part  of  economy  employ- 
ed in  the  management  of  slaves,  has  been  d^t6ed  wHb  the 
name  of  science ;  by  others,  slavery  is  considered  as  an  institu- 
tioD  altogether  unnatural,  resulting  from  the  cruel  maxims  of 
war.  Ldbeny,  tbey  assert,  is  the  great  law  of  nature,  wbidi 
adiDOwledges  not  any  diffin-enee  between  the  slave  and  tb* 
master  ;  slavery  is  therefore  unjust,  being  founded  on  nolenoe. 
But  [M^erty  at  krge  is  merely  an  accumulation  of  mstrumentsy 
to  be  moved  and  employed  for  the  comftMrtaMe  snbnstene* 
of  a  family ;  and  even  a  slave  is  in  this  view  a  moveaUs 
instrument,  endowed  with  life,  which,  impelled  by  the  will  of 
another,  communicates  moiion  to  other  instruments  les  excd-* 
lent  than  himself.  Among  d>e  instruments  subservient  to  the 
comfort  of  human  life,  there  is  this  material  distinctioB,  that 
tba  work  performed  by  one  dais,  consists  in  production ;  a»d 
the  work  perJbrmed  by  another,  is  totally  consumed  in  use.  A 
domestic  slave  a  relative  to  use ;  his  labour  is  totally  consum- 
ed in  promoting  the  ease  of  bis  master.  He  is  merely  the  poSBe»* 
sioe  and  properly,  or,  as  it  were,  the  separable  part  of  that  master; 
and  every  part,  whether  separ^e  or  inseparable,  is  lo  be  em- 
ployed,  not  according  to  its  own  caprice  or  humour,  but  in  sul>* 
servienoy  to  the  general  good,  and  suitably  to  reason.  It  is  to 
be  regarded  simply  in  relation  to  that  whole  or  system  to 
which  it  appertains.  A  slave  is  simply  the  pioperly  of  his  mas- 
'  Mr  ;  but  the  master  stands  in  many  other  relations  besides  that 
of  proprietor  to  his  slaves.  Such  is  the  nature  of  servitude. 
We  proceed  to  exambe  whether  the  institution  be  wise  and  just. 

■  ScbcJiasi  on  Aristotle^  Rhetoric,  Gillias'  Greece,  Vol.  II.  p.  337. 
'  Fregmenn  of  Menander  and  Pliiknioe,  p.  226. 
3  lb.  40. 
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"  To  detemuBe  ttiB  questkHi,it  will  b«  aufficMot  to  «iiitein< 
plate  the  ordinBiy  course  of  natwe,  sod  to  deduce  from  our 
obserrations  clear  iolwences  of  reason,  Govemment  and  tub- 
jeotioa,  then,  are  things  useful  and  oeceBsary ;  tbey  prevail 
erery  where,  in  aaimated,  as  well  as  ia  brute  matter.  From 
tbeir  first  origin,  some  natures  are  formed  to  command,  aad 
others  to  obey ;  the  kinds  of  government  and  subjection  vary- 
ii^  with  the  differences  of  their  objects,  but  tU  equally  useful 
lor  tbeir  respective  ends ;  and  those  kinds  the  most  exoelieot, 
from  which  the  most  excellent  consequences  ensue.  In  coaf 
pontions  endowed  with  life,  it  is  the  province  of  mind  to  com- 
mand, and  of  matter  to  obey.  Man  consists  of  soul  and  body, 
and  in  all  men  rightly  constituted,  the  soul  commands  Uiebody ; 
though  some  men  are  so  grossly  depraved,  that  in  them  the 
body  seems  to  command  the  soul.  But  here  the  order  of  na- 
ture is  perverted.'  Those  men,  thereibre,  whose  powers  are 
chiefly  confined  to  tbe  body,  and  whose  principal  excelleooe 
cuuists  in  affiirding  bodily  service ;  those,  1  say,  are  naturally 
slaves,  because  it  is  tbeir  interest  to  be  so.  Tbey  con  obey 
reason,  though  they  are  unable  to  exercise  it ;  and  though 
d^erent  from  tame  ammals,  who  are  disciplined  by  means 
merely  of  th«r  sensadons  and  appetites,  they  perform  nearly 
tbe  sane  tasks,  and  become  the  property  of  other  mm  becauee 
tbsir  own  safety  requires  it." 

in  conformity  with  these  observations,  nature,  we  see,  bae 

'  In  tbn  pasMge,  Aristotle's  belter  reason  sevma  to  pt  beyomi 
hia  tlieorj,  and  the  fwejndiees  nf  the  age  ia  nhicii  he  lived. 

•But  wlio  or  what  shull  ilKtnrniiiie  the  degree  of  servility  wbicfi 
■ball  reduce  one  lo  the  nonilttiniT  of  slavery  P  Who  has  the  innvef 
or  inielligenire  tu  go  round  with  hia  inhborn  and  hrnnd  tbe  nibjecl  of 
fteedoni  and  slavery  respectively  ?  By  the  nikiptinii  of  tlie  rule  pn>- 
lieaed,  muy  of  us  would  be  called  to  grind  in  tlie  mill.  Tbe  30,000 
free  AtbeiiianB  migbt  have  been  sadly  diminished.  Plato,  Ariu«tle^ 
Socrates,  und  a  fewof  Mniilersiamii  mi)[bt  have  e>>CH|ied.  Beaide8,BC- 
lual  slavery  never  mode  aucb  a  twpiiration  as  Arialolle  indicotea.  The 
bet  is  wholly  ibe  reverse.  There  were  noble  niun  in  great  num- 
bers, who  WL-re  toilinj;  on  the  farms  of  Laconia,  chained  to  the  osrs 
of  the  fleelB,  or  delviug  inio  the  mtnes  of  Laurion.  It  was  jGaop,' 
Aleman,  Epictetus,  Terence,  who  were  slaves,  while  mauy  a  braialesa 
free  demagogue  was  haranguing  in  the  forum,  or  squandering  the 
hard-earned  produce  of  the  poor  slave,  in  tbe  houHe  of  some  lair 
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nricHKly  moulded  the  human  fnune.  Somfl  mm  tre  strongly 
built  and  6mily  compacted ;  others  er«ct  and  graceAil,  uDfit 
for  toil  and  drudgery,  but  capable  of  sustaiQiog  honourably  the 
offic«g  of  war  and  peace.  This,  bcwerer,  holds  not  universal- 
ly ;  for  a  servile  mind  is  often  lodged  in  a  graceful  person  ;  and 
we  have  often  found  bodies  formed  for  servitude,  animated  by 
the  souls  of  freemen.  Yet  the  distinction  itself  is  not  frivolous ; 
for  were  pan  of  the  human  race  to  be  arrayed  in  that  splmi- 
dour  of  beauty  which  beams  from  the  stames  of  the  gods, 
universal  consent  would  acknowledge  the  rest  of  mankind 
naturally  formed  to  be  their  slaves.  The  difieretice  of  minds, 
though  less  obvious,  ts  far  more  characteristic  and  important ; 
whence  we  may  conclude  that  slavery  is  founded  both  on  utili- 
ty and  justice. 

"  This  decision,  however,  has  been  arraigned  with  con^de^ 
able  plausibility ;  for  slavery  may  be  taken  in  two  senses,  in  one 
of  which  he  is  a  slave,  vrno  submits  to  the  laws  of  war,  com- 
manding the  vanquished  to  become  the  property  of  the  victors. 
This  is  acknowledged  to  be  law ;  but  the  law  itself  is  accused 
of  iuit^uity.  On  this  subject,  wise  meu  hold  different  opinions. 
Some  consider  superiori^  as  the  proof  of  virtue.  While  others 
deny  the  force  of  this  argument,  maintaining  that  iHHhing  can 
be  ttuly  just,  which  is  inconsistent  with  humanity.  Unjust  wars 
are  often  successful,  by  which  persc»is  of  illustrious  merit  are 
reduced  to  slavery.  To  avoid  this  conclusion,  the  other  party 
propose  lo  limit  this  law  to  the  case  of  barbarians  vanquished  by 
Greeks;  for  the  nobility  of  barbarians  is  confined  to  their  res- 
pective countries,  but  the  nobility  tX  Greece  is  as  extensive  as 
the  world.  But  in  so  doing,  they  abandon  their  own  pnnciple, 
and  acknowledge  the  principles  which  we  have  established,  ibaS 
slavery  adheres  to  the  character  itself,  and  is  independent  of 
accident.  There  are  thus  two  kinds  of  slavery,  the  one  found- 
ed on  nature,  the  other  established  by  law,  or  rather  produced 
by  violence.  The  first  kind  can  take  place  tHily  when  the  maa- 
ter  is  as  fit  to  command  as  the  slave  to  obey.^  It  is  then  pro- 
fitable both  to  the  slave  and  master;  whose  interests  rightly  un- 
derstood, become  as  inseparable  as  the  interests  of  sotU  and 
body."  ' 

t  This  kind  of  slavery  would  be  exu^mely  rare,  li  has  always 
been  fouad  unsafe  to  trust  men  wiib  such  power  as  e  moRer  exercisea . 
over  a  slave.  It  alniost  inevitably  exens  n  bod  efiect  on  the  maaier. 
Bendes,  who  ia  to  determine  what  men  are  lie  to  command  ? 
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Itwilltbcube  MMi  tint  the  peculiarity  of  the  relatioii  between 
Blaster  and  slave,  results,  according  to  Aristotle,  on  the  superi- 
ority of  character  in  one  man  over  another.  The  sole  coodi- 
tioo  seems  to  be  that  one  inan  knows  bow  to  cominaDd,  and 
another  knows,  how  to  obey.  Tbe  author  shows  the  mildness 
of  his  nature  in  his  advice  to  toasteTs  to  secure  the  fidelity  of 
slaves  by  tbe  pledges  of  wives  and  children,  and  to  indulge  them 
with  the  enjoyment  of  festivals  and  diversions,  of  which  their 
conditi<xi  stands  more  in  need  than  that  of  freemen.  In  tbe 
treatment  of  slaves  aad  peasants,  be  conndered  it  to  be  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  hit  tbe  middle  point  between  the  extremes  of  in- 
dulgence and  harshness ;  that  indulgence  which  is  productive 
of  insolence,  and  that  harshness  that  will  be  repaid  with  hatred. 

Xenoplion,  following  the  example  of  his  master,  Socrates, 
raises  no  ohjectioa  againtt  the  institution  of  slavery.  Plato,  in 
bis  Republic,  only  desires  that  no  Greeks  may  be  reduced  to 
slavery.  In  the  sixth  book  of  his  treatise  De  Legibus,  be  ad- 
verts to  the  question  of  tbe  expediency  of  slavery.  He  says 
that  many  slaves  have  been  found  superiour  in  their  kindness 
towards  masters,  lo  tbe  brothers  and  sons  of  the  family,  practis- 
ing all  6delity  both  tn  respect  to  persons  and  property.  On  tbe 
other  hand,  be  says,  that  there  seems  to  be  nothing  in  the  soul 
of  a  slave,  which  can  be  a  foundation  fur  trustworthiness,  verify- 
ing tbe  assertion  of  Homer,  that  in  the  day  when  Jupiter  makes 
slaves  of  men,  he  deprives  them  of  half  their  reason.  Alluding 
to  the  instances  of  the  Messenians  and  some  of  the  Italian  cities, 
be  remarks  that  tbe  slaves  have  caused  all  manner  of  disturb- 
ances, so  that  an  observer  considering  such  facts  would  be  dis- 
posed to  denounce  the  whole  system  as  inexpedient  and  worth- 
leas.  He  agrees  with  Aristotle,  that  it  is  of  the  first  importance, 
though  very  difficult,  to  preserve,  in  the  treatment  of  slaves,  tbe 
due  medium  between  severity  on  the  one  hand,  and  indulgence 
CO  tbe  other. 

How  a  thinking  and  philosophic  mind  couM  have  failed  to 
have  seen  the  utier  incongruity  heiween  tbe  boasted  freedom  (tf 
the  Greek  republics  and  the  iron  slavery  which  (hey  tolerated, 
seems  to  us  an  exceedingly  difficult  problem.-'  At  tbe  time  when 
Demosthenes  was  uttering  his  words  of  fire  to  the  few  thousands 
of  free  Athenians,  stimulating  them  to  rise  up  against  tbe  ag- 
gressioDS  of  the  northern  tyrant,  as  be  called  Philip,  there  were 
400,000  human  beings,  whose  life  end  liberty  were  at  the  mer- 
cy of  a  most  despotic  democracy.    We  shall,  however,  cease  to 
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wonder,  T^en  we  reflect  on  tbe  iDcocnstencies  of  human  ntture. 
In  all  ages  of  the  ivorld,  the  men,  who  have  been  most  jealous 
ofhberty  te  ihwr  own  pereoDs,  have  been  most  willin|;  to  take 
it  from  others.  The  booa  is  too  sweet  to  be  distribated.  The 
highest  2est  is  given  to  the  enjoyment  by  contrast.  The  liberty 
ooreted  is  thai  resulting  from  instant  obedience  to  every  ipe- 
oies  of  authority,  in  olber  words,  the  liberty  of  despotism.  If 
an  ancient  traveller  had  wished  to  have  sera  the  greatest 
amount  of  solid  happiness,  enjoyed  by  all  ranks,  he  must  have 
left  republican  Sparta  and  Athens,  and  nsited  tbe  vumarchy  of 
MacedoD.  We  ought,  however,  to  consider  that  the  civil  polity 
of  Greece  was  in  general  so  arranged  as,  perhaps,  to  render  sla- 
very indispensable.  The  institutions  of  Minos,  Lycureus,  and 
SoloD,  derived,  doubtless,  in  a  great  measure  from  Egypt  or 
from  some  other  oriental  source,  were  in  many  respects Tunda- 
mentally  wrong.  They  made  agriculture,  mBoufactures,  mer- 
cantile pursuits,  and  all  the  useful  arts,  unpopular.  The  &«e 
citizens  were  intended  either  for  soldiers,  or  politicians ;  the 
latter  oftentimes  furnishing  employment  for  the  former.  Spar- 
u,  as  has  been  remarked.  Was  saved  by  war  and  ruined  by 
peace.  The  theory  of  Lycurgus,  in  more  than  one  respect, 
was  at  war  with  the  human  race.  He  instilled  a  stoical  forti- 
tude into  the  bosoma  of  the  Spartans,  which  found  no  opportu- 
nity for  exercise,  except  in  enduring  the  chances  of  war,  or 
witnessing  the  anguish  of  the  Helots. 

In  the  numerous  wars,  which  desolated,  and  6na]ly  in  coo- 
junction  with  other  causes,  ruined  the  Grecian  States,  there  was 
one  signal  alleviation.  In  the  twenty  seven  years  of  the  P»- 
toponnesian  war,  along  with  the  vanous  miseries,  which  it  oc- 
casioned,  it  brought  very  important  benefits  to  tbe  slaves. 
When  all  the  neighbouring  republics  were  friendly,  tbe  slave  look- 
ed around  in  vain  lb r  refuge  from  the  cruelty  of  an  inhuman  ma^ 
ter ;  but  if  they  were  hostile,  it  behoved  equally  tbe  wealthy 
despot  of  many  slaves,  and  the  poor  tyrant  of  cme,  lo  beware 
bow  he  set  the  wretch  upon  comparing  the  risk  of  desertioa 
inth  the  hope  of  a  belter  service.  Even  at  Athens,  where  id 
general,  they  were  better  treated  than  elsewhere,  war  produ- 
ced regulations  to  soften  their  condition.  In  the  comedy  of 
Aristophanes  called  the  Clouds,  (v.  7)  we  find  an  old  coui>- 
try  gentleman  of  Attica  ludicrousiy  execratug  the  war,  because 
be  was  no  longer  allowed  to  beat  his  slaves. 

The  Grecian'  States- suffered  one  of  the  most  comiDoo  and 
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pCTaicious  erils  of  slaveiy — the  absence  of  an  enlightened  and 
viituous  mtddia  c]asa ; — that  part  in  society,  which  constitutes 
its  true  gkny  and  defence.  In  Athens,  this  class  of  men  could 
not  be  entrusted  with  any  public  office,  give  their  votss  in  the 
assemblies,  or  have  any  share  in  the  government.  They  were 
obliged  patiently  to  submit  to  all  the  Uws  enacted  by  the  citi- 
zens. Aristophanes  compares  them  to  chaff,  as  being  an  un- 
profitable and  useless  part  of  the  commonwealth.  The  women 
were  obliged  to  carry  vessels  of  water,  and  also  umbrellas  to  de- 
fend the  free  women  from  the  weather.  The  men  were  taxed 
twelve  drachmas  annually,  and  the  women  six.     Upon  non- 

Biyment  of  this  tax,  they  were  liable  to  be  sold  into  slavery, 
iogenes  Laenius  was  actually  sold  because  he  had  not  where> 
withal  to  pay  this  tribute.  This  was  a  natural  edect  of  the 
institution  of  slavery.  Almost  every  species  of  manual  labour 
was  conadered  degrading  because  performed  by  slaves.  Emi- 
grants, foreigners,  and  all  those,  who  were  not  citizens,  were 
in  general  compelled  to  resort  to  personal  labour  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  subsistence.  Consequently  in  the  view  of  public  opin- 
ion, they  were  fit  subjects  for  oppression  and  insult.  They  stood 
between  the  slaves  and  freemen,  and  felt  little  sympathy  for 
dtber,  and  in  case  of  an  insurrection,  took  part  with  the  stron- 
gest. It  was  a  grand  defect  in  the  Grecian  forms  of  govern- 
ment, that  they  did  not  adequately  provide  for  all  the  classes 
in  the  community.  A  large  part  of  the  population  was  cut  off 
from  all  sympathy  with  the  country.  Where  slaves  abound, 
rich  men  can  dispense  with  the  labour  of  the  poor,  while  the  poor 
profit,  in  no  way,  from  the  prosperity  of  the  rich.     The  conse- 

SjDces  of  this  state  of  things  forms  one  of  the  most  promment 
tures  of  Grecian  history. 

Greece  was  at  length  absorbed  in  the  Roman  empire.  Sub- 
sequently, the  Roman  slave  trade,  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
seems  to  have  been  mainly  carried  on  at  Detos.  That  island 
rose  into  importance,  as  a  commercial  place,  after  (he  fell  of 
Corinth,  and  grew  an  entrepdt,  for  trade  of  every  sort,  between 
ibe  East  and  West,  but  principally  for  that  in  slaves.  It  was 
resorted  to  by  the  Romans  more  than  by  any  other  people,  and 
die  slave  trade,  which  they  encouraged,  was  so  brisk,  that  the 
port  became  proverbial  for  such  traffic,  and  was  cap^le,  says 
Strabo,  of  importing  and  le-expoiting  10,000  slaves  in  a  single 
day.  The  Cilician  pirates  made  Delos  the  great  staple  for  the' 
sale  of  their  captives,  which  was  a  very  guniul  part  of  their  oc- 
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cupation.  Delos  ceased  to  be  the  great  mart,  after  the  Milb- 
tidatic  war ;  and  it  seems  probable,  that,  afterwards,  the  slave 
trade  was  transferred  to  the  various  ports  nearest  those  countries, 
whence  the  slaves  came  ;  and,  therefore,  perhaps,  to  the  cities 
upon  the  Euzine,  to  which  the  Komans  might  not  have  made 
direct  voyages  at  an  earlier  time.  Corinth  was  long  the  chief 
slave  mart  of  Greece,  and,  from  its  situation,  was  likely  to  have 
much  communication  wiih  the  ports  on  the  eastern  side  of 
luly  ;  but  we  meet  with  no  auiliority  for  believing,  that  the  Ro- 
mans resorted  much  tliither  for  slaves,  or  other  commodities, 
before  their  conquest  of  Greece. 

Id  tlie  epistles  of  Paul  to  tlie  Grecian  churches,  there  are  a 
few  allusions  to  sluvery.  Many  of  the  }ioor  choenix-meaturen 
of  Corinth,  weary  and  heavy  laden,  doubtless  welcomed  with 

i;reat  eagerness,  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  Though  among  the 
oolish  and  weak,  and  despised  things  of  that  luxurious  metrop- 
olis, yet  God  chose  them  to  be  the  freemen  of  the  heavenly 
city.  The  mstruciions  which  Paul  gave  to  them  were  of  this 
tenour  :  "  Let  every  man  abide  in  the  same  culling  wherein  he 
was  called.  Art  thou  called  being  a  servant  (^Savkot)  ?  care 
not  for  it ;  but  if  thou  mayesc  be  made  free,  use  it  rather. 
For  he  that  is  called  in  ilie  Lord,  being  a  servant,  is  the  Lord's 
(reeman ;  likewise,  he  thai  is  called  being  free,  is  Christ's  ser- 
vant. Ye  are  bought  with  a  price  j  be  not  yu  the  sen'ants  of 
men.  Brethren,  let  every  man  wherein  he  is  called,  therein 
abide  with  God."^  The  eihortaiion  which  Paul  gives  to  the 
Thessalonians  respecting  manual  labour,  shows  what  class  of  the 
community  he  was  addressing.''  The  same  apostle  directs  Ti- 
tus, who  had  been  left  in  Crete,  where  peasants  and  slaves, 
bearing  the  name  of  Pcriaeci,  Claratae,  and  Mnoitae,  bad  ex- 
isted from  the  earliest  times, to  "exhort  servants  to  be  obedient 
unto  their  own  masters,  and  to  piease  iheni  well  in  all  things ; 
not  answering  again,  hut  showing  all  good  fidelily  ;  ihot  they 
may  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  iheir  Saviour  in  all  things."^ 
The  apostle  here  adverts  to  those  vices,  to  which  slaves  in  all 
ages,  neve  been  peculiarly  addicted — pilfering  and  petulance. 
The  maid  at  PhiUppi,  who  had  the  spirit  of  divination,  or  of  a 

>  1  Cor.  7:20-34. 

«  L  The«.  4:  II.  2  Thess.  3: 10,  11,  12. 

•  TitUB*  9,  10.  also  Ariatotle'a  polili«i,  lik,  S. 
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■oothsajn'ne  demon,  and  who  was  very  pro6table  to  her  maaters, 
was  doubtless  a  slave.' 

There  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  material  difierence- 
on  the  whole,  between  the  treatment  experienced  by  the  slaves 
under  the  Grecian  and  the  Roman  govemraeoU.  The  Helot* 
might  have  enjoyed  some  advantages  from  the  fact  that  they 
were  the  property  of  the  State,  and  lived  away  from  the  imme- 
diate controul  of  masters,  in  a  condi^on  somewhat  similar  to  tliat 
of  the  serfs  of  modem  Russia,  yet  they  were  liable  to  the  hor- 
rible cryptia.  Previously  to  the  reign  of  Aatraiinus  Pius,  the 
slave  at  Rome  was  much  less  protected  by  law  and  public  feel- 
ing than  the  slave  at  Athens.  At  Sparta,  slaves  seem  to  have 
bad  hardly  any  hopes  of  ever  being  admitted  amongst  freemen. 
At  Athens,  emancipation  was  frequent ;  but  the  privileges  of 
citizens  rarely  foUowed,  even  to  a  limited  extent,  and  were  con- 
ferred by  public  authority  only.  At  Rome,  the  lowest  slave 
could  always  look  forward  to  manumissioo,  and  to  obtaining  tbe 
raiik  of  a  citizen,  through  the  sole  will  of  bis  master.  Still,  the 
Romans,  like^be  Greeks,  never  came  so  far  from  tbe  ori^nal 
new,  of  slaves  being  tbe  absolute  property  of  their  owner,  as  to 
consider  the  master's  rights  limited  to  the  unpaid  services  of  the 
slave,  and  his  power5restricted,to  those  of  a  domestic  magistrate, 
Sot  correction  of  slight  misconduct,  and  for  enforcement  of 
obedience  and  exertion.^ 

The  effect  of  Christianity,  in  melioratmg  the  usage  of  slaves, 
though  Dol  sudden,  was  important.  The  various  Christian 
emperours  issued  decrees,  abridging  the  power  of  masters,  and 
raising  slaves  above  the  level  of  insentient  creatures.  Tbe 
church  openly  condemned  the  barbarous  treatment  of  slaves. 
Clemens  Alexandrians  in  the  close  of  the  second  century,  for< 
bade  the  bishop  to  accept  the  oblations  of  cruel  and  sanguinary 
masters.  At  last  Justinian  did  most  to  encourage  improvement 
in  tbe  ccHidition  of  bondmen,  and  to  promote  the  ultimate  ex- 
tinction of  slavery.' 

>  Acts  16(  16. 

'  See  William  Blair's  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  Slavery  among  tb« 
Romuu,  London  1833.    Alao  Duolop's  History  of  Roi 

>  GibboD'i  Hiff.  Decline  nod  Pall,  chap.  41 
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ARTICLE  VI. 
The  British  Webt  Indies. 


The  possessiona  of  Creot  Britain  in  and  around  the  gutf  of 
Mexico  cannot  lail  to  be  objects  of  great  intereit  to  the  inbabir 
tants  of  the  United  StKtes.  They  lie  close  upon  our  borden. 
Tbe  cbaDoela  of  comruunication  are  numerous  and  unobstnicled. 
llxchanges  in  articles  of  commerce  are  varied  and  of  great  im- 
portance. The  colonies  are  now,  as  we  were  ooce,  depen- 
dencies of  an  European  State.  In  addiii(»i,  tbe  climntc, 
scenery,  natural  productions,  and,  particularly,  certain  classes  of 
the  population,  present  striking  points  of  analogy  to  tlie  Southern 
portions  of  this  country.  Tbe  sympathies  between  tbe  colour- 
ed inhabitants  of  the  two  regions  must  become  more  and  more 
quick  and  extensve.  Moral  and  political  changes  in  the  WeM 
mdies  must  exert  a  gradual  but  finally  a  great  efiect  on  the  ser- 
vile population  of  this  Union.  No  legal  enactmeata,  oo  armccl 
cordon  around  Florida  can  prevent  it.  News  of  tbe  progress 
of  freedom  will  Qy  faster  than  civil  proclamatioDS.  Humui 
^upatbies  cannot  he  blocked  up  by  negotiations  Dor  by  ships 
of  war.     Rumours  of  this  sort  will  float  on  tbe  winds  of  beav^ 

Besides,  one  of  tbe  most  interesting  experiments  erer  wil- 
aeeied  on  the  earth,  is  now  in  the  first  processes  of  develope- 
raent.  On  the  first  of  August  1834,  a  great  number  of  human 
beings  in  tbe  West  Indies  ceased  to  be  slaves.  They  are  now 
iha  subjects  of  written  laws,  of  a  free  constitution,  and  of  a  lim- 
ited monarchy,  instead  of  an  irresponsible  will,  and  of  a  grind- 
ing bondage.  This  grent  change  was  effected  too,  not  as  ia  tfa* 
case  of  Hayti,  by  the  sword  of  civil  and  servile  war,  but  by 
moral  influence  perseveringly  exerted.  In  carrying  the  eman-  - 
cipaiion-bill  through  parliament,  the  British  nation  exhibited  a 
iar  nobler  spectacle,  than  in  conquering  the  hundred  millions  of 
Easieirn  India,  or  in  staying,  on  the  fields  of  Belgium,  the  mod- 
ern despot,  or  even  in  carrying  her  representative  reform  thiou^ 
fierce  opposition  to  full  success.  It  was  a  great  achievement  of 
philanthropy,  wrought  out  before  the  civilized  world.  Stilt,  the 
experiment  is  only  in  its  inceptive  stage.     Tbe  negroes  are  yet. 
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ID  mutj  req>ecH,  in  IxHidage.  The  mind  is  to  be  dismthralkd. 
The  will  is  to  be  tatwed,  aod  rradered  capable  of  felf-govero' 
aunt.  Tbe  affeetioos  are  to  be  purified  and  elerated  by  the 
beni^  influences  of  Christianity^.  We  shall  watch  with  great 
interest  tbe  progress  of  the  change.  We  shall  look  for  some 
imerestiog  pbeoomena  in  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind 
and  character.  The  popular  theories  of  Atrican  imbecility 
will  either  receive  cfuifinnation,  or  be  put  to  flight.  There  is 
good  sense  and  christian  benevolence  enough  in  Great  Britain 
to  supply  all  needed  intellectual  and  moral  aj^aratns,  so  tliH 
Ibers  shall  be  no  failure,  unless  it  result  from  tbe  intrinsic  fee- 
Ucneas  and  perversity  oj'  the  African  intellect.  At  the  same 
tine,  we  must  wait  with  patience.  Nations  cannot  be  renovat- 
ed in  a  day.  Tbe  conjoined  influence  of  African  superstition, 
aod  of  an  iron  serritnde,  extending  tbrougb  several  generatioos, 
with  all  its  accompanying  sensuality  and  debasement,  cannot  be 
broken  up  at  once.  The  gospel  itself,  tvithout  miraculous  in- 
terference, is  not  adequate  to  the  work  of  revolutionizing  instan- 
taneously, tbe  inteflectual  and  moral  nature  of  man.  Afncan 
iMrikct  is  in  a  dead  calm.  No  signs  of  life,  it  may  be,  pervade 
(he  inert  mass.  More  than  one  or  two  gmierations  must  pass 
tway  before  the  cluldreD  of  Ethiopia  can  stand  on  a  level  with 
tbe  Anglo.Saxons.  How  slow  was  the  improvement  of  the  an- 
cestors of  these  very  Ai^ki-Saxons,  for  several  generations  af- 
ter they  emerged  from  the  forests  of  Germany ;  and  that  too, 
wider  all  tbe  advantages  of  a  temperate  climate,  and  of  tbe  ex- 
utements  growing  out  (ji  war  and  of  a  piratical  commerce  ? 

This  snl^ct  it  will  be  seen,  is  one  of  permanent  ieterest,  and 
is  well  desnring  of  a  place  in  tbe  pages  of  the  Repository  and 
sad  Oluerver.  It  is  our  iotention,  as  far  as  possible,  to  mako 
this  publication  a  store-bouse  of  matters  of  enduring  interest  and 
value,  not  only  in  respect  to  biblical  and  classical  literature,  bat 
m  le^ard  to  poKtical  phifosopby,  and  human  improvemetK  iiv 
general.  For  these  reasons,  we  proceed  to  embody  some  of 
the  tMore  important  facts  and  statements  concerning  ue  Britiafa 
West  India. 

It  is  tbe  recorded  tradition  of  Plato,  and  of  other  ancient 
wiiien»  that  at  a  period  trf  time  indefinitely  remote,  there  ex- 
iiMd  a  vaA  insular  terntoty,  stretching  beyond  the  coasts  of  AF- 
VK»  and  Eaiope,  which  bore  the  appellation  of  .^danttu;  and 
tint  fee  three  di^s  this  west^n  lamd  wis  sboken  to  its  fdwda- 
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uons  by  the  incessant  and  hourly  concuasiona  of  an  earthquake, 
when  at  length  it  yielded  to  some  my^rions  power,  and  sunk 
with  its  immense  populauon  into  the  bosom  of  the  ocean.  la 
suhsequent  times,  pieces  of  curiously  carved  wood,  large  j<Mnt- 
ed  reeds,  and  trees  of  a  kind  unknown  in  Europe,  were  picked 
Vf  to  the  westward  of  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  at  the  Azures  af- 
ter long  coDtinueil  westerly  winds.  At  Flores,  the  bodies  of 
two  human  beings  were  washed  ashore,  whose  colour  and  fea- 
tures were  distinct  from  those  of  any  men,  who  had  before  been 
Imown.  Urged  by  these  and  by  some  sound  geographical  rea- 
soninEs,  Christopher  Columbus  sailed  from  Patos,  Spain,  on  the 
3d  of  August,  1492,  and  on  the  12th  of  Octc^r  discovered 
San  Salvador,  one  of  the  Bahamas.  Cuba  was  the  next  island 
of  imporunce  discovered  ;  subsequently,  HispanioJa,  Trinidad, 
Jamaica,  Porto  Rico,  etc.  For  some  years,  the  Spaniards 
were  left  in  almost  undisturbed  possession  of  these  islands,  many 
of  which  they  had  colonized,  hut  the  French  and  English  soon 
began  to  molest  them.  The  first  English  vessels  seen  m  the 
West  Indies,  were  two  ships  of  war,  under  SebasdanCabot  and 
Sir  Thomas  Pert,  vice  admiral  of  England,  in  1517.  They 
touched  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  and  then  proceeded  to  Hiapa- 
niola  and  Porto  Rico-  The  first  trading  English  vessel  which 
viuied  the  islands,  arrived  at  Porto  Rico,  in  1519,  being,  as 
was  said  by  the  captain,  sent  by  the  king  to  ascertain  the  state 
of  those  istends,  of  which  there  was  so  much  talk  in  Europe. 
The  Spaniards  al  St.  Domingo  fired  on  her  and  compelled  her 
to  return  to  Porto  Rico.  The  govemour  blamed  them  for  not 
sinkii^  her,  and  preventing  any  digsemination  in  England  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  West  indies.  An  English  fleet  under  the 
command  of  captain  Hawkins,  visited  the  West  Indies  in  1 566  i 
another,  in  1573,  under  Francis  Drake ;  and  a  third,  in  1595, 
under  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Barbadoes  was  the  first  lerrilory 
colonized  by  the  British,  having  been  occupied  fay  the  servants 
of  Sir  William  Courteen,  in  1624. 

When  Columbus  first  discovered  the  new  world,  he  found 
the  conUnent,  and  every  island,  however  small,  densely  peopled 
with  a  mild,  and  generous  race  of  men,  (not  the  Caribs)  with 
skins  of  a  copper  or  light  bronze  colour,  long  silky  black  hair, 
finely  formed  limbs,  and  pleasing  features ;  in  some  instances 
warlike,  and  considerably  civilized ;  in  others,  living  in  luxti- 
rious  idJenesa,  under  the  evervtting  efieoti  of  a  trofnCal  climate. 
Wtbin  a  few  short  yean  after  the  discovery  of  ttie  Isluda  by 
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the  SpmUi,  the  natives  were  swept  from  the  eertb,  like  leaves 
from  an  aiitimtnal  forest.  Countless  mjriads  sank  tnto  an  un- 
timely grave,  through  the  murderous  avarice  of  the  Spanish  ad- 
venturers. BeuBoni  states  that  of  2,000,000  Indians  in  the 
island  Hispaniola,  when  discovered  by  Columbus,  in  1492,  not 
Doore  than  one  hundred  andfijiy  were  alive  in  1 545 !  The  In- 
dians in  Cuba  to  avoid  working  in  the  mines,  destroyed  them- 
■elves  in  great  numbers,  notwithstanding  all  the  e^rts  of 
the  Spaniards  to  prevent  them.  The  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren of  a  village,  containing  50  houses,  were  found  at  day- 
light all  hanging  to  the  treee.  Within  three  years  after  the 
death  of  Columbus,  i.  e.  in  1509,  tlie  Spanish  Court  divided 
tbe  Darien  government  between  Alfonso  d'  Ojeda  and  Diego 
Niecuesa,  authorizing  them  jointly  and  severally  to  make  what 
use  they  pleased  of  the  unoccupied  island  of  Jamaica  as  a  gar- 
den, whence  provisions  might  be  obtained,  and  as  a  nursery 
whence  tiavei  might  be  procured  to  work  in  tbe  mines.  The 
result  of  such  orders  in  such  times  may  be  easily  imagined ; 
a  contest  arose  between  the  provincial  governours,  who  should 
make  tbe  most  of  the  unfortunate  islanders  and  their  country. 
Towns  and  villages  were  laid  waste  and  burned  ;  the  slightest 
resistance  was  returned  wiili  indiscriminate  slaughter  ;  the  ca- 
ciques or  ^luefs  murdered  in  cold  blood ;  tbe  women,  who  tempt- 
ed the  pasuons  of  the  invaders,  became  victims  to  their  sensu- 
ality ;  and  tortures  of  the  most  horrid  nature  were  resorted  to 
for  the  purpse  of  forcing  adisclosureofthat  which  the  Spaniards 
eagerly  thirsted  for — gold.  In  1658,  it  is  stated  that  the  native 
inhabitants  of  Jamaica  had  entirely  perished,  and  the  Spaniards 
cultivated  the  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Jago  de  la  Vega, 
by  means  of  the  few  slaves  which  they  were  enabled  to  pur- 
chase. Gage,  writing  in  1637,  says,  "This  island  was  once 
very  populous,  but  is  now  almost  destitute  of  Indians,  for  the 
Spaniards  have  slab  in  it  more  than  60,000 ;  insomuch  that 
women,  as  well  here  as  on  the  continent,  did  kill  their  children, 
belbre  tliey  had  given  them  birth,  that  ibey  might  not  in  any  way 
serve  so  cruel  a  naiioo."  When  the  Spaniards  took  possessron 
of  Trinidad  in  1 586,  the  Indians  fell  a  sacrifice  to  tbe  same  cu- 
pidity and  Ingolry,  which  made  a  desert  of  Jamaica.  They 
drafted  off  to  the  mines  those  who  escaped  a  more  sanguinary 
death  by  fire  or  the  sword. 
In  Older  that  our  Kibeequant  observations  may  be  better  un- 
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dsntood,  we  will  now  proceed  to  givs  &  few  gflognpUeal  tod 
other  denils  respecting  each  of  the  islands  and  dependenciei. 

Oviana.  British  Guiana,  embracing  the  aettlements  on  the 
rivers  Essequibo,  Demerare,  and  Berbice,  and  covering  an  area 
of  nearly  100,00€  square  miles,  extends  above  200  nules  from 
east  to  west,  along  that  alluvial  portion  of  the  South  American 
continent,  termed  the  Main,  which  is  fotned  hy  the  delta  of 
the  Amazon  and  Orinoco,  havmg  for  its  boundaries  on  the  east 
the  oioutb  of  the  river  Coiirantyn,in  lat.  6°  10'  north,  kmg.  56° 
3"  west ;  on  the  west  the  boundaries  of  Colombia,  between  the 
Baryma  and  Pomeroon  rivers,  about  lat.  8°  north,  long.  60"  west; 
to  the  southward,  it  extends  about  100  leagues,  or  perhaps  to 
a  mountain  range,  extending  to  within  two  degrees  of  the  equa- 
tor. As  early  as  1 580,  the  Dutch  attempted  to  ibrm  si^bU  settle- 
ments along  this  coast.  In  1581,  the  Sutes  General  of  Hd' 
land  permitted  certain  individuals  to  trade  to  the  coast.  Ease- 
quibo,  was  taken  by  the  English,  and  afterwards  plund^ed  by 
the  French  ;  but  both  were  expelled  from  the  Dutch  settle- 
ments, in  the  following  year,  by  an  expedition  from  Holland.  , 
A  most  disastrous  negro  insurrection  took  place  in  Berbice  in 
1763,  from  which  the  colony  was  not  relieved  until  after  elev- 
en months'  desolation,  and  only  then  by  the  arrival  of  a  strong 
squadron  from  Holland.  Since  1803,  these  settlements  have 
belonged  to  great  Britain.  In  1813,  all  distinctions  between 
the  colonies  of  Essequibo  and  Demerara  were  abcdisbed,  aiid 
the  name  of  the  capital  was  changed  from  Suebrook  to  George- 
Town.  In  1814,  Demerara,  Essequibo,  and  Berbice  were  final- 
ly ceded  to  Great  Britain,  with  the  condition  that  the  Dutch 
proprietors  should  have  liber^,  under  certain  regulations,  to 
trade  with  Holland.  The  year  1818  witnessed  the  first  intro- 
duction of  trial  by  jury  and  the  commission  of  oyer  and  termin- 
er. A  serioufl  insurrection  of  the  slaves  took  p^ce  on  the  east 
of  the  Demerara  river,  m  1633,  which  was  finally  suppreated ; 
Rev.  John  Smith,  a  missmoary  of  the  London  Society,  wu 
condemDod  to  death  for  the  alleged  but  unproved  accusation  of 
inciting  the  slaves  to  rebellion.  His  sentence  was  commuted 
at  home  lb  total  banishment  from  the  West  Indies.  He  died 
in  prison  pending  the  sentence.  In  1831,  the  colwiies  of  Eaee 
quiho,  Demerara,  and  Berbice  were  united  into  one  KorenuDeat, 
and  called  British  Guiana.     The  country  ofien  a  nukfiil  field 
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for  tha  wA'agtrf  of  tfas  emigrant,  the  enUiprise  of  the  mercbuit 
aad  the  rasetrches  of  men  of  science.  Milliooi  of  Kres  of 
fertile  land,  nov  lying  waste,  are  adapted  to  the  cultivatioa  of 
erery  trofncal  product,  of  which  the  mother  country  stands  in 
need. 

Jamtnca.  Jamaica,  or  as  it  was  called  by  the  Indians,  Xay- 
roaca,  is  an  island  160  miles  loog  and  45  broad,  ccntainjog 
4,000,000  acres.  It  is  situated  between  the  parallela  of  17' 
35'  and  18<>  30'  north  lat.,  and  76o  and  78o  40'  west  long., 
4000  miles  south  west  of  England,  90  miles  west  of  St.  Ekt- 
mingo,  the  same  distance  south  of  Cuba,  and  43&  miles  north 
of  Canhageoa,  on  the  South  American  continent.  It  was  dis- 
covered by  Columbus  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  May,  1494, 
during  his  secoud  expeditioo  to  the  new  world.  The  first  per- 
manent settlement  was  made  in  1509  by  Diego  Columbus,  the 
son  of  the  great  navigator,  who  despatched  Don  Juand'  Esqui- 
mel,  with  seventy  men,  for  this  purpose.  This  partyformed  a 
settlement  at  SanU  Gloria.  In  1580,  owing  to  the  jimction 
of  the  crowns  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  territorial  right  of  Ja^ 
maica  was  vested  in  the  royal  house  of  Braganza,  and  the  Por- 
tuguese, who  emigrated  to  the  island,  gave  new  life  to  the  settle- 
ment. Little  is  known  of  the  internal  history  of  the  island  up 
to  the  period  of  the  Briush  conquest  in  1G55.  At  that  time, 
there  were  only  about  1 500  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  with  an 
equal  number  of  mulattoes  and  slaves.  Jamaica  was  attacked 
by  a  force  of  6,500  Englishmen,  sent  out  by  OUver  Cromwell, 
on  the  3d  of  May  1655,  after  having  been  one  hundred  and 
ibrty  ax  years  in  the  possession  of  Spain.  It  was  taken  with 
but  little  resistance.  Under  the  government  of  Cokmel  D'  Oy- 
ley,  Jamaica  became  the  head  quarters  of  the  pirates  or  buc- 
caneers, who  infested  these  seas,  and  derived  inordinate 
weahh  from  the  plunder  of  the  Spanish  colonies  and  fleets. 
The  tables  and  household  utensils  of  the  colonists  were  of  nl- 
ver  and  gold,  and  their  horses  were  sometimes  shod  with  silver. 
In  1659,  the  population  of  the  island  was  rated  at  4,500  whites, 
and  1,400  negroes.  In  1664,  the  first  assembly  of  Jamaica 
was  coDveoed  by  the  lieutenant  govemour.  It  consisted  of  30 
members.  This  early  establishment  of  a  popular  legislative 
assembly  was  attended  with  signal  advantages,  for  64  years, 
it  carried  on  a  contest  to  secure  the  means  of  defending  itself 
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■gainit  the  crown,  ind  for  eoi^reli\o%  the  cxpeBdkiira  of  its 
onn  suppKes.  In  1684,  the  first  inaarrectkxi  of  the  negraw 
oocurreii.  It  was  bowerer  soon  suppressed.  On  tlie  7th  of 
June,  1692,  at  mhl-dRy,  3000  of  the  inhabituits  of  Foit  Royml 
were  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake.  An  epidemic  followed, 
which  carried  off  3000  more.  In  1698,  the  Dopulation  amount- 
ed>to  7365  whites  and  40,000  negroes.  The  year  1760  wit- 
nessed one  of  the  desperate  insurrectioos  of  the  ilavM,  iriuoh 
ended  ia  the  deslnictioR  of  the  greater  part  of  the  insargents. 
Ntnet7  white  persons  fell  in  the  rebellion,  400  of  the  rdwl  ne- 
groes were  slaio.  Many  destroyed  themselves  in  the  wooAs 
rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  their  former  masters,  and  600 
were  transported  to  Honduras.  The  number  of  slaves  aunw- 
klly  imponed  about  tliis  period,  amounted  to  16,000.  The 
Maroon  war  brought  on  by  the  intemperate  policy  of  the  earl 
of  Balcatns,  in  1795,  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  liTes  of 
many  brave  men,  and  in  the  removal  of  the  surviving  Marooos 
to  Nova  Scotia  and  subsequently  to  Sierra  Leone.  Jamaica  b 
Tuled  by  a  govemour,  or  captain  general,  appoiated  by  tfae 
■crown,  aided  by  a  council  of  twelve,  somewhat  nmilar  to  tbe 
British  house  o^  lords ;  and  a  house  of  assembly  answmng  to 
the  Brirish  house  of  commons.  The  council  is  genenlly  ap- 
pointed by  the  king,  through  the  secretary  of  state  for  tbe  col- 
oDJes,  from  among  tbe  most  respecuble  colonists,  who  ere  ex 
officio  justices  of  the  peace.  The  lieutenant  govemour,  chief 
justice,  attorney  general,  and  tbe  bishop,  are  all  ex  offitao  mem- 
bers of  the  council,  each  merober  of  which  is  removed  at  tha 
pleasure  of  the  king.  The  assembly  consists  of  45  membcn, 
each  of  the  pariEhes  sending  two  refu-esentaiives,  and  Spaoiib- 
TowR,  Kingston,  and  Port  Royal  one  addiiional  metaber  eaob. 
A  represemative  must  possess  a  free  hold  of  £300  per  annom. 
Tfae  council  and  general  assemUy,  with  tbe  concurrenoe  of  die 
U^,  or  ills  representative,  the  governour,  may  make  Jaws, 
'Statutes  and  ordinances  for  the  public  pe«!e  and  welfare.  Tbe 
king  and  peHiament  do  not  impose  any  duty  payable  in  tbe 
fxilonies  except  for  the  regulation  of  commerce,  the  prodi>ce 
vhereof  is  iKit  applied  to  tbe  use  of  tbe  colony  in  windi  it  is 
'jtavied.  Tbe  present  ^vemour  is  tbe  morquiB  of  Sligo ;  biB 
■m^  k  £5,606.  The  total  expenses  tot  4831  was  £870, 
fieo,  (tf  which  tbe  clergy  of  tbe  establisbed  -cburafa  xetmnd 
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Trinidad.  Tbis  Uatid  u  very  favounbljr  situated  bt  com- 
marce,  maritime  stroigth,  aod  political  impoitance  at  the 
moulhs  of  the  Orisoco.  It  is  in  lat.  9«  30'  to  10°  15'  nonb, 
and  long.  60»  30'  to  61o  30'  west.  It  is  separated  Trom  the 
pnTJoce  of  Cumana,  oo  the  South  American  oontinent,  by  the 
gulf  (^  Paria ;  it  is  90  miles  long  hy  bO  broad,  with  aa  area  of 
3400  square  miles,  or  1,536,000  acres.  According  to  the  o- 
wmoo  of  some  it  was  named  Trinidad,  after  the  Ho)y  Trinity. 
It  became  a  British  colony  in  1797,  having  been  tnlcen  from 
the  Spanish  by  admiral  Harvey  and  general  Abercrombie. 
The  lertUi^  of  the  soil,  its  inagnificeDt  vegetaiioa,  beautiful 
rivers,  forests  of  palms,  groves  of  citrons,  hedges  of  spices  and 
perfumes,  its  succulent  roots,  deUcious  herbs  and  fruits,  abun- 
dant and  nourishing  food,  its  6ne  skies  and  atmosphere  have  given 
to  Trinidad  the  name  of  the  Indian  Paradite.  The  govern- 
ment b  nearly  despotic,  though  nominally  vested  in  part  in 
an  executive  and  legislative  committee.  The  executive 
couqihI  consists  of  three  offkial  members,  the  colonial  sec- 
retary, colonial  treasurer  and  attorney  general,  selected  from 
^  legislative  councils.  They  are  merely  counsellors  of  the 
governour,  who  may  follow  their  advice  or  not  as  he  pleases. 
The  legislative  council  consists  of  twelve  members,  six  of 
whom  hold  their  office  and  salaries  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
crown.  No  measure  can  be  proposed  to  the  committee 
ffhieb  the  goveraout  objects  to. 

Tobago-  Tobago,  or  Tobacco,  has  been  termed  the  "  Md- 
gnchtdy  ble"  because  when  viewed  from  the  north,  it  seems  to 
be  only  a  mass  of  lofty,  gloomy  mountains,  with  bleak  precipices, 
descending  abruptly  to  the  sea ;  on  a  nearer  approach,  the  isl- 
and exhU>ils  a  veiy.  irregular  aspect ;  it  is  principally  composed 
of  conical  hills,  of  basaltic  formation.  It  is  the  most  southerly 
of  the  Carihbee  Islands,  six  miles  east  of  Trinidad,  and  73  west 
td  Grenada.  It  a  33  miles  long  and  13  broad,  with  an  area 
of  44  square  miles.  Lat.  11°  16'  north,  long.  60°  30*  west. 
It  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1496.  In  1580,  the  British 
Bag  was  planted  on  the  island.  In  1654,  some  Dutch  mer- 
efaanla  formed  a  permanent  settlement  on  the  island.  After  va- 
ttous  alternations  between  contending  powers,  the  island  was 
taken  from  the  French,  in  March  1793,  hy  general  Cuyler,  for 
&eat  Britian,  iii  whose  possession  it  has  remained  ever  since. 
Tobago  is  ruled  by  a  goveniour,  cooncil  and  house  of  assembly, 
ndiose  powers  and  author!^  are  similar  to  those  of  Jamaica. 
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Gremada.  Tfa«  geoeral  aspect  of  Grmada  is  extremely 
lovely,  but  mouoiaiDOua  and  picturesque.  Tbeimeriour  md' 
north  west  coast  consist  of  piles  of  conical  hills,  some  of  tbem 
rising  to  the  height  of  3000  feet.  It  is  the  most  southerly  of  the 
Antilles.  Lat.  12°  20'  and  ll"  58'  north,  long.  61"  20'  and 
61o  35'  nest,  60  miles  from  Tohago,  length  25  miles,  breadih 
12  ;  80,000  acres.  It  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1498. 
It  remained  for  a  century  in  peaceable  possession  of  the  natives. 
In  1650,  the  French  governour  of  Martinique  invaded  the  isl- 
and, and  committed  horrible  atrocities.  A  colony  was  estab- 
lished on  the  ruins  of  the  native  population.  Grenada  was 
6nally  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  1763.  A  legislative  assembly 
was  granted  by  England,  and  the  Grenadians  resisted  the  im- 
position of  the  4i  per  cent  duties.  The  crown  persisting  in  its 
claim,  issue  was  joined  before  the  judges  of  the  court  of  King's 
Bench  in  England.  The  case  was  elaborately  argued  four 
several  times.  In  1774,  lord  chief  Justice  Mansfield  pronounc- 
ed judgment  of^ainst  the  crown.  The  duty  In  question  was 
abolished,  not  only  in  Grenada,  but  in  Dominica,  at.  Vincent's 
and  Tobago.  In  1795,  an  insurrection  occurr«d,  which  was 
not  put  down,  till  the  lapse  of  a  year  and  a  half.  The  island  is 
in  general  fertile,  and  well  cultivated.  Light  of  the  principal 
estates  are  now  cultivated  in  sugar.  The  people  are  ruled  by 
a  lieutenant  governour,  council  and  house  of  assembly,  whose 
powers  are  similar  to  those  described  in  Jamaica.  Tlie  council 
consists  of  12  members,  and  the  assembly  of  26. 

■Sit.  yincentU.  The  character  of  this  island  is  decidedly 
volcanic.  The  mountains  are  hold,  sharp,  and  abrupt  in  their 
terminations,  with  deep  intervening  glens,  and  bounded  by  a 
lofty  and  rocky  coast.  It  is  about  18}  miles  long,  and  11  broad, 
containing  84,286  acres,  nearly  equidistant  from  Grenada  and 
Barbadoes.  Lac.  13'>  10'  north,  long.  60°  37' west.  It  was 
discovered  by  Columbus  Jan.  22,  1498.  The  native  Caribs 
remained  nearly  undisturbed  till  1719,  when  the  French  sent 
over  some  settlers  from  Martinique,  a  few  of  whom  succeeded 
in  establishing  themselves.  In  1763,  tlw  island  was  ceded 
in  perpetuity  to  Great  Britain.  In  1779,  it  was  taken  by 
the  French.  In  1790,  a  dreadful  hurricane  occurred,  vriuch 
destroyed  a  great  part  of  the  buildings  on  the  islaud.  In 
1783,11  was  restored  to  Great  Britain.  In  1795,  a  sangvina* 
ry  insurrection  took   place,  which  lasted  two  years.     In  1812, 
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it  lofiarad  ttom  rd  eruption  of  die  Soufiriere,  a  volcanic 
mouatain.  It  also  was  devaauted  by  the  hurricane  of  1831. 
The  governouQt  of  the  island  is  composed  of  the  governour, 
council  and  assembly ;  the  former  is  cbancellor,  ordinary  and 
vice  admiral.  The  council  consists  of  12  members,  mostly 
appointed  through  tbe  influence  of  the  govemour.  The  as- 
sembly consists  of  19  members.  Tbe  three  branches  assimilate  ' 
their  proceedings  as  nearly  as  possible  to  those  of  Great  Britain. 

Barbadoet.  This  ancient  colony  is  situated  at  the  south  east 
extremity  of  the  great  American  Archipelago,  iu  lat.  13"  5' 
north,  long.  59"  41'  west,  extending  22  miles  in  length  and  14 
in  breadth,  with  a  surface  of  106,470  acres.  Though  generally 
level,  except  in  the  north  east  quarter,  called  Scotland,  which  is 
about  1100  feet  above  the  sea,  it  has  a  very  beautiful  appear- 
ance, owing  to  its  extensive  cultivation,  and  sloping  Gelds  or 
terraces.  It  is  probably  of  volcanic  origin.  Bridgetown,  the 
cspital,  has  about  30,000  houses.  The  island  remained  un- 
known for  a  century  after  the  discoveries  of  Columbus.  The 
first  indication  of  its  existence  in  the  charts  of  European  naviga- 
tors was  in  1600.  The  settlement  of  a  town  was  commenced 
in  1625,  by  Sir  William  Courteen,  an  English  merchant.  Id 
1645,  the  island  was  divided  into  four  parishes,  a  general  as- 
sembly instituted,  composed  of  t^vo  deputies  elected  in  each 
parish  from  the  majority  of  freeholders,  a  church  built  in  each 
parish  and  a  minister  appointed.  In  1649,  a  formidable  insurrec- 
tion of  the  slaves  took  place,  and  a  day  was  6xed  on  for  the 
massacre  of  all  the  white  inhabitants.  Of  tbe  leading  negroes, 
28  were  gibbetted.  In  1780,  Barbadoes  was  ravaged  by  a 
terrific  hurricane,  which  lasted  48  hours,  and  devastated  the  isl- 
and. The  loss  of  lives  amounted  to  3000,  and  of  property  to 
£1,018,928.  Hurricanes,  earthquakes,  and  slave  insurrections 
make  up  the  principal  features  of  the  latter  years  of  the  history 
of  Barbadoes.     The  government  is  similar  to  that  of  Jamaica. 

St.  Lucia.  Lat.  13°  50'  north,  long.  60°  58'  west,  32  miles 
long,  12  broad,  containing  37,500  acres  of  land.  It  is  divided 
longitudinally  by  a  ridge  of  lofty  hills.  It  was  discovered  on 
St.  Lucia's  day,  and  was  first  setded  by  the  English  about  1635. 
It  has  experienced  tbe  fortunes  of  war  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
it  13  now  an  English  colony,  with  a  French  population,  man- 
ners,  and  language.  A&irs  are  administered  by  a  govemour 
and  council,  vritli  Freiwh  laws. 
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thmniea.  DominSca  isomortheTolcanicislesoftlw  mat, 
with  lofin',  rugged  RKHintaiiis,  ind  fertile  inteirvefiiQg  nSkiff, 
watered  by  about  thirty  fine  rivers.  Itwaaconndered  by  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Spain  as  a  neutral  island  till  1759,  when  it 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain.  Lai^e  quantiues 
of  free  stone  are  imported.  Lat.  15°  25' north,  long.  61*  !5' 
west,  38  miles  in  length,  and  16  in  breadth,  186,436  acres. 
Iliere  is  a  lieutenant  gorerootir,  a  council  of  twelve,  and  « 
representative  legislative  assembly  of  nineteeo  members  to  ad- 
minister the.  afiairs  of  the  colonists. 

Montierrat.  Lat.  I6»4T  north,  long.  es'lS"  west.  Length. 
12  miles ;  breadth  7J ;  30,000  acres.  The  island  was  discover- 
ed and  named  Montserrat,  by  the  sailors  of  Columbus,  a  name 
indicative,  in  the  Spanish,  of  its  broken  and  mountainous  ap- 
pearance. From  the  peculiar  elasticity  of  its  atmosphere,  and 
the  grandeur  of  iu  mountains,  it  is  called  the  Montpellier  of  the 
West.  The  executive  is  embodied  in  the  goveromeDt  of  Aa- 
tinia,  but  the  islanders  enjoy  their  separate  council  and  house 
at  assembly,  the  former  consisting  of  six  members,  and  the  lat- 
ter of  eight. 

Antigua.  This  i^and  is  nearly  of  an  oval  shape,  with  an 
extremely  irregular  coast,  and  indented  with  numerous  bays. 
No  island  in  the  West  Indies  can  boast  so  many  good  harbours. 
It  was  discovered  by  Columbus,  in  1493,  and  named  by  him 
from  a  church  in  Seville.  It  was  colonized  by  Sir  Thomas 
Warner,  with  a  few  English  families,  in  1632.  The  govern- 
ment of  AntigtiB  consists  of  a  governour,  legislative  council,  and 
house  of  assembly.  The  latter  has  a  speaker  and  25  members, 
representing  the  capital,  St.  Johns,  and  the  six  parishes  into 
which  the  island  is  divided.  The  governour  of  Antigua  is  also 
commander  in  chief  of  Montserrat,  Barbuda  (a  small  island, 
with  1500  inhabitants,)  St  Christopher's,  Nevis,  AnguiUa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  Dominica. 

St.  Chriitopher't,  or  St.  KttU.  Lat.  17a  ig'  north,  63o 
40'  west,  68  square  miles,  named  after  the  great  navigator  by 
whom  it  was  discovered  in  1493.  It  was  settled  by  Sir  Thom- 
as Warner  in  1633,  with  fourteen  Londoners.  There  is  a  lieu- 
tenant governour,  council  and  bouse  of  assembly. 

ffevit.  This  island  was  6r9t  ccrfooiied  by  Wamsr  wiA  ■' 
bw  Euglishmeo  in  16S8.     It  is  saparaMi  froa  9t.  Eitt'i  by  » 
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mnk  ^Kiut  two  odes  brotd.  It  b  a  au^  momitain,  4  oolw 
ia  kogth,  3  in  faratdth,  wilh  on  inn  of  30  tquw*  ouIm.  1« 
It  is  like  ifati  of  St.  Christopher's. 


^nguUta.  Lat.  18°  north,  long.  64o  nest.  Leogtii  30  miles, 
breadth  3  ;  from  its  shape  called  Anguilla  or  Snake  Island.  It 
was  discovered  and  coloaized  by  the  En^ish,  in  1650,  in 
whose  possession  it  has  ever  since  remained. 

T«rt<^  and  the  Virgin  blamU.  The  ^^r^n  IsUnds,  m> 
named  by  Ckdumbus,  on  discovery  in  1492,  in  booour  of  the 
J  1,000  TJrgiiis  in  the  Romish  ritual,  are  a  ckster  of  lofVy  islets 
atid  rocks,  50  in  number,  to  the  north-weat  of  the  Leeward 
lalands,  about  73  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  48  from  oortb  to 
south.  Tortola,  the  capital,  is  in  18°  20'  north  lal.,  and  64°  39' 
weM  long.  The  Virgin  Islands  are  divided  between  the  British, 
Danes  and  Spaniards,  tbe  east  division  belonging  to  the  British. 
They  are  under  the  government  of  St.  Kltt's.  Tortola  has  a 
cmiDcil  and  assembly  of  its  own. 

TV  Bahamat.  This  group  of  islands,  reefs,  and  quays, 
termed  the  Lucayos  (or  keys)  or  Bahamas,  extend  in  a  cres- 
cent-like form,  37"  50'  north  lat.,  and  79"  5'  west  loog.,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  600  miles.  San  Sdvador,  one  of  these  islaods, 
was  the  6rst  land,  discovered  in  the  new  world.  The  Bahamas 
were  thee  densely  peopled  by  a  mild  Indian  race,  who  were 
soon  shipped  offto  work  in  the  mines  of  Mexico,  lo  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century,  tbe  Bahamas  became  a  rendezvous 
lor  pirates.  They  have  been  in  possession  of  England  since 
1783.  None  of  the  islets  are  elevated,  all  being  evidently  tbe 
work  of  the  coral  insect.  The  government  of  the  Bahamas  is 
modelled  after  that  of  England. 

TSe  SermtidM,  The  Bermndts,  or  Sotner  Islaitds,  nom 
duKi  300  In  number,  lie  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  in  lat.  32o  30' 
north,  long.  64i>  50^  west,  about  600  miles  east  of  South  Car- 
olina, the  nearest  point  of  North  America,  and  containing  about 
14,000  acres  of  land.  They  were  discovered  in  1532,  by  J. 
Ben»i*dez,  a  Spaniard,  who  found  them  uninhabited.  Sir  George 
Saaoers  was  wrecked  opon  them  in  1609,  and  made  bis  way 
10  Vii^it,  in  a  vessel,  coosirucled  of  cedar.  Tbe  islands  were 
waled  «bartly  after  from  Vir^ia  tmd  England.  They  have 
d  in  Ifae  uniotemipted  posseaskm  ef  England,  and  hav« 
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scenery.  Tbe  dhnate  is  fsTourable  to  Europeao  beahh,  and 
may  be  raid  to  be  a  perpetual  summer.  Ilie  palmetto  is  much 
celebrated  in  the  maitii^  of  straw  hats,  but  arrow  root  seems 
to  be  tbe  staple  of  the  islands.  The  colonists  have  their  own 
legislative  assembly  and  council. 

Hondurat.    Tbe  Brilish  settlement  of  Honduras,  in  the 

Srorince  of  Yucatan,  is  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  tbe 
forth  American  continent,  between  tbe  parallebof  ITo  and  19" 
north  bt.,  and  880  and  90°  west  long,  on  a  peninsula,  north- 
wardly forming  tbe  bay  of  Campeachy,  and  westerly  the  bay  of 
Honduras.  The  whole  settlement  embraces  an  area  of  62,750 
square  miles.  The  Honduras  coast  was  discovered  by  Colum- 
bus in  1602.  At  first  it  was  occasionally  resorted  to  by  tnahi^- 
any  and  other  wood-cutters.  The  first  regular  establishment 
of  British  log-wood  cutters,  was  made  at  lake  Cartoche,  by 
some  Jamaica  adventurers,  whose  numbers  increased  30  that  in 
a  short  time  they  occupied  the  country  as  far  south,  as  the  river 
Balixe.  Difficulties,  resulting  sometimes  in  open  hostilities, 
have  occurred  between  ihe  English  and  Spanish.  Since  1798, 
the  English  have  maintained  an  undisturbed  possession.  The 
government  of  the  colony  is  vested  in  a  superintend  ant,  nomina- 
ted by  the  crown,  and  a  mixed  legislative  and  executive  power, 
termed  the  magistrates  of  Honduras,  by  whom  enactments  are 
made ;  which,  on  receiving  the  assent  of  the  representative, 
become  laws.  The  magistrates  are  seven  in  number,  elected  an- 
nually by  the  inhabitants.  In  1830,  Ihe  exports  of  mahogany 
were  4,556,986  feet.  In  1826,  30,171  feet  of  cedar,  and  358, 
552  pounds  of  indigo  were  exported.  The  fertile  soil  yields  two 
harvests  in  a  year,  producing  maize,  chiappa  pepper,  balsam, 
vanilla,  cotton,  indigo,  cocoa,  cochinenl,  brazil  wood,  and  the 
most  delicious  fruits.  The  most  valuable  drugs,  balsams,  and 
aromatic  plants  grow  wild  ;  and  the  achiole,  amber,  copal,  dra- 
gon's blood,  mastic,  and  almacigo,  are  every  where  to  be  gatb- 


We  now  proceed  to  furnish  a  brief  sketch  of  the  introduction  of 
African  Slaveryintothe  West  Indies.  In  1558,  queen  Elizabeth 
granted  an  exclusive  charter  for  ten  years  to  a  company  to  trade 
Irom  the  nonbemmost  part  of  Senegal  to  the  aouihemmost  part 
of  Gambia.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  she  was  amre 
of  tbe  nature  of  tbe  traffic  which  was  about  to  be-  pursued.    In 
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1562,  Sir  John  Hawkins,  (be  celebrated  admiral,  in  his  earliest 
voyage  to  Africa,  was  the  first  Englishman  who  brought  ilaves 
from  the  coast.  By  deception,  he  procured  ibe  sanction  of  the 
queeo  to  bis  proceedings.  Charles  1,  in  the  seventh  year  of 
his  reign,  granted  to  Sir  Keneltn  Digby,  Sir  Ricliard  Young, 
and  sundry  merchants,  the  sole  enjoyment  of  the  trade  to  Guin- 
ea, Benin,  and  Angola,  between  Cape  Blanco  and  the  Cape  of  i 
Good  Hope,  for  31  years ;  and  for  ihat  purpose  erected  them 
by  charter  into  a  company.  In  1651,  ibe  parliament  granted  a 
(jiarter  to  carry  on  this  trade  for  5  years  to  tbe  East  India  Com- 
pany, who  erected  two  new  forts.  In  1662,  Charles  U  granted 
an  exclusive  right  to  this  trade  to  a  company  of  royal  adventur- 
ers, who  undertook  to  supply  the  West  India  planters  with  3,000 
slaves  annually.  They  were  so  reduced  by  war,  misconduct, 
lie.  that  in  1672,  they  gave  up  their  charter  to  a  new  compa- 
ny for  the  consideration  of  £34,000.  The  last  company  were 
incorporated  by  tbe  name  of  the  Royal  African  Company,  to 
have  exclusive  privileges  from  South  Barbary  to  tbe  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  inclusive,  and  for  the  term  of  lOOOyears.  In  the  lOth 
year  of  William  and  Mary,  oiber  persons  were  allowed  to 
trade  on  the  coast,  provided  ibey  bore  a  part  in  the  expenses  of 
the  company.  Id  the  23d  year  of  George  11,  an  act  was  pas- 
sed, which  declares  the  African  trade  to  be  very  advantageous 
to  .Great  Britain,  and  necessary  for  supplying  the  plantations 
and  colonies  with  a  sufficient  number  of  negroes  at  reasonable 
rates,  and  that  for  such  purposes,  the  trade  ought  to  be  open  to 
all  his  majesty's  subjects.  It  therefore  enacts  that  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  all  the  subjects  of  the  realm  to  trade  in  such  manner, 
and  with  such  goods  as  they  pleased  at  any  place  from  the  port 
of  Sallee  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  subsequent  years  a 
great  number  of  modidcations  were  made  in  the  arrangements 
of  this  traffic.  As  might  be  expected,  it  was  tbe  source  of  inou- 
merable  perplexities  and  great  embarrassments.  The  British 
government,  however,  continued  to  exhUiit  the  most  paternal 
care  of  these  honourable  traffickers  in  the  souls  of  men.  By  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  asiinto,  a  contract,  by  which  the  royal 
Guinea  Company  settled  in  France  had  undertaken  to  supply  the 
Spaniards  with  negroes  at  a  concerted  price,  was  transferred  to 
lbs  English,  and  a  new  instrument  was  signed  in  May,  1713,  to 
last  thirty  years,  hy  which  England  bound  herself  to  send  4,800 
negroes  yearly  to  Spanish  America,  In  1689,  ten  of  the  Eng- 
lish judges  gave  it  as  their  opinion  "  that  negroes  ore  mercban- 
Vol.  V.  No.  17.  23 
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dize."  Id  1760,  South  Caidint,  tfaen  a  Britisb  oolwy,  pBssod 
an  act  to  prohibit  further  imiiortatiwi  of  slaves,  but  EDgland 
ejected  this  act  with  iudignation,  and  declared  that  the  slave 
trade  "  was  necessary  and  beneGctal  to  the  mother  country." 
The  goraroour,  who  was  coocenied  in  it,  was  repriinaaded,  and 
a  circular  was  sent  to  all  the  other  goveniours,  waraiug  them 
against  a  similar  o&nce.  In  1765,  however,  the  colonies  repeat- 
ed the  offence,  and  a  bill  was  twice  read  in  the  assembly  of 
Jamaica  for  ihe  same  purpose  Of  limiting  the  importation  of 
^res,  when  Great  Briiian  stayed  it,  through  the  govcmour  of 
that  islend,  who  convened  the  assembly  and  informed  tbem, 
that,  consistentlr  with  his  instructions,  he  could  not  give  his 
assent;  upon  which  the  bill  wasdropped.  In  1774,  tbeassem- 
bly  of  Jamaica  again  passed  two  bills  to  restrain  the  trade ;  hut 
Great  Britain  again  resisted  the  restriction.  Bristol  and  Liver- 
pool petitioned  against  it.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the 
Board  of  trade,  and  that  Board  reported  in  opposition  to  it.  The 
colonies,  by  the  agent  of  Jamaica,  remonstrated  against  that  report, 
and  pleaded  against  it  on  all  the  grounds  of  justice  and  human- 
ity ;  but  Great  Britain,  through  the  earl  of  Dartmouth,  then 
President  of  the  Board  of  trade,  answered  as  follows :  "  we  can- 
not allow  the  colonies  to  check  or  discourage,  in  any  degree,  a 
traffic  so  beneficial  to  the  nation."  This  was  in  1774.  The 
slave-trade  proceeded  wirh  unabated  ferocity  from  that  period, 
till  its  abolition  in  1 807,  and  indeed,  subsequently,  by  clandes- 
tine means.  During  the  16  years  previous  to  the  abolition, 
150,000  slaves  were  imported  into  the  single  island  of  Jamaica. 
Respecting  the  actual  condition  of  the  slaves  in  the  British 
West  Indies,  the  accounts  are  exceedingly  contradictory.  The 
West  India  merchants  in  England,  the  planters,  and  a  majoiity 
of  travellers,  have  represented  the  condition  of  the  slaves  as  in 
most  respects  favourable  to  (heir  happiness.  But  whatever  mit- 
igiating  circumstances  might  have  existed  in  particular  cases,  it 
is  quite  evident  that  an  enormous  degree  of  cruehy  and  suffer- 
ii^  was  essentially  connected  with  the  system.  The  debase- 
ment, which  it  produced,  was  probably  more  severe  ihan  thai 
caused  by  slavery  in  any  other  portion  of  the  earth.  The  own- 
ers of  the  estates,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  resided  in  Eng- 
land]  and  oev»  took  actual  cognizance  for  any  length  of  lime 
of  the  real  state  of  their  plantations.  The  overseers,  and  drivers, 
to  whom  the  estates  were  entrusted,  might  be  trustworthy  and 
humans  bwd,  or  they  might  not  be.     From  the  nature  of  the 
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case,  they  would  be  tempted  to  overwork  the  siftvea,  in  order 
that  the  estates  might  yield  aa  large  an  annual  product  as  possi- 
ble. In  many  cases,  they  were  mere  mercenaries,  to  whose 
care,  human  life  and  limbs  ougiit  never  to  have  been  committed. 
Another  unfortunate  circumstance  was  the  kind  of  employment 
to  which  multitudes  went  subjected,  viz.  that  on  sugar  planta- 
tions, which  is  universally  allowed  to  be  of  the  most  exhausting 
description.  About  900,000  tons  of  sugar  were  produced  ih 
1814,  in  the  British  West  Indies.  Coupling  the  severe  and  in- 
tense toil  required  in  some  branches  of  this  depRrtmeat,  with 
the  heat  of  the  climate  and  the  natural  disposition  to  languor 
and'idleness,  fbuud  to  prevail  among,  slaves,  the  inquirer  will 
perceive  that  it  necessarily  tends  to  the  destruction  of  human 
life.  The  fullowing  table,  showing  the  decrease  of  the  slaves 
in  the  sugar  colonies,  is  decisive  as  to  the  point. 

Antigua,  decrease  in  IJ   years,        868 
Berbice,  "  9      "         1,578 

Deraerara,        "  12      "       12,037 

Grenada,  "  12       "         2,515 

Jamaica,  "  12       "       18,024 

Montserrat,      "  11       "  131 

Nevis,  "  11       "  192 

St.  Kitt's,        "  10      "  100 

St.  Lucia,        "  13      "         1,942 

St.  Vincent's,  "  10       "         1,248 

Tobago,  "  10      «         2,863 

Tortola,  »  10      "  143 

Trinidad,         "  13       "         6,168 

Total  decrease  in  the  above  13  colonies,  the  average  being  a 
Uttle  more  than  ll  years,  47,749.  The  cause  of  this.decrease  . 
could  not  have  been  soil,  or  climate,  or  any  thing  peculiar  to 
the  African  character,  or  to  those  countries,  because,  if  it  were, 
it  would  have  extended,  (as  it  did  not)  to  the  free  people  as 
well  as  to  the  slaves.  It  was  not  war,  nor  pestilence,  nor  famine, 
Bor  any  great  national  convulsion,  or  mortality;  because,  if  h 
had  been,  it  would  also  have  extended  to  the  free  people. 
The  evil  must  have  been  something  peculiar  to  the  slaves ;  noi 
did  it  extend,  in  an  equal  degree,  to  all  the  slaves  j  the  domes- 
tics and  mechanics  iocreesed ;  the  slaves  on  the  cof&e-pIanu< 
tions,  in  many  instances,  also,  increased ;  hut  the  full  weight 
of  tlUs  disaaw,  to  fatal  lo  buman  Ufe,  fell  on  the  slaves  in  tho 
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sugar-plftDtatioBS,  who  worked  in  the- field-gangs  at  night.  A 
relerenceto  ibe  slate  of  Hayu  will  illustrate  the  point.  Br3'an 
Edwards,  in  bis  history  of  the  West  Indies,  informs  us  that 
there  was  an  imponatioa  of  150,000  slaves  into  Hayti,  in  the 
ten  years  immediately  preceding  the  revolution ;  and  yet  we 
learn  that  it  could  not  maintain  its  numbers.  In  1804,  its  in- 
dependence was  eslAblished  ;  the  population  then  was  400,000, 
or  433,000.  An  official  return  was.  made  in  1824,  when  it  was 
936,000. 

It  thus  appears  that  in  eleven  years,  tlie  diminution  of  human 
life  caused  by  the  cultivation  of  suear  aloue  by  means  of  slave 
labour,  was  nearly  50,000  souls.  What  must  have  been  the 
waste  of  life  for  the  two  hundred  years  in  which  the  system  has 
lasted,  taking  into  view  all  the  other  results  of  slavery,  addition- 
al to  those  caused  by  the  cultivation  of  sugar  ?  The  immoral 
aud  ruinous  effects  of  the  system  are  seen  in  this  way  in  a  much 
more  striking  light  than  by  looking  at  insulated  instances  of  suf- 
fering. 

Another  promiuent  point  in  the  consideration  of  West  Indian 
slavery  was  the  great  number  of  parties  and  conflicting  interests. 
In  the  first  place,  there  was  the  British  government,  on  the 
whole  faiourable,  especinlly  of  late  years,  to  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  but  cautious  in  its  movements,  wavering  iu  its  decisions, 
and  at  last  pressed  on  to  a  determination  by  the  imperative  voice 
of  the  empire.  Then  came  the  abolitionists,  with  able  leaders, 
expert  in  the  use  of  the  pen  and  press ;  fearless,  with  forty 
year's  training  in  the  school  of  affliction,  and  supported  by  n 
great  proporUon  of  llie  religious  influence  of  the  kingdom.  A 
moderate  party  also  existed  in  England,  of  whom  lord  Bexley 
may  be  taken  as  an  example,  wno  were  friendly  to  the  final 
aboliuon  of  slavery,  but  who  had  not  that  fixed  abhorrence  of.it, 
and  that  robust  energy,  which  were  necessary  to  secure  success 
to  the  cause  of  the  abolitionists.  On  the  other  side,  were  the 
West  India  body  in  England,  who,  through  self-intere^,  had 
blinded  their  eyes  to  the  enormous  evils  of  me  system — a  body 
of  men  powerful  in  nobility  of  birth,  in  wealth,  and  in  union  of 
sentiment  and  action.  In  the  West  Indies,  were  the  colonial 
legislatures,  Jn  many  instances  arrogant  and  vamglorious  in  pro- 
portion to  the  narrowness  of  their  domain  and  the  briefness  of 
their  authority ;  bitterly  opposed  to  missionaries  and  dissenters, 
and  to  all  religious  instruction  of  the  slaves ;  hardened  and  cor- 
rupted, in  not  a  few  instances,  by  contact  with  slavery,     liie 
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fierceness  oF-their  tones  of  defiance  to  ihe  mother  country  finds 
no  parallel  in  our  colonial  history.  They  were  powerfully  se- 
conded by  ihe  great  proportion  of  the  white  inhabitants  of  the 
colonies.  Next  came  the  established  churches  of  England 
and  Scotland,  lumisbiDg  some  indefatigable  and  excellent  cler- 
gymen, hut  generally  inefficient,  so  far  as  the  religious  instruction 
of  the  slaves  was  concerned.  The  dissenting  missionaries,  bap- 
tist, metbodist,  etc.  constituted  another  class.  They  did  not 
perhaps  associate  sufficiently  with  the  white  inhabitants  of  the 
islands,  and,  in  some  instances,  employed  terms  unnecessarily 
faarsb,  in  speaking  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  But  in  the  lan- 
guage of  lord  Goderich,  "they  cnnnot  with  charity,  or  injus- 
tice, be  supposed  to  have  been  actuated  by  any  views  of  secu- 
lar ambition  or  personal  advantaf^e.  They  devote^  themselves 
to  an  obscure,  arduous,  and  ill-requited  service ;  they  were 
well-apprized  that  distrust  and  jealousy  would  attend  them,  and 
that  the  path  they  chose  led  neither  to  wealth  nor  reputation. 
The  great  ruling  motive  must  have  been  in  general  that  which  was 
professed,  since  there  is  no  other  advantage  to  be  obtained  than 
the  consciousness  of  having  contributed  to  the  diffijsioii  of  Chris- 
tianity throughout  the  world."  Besides  these,  were  the  free- 
coloured  people,  a  highly  respectable  and  increasing  body  of 
men,  devoted  in  (heir  attachment  to  the  British  government,  fa- 
vourable to  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  but  remarkabW  judi- 
cious in  tbeir  conduct,  and  discreet  in  tbeir  language.  With  so 
many  parties,  and  with  such  powerful  conflicting  interests,  it  is 
not  a  matter  of  wonder  that  slavery  maintained  its  ascendency 
so  long  in  the  West  Indies,  nor  thai  ilie  minds  of  men  were 
highly  exasperated,  and  the  sufTertngs  of  the  slave,  in  many 
respects,  augmenied. 

But  it  is  not  our  intention  to  dwell  upon  evrls,  whtcli  we  trust 
are  now  in  a  considerable  degree,  simply  matters  of  bistory. 
The  jubilee-trump  has  been  blown,  and  the  shackles  have  fallen 
off. 

The  eSbrts  of  the  friends  of  the  aboliliMi  of  slavery  may  be 
classed  under  three  distinct  periods. 

1.  Abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  In  1785,  Thomas  Clarkson 
commenced  his  labours.  Two  years  before,  the  Society  of 
Friends  had  petitioned  parliament  for  the  abolition  of  the  trade. 
On  tba  9th  of  May,  1788,  William  Wilberforce  submitted  a 
resolution  to  the  House  of  commons,  "  that  this  House  will 
early  in  the  next  session  proceed  to  take  into  consid«ratJ(Hi  the 
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circumstances  of  the  slave  trade."  After  some  debate,  the 
motion  was  agreed  to.  Fox  and  Burke  spoke  in  favour  of  it. 
In  May,  1789,  Mr  Wilberforce  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  Com- 
mons, twelve  propositions,  deduced  from  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  privy  council.  IVIr  Wilberforce's  brilliant  address 
was  seconded  by  Pitt,  Fox,  Burke,  and  Grenville.  In.  1791, 
the  examinadon  of  witnesses,  on  the  part  of  the  Commons,  was 
completed.  On  the  28th  of  April,  a  motion  of  Mr  Wilberibfce 
to  prevent  all  further  importation  of  slaves,  was  negatived  by  a 
vote  of  163  to  88.  In  1794,  a  motion  to  abolish  the  foreign 
trade  was  carried  in  the  Commons,  but  lost  in  the  Lords.  In 
1798,  the  bill  for  the  abolition  was  lost  in  the  Commons  by  a 
vote  of  83  to  87.  In  1804,  Mr  Wilberforce  obtained  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill,  by  a  vote  of  124  to  49.  It  was  postponed  by 
the  I^rds.  In  the  next  session  it  was  lost  in  the  Commons. 
In  1805,  an  order  by  his  Majesty  in  council  was  issued,  prohibit- 
ing the  traffic  except  jn  certain  cases.  ^  On  the  2&th  of  March, 
1807,  an  act  passed  both  Houses  of  parliament  by  a  very  large 
majority  (there  being  in  the  Commons  28^  ayes  to  12  noes) 
for  the  6nal  and  total  abolition  of  tbe  slave-trade,  under  large 
penalties,  and  offering  bounties  to  those  who  might  be  instru- 
mental in  delecting  it.  This  was  foUowed  by  tlie  act  of  181 1 
declaring  the  slave-trade  felony,  and  subjecting  those  coucent- 
ed  in  it  to  condign  punisiiment.  By  a  more  recent  act  of  par- 
liament (4  Geo.  iv)  the  traffic  in  slaves  by  British  subjects  was 
declared  to  be  piracy. 

2.  E&rts  ibr  the  melioratioD  of  the  condition  of  the  slaves, 
and  the  gradual  alrolition  of  slavery.  During  the  discussion  in 
parliament,  Mr  Wilberforce  and  his  friends  had  abstained  from 
touching  the  subject  of  slavery.  It  was  considered  expedient 
to  let  that  question  remain  at  rest  till  the  traffic  could  be  abolisb- 
ed-  The  evils  of  the  system  of  slavery,  however,  became  more 
and  more  obvious.  Vai'ious  measures  for  the  regisiratitm  of  the 
slaves,  for  the  abolition  of  Sunday  markets,  restraining  tlie  use 
of  excessive  punishments,  etc.  were  in  part  adopted,  but  pro- 
duced only  slight  alleviations  of  tbe  evils.  In  1823,  three 
resolutions  were  brought  forward  by  Mr  Canning  (then  prime 
minister]  which  received  tbe  unanimous  sanction  of  parliament, 
affirming  in  suBstance,  that  decisive  measures  shall  be  taken, 
and  shall  be  enforced  in  a  determined,  persevering  and  at  tbe 
same  time  judicious  and  temperate  manner,  to  raise  the  slaves 
to  1  participation  of  tbe  civil  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  by 
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oth«rclisaes  of  lus  majesty's  subjects.  In  Jaouary,  1833,  the 
Anti-Slavery  Society  for  the  melioraUoQ  snd  gradwd  abolition 
of  slavery  was  formed.  Id  one  year,  there  had  been  formed  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom  220  auxiliary  associations.  The 
number  of  petitions  for  the  gradual  extinction  of  slavery  pre- 
seoted  to  parliament  amounted  to  &00.  In  1324,  Dr  Lushmg- 
toQ  brought  in  a  bill,  which  was  supported  by  his  majesty  s 
ministers,  for  the  consolidation  and  amendment  of  the  laws  abol- 
ishing the  slave  trade.  Its  most  important  new  provision  waa 
the  abolition  of  the  intercolonial  slave-traffic  which  had  been 
su&red  to  survive  the  general  abolition.  The  orders  in  coun- 
cil proposing  many  salutary  regulations  in  respect  to  slavery  in 
the  colonies  were  in  nearly  every  instance  resisted  or  evaded, 
lu  1836,  the  number  of  petitions  presented  to  parliament  was 
674.  Mr  Canning  complained  of  this  loud  and  concurrent  ex- 
pression of  the  public  voice,  "  as  likely  to  excite  determined 
resistance  in  the  colonists,  which  must  be  overcome,  before  the 
purpose  of  government  could  be  effected." 

3.  Efforts  for  the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery.  On  the 
3d  of  April,  1631,  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  friends  of 
the  anti-slavery  society  was  held  at  Exeier  Halt,  London. 
Among  the  gentlemen  present  were  Lords  Suffield  and  Cal- 
thorpe,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Dr.  Liishington,  George  Stephen, 
T.  F.  Buxton,  William  Smilli,  J.  W.  Cunningham,  G.  Noel, 
Daniel  Wilson,  and  other  eminent  laymen  and  clergymen.  At 
this  time,  a  most  powerful  impulse  was  given  to  the  cause. 
The  Anti-Slavery  Society  adoj)ted  a  new  title  more  in  conso- 
nance  with  its  objects — the  speedy  and  entire  abolition  of  slave- 
ry throughout  the  British  Dominions.  An  address  was  is- 
sued to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  calling  upon 
all  the  friends  of  the  cause  to  use  every  possible  eSbrt  to  re- 
turn to  parliament  at  the  approaching  election  only  such  men 
as  were  the  decided  advocates  of  abolition.  The  kingdom 
from  every  quarter,  responded  to  this  call.  The  entire  atten- 
tion of  the  people  was,  however,  soon  absorbed  in  the  subject 
of  parliamentary  reform,  changes  in  the  ministry,  etc.  A  pow- 
erful accession  was  made  to  the  influence  of  the  abolitionists  by 
the  elevation  of  earl  Grey  and  bis  party.  At  the  same  time, 
the  slaves  in  Jamaica  became  discontented.  They  had  heard 
that  England  meditated  for  Ibem  some  great  boon,  which  their 
employers,  in  their  unguarded  resentment,  declared  was  equiv- 
alent to  emancipation.     In  1831,  the  slaves  were  deprived  of 
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their  usual  Christmas  holiday,  the  value  of  which  to  penoos  in 
tbeir  condition,  can  be  estimated  only  by  theraselres.  They 
refused  to  work  on  ihat  day.  Tliey  were  accordingly  driven 
into  the  woods  by  an  armed  mrlilia.  In  self-defence  or  retali- 
ation, they  set  (ire  to  the  plantations  of  their  assailants.  Many 
of  the  slaves  consequently  perished.  Religious  persecution 
followed  in  the  train.  Some  slaves  were  severely  punished, 
simply  on  account  of  tbeir  having  been  concerned  in  acts  of  re- 
ligious worship.  A  large  number  of  edifices  were  demolished 
or  burned  down  by  mobs,  and  other  disgraceful  acts  were  per- 
peuated.  Of  course,  intelligence  of  these  events  greatly  in- 
creased the  excitement  in  Great  Britain,  and  hastened  the  day , 
9/ abohdon.  The  West  India  party  began  to  find  po  counte- 
nance either  in  government,  parliament,  or  their  fellow-cguntiy- 
men.  Early  in  1833,  petitions  began  to  pour  into  parliament 
from  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  On  the  14th  of  May,  Mr 
Stanley,  secretary  for  tlie  colonies,  introduced  into  the  com- 
mons, the  government  plan  for  abolishing  slavery  in  the  British 
colonies,  of  which  the  following  was  the  introductory  resoluuoR  : 
"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee  that  immediate  and 
efiectual  measures  be  taken  for  the  entire  abolition  of  slaveiy 
throughout  the  colonies,  under  such  provisions  for  regulaUng 
the  condition  of  the  negroes,  as  may  combine  their  welfare 
with  the  interests  of  the  proprietors."*  The  bill  finally  passed 
the  commons  on  the  7th  of  August  and  the  Lords  on  the  20th. 
Its  principal  provi^ons  are  the  following.  After  the  first  of 
'  August,  1834,  all  slaves  is  to  cease  in  the  British  Dominions, 
except  in  Ceylon,  St.  Helena,  and  the  East  Indies,  (where 
ere  special  provisions.)  On  the  1st  of  August,  1834,  all  slaves 
over  six  years  of  age  to  enter  into  tlie  ranks  of  apprenticed  la- 
bourers, and  to  be  divided  into  three  classes ;  Praedial  slaves, 
or  those  attached  to  the  soil  and  engaged  for  the  most  part  la 
agricultnral  employments.  Second,  nonpraedial  slaves,  engag- 
ed in  commerce,  trades,  etc.  Third,  all  not  included  in  the  two 
preceding  classes.  The  apprenticeship  of  the  first  class  not  to 
extend  beyond  August,  1640 ;  and  of  the  second,  not  beyond 
August,  1838.  Labourers  may  be  discharged  by  the  volunta- 
ry act  of  their  employers.  The  right  to  serve  may  be  trans- 
lerred  as  property,  but  in  no  case  shall  families  be  separated. 

■  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  on  ilie  very  night  in  which  thi«  rsa- 
oluiion  [wmeil  ihe  Cummoiie,  Wilberforre  died  I 
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Th«  wbipping  of  femaies  is  to  be  in  no  cise  pennitied.  All 
Sunday  labour  to  be  abolished.  As  a  compeosation  to  skve- 
bolden,  ^£20,000,000  sterliig  to  be  paid  them  irom  tLe  treaa- 
ur;.  The  oonpentation  to  be  distributed  in  nineteen  shares, 
according  to  tbs  nuntber  aad  relative  value  of  the  alavea  in 
each  colony ;  but  to  be  entirely  withheld  Irom  tucb  as  do  not 
comply  with  the  provinons  of  the  act. 

It  seems  to  be  tioknowledged  that  the  sworo  or  arbitrat- 
ed value  of  a  glare,  according  to  his  current  market  price,  ia 
the  fairest  principle  for  awarding  compensation.  In  order  to 
determine  the  aroount  <A  compensation,  accurate  and  complete 
rMums  from  every  plantation  b  the  colonies  ia  to  be  seat  in  by 
the  Ist  of  August,  or  within  three  months  from  that  date. 
These  returns  are  to  be  transmitted  to  England,  and  as  soon  as 
they  have  all  arrived,  the  process  of  awarding  the  conipeo- 
sati<ni  ntoney  will  ccHumence,  luiless  where  counter  claims  may 
be  sent  in  from  mortgagees,  etc. 

The  billpassed  by  decided  majorities  in  both  Houses  of  par- 
liament. Tlie  ultra-abolitionists,  as  O'Connell,  and  others,  were 
opposed  to  the  appreaticeship-provision,  and  also  to  the  gran- 
ting of  ihe  compeasatioD.  Mr  Wilberforce,  who  died  before  tba 
ImU  finally  passed,  was  uoderscpod  lo  have  been  in  favour  of 
the  oompensatioD.  Mr  Buxton  said  that  "  there  was  not  one 
clause  in  the  bill,  which  he  would  support  with  more  pleasure 
thao  the  grant  of  £30,000,000 ;  and  if  any  d^rea  of  reproach 
Bttacbed  to  those  who  voted  for  it,  he  was  prepared  to  take  his 
•bare.  The  amount  was  far  surpassing  what  be  thought  the 
actual  value  of  the  slaves,  and  if  ibe  government  were  only  to 
wait  till  thenext  year,  ibey  might  buy  emancipation  at  a  quarter 
of  die  present  price ;  but,  Uien,  in  what  state  would  the  colonies 
be.  He  supported  the  grant  for  this  reason  ;  that  if  emancipa- 
boD  was  not  given,  more  than  £30,000,000,  would  be  spent  in 
nulitary  preparations.  He  would  much  rather  give  double,  or 
any  amount,  to  the  planter,  than  have  any  such  thing  happen. 
The  government  was  entided  to  great  praise  for  the  measure, 
•ad  he  was  sure  they  would  be  supported  by  the  country.  It 
woukl  exungai^  slavery  in  the  coboies,  it  would  extinguish  the 
dave-trade,  and  it  would  go  a  very  great  way  towards  abolish- 
ing ^avery  throughout  the  world."* 

A  lufficient  reason  for  granting  the  compensation  can  be  da- 

*  Hontard'e  Parliamentary  Dcbnua,  third  Mriea,  v«l.  xz.  p.  131. 
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rived  from  the  weU-4cnowii  fact,  that  the  Britith  nation,  a*  tuch, 
were  the  authors  of  West  Indian  slavery.  Its  introduction  wm 
a  national  coacern,  sanctioned  by  royal  charters,  and  persever- 
ed in,  to  some  extent,  in  opposition  to  the  mil  of  the  colonists. 
Why  should  not  its  abolition  be  a  national  concern  ?  The  vote 
on  (he  compensation  in  the  commons  was  132  to  51.  It  vm 
also  foreseen  that  the  co-operation  of  the  colonial  legislatures 
wA  indispensable,  in  order  to  carry  the  hill  happily  into  effect. 
Unattended  with  the  compensation-chiuse,  the  bill  might  have 
met  with  tbeir  decided  opposition. 

The  bill  no  sooner  received  the  sanction  of  tbe  parliament 
than  all  eyes  were  turned  to  the  West  Indies,  and  especially  to 
the  leading  colony — Jamaiea.  After  a  long  discussion  in  the 
house  of  assembly  of  that  island,  the  bill  finally  passed  on  the 
13th  of  December,  1833,  embodying  all  the  principles  of  tbe 
parliamentary  measure.  It  was  determined  that  apprentices 
may  purchase  their  discharge,  witbout  consent  of  the  master,  by 
paying  the  appraised  value.  Tbe  value  to  be  appraised  by 
three  justices  of  the  peace,  who  are  to  order  sums  advanced  on 
the  security  of  the  negro,  to  he  paid  out  of  the  purchase-money. 
No  apprentice  to  be  removed  from  the  island,  nor  to  another 
estate,  if  tbe  removal  separates  bim  from  bis  wife  or  child.  Mas- 
lers  to  he  liable  for  the  maintenance  of  discharged  labourers 
above  6fiy  years  of  age,  or  those  who  are  disabled.  The  em- 
ployer bound  to  supply  the  apprentice  with  food,  clothes,  and 
medicine.  Children  under  twelve,  now  bom,  to  be  indentured, 
and  remain  apprentices  dll  twanty-one.  Special  justices  to  be 
appointed  for  the  execution  of  the  act,  who  shall  take  c(^(u- 
zance  of  offences  committed  by  negroes.  Sunday  markets  tre 
to  be  abolished,  and  praedial  labourers  are  to  have  Saturday 
tree. 

The  most  serious  difficulties  woo  apprehended  in  Jamaica, 
wberc  is  a  great  quantity  of  uncuhivated  land,  where  vegetation 
is  very  rapid,  and  but  litde  labour  is  required.*  In  the  smaller 
islands  nearly  all  the  land  is  under  cultivation.  The  tegislatura 
of  Antigua  was  the  6rst  which  set  tbe  example  of  an  ameli(H«- 
tioa  of  the.ciiroinal  law  with  regard  to  negro  daves,  by  affording 
the  accused  party  the  benefit  of  trial  by  jury,  and  allowmg  m 

n  (he  island,  only  3,395,733  are  occupied. 
a  square  mile.     In  Baritndoes  ihey  ara 
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ihe  caw  <tf  capinJ  comM6.oas,fow'dim  to  elapse  betneen  the 
tkne  (^  MDtence  and  the  execution.  Tbey  have  aace,  (Feb.  4, 
1834)  done  themselves  the  further  hcuour  of  eaactiog  that 
"  frotQ  BDd  after  the  1st  of  August,  1834,  slavery  aliall  be  and 
ia  hereby  utterly  and  forever  abolished  and  declared  unlawful 
within  this  colony  and  its  dependeacies."  The  laws  of  the 
island  relative  to  slavery  to  be  abolished,  and  the  statute  laws  of 
England  to  take  their  place.  The  measure  is  unqualified 
from  all  the  provisioos  of  the  apprenticeship.  Food  and 
clothmg  to  be  supplied  to  the  old,  youDg  and  infinn  for  one 
year,  at  the  proprietor's  expense,  and  reasooable  wages  are  to 
be  allowed  to  all  competent  labourers.  The  Bermudas  have 
SBce  copied  the  example. 

Thus  far,  we  believe,  the  results  of  the  act  of  emancipation 
have  been  as  favourable  ai  could  have  been  reasooably  antici- 
pated. The  reports  respectkig  the  indolence  of  the  negroes, 
and  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  newly  appointed  siiptndiary 
cAcers,  are,  doubtless,  to  a  considerable  degree,  correct.  Very 
•erious  embarrassmeals  have  existed,  and  do  yet  exist  in  Hayti. 
The  sutements  of  the  journalists  on  both  sides,  respecting  that 
island,  are  to  be  received  with  great  allowances.  Owing  to  ma- 
ny causes,  the  advancement  of  the  people  in  knowledge  aud 
Mppiitess  must  be  very  slow.  Still,  the  fact  that  the  popiHation 
has  been  doubled  in  less  than  twenty-five  years,  is  certainly 
eridence  of  improvement.  Our  confidence  that  a  favourable 
lesuh  will  fc^w  the  late  measures  in  the  British  West  In- 
dies, is  founded  on  the  following  reasons. 

1.  We  believe  that  the  act  of  emancipation  wiH  receive  the 
benediction  of  the  Ruler  of  nations.  He  has  not  been  an  indif- 
ferent Observer  of  the  scenes  which  have,  for  two  hundred 
years,  disgraced  the  beauiifiji  islands  of  the  West  In  respect 
to  nations  and  large  bodies  of  men,  he  has  constituted  this 
world  a  state  of  retiibution.  Where  are  tlie  possessions  now  of 
that  kingdom,  whose  armies  and  govemours,  with  savage  cruelty, 
exterminated  the  Caribs,  the  Mexicans,  and  the  children  o(tbe 
sun  ?  In  wbose  hands  are  the  Floridas,  Mexico,  Barien,  Terra 
Firma,  Buenos  Ayres,  Paraguay,  CWU,  Peru,  Califorma? 
Elngland  has  pursued  a  difierent  course,  and  will  meet  with  a 
difierent  destiny.  Her  religious  influence  has  been  consecrat- 
ed long  and  nobly  to  the  extermination  of  coknial  slavery. 
Her  reward  ia  in  heaven,  and  her  record  is  on  high. 

3.  We  believe  that  the  difierent  races  of  men  possess  similar 
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pttsions,  Bnd  ars  gorgrnwl  b^  shn^ar  tnotirM.  W«  do  bM  ptM« 
much  confidenoe  in  a  few  detailed  instaBces  of  saperior  A&icaa  in- 
telfeclandcultiratioo.  It  is  true  that  the  Alncvnfknriljr  hava  fur- 
nished a  HaDnibal,  who  was  a  coloeel  id  the  RuBaian  artillery ;  a 
Lislet,whowas  a  cc^respoDdingmemberof  the  French  academj 
of  sciences,  an  Arao,  who  took  the  degree  of  doctor  itipbilosopby 
in  the  university  of  Witiemberg  ;  an  Ignatius  Sancho,  a  Guata- 
ruB  Vasa,  aCapitem,  and  a  Louverture  ;  but  the  instances  fere 
not  sufficiently  Duroerous  to  allow  of  a  general  deduction  from 
thein.  We  choose  to  take  tbe  broader  assumption  of  an  origi- 
nal equality  in  all  tbe  tribes  of  man.  Southern  India,  and  Eaat- 
,  era  and  Northern  ATrica  hare  bad  their  days  (^  splendid  mtfll- 
leclual  and  military  glory.  With  an  object  of  sufficient  magn^ 
tude  before  them,  all  men  will  labour  perseveringly  and  suc- 
cessfully. Stimulate  the  negro  widi  the  hope  (^  pcraoaal 
pro6t,  and  his  iadolence  and  ignorance  will  be  transformed  in- 
to industry  and  forethought.  The  result  will  not  be  fully  der^ 
loped  in  one,  nor  in  two  gen«adons.  Bat  it  wilt  take  jriace  at 
length,  decile  of  climate,  configuration  of  the  skull,  want  of 
ancestral  recoQections,  or  any  other  disadvantageous  drcum- 
Btaoce. 

3.  There  are  almost  200,000  coloured  persons  in  tbe  islands, 
who  have  been  free  for  longer  or  shofter  periods.  Aa  a  body 
their  character  is  most  respectable.  In  Jamaica,  they  have 
been  for  some  time  entitled  to  seats  in  the  legislature ;  many 
of  them  are  persons  of  property,  of  intelligence,  and  of  moral 
worth.  Of  course,  their  iofluence  on  the  lately  emandpated 
slaves  must  be  great  and  salutary.  They  have  long  stood  as 
■  harrier  against  the  insurrections  of  the  slaves  on  tbe  one 
hand,  and  of  the  tyranny  of  the  wbitee  on  tbe  other. 

4.  It  is  probable  that  there  wilt  he  a  conHdereble  emigration 
of  white  agricultural  labourers  from  Great  Britain.  Tbe  exagger^ 
ated  vievs,  which  are  entertained  relative  to  the  difficulty  ^d 
danger  of  agricultural  labour  in  tropical  climates  will  be  remov- 
ed. In  several  of  the  WeM  India  Islands,  with  ordinary  care 
and  prudence,  illness  is  very  rare  among  the  white  it^bitasta, 
where  the  heat,  on  an  average  of  six  working  hours  in  a  day, 
is  hut  little  greater  than  it  is  during  the  month  of  July  in  Eng- 
land. 

6,  Our  strongest  confidence,  however,  ia  in  tbe  immediate 
and  universal  application  d  all  tbe  means  of  edueatioa  ia  een- 
oaction  with  r«li|^uB  influence.     It  ia  tbe  mild  and  traMfbcm- 
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iag  iafluence  of  the  goaptl  ot  Gbrist,  wtiob  wffi  pnpcre  tbs 
B^^^>ea  for  freedom,  and  teach  them  bow  to  improve  the  gift. 
The  United  Br«thioD  oour  occupy  tweaty  fire  lUluws  in  the 
British  West  ladies.  One  hundred  and  twelve  missionaiies  of 
their  church,  male  and  female,  hare  the  auperinteodeaoe  of 
about  39,000  coloured  people,  of  whom  13,500  are  commu- 
mcants,  and  a  large  number  are  children  recieving  a  christiaa 
educatioD.  In  Jamaica,  where  tioce  the  last  insurrectioD  they 
bare  been  l«fl  almost  alone,  they  employ  eighteen  missionaiies, 
«  ax  stations,  and  at  eu^t  detached  school-rooms,  besides  those 
in  their  settlements.  The  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  expen- 
ded in  their  missions,  on  these  islands,  in  the  year  ending  in 
May,  1834,  about  £5,300.  They  number  twenty  one  misston- 
tries  and  Bssistanis,  9508  scholars,  and  31,937  members.  Six 
chapels  io  Jamaica  were  destroyed  or  damaged  in  the  late  in- 
flurrectioD.  Of  the  estimated  cost  of  repairing  them,  £2090, 
the  British  government  will  pay  one  half.  Thirteen  of  the  Baj^ 
list  meeting  houses  were  lud  in  ruins,  in  the  same  insurrection, 
at  a  loss  of  about  £18,000,  of  which  the  British  Government 
will  repay  nearly  £12,000.  They  have  thirteen  missionaries; 
6000  members,  and  10,000  inquirers.  On  a  smaller  scale, 
the  Church,  London,  and  Scotdsh  missuooary  Societies  are  la- 
bouring. On  the  2d  of  June  last,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bi- 
ble  Society  determined,  at  an  estimated  expense  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  to  tender  to  every  person  receiving  the  gift  of 
freedom  in  the  Britisb  calonies,  on  the  first  of  August,  1834, 
a  copy  of  the  New  Testament,  accooipaaied  by  the  Book  of 
Psalms,  in  a  large  type,  and  substanlially  bound,  provided  such 
persons  can  read,  or  may  be  at  tlie  head  of  a  family,  any  mem- 
ber of  which  may  be  able  to  read.  Other  benevolent  aasocia- 
tioas  in  Great  Britain  are  proceeding  on  a  corresponding  scale 
to  enlarge  their  sphere  of  operations,  it  Is  well  understood  that 
without  great  exertions  of  this  descripdon,  vigorously  and  judi- 
ciously employed,  the  measure  of  emandpaiion  will  fail  to  pro- 
duce Its  most  precious  fruits.  May  every  blessing  attend  this 
uaiA9  efibrt  of  bumaQily.  It  Is  a  spectacle  on  which  is  fixed 
the  gaze  of  a  great  cloud  of  witnesses.  It  is  a  consummation 
worthy  of  Anglo  Saxon  energy.  It  is  a  subject  for  devout  coo- 
gratulation  to  all  the  descendants  of  Britain,  in  the  four  quartera 
of  their  dispersion.  In  the  language  of  Mr.  Buxton,  "  it  has 
608t  En^and  twenty  millioos,  W  it  has  saved  the  colonies. 
It  has  cost  her  twenty  millions^  but  it  has  m)erated  the  n^pwes. 
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It  hn  ooet  her  tweo^  milMoDB,  but  tt  hu  preservei)  bar  poww 
and  raised  her  fame  among  the  natioDS  of  the  earth.  It  has  cost 
ber  twenty  millions,  but,  I  trust,  it  has  saved  ber  from  the  an- 
ger of  tbat  Deity,  who  could  not  but  have  looked  on  ber  io 
wntb  and  indignatioD,  bad  ifais  evil  not  been  reroored.". 


The  authorities  which  we  have  consulted  ia  writing  the  pr^ 
ceding  article  are  Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates,  three  series, 
about  20  volumes  in  each.  Evidence  before  the  Committoe  of 
(be  House  of  Lords  in  1831,  two  volumes  folio,  Martin's  Hit- 
toryofthe  British  Colonies,  etc.  On  a.  subsequent  page  we 
shall  insert  a  tabular  view  of  ibe  British  West  Indies. 


ARTICLE  VII. 


Exposition  or  the  Lobd's  Prates,  Mitt.  6:  9 — 13  ako, 
AS  Appendix,  14,  15. 

Pt«  TholiKk'tCsiomuutTee  Iha  Bsrnmii  apoo  tbt  Ugunt.    TiiuIiihI  bjJ.Tunj, 
PnfufDi  gr  Un^aniH  io  lb*  CuivtiiU;  of  Vinniml. 

I.  Workt  rdaiivg  to  tht  Lord^i  Prm/n-. 

The  various  wridngs  which  have  a  bearing  cm  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  prayer,  or  oo  particular  passages  in  it,  will  be  noticed 
in  their  place :  those  interpreters  cmly  will  be  mentioned  herej 
to  whom  the  merit  is  due  of  having  gone  throu^  with  the  ez- 
pontion  of  the  whole  passage ;  and  none  but  Sie  most  trnpoiv 
tant  of  these,  as  the  number  of  exposidons,  particularly  of  a 
devotional  character,'  is  uncommonly  great.  In  the  ancient 
church,  the  prayer  was  commented  upon  by  most  of  the  distin- 
guished teachers.  From  the  Greek  church,  the  following  may 
be  noticed  :  1.  OuaEN  in  bis  treatise  Titgi  tiJx^e  c.  18.  Onp. 
T.  I.  p.  136  £ — a  fill]  and  highly  spiritual  commentary.  We 
meet  here  and  there  it  is  true,  with  wide  digresNons,  such  as 
mark  the  over-abundant  stream,  and  with  oertam  fancies  peeu- 

'  A  considflnble  nuiuber  of  these  ere  referred  Io  in  UnMbah  bib- 
I'mche  Arcbtfariua^  Kdoigab.  1745,  p.  39. 
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liftr  to  tbe  ititbof ;  but,  coDtraalfld  whb  the  pomty  of  our  more 
raceot  commeataton  ia  all  that  relates  to  apiritualitjr  of  meun- 
ieg,  what  fullaess  of  true  ibeoloncal  knowledge,  what  exuber- 
ance of  soul  and  of  thought !  He  who  can  speak  of  this  work 
of  tbe  great  father  in  such  language  as  that  of  M.  ran  Matthaei : 
quo  UbeUo  equidem  nihil  usquam  unquam  inreni  absurdius,  he- 
trajs  surely  the  barrenness  of  his  own  mind.  2.  CBRrsosTOM, 
once  in  his  Homilies  on  Matt.  hom.  XIX.  T.  VII.  p.  149,  and 
again  in  the  homily  de  insUtuenda  secundum  Deum  vita  T.  U. 
ed.  Montf.  There  is  also  in  T.  VJII.  another  commentary  on 
tbe  Lord's  prayer  which  is  not  genuine.  His  exposition  is  am- 
ple, popular,  coming  from  the  heart,  and  he  ukes  pains  to  trace 
tbe  c<Hioection  between  the  sereral  petitions.  3.  Isidore  or 
PeuisicM  epist.  I.  IV.  ep.  34.  The  exposition  is  short,  and  of 
no  great  value.  4.  Ctbill  or  Jehubalem,  in  Cateches.  23. 
^  11 — 18.  Opp.  ed.  Toiittee,  p.  329.  The  exposition  is  short, 
and  diatinguished  for  no  peculiar  merit.  5.  Gbebory  or  Nts- 
SA,  fire  discourses  de  oratione,  in  which,  commencing  from  tbe 
second,  the  Lord's  prayer  is  explained  T.  I.  ed.  Paris,  p.  723 
S.  The  exposition  is  diSiise,  yet  spiritual  and  beautiful.  6. 
1^  Akonyhocs  writer  in  Steph.  ie  Moyne's  Varia  Sacra, 
Lugd.  B.  1685,  I.  66. ;  bis  explanation  of  tntovatos  is  particu- 
larly to  be  noticed.  Tbe  fragments,  winch  are  published  by 
Alex.  Morus  from  a  cod.  of  Athanasius  in  the  Medicean  libra- 
ry,* belong  to  tbe  same  author.  Out  of  tbe  Latin  church  we 
may  name :  1.  Tertullian  in  bis  book  de  oiatione  T.  III. 
ed.  Paris,  p.  501.  The  expoatioa  is  short  and  not  without  so- 
lidity, a.  CxTRiAN  in  bis  treatise  de  oratione  domioica,  Oj^ 
ed.  Par.  p.  317.  Tbe  exposition  is  fuller,  and  contains  much 
(bat  is  excellent  end  that  enters  deeply  into  tbe  christian  spirit. 
3.  Pseudo-AMBBOBiufl  in  the  treatise  de  sacramentis  I.  V.  c.  4.* 

'  Nome  in  N.  T.  p.  26. 

*  RcHpecting  tho  wont  of  aiith^niiriiy,  eee  Oiitl'mus  T.  I.  631.  I 
know  not  upon  what  the  nsaertion  of  Wetsieln  in  grounded,  that  Am. 
hroniiis  waa  not  acquainted  with  tlic  l>oxo1ot'y.  In  liii  Comm.  on 
Luke  that  wrirer  passes  tho  Lord's  prayer  entirely  liy,  and  elsewhere 
1  have  not  heen  able  to  find  any  passagd,  where  he  woutil  be  likely  to 
qwak  «f  the  Doiology.  But  tbal  the  hook  da  sacramentis  did  oot 
proceed  from  Amlroaius,  but  belongs  perhaps  to  no  earlier  period  cbaa 
the  aeveoth  century,  appears  evident  alao  from  the  circumstance-  that 
this  expoaiiioD  coutaina  the  doxology,  and  that  too  with  allusion  to  tbe 
Father,  Son  and  Spirit,  aa  became  common  in  the  later  catholie 
church.     See  the  exposition  otr.  13^ 
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His  exposition  is  short  and  of  little  importance.  4.  Jebohc  io 
bis  commenUry  on  Matthew,  and  in  his  dialogue  contra  P«l«- 
gianos  1.  III.  c.  15.  T.  II.  ed.  Veoice.  Tfae  exposition  is  short, 
bnt  important  particularly  in  reference  to  the  history  of  intn- 
pretBtion.  5.  Auoustin  in  his  exposition  of  die  sermon  upon 
the  mount,  and  in  his  sermons  uptm  Matt.  6.  de  orattone  domin. 
.sermo  LVl — LX.  T.  V.  ed.  Bened.  His  expositions  contain 
valuable  matter,  but  are  remarkably  wantiDg  in  deciuon.  6. 
AocToR  oFKHis  IMP.  HIs  cxpositicHi  coDlsins  mucb  that  is 
worthy  of  attention. — The  interpretations  of  the  Greek  fath«i 
have  been  compiled  with  great  erudition  by  Suicer  in  his  Obser- 
vaiiones  sacrae,  Tiguri  1665.  c.  VII— XI. 

Belonging  to  the  time  of  the  reformation,  the  expositiooB 
which  were  adopted  into  the  catechisms  of  the  two  protestant 
churclies  have  maintained  the  highest  consequenoe  ;  that  in  the 
great  and  that  iu  the  small  catechisms  of  Luther,  and  that  in  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism  of  Ursinus  and  Olevianus.  These  ex- 
positions as  well  as  the  catechisms  to  which  they  respectively 
belong  are  models  of  a  popular  style  combined  with  theological 
depth.  Besides  the  two  expositions  of  Luther  contained  in  the 
catechisms,  there  are  also  three  others  of  his.  The  first,  from 
his  sermons  taken  down  by  J.  Stdmeider,  appeared  in  1518, 
and  was  followed  in  the  same  year  by  an  edition  from  Luther 
himself  with  the  title :  Exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  for  sim- 
ple laymen.  To  this  are  joined  as  a  sort  of  appendix  the  two 
very  short  treaUses  entKled:  A  brief  tvmmajy  and  arrwig«- 
ment  of  all  the  preteribed  ^etttiont,  and  «  briff  expoitiion  of 
the  Lord's  prat/er  in  the  rtght  and  in  the  wrong  iroy  (vor  und 
fainter  sich).  Alter  this  followed  in  1529  the  exposition  in  the 
catechisms,  and  last  of  all,  some  additional  remarks  in  explsna- 
tion  of  the  Lord's  prayer  in  the  course  of  sermons  upoit  Matt. 
6.,  which  be  began  in  1530.  The  first  and  more  copious  ex- 
position for  laymen  shows  less  of  clearness  and  perfect  cont- 
raand  of  the  subject  than  the  later  performances.  Among  the 
great  number  of  expositions  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  more 
recent  commentaries  of  the  difierent  churches,  no  one  deserves 
to  he  distinguished  so  much  as  that  of  Chemnitz  Hermonia 
Evangel.  T.  I,  c.  61.  It  is  especially  rich  in  profound  chris- 
tian news,  penetrating  into  the  connection  of  the  truths  of 
Scripture.  "The  exposition  of  Socinus  also  is  very  full  sad 
elaborate.  Among  the  works  which  have  been  separately  wrtt- 
tSQ  (HI  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  exorcintiones  in  oiationem  do- 
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MMMniti  of  the  lonMcl  Henn.  Wkms '  an  most  itaerm^  <^ 
notice.  Wiffa  sU  ike  wriitr's  want  of  prscisioD  ■ml  of  tfae  pow- 
er oi  dusifying  iodipidual  facta,  this  work  contains  much  that 
ia  very  inefiil  in  expltiDing  tke  aente,  partknibrly  lenoed  re^ 
cr«DCQi  to  the  tatbers.  Next  to  thia  in  irnpomnoe  ia  the  acute 
and  in  aonie  re^»eete  origina]  conmeman'  of  Gottfl-.  Oleariua.* 
Nor  abouJd  wa  overlook  the  work  of  Nics.  Brunuer  de  prae- 
aMottt  et  perfectioDO  oralioais  domioicae,'  which  follow,  it  is 
Irue,  in  fonn,  the  ri^d  school  of  Lampe,  but  yet  entera  well  into 
tke  Benae/  Finally,  the  later  productions  most  deserving  of 
notice  are  the  following :  that  of  Noeaselt  to  hit  ezeicitatt.  Hal. 
1603,  which  however,  enten  in  no  req>ect  more  de^ly  mto 
Ae  subject  than  tfae  earlier  treatises  ;  next,  the  exposition  of 
tbe  pnyer  by  ny  honoured  colleague  Dr  Weber  in  the  program 
oS  1838,  under  the  title :  Ecit^e  exegetico-crh.  in  noonuHoa 
Ukor.  N.  T.  locos.  II.  and  HI.,  a  work  well  worthy  of  beioc 
read ;  and  Gebser's  Dissertation  de  oratioae  dom.  comment,  h 
RagicMn.  1830,  whiefa  b  written  with  industry. 

II.   Time,  place,  and  object  of  the  Prayer. 

We  are  iofomwd  Luke  11:  3  ff.,  at  a  later  period  of  the  life 
of  Christ,  that  alter  concludiog  one  of  bis  prayers,  a  certain  dis- 
ciple applied  to  fakn  for  a  form  of  prayer,  and  that  Jesus  gare 
at  that  dme  tfae  same  prayer  which  we  find  here  in  the  sermon 
open  ifar  BiouBt.  This  occasion  of  commuuKating  the  prayer 
appeared  tn  meay  so  appropriate,  and  tbe  connection,  in  which 
it  IS  mtroduced  io  Matthew,  on  the  other  band,  so  improbable, 
that-— especially  as  Luke  ebetrtiere  adh»es  more  strictly  to 

'  In  th«  ExefcUatkmca  saerae.  AroBI.  3.  ed.  1G97. 

■  In  the  Obwrvatt.  «Bcr.  Lips.  1713,  p.  176  ff. 

3  In  the  Sd  vol.  of  ib«  Tempe  HeWel.  Tig.  1<3C. 

*  Id  this  nme  collection  ofdisputatioaa  in  the  In  toL  p.  351,  then 
m  a  disaertatioD  of  Stapfer  He  nexu  et  kubii  orationis  dominicae  pro- 
pbetico,  which  shows,  that  it  ia  not  ihe  philowiphj  of  Hegd  alone, 
ibu  lends  to  that  more  profound  view  of  the  Lonl's  prayer,  which  dis- 
COTcrs  in  each  petition  a  period  of  the  deTolopement  of  Btalea  and  nS' 
liens,  as  Prof.  Sietze  has  rep'reaenled  it  io  hie  Gniadhegriffe  prouaais- 
eber  Reehia-und  Staau  geschichte,  Berl  1890 ;  the  theologian  Stap- 
Ter  alsn  traces  in  the  m  poiitione  the  perioda  oT  the  hiMoi;  ofthe 
chrisCiaii  efaurefa. 

Vol.  V.  No.  17.  25  , 
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'  chroDoki^cal  order — a  principal  ai^nirat  hu  been  drawn  from 
this  circumstance  bj  most  of  the  modwn  commeotators  unce 
the  time  of  Pott,  including  last  of  all  Olsbausen  and  Gebser,  to 
prove  tbat  Matthew  in  the  sermon  upon  the  mount  has  embodi- 
ed together  several  distinct  discourses  delivered  by  Christ  on 
difierent  occasions.  The  latest  theory,  however,  has  in  tbis  in- 
Btance  reposed  as  little  conQdence  in  the  cbronologicBl  order  of 
I^ke  as  m  that  of  Matthew.  Siefieit '  thinks  "  there  is  veij 
good  reason  to  conjecture,  that  the  disciple,  as  he  alludes  to  the 
similar  practice  of  the  Baptist,  must  have  found  an  earlier  occa- 
sion for  bis  request ;"  and  that  generally  "  many  things  might 
have  been  incorporated  into  Luke's  account,  which  did  not  hap- 
pen precisely  on  this  last  journey."  Such  we  must  necessarily 
suppose  to  have  been  the  case  with  those  unconnected  remarks 
upon  prayer  contained  in  the  6ih  and  following  verses.  In  oth- 
er respects  Siefiert  is  also  of  the  opioion  that  Luke  has  sUled 
the  true  and  only  occauon  of  communicating  the  prayer,  and 
proceeds  to  sny,  that  whoever  agrees  with  Olshausen  in  conced- 
ing this,  will  scarcely  prevail  upon  himself  to  believe,  that  the 
Evangelist,  who  has  introducecl  the  prayer  in  so  difierent  a  coo- 
nectioD,  was  an  apostle,  and  eye-witness  of  the  facts  he  relates. 
We  may  now  inquire  what  judgment  has  been  formed  respect- 
ing this  diSerent  account  in  earlier  times.  Among  the  ancients 
Origeo  has  taken  special  pains  to  compare  the  two  accounts  to- 
gether. He  was  chiefly  interested,  however,  m  the  questkm, 
whether  it  followed  from  the  narrower  compass  of  the  prayer 
in  Luke,  that  Christ  himself  gave  it  on  that  occask>n  its  abbre- 
viated form.  From  6.  30.  de  orat.  at  the  beginning  of  the  ex- 
plan  a  Iron  of  the  sixth  petition,  we  see  it  was  his  opinion  that  Je- 
sus afterwards  gave  it  to  his  disciples  in  an  abbreviated  form, 
because  amplification  was  less  necessary  for  them  than  for  the 
people.  The  circumstance  that  after  the  communication  of  the 
prayer  in  the  sermon  upon  the  mount,  the  disciples  should  still 
want  a  form  of  prayer,  is  explained  by  the  earlier  commentators 
either  by  suppo»ng  that  the  disciple,  wbo  in  Luke  asks  for  the 
form,  was  absent  during  this  part  of  the  discourse,  or  no  longer 
remembered  this  particular  passage — an  opinion  which  Origen 
himself  alludes  to — or  that  futO^iiit,  as  in  other  passages,  does 
not  denote  here  one  of  the  tieehe,  but  another  disciple,  perhaps 
one  of  the  seventy  (Euthymius,  Heumann),  or  finally  tliat  the 

'  IJeber  den  Urspmog  An  enten  kanoniaclico  Evangel,  p.  79. 
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disci)^  conndered  tbe  prayer  in  the  sermon  upon  the  mount 
sa  rather  intended  for  tbe  people,  and  now  in  Luke  requested 
a  fbrra  of  prayer  particularly  for  themselves.  According  lo 
NoesseJt  and  Raw  the  ditciples  presented  this  request  to  Jesin  a 
tbon  time  previous  to  tbe  sermon  upon  the  mount,  and  tbe  u- 
sner  which  Jesus  then  gave  them,  has  been  introduced  by 
Matthew  into  the  discourse  itself.  According  to  Paulus,  in  hit 
Comment.  1.  p.  712.,  their  request,  which  bad  been  presented 
before  tbe  sermos,  is  answered  for  the  first  dme  by  Jesus  in  tbe 
prayer  as  it  occurs.  All  these  esplanations  are  held  by  the  lat- 
est critics  to  be  unsatisfactory.'  But  wby  ?  Is  ilure  any  thing 
forced  or  unnatural  in  the  supposition,  that  the  prayer  which 
Jeaus  had  presented  to  the  people,  as  an  example  bow  men 
ougfat  to  pray  without  "  vain  repetitions,"  and  which  in  fact, 
in  its  present  connections,  has  not  at  all  the  character  of  a  fonni 
sbould  not  have  been  regarded  by  tbe  disciples  as  such,  and  as 
particulariy  designed  for  themselves,  and  that  therefore,  without 
ooce  calling  to  mind  this  type  of  a  true  prayer,  they  sbould  at  a 
later  period  have  requested  a  form  for  tfaeir  own  use  ?  Were 
there  not  other  occasions  also,  in  which  they  were  unceitaio, 
whether  what  our  Lord  said  before  the  people  had  any  special 
referrace  to  themselves?     See  Luke  12:  41.     And  if  it  should 

I  Calvin  too  ia  irtiolly  uD^rtded  :  incertum  eat,  aentel  an  bia-liane 
orandi  formam  Chrisnia  discipulis  tradideriL  Quibuadam  hoc  aecun- 
dom  videtur  niBgia  prohabile  . . .  Quia  tanMD  dUimuBi  Matihuun 
praectpua  quaeque  doctrinae  ciipiia  colligere,  ut  nielius  ex  coniioua 
aeria  toum  summam  perapiciaDi  loctores,  fieri  potest  iii  Mauliaeua  oc>  . 
caaioneni,  quam  rttfeit  Lucna,  omii'Fril,  quanquam  hac  de  ro  cum  ne- 
mine  pugnare  velimua. — Socimis  nleo  finda  all  ibe  aoliitiona  quite  ud- 
Batisfactory  :  neqiie  ego  snne,  aaya  be,  cjuidquBiu  inveiiire  val  eicof^i- 
tare  poMum,  quod  mibl  ullo  modo  mli'^ciat  ad  abeurditateni  isiaoi 
tollendam,  quae  nimia  evidena  plane  mt.  He  BUggeata  tbe  ibquiry, 
tbougb  with  the  uunoat  cauiinn,  to  avoid  encronehini;  too  nearly  upon 
the  dignity  of  C!od%  word,  whether  Lake  may  not  in  this  caae  bava 
Deleted  the  order  of  time.  It  is  intereatiDf  to  observe  bow  thoaa 
men,  who  under  tbe  atmonpfaere  of  ilia  mmttetnik  century  would  io- 
tallilily  have  been  mtionalista,  derived  a  eon  of  spiritual  vigour  from 
their  connecdon  with  tbe  believing  lixteenOt,  mueh  as  the;  sought  to 
tear  thetnaelvea  away  flvm  iu  How  many  genuine  etemenis  of  chris- 
tianily,  which  are  wanting  to  eur  modem  theology,  are  still  tbund  in  - 
tbe  Socinisn  writinga,  whose  flindaraental  tendency  is  yet  in  other 
reapecu  ahogetber  that  of  our  "  rational  supranaiuraliata,"  as  thay  ai» 
called. 
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swm  quiu  improbable  tbat  all  or  them  dioiild  lie  under  aucb  ■ 
iniOBke,  might  it  not  have  been. the  case  witb  one  or  two  ?  Bat 
Lnke  spealu  only  of  mm  disciple.  Is  it  raised  as  an  objectioD, 
that,  in  this  ctse,  our  Lord  would  have  hinted,  at  lea«t  witb  a 
abcke  word,  that  they  had  oalj  to  reeoUect  the  prayer  which 
had  already  been  ^ren  them;  1  would  uk  then  whether  tbis 
if  the  only  instance,  in  which  nothing  bM  what  is  most  easeiv- 
ti»l  hu  reached  us  from  the  discounes  of  Christ  ?  If  in  ad^ 
tioD  to  what  has  now  been  said  we  ctwsider  bow  perfecdy  the 
pnyn  is  adjuB^  to  its  place  id  Matthew,  so  tbat  if  we  aboaki 
detach  it  from  its  preaeot  comiection,  we  might  ako  take  away 
tbe  Tth  and  8th  verses,  at  tbo  warning  against  bypocriucal 
prayer  concludes  with  the  sixth,  it  wiU  be  dmcuh  for  us  to  aroid 
tbe  conclusioD,  that  our  Savioar  did,  in  fact,  repeat  the  saaw 
form  of  prayer  na  another  occaaioB.  This  being  the  cue,  we 
may  suppose  also  with  the  older  commentators,  that  on  this  ae- 
cood  occasioB  cnr  Saviour  gave  tbe  prayer  in  the  abbreviated 
farm,  in  wlmbwe  have  it  in  Ldce.  But  what  cotrid  hare  beea 
the  motrra  of  our  Saviour  in  abridging  tbe  prayer  a  second 
time  P  if  he  had  presented  it  before  as  a  model  of  coneiae 
[Hrayer  in  oppoeilion  to  rain  repetilioBs  {fimtzoltyiii)  it  is  Wdly 
to  be  supposed  that  tbe  thrae  claases,  which  are  wanting  in 
Luke  :  6  fn  lOfC  ovpuvolg,  j'et'^^r,iai  to  6ti,t)^ti  aov  ».  1. 1,  ttXltt 
^vea^  tjfiat  k.  1. 1,  would  have  been  superfluously  introduced  by 
bim,  90  as  to  make  any  future  correction  necessary.  In  ibis 
case  it  would  only  remain  for  ui,  with  Michaelis^  to  seek  for  the 
reason  of  tbe  abridgement  in  the  triples.  The  earlier  form 
seemed  to  them  too  concise  for  their  own  use,  and  their  dtssat- 
iafaction  with  it — arising  from  an  inclinaiion  to  the  fault  which 
our  Saviour  had  already  reproved — led  them  to  ^k  for  another, 
which  they  now  to  their  shame  received  in  terms  still  more  con- 
eiae than  before.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  suppose — as  Noes- 
aek  and  Olsbauien  have  done — that  Luko's  iDforioant  gave  a 
less  com^dete  report  of  tbe  words  of  Christ  than  that  with  which 
Matthew  has  furnished  us,  as  is  the  case  in  regard  to  the  report 
of  the  whole  sermon  upon  the  mount,  and  also  in  other  iastan* 
ces  ;  Luke  6:  3 — 5.  comp.  Matt.  12:  3 — 8.  Luke  8:  19 — 21. 
comp.  Matt.  12: 47—60.  Luke  9:  19—22  comp.  Man.  16: 14 
—21. 

As  to  the  object  which  Christ  bad  in  view  in  commuDicating 
lltif  ptajrer^  the  (juestion  of  chief  intportance  is,  wbMbar  it  was 
his  intention  tbat  it  should  be  used  by  his  followers  as  a  praciae 
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lomi,  or  whether  it  was  deigned  simply  to  indicUc  what  ought 
to  constitute  the  substance,  of  cbristian  prayer.  The  one  ex- 
treme here  may  be  found  in  the  view  which  is  atcribed  by  Uar- 
menopulus '  to  the  BcgOMiltt,  viz.,  that  they  rejected  every  oth- 
er prayer  but  that  of  our  Lord,  a  foci,  however,  which  must 
certainly  be  nuderstood  as  relating  only  to  the  liturgical  fomts 
o(  the  church.  The  other  extreme  is  described  by  Grotius, 
when  be  says :  aoa  praecipit  Cbristus,  verba  recitari,  sed  raate- 
riam  prectnn  hinc  promere.  According  to  Grotius  ovtiut  should 
be  interpreted  "  in  bunc  aensum  ;"  undoubtedly  our  lextcoos 
give  to  otiifw;  the  meaning :  simili  vel  eodem  modo ;  but  whea 
the  subject  of  discourse  is  a  declaratioD,  a  proposition,  so  that 
afler  onfoic  the  words  are  expressly  quoted,  every  thing  of  an 
indefinite  nature  is  thereby  excluded,  and  we  are  oot  at  liberty 
to  suppose  otherwise  than  that  tbe  precise  words  are  meant  to 
berepeated.  Matt.  3:  6.  Luke  19:  31.  Acts  7:6,  13,  34,47. 
Rom.  10:  6.  Where  this  is  not  so  strictly  intended,  there  we 
shall  always  Eind  some  modification  of  the  expression,  as  ovxmt 
xtts,'  But  that  in  the  present  case  the  precise  words  were  in- 
tended 10  be  given,  is  evident  both  fr(»n  Luke  11:3.  orafn^O' 
oiv](*iaOt,  itjrtte,  and  from  the  antithesis.  If  it  were  tbe  de- 
sign of  Christ  to  give  Mily  the  substance  of  christian  prayer,  the 
antithesis  m  that  case  to  the  nolvloflu  and  ^iifjlof la  would  be 
but  very  indirect ;  a  direct  antithesis  arises  only  upon  the  sup- 
position that  he  is  showing  how  men  might  pray  in  a  manner  at 
OACe  amcite  and  compr^ensive,  and  in  order  to  do  ibis  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  present  the  words.  Wolz<^en,  who  could 
not  reconcile  himself  to  the  thought,  that  Christ  gave  here  a 
form  of  prayer,  consequently  required  liMoiJtwtouf  should  not 
be  considered  as  an  antithesis  to  tbe  preceding  context.  Al- 
,  though,  however,  our  Saviour  has  here  given  a  form,  the  con- 
clusion by  no  means  follows,  which  was  mentioned  above  as 
having  been  adopted  by  the  Bt^omiles.  It  is  a  just  remark  of 
Tertullian ;  quooiam  tamen  dominus  prospector  humananim  oe- 
cessitauim  seornm  post  traditam  orandi  discipHnam :  pttUe,  in- 

'  In  the  I4th  ceiimr}',  dn  bcciU  liAvreticis. 

'  Moeller  [neue  Ansichien  srhw.  Siellcn,  p.  43.)  is  urestly  out  or 
tbe  way,  when  jii;  nnderlakei  to  stiow  here  thai  thu  ndverli  stands  for 
the  adjeelive  ToStn,  which  is  nlra  the  opinion  of  Schleusner.  Re*- 
.  p«eiing  this  alleged  subMltuiion  of  tbe  adverb  fbr  the  adjectWe,  we 
Wioef,  p.  S89. 
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quh,  et  aeeipietU,  et  sunt  quae  pettntur  pro  drcumsUntiB  ci^as- 
qufi,  etc.  "  Our  Lord,  who  foresawtbe  variety  of  human  wants, 
after  having  fFiven  the  forni  or  prayer,  says  distinctly,  aik  and 
ye  thaU  recetce,  and  the  ihiugg  asked  for  are  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  each  individual."  Clirist  himself,^  and  his 
apostles,  moreover,  made  use  of  other  prayers,  John  17.  Matt. 
36:  39.  Acts  1:  24.  4:  24.  Nay,  to  come  to  the  point  vrhich 
now  hes  immediately  before  us,  it  cannot  be  shown,  that  a  cbiis- 
tian  community  may  not  or  should  not  exist  without  the  use  of 
the  Lord's  prayer.  For  we  find  neither  in  the  Acts  nor  in  any 
writer  prior  to  the  third  century,  that  the  Lord's  prayer  was 
used  as  a  form  in  public  worship.  Justin  Martyr  says,  that  the 
nfottittie  prays  "  according  to  the  ability  which  he  possesses."  ' 
It  is  not  till  the  time  of  TertuUian  and  Cyprian  that  the  prayer 
appears  as  the  oratio  legitima  et  ordinaria.  Cyprian  remarks 
00  ibis  subject :  quae  potest  magis  spiritualis  esse  oratio,  quam 
quae  a  Cbristo  nobis  daia  est,  quo  nobis  et  spiritus  sanctus  mis- 
sus est ;  quae  vera  apud  patrem  precatio,  quam  quae  e  filio, 
Jui  est  Veritas,  de  ejus  ore  prolatiis  est,  ut  aliter  orare,  quam 
ocuit,  non  ignoranua  sola  »t,  sed  et  culpa,  quaodo  ipse  poso- 
erit  et  dixerit :  rejicitis  mandatum  Dei,  ut  traditionem  vestram 
statuatis.  "  What  prayer  can  be  more  spiritual,  than  that  which 
was  given  us  by  Christ,  by  whom  also  the  Holy  Spirit  is  sent 
to  us ;  what  more  truly  prayer  to  the  Father  than  that  which 
has  been  presented  to  us  from  his  mouth  by  the  Son,  who  is  the 
truth,  so  that  to  pray  otberwise  than  be  taught  is  not  ignorance 
alone  but  sio,  since  he  himself  has  said,  ye  reject  the  commands 
of  God  that  ye  may  establish  your  own  traditions."  The  be- 
lief in  the  peculiar  sanctity  of  the  prayer  grew  stronger,  after  it 
became  included  with  the  disciplina  arcana,  and  was  not  allow- 
ed to  the  catechumens  but  tmly  to  the  members  of  the  church, 
a  change  which  was  probably  owing  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  fourth  petition,  spiritually  interpreted,  was  considered  by 

'  Chrisl,  however,  pvn  this  prayer  only  fbr  his  lAureh.  Ht  coutd 
not  pray  "for^ve  us  our  debts,"  hence  "after  this  manner  therefor« 
praytfe."  And  ifihere  were  one  of  Adam's  race  wi&oui  tin,  he  could 
DO  longer  unite  with  the  chriaiiaD  cburcfa  in  the  uae  of  ihia  prayer,  and 
would  thereby  he  excluded  from  the  christiui  church  as  itia  conatitu- 
ted  upon  earth. 

>  8o»  Augusti  DankwtinUfk.  Th.  V.  Job.  Georv.  Walch  de  aw 
ont  domin.  ap.  veC  ehrisL  in  the  mwcdlanas  lun,  Amat.  1744. 
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many  to  raf«r  to  the  encboiist.  If  the  cotnpositioii  of  the  fint 
seven  books  of  the  apostolic  constitutions  must  be  fJaced,  ac- 
cording to  the  more  recent  inquiries,  towards  the  end  of  tbe 
3d  ceotury,  it  would  appear  from  1.  VII.  c.  24.  that  at  that 
time  the  Lord's  prayer  was  repeated  by  Christians  thrice  every 
day.  As  early  aa  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  childrmi  began  to 
commit  it  to  memory.'  The.  protestant  churches  also  adopted 
1^  Lord's  prayer  as  a  standing  form  in  public  worship,  and 
met  with  no  opposition  except  Irom  the  anabaptists,  a  class  of 
eccentric  puritans,  and  tbe  Quakers,  sects  which  in  general  re- 
serve the  whole  of  public  worship  into  the  momentary  subjec- 
tive feelings  of  the  congregation,  and  will,  therefore,  tolerate  no 
standing  objective  form.*  We  have  already  said,  that  tbe  short- 
er the  prayer  was  which  our  Saviour  presented  in  UMitrast  with 
the  vain  repetiuons  he  reproved,  the  more  full  and  comprehen- 
sive it  must  be  in  its  contents.  We  may  tbecefore  concede, 
what  has  been  the  received  opinion  of  the  church,  that  all  chris- 
tian deures  admit  of  being  reduced  to  this  prayer.  As  Chry- 
sostom  says  it  is  tbe  /Mifioir  of  the  prayer  of  Christians,  and  aa 
Eulbym.  beautifully  expresses  it :  Tia(/adlioiat  tvnor  ivxiis,  oux 
tfu  taut'^i'/t6¥ijf  T.  tuxi}¥  ivxwfiiita,  a\£  'iva,  ruviii¥  tzovrts 
Wfi'  '"XVSi  **  t«(^i7$  ti(iuiufn&a  las  ifvolat  t.  ffjcuf.  "  He 
^ves  us  a  form  of  prayer,  not  that  we  may  confine  ourselves 
to  this  alone,  but  that  as  from  a  fountain  we  may  draw  from  it 
the  thoughts  of  which  our  prayers  should  be  composed."  Fi- 
nally, Cyprian:  quaUa  sunt  orationis  dominicae  sacramenta, 
quam  mulu,  quam  magna,  breviter  in  sermone  collecta,  sed  in 
virtute  specialiter  copiosa,  ut  nihil  omnino  praetermissum  sit, 
quod  non  in  precU)us  atque  orationlbus  uostris  coeleslis  doc- 
trinae  corapendio  comprehend atur.  The  Sociniaas  were  not 
satisfied  with  this  assertion,  but  it  was  probably  only  because 
they  understood  it  in  loo  literal  a  sense.  Vol ck el,  however,  de 
vera  religione  I.  IV.  c.  9.  constitutes  an  exception. 

We  mention  only  in  passiug  two  other  hypotheses  respecting 
tbe  object  of  this  prayer,  which  may  be  considered  as  aniiqua- 
led.  One  is  the  opinion  of  Pfannkuche  in  Eichbom's  allgem. 
Bihi.  der  bibl.  LitL  Bd.  X.  p.  846,  that  it  was  the  intention  of 

>  See  Berf  precligt,  p.  373. 

'  Respecting  IbecuDtroversf  of  ihe  Puriians  with  the  Episcopk- 
IIIID9  of  England  on  this  point,  see  Benthem  EnglKud.  Kirob-und 
SehulaDnBat.  c.  36.  s.  S91  S. 
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Christ  in  this  pny«r  to  furnish  bii  disdpW  with  k  eymM  of 
faitb ;  and  the  other,  the  eztnvagant  view  of  Hoeller,'  that  eeck 
of  the  several  petitioni  was  thd  beginoing  of  a  Jewish  prayer, 
and  that  it  wu  simply  the  design  of  Jesus  by  a  referance  to  the 
most  useful,  Jewish  prayers,  to  furnish  his  disciples  with  a  pro- 
visionary  prayer  (Interimsgebet)  until  the  time  when  they  would 
be  taught  to  pray  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Strange  that  August! 
could  still  attempt  to  defend  this  notion  of  his  old  friend  ia  the 
Deokwiirdigkeiten  Th.  IV.  132.  v.  93.  The  principal  anUgo- 
nisl  of  Pfannkuche  was  Noesseh  in  the  Exercitatiooes. 

ni.     Source! . 

To  speak  of  the  sources  of  a  prayer  which  our  Saviour  gives 
to  his  disciples  teems  somewhat  incongruous,  since  Christ  sure- 
ly was  under  no  necessity  of  looking  for  other  sources,  espe- 
cially of  a  prayer,  than  in  the  inexhaustible  fountain  of  his  own 
being.  If  it  is  intended,  however,  simply  to  say,  that  our  Sa- 
nour,  having  found  a  form  already  prepared  and  suited  to  ex- 
press the  suggestions  of  his  own  spirit,  saw  fit  to  avail  himself 
of  this,  there  is  no  objection  to  the  idea.  The  whole  style  of 
representa^on  in  the  Old  Testament  was,  in  this  sense,  employ- 
ed by  him  as  a  form.  Or  we  may  go  farther,  and  say  that  our 
Saviour  might  for  the  benefit  of  others,  have  even  condescended 
to  make  use  of  sources  foreign  to  himself.  Let  us  now  exam- 
ine the  Ofnnions  which  have  been  advanced  on  this  sul^ect.  It 
is  not  to  the  6fteenth  century,  when  Pico  of  Mirandola  traced 
the  wisdom  of  Plato  and  Pythagoras  to  the  Pentateuch,  but  to  the 
nineteenth,  that  the  extraordinary  hypothesis  belongs,  that  Christ 
derived  a  considershle  part  of  bis  religion,  and  among  other 
particulars  dte  pater  noiter,  from  the  Zend-avesta.  This  no- 
tiont  advanced  by  Herder,*  by  J.  A.  C.  Richter,'  by  Rhode* 
and  by  Sey&rth,'  b  expressed  in  the  boldest  language  hy 

'  FirM,ia  AuguMi'sTheoIoK.  MonauchrUl.theninthe  worit:  neue 
Aswchten  scbwierigOT  Bt«Uen  der  vier  Evangel isun.  Gotba.  1819. 
■.39. 

*  ErlKnter.  de«  N.  T.  hur  eioer  nener  dfln.  Urknnde.    Riga  1775. 


*  Die  reilige  Ssge  der  altei)  Bactrer.  1830. 

'  Beitrag.  zur  Special  cbaracterinik  der  Johanaeiscben  SohriAen. 
L«i|M.  1833. 
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Rhode,  iriu)  savs  p.  416  :  "  7%e  prayer  of  Jenu  mm  in  fact  he 
pronounced  a  hrvfeompiiiUwnjrom  the  prauert  tfthe  Zend 
vritiagi;  and  for  each  petition  teverdparaUetpattam  are  U 
befomd  which  are  almott  verballi/  theMame."  But  what  is  Uw' 
proof  ibr  this  in  fact  monstrout  assertion.  A  single  passage  out 
of  the  Zend-aresta  B.  1 .  Pan  3,  p.  80,  in  which  there  is  an  al- 
leged resemblaace  with  the  Bftb  petition,  though  the  least  trace 
of  any  such  resemblance  no  where  appears.  A  refutation  of 
thii  groundless  hypothesis  is  contained  in  the  Diasenation  of  Geb- 
eer  de  explicati&ne  script  saer.  praesertim  N.  T.  e  lihro  Zend- 
avesta,  Jen.  1834,  and  in  the  essay  by  the  same  author  de  ora- 
tione  dominica,  p.  19. 

Tbwe  can  be  nothing  strange,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  as- 
sertion, that  our  Sanour  took  the  petititMig  of  his  prayw  from 
Jewish  prayers  of  his  time,  so  long  as  the  reaaon  of  this  is  not 
su^weed  (o  hare  bsen  any  want  of  resources  in  our  Saviour's 
own  mind,  and  the  remark  of  Olsbausen  is  kept  steadily  in  view, 
that "  whatever  true  and  noble  was  presentedto  him  in  the  state  of 
cuiuvation  of  the  age  served  only  to  excite  his  inward  derelope- 
meot,  and  even  what  be  received  from  without  was  reprodueed 
in  the  vigour  ot  renewed  youth  by  the  creative  energy  of  life 
within  biis  own  soul."  Even  the  lituigical  collections  which  are 
made  use  of  by  the  Jews  at  the  present  day,  and  which  are 
called  by  them  ^^TriQ,  contain  excellent  prayers,  borrowed,  as 
to  thought  and  expression,  from  the  Old  TesUroeoL  If  siidi 
aa  these  existed  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  what  objection  ia 
there  to  supposing,  that  in  order  to  give  his  disciples  the  greatest 
benefit  of  theadvantages  they  already  possessed,  he  might  have 
fumi^ed  them  with  the  best  petitions  of  those  prayers,  after 
they  bad  been  wrought  over  in  his  own  mind  into  a  beautiful 
whole  ?  It  is  not  only  impossible  for  the  behever,  to  find  m  this 
supposition  any  occasion  of  stumbling,  but  on  the  contrary  a  far 
more  profound  reflection  admits  of  being  connected  with  it  than 
the  remark  of  Grotius :  Tam  longe  abfuit  Dominus  ab  omniaf- 
fectaticwe  non  necessariae  uovitatis.  Would  it  be  anoccasioo  of 
stumbling  to  any  one,  if  our  Saviour,  who  bad  lived  so  deeply 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  even  upon  the  cross. 
Matt.  37:  46,  he  expresses  bis  iacnost  feelings  in  the  words  of 
a  Psalm,  should  have  uttered  an  entire  prayer  in  the  language 
of  the  Psalms  P  Does  not  the  Chriatiab  church  now  often  ex- 
press its  sentiments  of  devodon  in  words.of  the  Old  Testament  t 
There  could  therefore  be  nothing  in  the  opinion  in  question  da- 
Vol.  V.  No.  17.  36 
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Berrmg  to  be  cooaidered  u  really  an  occtnon  ofofieocfl.  Yet 
the  opinion  is  nererthelest  to  be  rejected  oo  the  ground  that  the 
allied  coincidence  of  the  prayer  with  the  prayers  of  the  Rabbins 
alto^ther  acnounts  to  nothing.  This  has  ah«ady  been  perceiv- 
ed by  Kuinoel,  FritEsche,  Hennebei^,  Gebser,  Olihausen,  so 
that  we  might  consider  tbe  opinion  as  nearly  BDtic[uated.  Yet 
it  found  so  general  a  receptioa  through  the  whole  of  tbe  preced- 
ing century  and  down  to  our  own  day,'  that  it  will  be  necessary 
for  us  to  enter  somewhat  more  at  lai^e  into  the  question.     The 


parallels  from  the  rabbinical  writings,  as  they  are  called,  are 
found  in  the  remarks  on  the  Lord's  prayer  by  Drusius,  Grrotius, 
Cappellus,  Lightfoot,  Schotgeo,  Wetsiein,  in  the  work  of  Vi- 


trtnga  de  syn.  vet.  p.  962,  in  the  above  quoted  treatise  of  Wit- 
•ius,  and  &ially  in  a  distinct  essay  of  Suranhusius  in  the  Syll. 
dissert,  of  that  writer  p.  31,  which  Chamberlayre  has  caused 
to  be  ioaerted  into  tbe  edition  of  his  collection  of  patemosters.* 
From  a  comparison  of  all  these  so-called  parallel  it  appears, 
that  a  proper  coincidence  is  found  only  in  the  case  of  tbe  ad- 
dresses and  of  the  first  two  petitions.  In  some  Jewish  prayns, 
for  instance,  God  is  still  addressed  in  the  words  "  our  Father 
in  heaven;"  moreover,  in  some  modem  prayers  the  expression 
occurs  "  Let  tby  name  be  hallowed  by  our  works"  or  "  Letlln' 
name  be  baltowed,  and  let  tbe  remembrance  of  thee  be  glorified;^' 
finally,  the  petition  often  recurs  that  "  the  kingdom  of  the  Mea- 
fiab,  the  kii^om  of  God,  tbe  redemption  of  Israel  might  come." 
Now  that  our  Saviour  need  not  have  borrqwed  the  appellation 
(^  Father  oiiginally  from  a  Jewish  prayer  is  sufficiently  ev- 
ident from  this  circumstance  alone,  that  God  both  in  the  CMd 
Testaoient  and  among  the  later  Jews  is  as  seldom  called  Father, 
and  as  frequently  called  King,  as  in  tbe  New  Testament  tbe 
name  Father  is  according  to  the  rule,  and  that  of  Kbg,  the  excep- 
ticH).  Again,  so  far  as  it  respects  tbe  period  ^&o  Olpn^  l%3in^  we 
iihall  see  in  the  remarks  upon  verse  10th,  t^at  the  same  phrase 
occurs  also  so  often  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  Cbrist  certainly 
need  not  have  borrowed  it  from  the  Rabbina.     But  the  petititm 

*  A  elei^Dian  in  one  of  our  late  periodicaU  eameatlj  demands 
wfaediflr  Christ  actually  boirawed  hia  prajar  from  the  Rabbins^  •■  id 
liiia  oaae  it  would  be  impooaible  for  bim  any  lonjer  to  UM  it  with  de- 
votkM. 

*  That  nrj  mmitlcal  work:  Die  gehunie  Lebi«  der  alien  Orien. 
wler,  eir.  hjr  the  Swede  HaHenberx,  Roatoek  1805,  whiek  on  ha  ap- 
f  want  I  «rMM«i)  a  (ctmi  Musation,  alao  begins  its  diacloaures  witli  tht 
pratewM  tncin^  of  ibe  Lord^  prayer  to  tbe  JUbbipa, 
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far  tbe  coning  of  the  B^azlMSliCis  of  so  eonstmt  occt>rn»o«  ia 
the  Old  aod  New  Tesuraeats  tbat  Christ  would  not  have  ex- 
fntaed  hunself  ottierwise  coRsistentl;  with  tbe  CbriMisn  ternn- 
acdoef.  Here  tbe  real  parallels  properly  end.  That  is  to  say,  to 
the  mrd  petition  no  p&rallel  is  found  except  barely  the  words 
*•  tby  name  be  hallowed  in  this  world  aa  it  is  hallowed  in  heavea" 
end  tbe  "  Israelites  are  angels  upon  earth,  the  angels  baUow 
tbe  name  of  God  in  heaven,  tbe  Israelites  upon  earth."  With 
tbe  fourth  pebtion  apassageis  compared  InHn  the  Tr.  Berachot. 
"lliewanta  of  thy  people  are  many  ;  may  it  please  thee,  O  God, 
to  gire  unto  each  of  them  so  much  as  is  necessary  for  their  nour- 
iafament,  and  to  every  people  what  they  need."  To  the  ^k 
petitkm  there  is  nothing  which  bears  tbe  remotest  resemblance 
to  a  parallel.  With  the  tixth  the  following  passage  from  a  Jew- 
Ui  monung  prayer  is  compared ;  "  Lord  our  God,  make  us  to 
fellow  thy  laws,  lead  us  not  bto  the  hand  of  sin,  nor  into  the 
band  of  transgreswoo,  nor  into  the  hand  of  temptation,  not  into 
scorn ;  debver  us  from  evil  inclinatioa  (91  n^;)  bind  us  to  that 
which  is  good."  It  surely  needs  no  iiirther  proof,  that  mere  ver- 
bal resemblances  of  thu  sort  can  never  demoDMrate  a  causal 
connection  between  the  rabbinical  pnyers  and  the  prayers  of 
our  Lord.  To  this  should  be  added  the  impwtaot  circumstance 
tbat  these  phrases,  which  possess  an  apparent  resemUance,  are 
raked  tc^etber  from  wrings  of  the  most  heterogeneous  charac- 
ter ;  some  occuriing  in  tbe  Talmud  and  in  tbe  book  Sohar,  in 
narrative  discourse ;  others  in  moral  works  ;  and  others  agam 
in  oollectioQs  of  prayers.  The  most  resembling  are  foimd  in  a 
TilTlTO  i.  e.  a  liturgical  coUectinn  of  the  Pratuguese  Jews,  and  in 
the  ^i^n  n^i;  of  which  so  much  use  is  made  by  Drusius,  and  the 
uitbof  of  which  is  a  R.  Jehudaklatz.  Now  the  Portuguese  ct^ 
lecdm  do^  not  certainly  reach  beyond  the  middle  ages,  and  as 
to  tbe  R.  Jehudaklatz,  it  appears  that  he  lived  toward  tbe  end 
of  tbe  jyieenth  century  !'  What  inference  is  it  possible  to 
draw  firom  the  prayers  of  this  Rabbi  and  of  tbe  Portuguese  Jews 
in  Amsterdam,  with  re^>ect  to  the  character  of  the  prayers  in  use 
among  tbe  Jews  in  the  days  of  our  Saviour  ? 

One  other  peculiar  opinion  remains  to  be  mentioned,  which 

^  Wolf  doesnotgiTB  hiSBga;  hisGfermansoiindiDf  nameiaenough 
to  show  tbat  he  beliHigs  to  modem  times.  Id  Ktmn.  dizzionarioMor. 
ieo  degli  autori  Ebrm,  Parma  1803.  1.  p.  8^  it  ia  md,  iMWever,  tbat 
Ui  Seftr  MaMT  was  pabtisfaed  aa  a  poathuniona  work,  1037,  in  Cod- 
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WBS  fint  adnncwl  by  Enorr  of  Roienroth,  rad  in  rectind 
the  approbatioa  of  teveral  emioeDt  mon.  Tlus  pioui  statesinui, 
who  was  dvqdjr  initiited  into  Jewish  tnysticisni,  and  is  knowD 
■iflo  u  a  writer  of  bynms,  broaches  the  <^inion  in  tbe  Sd  port 
•f  his  apparatus  in  libr.  Sohar  in  the  pref.  %  3.  that  the  peti- 
lioas  of  the  Lord's  prayer  represent,  accordiag  to  the  succes»re 
series  of  the  cabbalistic  emaoatioD,  the  four  worlds,  munduB 
asiluticus,  beriathicus,  ieziraticus  and  asia ;  in  which  he  receil^- 
ed  the  assent  of  aavo^l  learned  men  and  even  of  the  great  and 
sober  Buddeus.  The  matter  became  a  subject  of  zealous 
controversy  in  which  the  opposite  riew  was  maintuned  par- 
ticalarly  by  Gotel.  Wemsdorf  in  his  vindiciis  oratJonis  domin. 
Vit.  1708,  and  in  the  Disputation  of  Scbrader :  oral,  domini- 
CM  faiMoncfl  et  dt^matice  proposiu  precipue  autem  judaismo 
opponu.    Helm.  1710. 

IV.  Contents  and  arrangement  of  the  Praijtr. 

The  pregnant  fiilhicss  of  its  contents  is  that  set  forth  in  the 
nervous  language  of  Terlullian  de  oral.  c.  7.  breviias  isia— 
magnee  ac  beatK  interpri'tationis  substantia  fulia  est,  quantumque 
mbstringitur  veriiis,  tantum  difHinditur  sensibus,  neque  enim 
propria  tantum  orationis  ofScia  coraplexa  est,  veneiationem  dei, 
aut  hominis  petitionem,  sed  otnnem  paene  sermonem  domini, 
omnem  commemorationem  diSciplinae,  ut  revera  in  oratione 
bmiarium  totittt  evangelii  comprehendatur.  It  will  be  impos- 
sible, however,  to  form  an  adequate  conception  of  the  profound 
meanii^  of  this  prayer  widiout  presupposing  lite  correctness  of 
ifae  hermeneutical  rule  which  I  have  already  laid  down,'  vie.  that 
in  interpreting  the  words  of  Christ  we  are  not  barely  to  think  of  the 
sense  which  was  attached  to  them  by  his  immediate  hearers,  but 
■re  rather  to  ^eek  forthat  which  he  connected  with  them  himself. 
Now  if  we  suppose,  that  he  who  promised  the  Spirit  to  his  dis- 
ciples to  supply  what  Was  wanting  in  their  faith,  knew  what  tb« 
Spiritaal  life  of  the  church  was  one  day  to  be,  we  must  abo 
suppose  that  the  prayer  which  be  gave  to  his  church  for 
all  time,  is  such  an  one  as  can  be  understood  and  used  in 
ail  the  fullness  of  its  meaning  only  from  a  perfectly  spiritual 
standing  point.     In  other  words,  thu  prayer  Jirtt  oblaiiu  ittJiiU 
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a^mJUance  in  tiie  wtoiith  of  the  true  CkruHan,  Ae  regtHenl* 
man.  It  b  he  enlj  who  can  call  Ciod,  in  the  lull  sense  of  tbe 
word,  Father ;  it  is  he  only  who  can  pny,  in  the  right  under- 
stani^g  of  the  temia,  for  the  coming  of  God's  kkigdorn ;  it  is 
he  only  who  can  say,  "  forgive  us  our  debts,  at  toe  forgive  our 
iMitort."  This  we  shall  have  to  keep  constantly  in  view  throagb 
the  whole  exposition ;  and  it  is  from  this  position  that  we  sbdl 
first  be  enabled  to  estimate  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  the  prayer. 
Now  if  the  prayer  really  possesses  depth,  we  shall  also  6ai 
in  it  a  prepress  of  ideas ;  il  will  contain  no  tautology— such  as 
many  persons  have  thought  they  discovered  in  the  first  three 
petitiMis ;  fOT,  as  Calov  justly  remarks,  tkit  u  the  prayer  in 
wUcA  ofaU  Qiher»,  we  ihmldUatt  expect  to  tnett  vUh  tauUA- 
ogiet,  oeing  ittelf  propoted  in  oppotUion  to  vain  repetUvmi. 
And  if  there  is  a  progress  of  ideas,  this  too  will  diseorer  itsdf 
in  >D  external  arrangement,  as  it  actually  does  even  to  the  su- 
perficial observer,  in  the  au  which  occurs  thnce  with  the  three 
first  petitions,  and  in  the  rjfu7t  which  occurs  four  times  in  con- 
nection with  the  three  or  four  last  petitions.  Of  coune,  it  is 
necessary  to  guard  against  subjecting  the  discourses  of  our 
Lord  and  the  apostles,  to  the  logical  method  of  tbe  schools.  Id 
the  language  of  God  to  man  which  comes  to  us  from  the  king- 
dom of  grace,  as  in  that  which  speaks  to  us  from  tbe  natural 
world,  there  prevails  a  higher  order  than  the  formal  one  of 
k>gic.  At  the  precise  point  where  our  lo^cal  square  will  no 
longer  apply,  the  boundaries  of  a  higher  kingdom  begin.  Tbe 
discourses  of  men  of  God  need  not  be  clipped  into  French  gap- 
d^is  with  tbe  logical  sheers  of  h  Lampe  or  a  Baumgarten,  to 
acquire  symmetry  and  connection  ;  they  are  English  parks,  in 
which  copse  and  meadow  variously  intermingle,  and  yet  through 
the  apparent  confusoo  goes  forth  tbe  law  of  beauty  and  of  a 
higher  order.  It  is,  however,  falling  into  the  other  extreme  to 
suppose  that  every  attempt  at  pointing  out  a  strict  logical  me- 
thod is  to  be  rejected.  There  are  cases,  in  which  the  formal 
logical  scheme  is  the  body  of  the  essential  logic  of  the  mind,  as 
is  found  to  be  particularly  true  in  regard  to  the  tripartite  divis- 
ion.  It  was  not  by  a  merely  accidental  classification  that  the 
philosophy  of  the  ancients  feD  into  the  divisions  of  Dialecdc, 
Physics,  snd  Ethics,  nor  that  Christian  Theology,  is  embraced 
under  the  heads  of  Theology  properly  so  called,  Anthropology, 
and  Soteroic^  (or  the  doctrine  of  a  Saviour).  So  then  we 
find  also  that  there  is  a  logical  arnmgemeni  in  the  Lord's  pnyer, 
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■ad  am  which  is  iwcsfsarily  grounded  id  the  Datura  of  prtjrer 
ud  of  christiui  faith.  The  prayer  coDtains  sevea  petitiooB ' 
(tbe  sacred  nnmber]  which  fall  into  two  parts.  The  fbimer  of 
these  expreraes  the  relation  of  God  to  us,  tbe  latter,  oun  to 
God.  The  fint  three  petitions  unfold  progressively  one  thought : 
first,  God  must  be  acknowledged  as  that  which  he  is ;  second, 
Aen  be  rules  over  men ;  third,  ihereW  the  earth  will  in  tbe  end 
become  traasfonned  into  heaven.  Li  like  manner,  tbe  last 
four  petitions  exhibit  a  pit^ression  running  parallel  with  tbe  for- 
mer. Tbe  prayer  commences  with  what  is  of  inferiour  impor- 
tance, and  asks  first  for  tbe  supply  of  earthly  wants,  then  of 
spiritual ;  more  particularly,  first,  fin-  the  pardon  of  past  dn ; 
secondly,  for  preservation  from  future  an ;  thirdly,  for  final  de- 
tiveraBce  from  all  evil  and  impurity.'  Next  follows  the  e{H- 
logue — bek>nging,  it  must  be  confessed,  to  a  later  age,  yet  re- 
mark^ly  wdl  adapted  to  its  place,  and  presenUng  under  three 
beads  the  ground  of  Christian  assurance.  This  process  of  ideas 
is  thrown  into  a  method  still  more  rigorously  precite  in  the  fol- 
lowing scheme  of  Dr.  Weber,  contained  in  tbe  above  mentioa- 
ed  Program  of  1836. 


npoJLoyos- 

Aoyog. 

'EnUoyos. 

dzoL 

1.    B«f*p. 

1.  ayuKt^i*!  10  op- 

1.  Toraifiaiifiitnri. 

1.  on  wa  ia- 

aftaami. 

iaioiautt  Sot  ^- 

T.r5,J«U- 

lOttyuHoy. 

tla. 

2.  ^fUir. 

?.  a9havfi«<ftifla 

2.  itBi  otpsj  fifip  ta 

S.  aov  iavf  4 

<rov. 

o^peai)/Mtio,«.T.i. 

8vraftis. 

3.  oirjaltov- 

3.  mi  fin  eiowrfyjoK 

a  irov  imp  4 

9m»iit. 

jpio  (ro»F,».T.i. 

«S«. 

The  first  ivx^  and  tbe  first  aij^fta  Dr.  Weber  refers  to  Tfte- 
ology,  tbe  second  cv^n  with  the  second  oiiij/ta,  to  Ckriitology, 
tbe  third  tv^'i  with  the  third  aittj^o,  to  Pnevmatology  or  tbe  doc- 
trine of  good  and  evil  spirits.     It  would  be  more  correct  to  say, 

*  Tbe  Reformed  Church  euppoaea  she,  (he  Lutheran  eeven,  respect- 
ing wbtch  aee  remarks  on  ihe  7tb  petition,  t.  13. 

'3  Bengel:  tree  reliquae  rogaiioueespeetaDETiiaespiritualiaiu  mun- 
do  iniiiura,  progreesum,  exitum,  rogancesque  coofitentur  non  solum 
da  sua  indigentiA,  sed  etiara  de  reatu,  periculo  el  angustiio.     Quum  ■ 
Itaoe  amota  aunt  Deua  en  illia  omnia  in  omnibus,  per  rogaiionea  tree 
prims*.     Vid.  AuguaL  and  Calyin. 
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that  the  diftnbutkm  of  these  petitiom  is  aouoded  upoo  the 
eeouotnjr  of  Father,  Sod  and  Spirit,  which  economy  appean 
here  as  it  90  frequently  does  elsewhere,  to  constitute  the  deep> 
er  ba«9  of  the  k^cal  scheme  of  the  number  three.  TKe  a&> 
knovAedgfment  of  the  beiag  tf  God,  as  a  boljr  b^g,  is  referred 
particularly  to  the  Father  as  the  ecp^l' }  his  kingdom  among  men 
b  through  the  mediation  of  the  Son  ;  it  attains  to  its  comply 
tion  ID  ttie  Spirit,  in  which  the  Father  and  the  Son  operate  in 
the  church,  so  that  the  will  of  God  is  done  on  earth  as  in  hea- 
ven. Id  like  manner  the  tutiaining  of  the  bodily  existence  be- 
loogs  to  the  work  of  creation  and  providence  fopus  creatioDif 
et  cooserrationis)  conseijuently  in  a  more  particular  sense  to 
the  Father;  the  pardon  of  the  guilt  of  sin,  to  the  economy  of 
the  Son  ;  the  preservation  from  the  power  of  leniptatioD  and  the 
final  subjective  deliverance  from  evil  to  the  economy  of  the 
Spirit. — After  what  has  now  been  said,  and  still  better  after  • 
careful  examination  of  the  several  petitions,  we  shall  be  prepar- 
ed  to  estimate  at  their  yjst  value  the  foUowing  remarkable  de- 
claratbns  of  Joh.  Chr.  Fr.  Schulu/  and  of  Moeller."  The 
former  theologian  asserts  that  the  want  of  all  coherence,  and  of 
all  natural  union  of  the  several  petitions  with  one  another,  which 
would  scarcely  be  pardonable  in  a  person  praybg  under  the  b- 
fluence  of  the  most  unbridled  imagination,  far  less  in  one  pos- 
sessed of  (he  composed  and  redecting  mind  which  Jesus  un- 
doubtedly required,  makes  it  impossible  to  admit  this  (i.  e.  that 
the  prayer  Ibrms  a  connected  whole).^  And  Moeller:  "^ 
short,  to  toon  at  we  begin  to  contemplate  the  Lord't  prayer  at 
a  eormecied  whole,  ice  tee  in  it  to  much  that  it  wanting,  that  it 
it  dif/iettlt  to  conceive  lehy  Jetut  had  not  fumithed  one  mors 
fail  and  com^te.  (!!) 

A  single  question  remains  to  be  settled.  Are  the  first  three 
petitioos  actually  petitions  ?   It  might  be  said  that  they  relate 

1  Id  bis  AnmeTk.  zu  Hicb.  Uebeiai 

«  I  c.  p.  47. 

*  Scbutiz  Buppoaea,  for  exaiDple,  tbs  prayer  should  b«  uDdentood  as 
follow*:  1)  If  you  would  offer  au  ascriptioD  of  praise  to  tbe  Father 
of  uDi*enat  naiuK,  aay ;  thou  Father  of  Ufl  nod  of  all  cr«Uurea,  ex- 
alted above  all !  Let  ifay  praise  be  our  coDstant  employmeDt :  3)  or  if 
yoD  would  pray  for  the  speedy  approach  of  the  be^nning  of  my  reli- 
gion, aay  thus,  etc  3)  orifyou  wouldprayGodforthegreaiesthap* 
ptnan  of  mankind,  fbr  a  irilliDg  compliance  irith  his  precepts,  ibua. 
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to  tlw  tiuDgs  of  Ood,  and  we  caooot,  in  any  proper  seD,ie,  be 
■aid  lo  pray  fat  the  things  of  God,  but  only  to  have  a  loag^i^ 
desire  for  the  fulfilment  of  what  is  contained  in  these  three  re- 
pressions. Hence  Dr.  Weber — following  the  example  of  Gro- 
tius — calls  them  pia  voU.  But  this  turns  out  in  reali^  to  be 
the  same  thing ;  since  every  desire  of  the  Christian  becomes 
with  him  a  prayer.  Besides,  it  would  be  taking  a  very  super- 
ficial view  of  the  subject  to  say  that  we  pray  here  for  the  thines 
of  God,  and  not  for  our  own.  On  the  cratrary,  whatever  tends 
to  the  glory  of  God  among  men,  contributes  also  to  the  glorify- 
ing of  man  in  God,  consequently  is  also  an  object  of  our  prayer. 
To  many  expositors,  however,  the  first  petuion  at  least  has 
seemed  to  be  only  a  votum,  or  as  they  call  it,  a  doxoloey,  equi- 
Ttleot  to  ivXovijtoi  6  &t6i.  Thus  Pricaeus,  Oleariut,  Wetstsin, 
Michaelis.  The  nature  of  the  doxology,  as  it  is  found  among 
the  Jews  and  among  the  Mohammedaus,  consiMs  in  tins,  that 
whenever  they  pronounce  the  name  of  God,  with  more  than 
ordinary  emotion  of  the  mind,  they  add  "  blessed  hallowed  may 
be  be.*  But  if  the  uyuio&ijuii  here  were  not  a  petition,  hut 
only  such  an  appendage  to  ^e  mention  of  God,  we  should  ex- 
pect to  find  the  relative,  or  the  participle  as  in  Rom.  li  26,  or 
Rom.  9: 5.  As  it  stands  at  present,  we  shall  be  under  the  ne- 
cessi^  of  considering  it  as  a  petition,  and  the  more  so,  as  this 
suits  the  whole  connexion  of  thought,  while  a  doxology  in  so 
brief  a  prayer  would  seem  out  of  place. 

V.  9.  The  Addreis.  It  will  be  necessary  here  to  keep  in 
nund  the  remarii  which  was  made  on  the  205di  page.  Although 
he  name  of  father  as  applied  to  God  among  the  heathen  and 
die  Jews,  is  the  more  unfrequent  title,  and  the  more  common 
one  itonoiTjH  and  paailtvt,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  entirely  want- 
ing. Among  the  Persians,  Mithras  bore  the  name  of  fother,  s. 
Julian,  Caesares,  p.  336.  ed.  Spanh.  Jupiter  iscompouaded  of 
Diovis-Deus  and  pater.  The  jrntijp  ^twy  it  av^proy  w  of  Ho- 
mer is  well  known,  as  well  as  the  Hellenic  Triad  Ztv  t«  tiuiiq 
xal  'ji6i}»ttlti  xai  '^noUov,  as  e.  g.  Od.  IV.  v.  341.  From 
the  celebrated  passage  in  Plato's  Timaeus,  where  he  speaks  of 
the  d^ty  as  the  Tiairip  natnotTjciis  lov  Noa/ioC,  the  title  came 
into  very  Jamiliar  use  among  the  New  Platoniciana,  who  were 
careful  also  to  make  the  distinction  that  the  deity  was  especial- 
ly the  father  of  the  pious.  Plutarch  Vila  Alex.  c.  27.  What 
sense  the  heathen  attached  to  the  predicate  Ttarijp  appears  from 
the  VtM^ls  of  Diod.  Sic.  bihl.  V.  e.  73 :  Jiuriga  dt  [avtov  npoff- 
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nyopev^i/m)  dta  rijii  tpQovttSa  ».  xrjv  ivrolav  vtjv  ilj  attavtat, 
At  ii  *ttl  TO  ioKtTf  vimtp  upxvyoy  thit  tov  ytvovg  kuv  civtfp aI- 
nan* :  "  he  is  called  father  on  account  of  hia  care  aDd  good  nill 
towards  an,  and  moreover  hecause  he  appean  to  be  as  it  were 
the  great  head  and  director  of  the  race  of  men."  So  also  Plu- 
tarch de  superstit.  c.  6.  places  the  rvpimt'itiov  in  opposi^oo  to 
natpiMf,  and  says  that  the  superstitious  man  [dfta^aiftw*)  re- 
cognizes only  the  former  attribute  in  the  deity.  The  heathen 
were  acquainted,  it  is  true,  only  with  the  original  natural  deiiva- 
tioD  of  man  &om  G[od,  hut  even  this  truth  certainly  iovolved 
the  idea  of  a  Glial  relaiioDsbip  of  man  to  God,  and  of  a  paternal 
kne  of  God  toman,  Matt.  5:  45.  Acts  14:  17.  17:  28  j  so  that 
it  was  not  a  mere  delusion,  therefore,  in  the  heathen,  when  be 
maibed  and  acknowledged  in  the  all-pervading  Deity  the  pow- 
«■  not  barely  of  a  ruler  but  also  of  a  fether.  This  name  con- 
veyed a  still  greater  truth  in  the  mouth  of  the  Israelite,  who  en- 
joyed in  90  distinguiabed  a  manner  the  revelations  of  the  good- 
ness of  his  God,  that  he  could  exclaim  as  in  Ps.  147:  19,  SO. 
The  name  father  is  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  Deut.  32: 5. 
Job.  34:  36.  h.  63:  16.  Jer.  3:  4,  19.  Mai.  1:  6.  also  Wisd. 
14:  3.  Sir.  23:  1.  That  in  the  mind  of  the  Hebrew  the  idea 
of  defence  and  protection  was  particularly  associated  with  Ibis 
appellation,  may  be  inferred  from  such  passages  as  Ps.  68:  5. 
Is.  9:  6.  The  name  acquires  its  deepest  nieaniDg  when  used 
by  the  Christian,  as  one  born  of  God.  In  this  sense  to  become 
diildren  of  God  is  a  "  power"  ilovaia,  which  is  derived  orwin- 
ally  from  him,  who  is  in  the  absolute  sense  Son  of  God,  John 
1: 12.  comp.  comment,  p.  106,  309.  This  was  the  view  uken 
by  most  of  the  ancient  commentators/  and  even  the  philological 
Camerarius  gives  particular  prominence  to  this  idea.  Then 
again  as  in  the  paternal  relation  among  men,  the  father's  care 
in  supporting,  and  educating  the  son,  springs  out  of  the  fact  that 
the  son  derives  fab,  being  from  that  of  the  father,  so  also  in  the 
paternal  relation  of  God  to  man.  God  is  called  in  scripture 
the  author  of  every  paternal  relation,  father  in  the  highest  sense. 
Ephes.  3: 15.  Matt.  23:  9.  Whatever  therefore  belongs  to  the 
idea  of  father  in  the  human  parent  we  shall  again  find  in  the  re- 

'  Cyprian !  Iinmo  novas,  rcaatuii,  et  Deo  boo  per  ejui  graiiun  t«»- 
titutua  pater  dicit,  quia  filius  esse  jam  coepit — Quod  nomen  nemo 
noMrum  in  orations  atideret  attingeie  niai  ipse  nobis  sic  perraiaisaet 
orare.  Orig. ;  tUur  ovr  ihmvot  c*  S/iot  n^^oromf,  ivf  (imroc  tAn/f 
vioi,  anofianovtai  vioTtixa. 

Vol.  V.  No.  17.  27^ 
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lation  of  the  heavenly  falber  to  men,  and  that  too  in  the  most 
eminent  degree,  as  all  human  parents  ansner  but  imperliactly  to 
tbeir  idea.  Matt.  7:  11.  While  the  modern  interpreters  and 
theol(^ians  consider  ibe  designation  of  God  as  the  father  of 
men  only  as  an  improper  and  figurative  expressioo,  ibe  ancieot 
teachers  of  the  church  express  themselves  much  more  ptofouod- 
\y  and  agreeable  to  the  scriptures,  when,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  pronounce  all  earthly  parents  as  fathers  only  in  the  im- 
proper sense,  and  God  alone  father  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word.     Basilius  adv.  Eunom.  1.  II.  c.  23.  op.  T.  I.,  259.  m«tt 

xugltot  itai  ^goiioig  xai  t^tjfttymi  ovo/iaietai,  dm  tuv  ff(u/i<n(XUf 
ywt'tav  tit  to  tlyat  i^[tcii  itt  tov  fit]  oviof  Tiupafaytuf,  x«t  rwt 
Kridiftoviatg  ngoaotKiiovfifyoe ;  "so  that  God  is  called  our  fa- 
ther, not  in  the  improper  sense,  oor  by  metaphor,  but  in  the 
proper,  the  primary  and  true  sense,  as  it  is  he  who  by  our  bod- 
ily parents  brbgs  us  out  of  nothing  into  being,  and  provides  ibr 
our  wants."  In  like  manner,  Damascenus  de  orthod.  fid.  1. 1. 
c.  13. 

Here  at  the  very  outset,   as  through  the  whole  prayer,  the 

Eetitioner  employs  jJ^W".'  The  Christian  is  a  member  of  one 
ady,  and  hence  the  individual  feels  the  wants  of  the  whole,  as 
he  shares  also  in  the  glory  of  the  whole,  1  Cor.  13:2€.  By 
virtue  of  this  joint  cororounion  the  disciple  of  Christ  oblains  for 
all,  what  he  obtains  in  prayer  for  himself,  as  indeed  the  kbgdom 
of  God  in  its  perfection  can  actually  come  to  him  only  in  so  fai 
as  it  also  comes,  at  the  same  time,  to  all. 

'  It  may  seem  remnrhable  that  Luther  in  thia  particular  instoncs 
baa  placed  Ibe  pronoun  last :  Vater  unber,  as  tbi)  never  occurs  «)■»• 
where  in  bis  version,  and  besides  such  literal  exactness  is  quite  con- 
tniy  to  liis  charu;ter.  But  this  bad  already  become  the  standing 
phrase  in  the  language  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  Tbua  in  Ma- 
nawi's  Minne  liedersammtung  in  two  poets  of  the  13th  century,  vix. 
Tb.  a  p.  136.  Reininr  vod  Zweter : 

"  Got,  ValtT  ttmer,  der  du  hist 

Id  dem  Himmelreicbfl  gewaltig  ;" 
and  Tb.  S.  p.  111.  Pawart :  "  Erbbre  mich  Gon,  Valtr  unaer,  durcli 
£t  Hinne,  mit  der  dia  lieber  Bun  . . .  ."  Further,  in  the  conailiis  de- 
gantissiinis  of  Christopb.  K^ppener  1508,  (therefore  14  years  prior  to 
Luther's  tranalation}  we  read,  "Bittet  Got  fur  den,  der  solches  rat- 
schiege  durch  des  Gnade  Gots  gemachtbat,  Tiiit  einem  huigen  Fater 
■MMT  und  Ave  Maria." 
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'O  fp  TOtt  ovpet¥ois.  The  name  father  had  awakened  confi- 
dence, (1  John  3:  1.  Rom.  8:  lb.  Ps.  103:  13.)  as  Luther 
Bays  in  the  amaller  catechism,  "  God  would  therebr  allure  iia 
to  believe  that  be  is  truly  our  father,  and  we  are  truly  hia  chil- 
dren." But  the  consciousness  of  the  petitioner  should  not  bs 
conQned  simply  to  the  earthly  image  of  parent,  he  must  pray  to 
God  in  spirit  and  iatruth;  and  hence  it  is  added  :  Our  father, 
"  which  art  in  heaven."  To  the  question,  why  was  this  added  ? 
-  the  Hetdelfa.  catechism  answers,  "  in  order  that  we  might  con- 
nect nothing  earthly  with  our  idea  of  God's  heavenly  majesty." 
—To  moke  the  pure,  serene,  unchangeable,  immeasurable  siher 
so  remote  from  all  stain,  disturbance,  inconstancy  and  limiution 
of  the  earth,  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Deity,  belongs  to  the  in- 
voluntary symbolical  tendency  which  has  iu  foundation  in  the 
ooDsciousness  of  all  men.  Aristotle,  in  the  remarkable  passage 
de  coelo  1.  I.  C.  3.  :  navzit  yap  Svfi^tono*  ntgl  ^imv  t^ovat 
vnoitjipf,  xal  Tiuvits  tov  ivaiarm  lo'i  ^eltjt  tonov  oniodidoaoi, 
titd  ^oiQfiapotjiat  "£i.Xiivii,_  oaotJit(>  thai  vofilCovat  ^tove  Srj- 
iloMtrt,  (J;  xBf  ti&avfiTip  to  u&avaiov  avpt]git]f»tfOv.  "  For  all 
men  have  some  idea  of  gods,  and  all  who  believe  in  the  exist- 
ence of  gods,  both  barbarians  nnd  Greeks,  assign  the  highest 
region  to  the  divine  nature,  plainly  because  the  immortal  Is  cod- 
iiected  with  the  immortal."  Comp.  the  work  ascribed  to  Aris- 
tot.  de  mundo  c.  3.  and  c.  6.  As  the  Greeks  said  of  their 
Zeus  :  Zevs  vntptara  itofiara  vulwv,  so  the  great  body  of  hea- 
then nadons  ancient  and  modem.  In  the  Old  Testament  also 
the  heavens  are  designated  as  God's  seat,  but  this  very  .de»gna- 
tion  is  again  shown  to  be  symbolical,  when,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  speaks  in  the  strongest  and  sublimest  language  of  God's  om- 
nipresence, and  of  his  exaltation  above  all  space.  1  Kings  8: 
37.  2  ChrraL  2: 6.  Ps.  139:  7.  Jerem.  23:  23.  It  is  only  the 
godless  man  who  says.  Job  32: 13,  "  How  doth  God  koow? 
Can  he  judge  through  the  dark  cloud  ?  Thick  clouds  are  b  cov- 
ering to  him  that  he  seeth  not ;  he  walketh  in  the  circuit  of  the 
heaven."  Sometimes  the  symbolical  nature  of  the  expressioD 
"  Jebovah  in  heaven"  discovers  itself  in  the  clearest  manner,  as 
in  Is.  66,  '*  the  heaven  is  his  throne  and  the  earth  his  footstool," 
which  no  one  would  take  in  the  proper  sense.  That  the  predi- 
cate denotes  exaltation  and  saperiority  to  all  earthly  limitations 
is  abo  seen  from  Ps.  3:4.  103:  19.  113:4,5.  116:3.  De 
Wette  bibl.  Dogm.  ^  99.  very  properly  calls  this  expresNcni, 
"  uDCODSciously  symboHcal."      But  if  he  lumielf  and  other 
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.  modeni  ioter]»eten  of  the  Old  Testammt,  bad  ooly  kept  this 
steadfastly  in  view,  they  would  not  so  often  have  chaired  the 
sacred  writers  with  crossness  of  conception,  an  error  fostered 
perhaps  by  here  and  there  a  sensually  minded  individual  among 
the  people,  but  from  which  tbe  enlightened  were  altogether  free. 
fiut  if  the  symbolical  character  of  the  expression  is  not  to  be 
mistaken  even  in  tbe  Old  Testament,  how  much  less  in  the  dis- 
courses of  Christ,  whose  own  declaration  it  is,  that  his  Father  is 
a  Spirit.'  If  Christianity  has  retained  this  symbolic  mode  of 
represenuUon  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  are  only  to  incjuire, 
what  is  to  be  expressed  by  it  ?  In  tbe  firstplace,  the  punty  c£ 
God.  Job  15: 1&,  God  dwells  hi  light,  1  Tim.  6: 16,  then  bis 
imnieosity,  Ps.  1 1 3:  4.  36:  6,  then  his  exaltation  and  immuta- 
bility, Ps.  11:  4.  103:  11.  Is.  55:  9.  Id  (his  sense  the  phrase 
is  also  understood  by  tbe  fathers,  vtd.  Suicer  Tbesaur.  II.  533. 
Yet  many  of  them  give  particular  prominence  to  another  idea, 
which  likewise  is  not  excluded.  Heaven,  as  in  v.  10,  is  tbe 
place  of  innocent,  bo1y  spirits;  in  the  Old  Testamen^  comp. 
Gen.  S6:  12.  In  thein  dwells  eminently  tlie  fullness  of  God, 
and  hence  it  is  said,  he  dwells  among  them.  Damascenus  de 
ortb.  fid.  I.  I.  C.  16  :  IfytTai  jonoe  ^loS,  iir&a  txSr.los  tj  iv*p- 
ytia  BVTOv  yifiTttt.  Sn  on  the  present  passage,  Origen,  Theo- 
dosius,  ChrysostODi,  Augusiin. — Respecting  the  necessity  of 
avoiding  all  idea  of  local  limitation,  the  two  pillars  of  tbe  church 
in  tbe  East  and  in  tbe  West,  Origen  and  Augustin,  speak  with 
pecuhar  emphasis.  Tbe  latter  says  ip.  57,  ad  Dard. ;  Si  enim 
populus  Dei,  oondum  factus  aequalis  angelis  ejus,  adhuc  in  isU 
peregratione  dicitur  templum  ejus,  quanto  majus  est  templum 
ejus  in  coelis,  ubi  est  populus  angelorum,  quibus  aggregandi  et 
coaequandi  sumus,  cum  fimta  peregrinatione,  quod  promissum 
est,  sumpserimus.  "  If  the  people  ofGod,  not  as  yet  made  equal 
to  bis  angels,  while  still  in  this  state  of  sojourning  are  called  his 
temple,  how  much  more  is  his  temple  in  tbe  heavens  where  tbe 
angels  dwell  with  whom  we  are  to  be  joined  and  to  be  made 
equal,  when  at  the  end  of  our  pilgrimage  we  shall  have  ohtain- 
ed  the  promise."  In  expounding  tbis  passage  Augustin  says  : 
should  wa  give  God  a  local  seat  in  the  heavens,  the  birds  were 
to  be  envied,  which  in  that  case  would  be  nearer  to  him  than 
men ;  the  expression  is  ratber  symbolical,  as  we  in  praying 
look  towards  the  rising  sun,  in  order  that  by  the  act  of  tuming 
the  body  itself  towards  a  higher  object,  we  may  be  more  c<hi- 
•ciout  that  tb«  mind  is  now  turning  itself  to  the  Highest  of  all. 
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eoDTenit  enim  gradibus  religioms  et  pturiiDtim  expedit,  ut  ooi- 
nnim  seodbus  et  paiVulonim  et  magnorum  bene  sentiatur  da 
Deo.  But  properly  speaking  heaven  denotes  here  the  hearts 
of  the  righteous  (corda  justorum). 

Having  thus  heard  a  variety  of  ancieDt  testimonies  respecting 
the  fullness  of  meaning  in  this  address  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  we 
will  uow  inquire  what  the  modero  expositors  have  to  say  on  the 
subject.  Id  Euinoel  we  read :  n«nij)  ^/tur  6  ir  toit  ovptn-oTs  ■ 
ae.  if  Deus  optime,  maxime,  potentissime  et  benignissirae ;  in 
Heyer  ;  "  most  exalted  and  omnipresent  Father,  a  very  com- 
mon address  in  prayer  amoog  the  Jews,  in  opposition  to  the 
idolatrous  worship  of  the  heathen" — ai  if  in  this  case  lotne  in- 
d^crent  individual  of  the  Jewish  nation  was  speaking,  and  not 
ratber  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  who  was  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Father,  and  who,  although  he  employed  the  words  of  those 
mnong  whom  be  appeared  in  the  flesh,  yet  certainly  knew  how 
to  attu^h  to  them  another  meaning  than  this  or  that  person  of  the 
Jewish  nation. — And  this  is  all  tlut  those  interpreters  have  to 
say  to  us! 

'j4ftira9^x»  10  o¥i}i>a  aov.  The  explanation  of  this  petition 
depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  greater  or  less  scope  we 
nve  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  ovOfta.  We  may  understand 
Ofo/ta  in  the  more  limited  sense  as  denoting  the  proper  name  of 
God,  the  name  Jehovah ;  or  in  the  broader  sense  of  the  word 
■s  the  designation  of  God  considered  in  relation  to  those  attri- 
butes, which  are  ascribed  to  him  in  tht  huraan  mode  ofrtpre- 
tKKting  Mm — thus  corresponding  to  the  use  of  "i^t .  Origen 
says  :  oyofiu  lOMrirr  iajl  iuipt)itiuudTiS  npoatjyogia  rijs  iilaf  noto- 
ttitoe  tov  OfO/taCotifvov  TiapaaTttitx^.  ""OfO/ta  is  a  word  stand- 
ing ibr  the  proper  character  of  the  person  named." — '^yiaCHr 
answers  to  the  Heb.  C'npn  and  -sip,  and  signifies,  first,  to  mo^ 
the  unAofy,  luily  ;  then,  to  treat  the  holy  at  holy,  to  consider  it 
hdy  i.  q.  to  honor  it  as  such.  Numb.  30: 12.  Deut.  32:  51. 
Ex.  20:8.  Levii.  31;  8.  Thetrandtive  signification  of  the  in- 
trtnsdtive  verb  is  frequently  that  of  treatiiig  in  some  way  :  thus 
b\p  to  be  light)  ^^p  to  treat  eontemptuoiuly ;  n^s  to.be 
weighly,  magnijuxnl ;  ^as  to  treat  at  hmouralde,  etc.  Just 
so  ttfttiCitv  in  the  New  Testament,  1  Pet.  3: 15,  m  the  Apocr. 
Sir.  33:4,  and  in  the  fathers;  e.  g.  Chrys.  Horn,  in  Ps.  113, 
wnup  ayyiXoi  tov  ^toy  ay  taiovat  Jtoytiplat  TiftOTiS  anriiaj'— 
ft»ot,  agtjijti  ifi  ftniontts  uiiti  axptfittae '  ovwti  6^  uataltw^il- 
Vfup  xat  npt't  ciinoV  uywti**',  "  as  the  angek;rraue  Ciod,  sepa- 
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rate  from  all  sin,  and  BtriTing  with  all  diligence  after  Tirtue,  so 
we  also  are  required  to  praise  him."  Acc(»dinglr,  the  sigm6- 
cBtion  of  ujrtaCtMf  would  correspond  with  that  of  SotuCitv — and 
9o  indeed  we  find  the  adjectives  occurring  together :  to  Svofta 
tov  ^tov  TO  «/(of  Kui  ifSoSof,  (Tob.  B:  5.)  In  the  same  man- 
ner we  find  occurring  together,  Sirach  3B:  33,  a'tm^naf  and 
njiaot.  In  the  Old  Testament,  comp.  Lev.  10:3,  i^SIJ  and 
Vypm  stand  together,  e>o  likewise  Esek.  38: 22.  38:  33.  In 
the  Jewish  prayers  the  words  l'"'B3t  i^»nn  iciEn'  and  ««i 
•i«?rr  ^i-^STi  m^n^  occur  together,  from  which  formulas  ibe 
Chaldaic  prayer,  so  highly  esteemed,  takes  the  name  of  kaddith 
O^jJ  (comp.  Capellus,  Schottgen,  Wetstein  on  the  passage, 
and  Vitringa  de  synag.  vet.  HI.  3,  8).  In  the  Shemite  dialects 
therefore,  and  even  in  the  later  Greek  aytu^ttv  has  also  receiv- 
ed the  mgoification  of  tvkoytlv.  In  the  Rabbmic  vin-rp  is  equiv- 
alent ID  nans .  In  the  Ethiopic  the  doxology  is  expressed  by 
a  word  of  the  same  root.  In  the  Arabic  (J**^*-^^  takdu  is 
the  technical  word  for  praismg  God.  Reland.  de  rel.  Muh.  p. 
14d.  In  the  language  of  the  later  Greek  church  ihe  formula 
was  common  ayiuCitv  to  ■noxijQtov  =  luloytiv.  and  ayiaaitos  ftt^ 
jas  was  the  phrase  which  designated  the  benediction  of  the  wa- 
ter, vid.  Du  Cange  Gloss.  Graec.  med.  s.  h.  v.  It  is  taken  in 
the  present  instance  without  hesitation  as  equivalent  to  do^a^nv, 
hj  Chrysost.  and  Theod.  0pp.  T.  II.  p.  349,  u^n  Is.  48:  7  : 
TO  uy  taaate  avzi  lojj  vfiwjoutt  Tj^ttxtii '  oyrwg  ^up  *ttl 
vpoatviOMtot  Xi'yofuv,  d^taa&ijttit  to  ovoftaaovdvrltov  ifoiua- 
^^tot.  Origen  explains  ayiaitiv  by  v^ovp.  If  now  the  accom- 
panying word  Sfofitt  is  taken  in  the  more  limited  sense,  the  pe- 
tition would  express  the  desire,  that  the  name  of  God  might  be 
mentioned  with  reverence,  and  therefore  never  be  taken  upon 
the  lips  unnecessarily,  never  be  profaned.  But  should  we  re- 
strict the  petition  to  this  meaning  alone,  its  limited  extent  would 
stand  in  too  strong  a  contrast  with  the  more  comprehensive 
meaning  embraced  bv  each  of  the  other  petitions.  To  this  we 
must  add,  that  the  Hebrew  and  Rabbinic  phrase  •f''  nni  O'^ri 
bad  not  barely  the  limited  sense  "to  pronounce  the  name  of 
God  with  reverence,"  but  "to  esteem  God  holy  in  all  his  rela- 
tions." Is.  39:  S3.  Ex.  36:  33.  comp.  Is.  53:  5.  Rom.  3:  34^ 
1  11m.  6: 1.  As  Uttle  can  doiaieiv  and  ipmigovp  to  oro/ta  rov 
4ftov  in  the  New  Testament,  be  uken  in  so  narrow  a  sense, 
John  12: 28.  17: 1,  4,  6.  Rev.  15:4.  We  shall  wxwequently 
conader  Svofta  as  a  periphrasis,  in  which  ease  tht  proper  name 
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ittelfu  alae  included.  "  All  which  the  name  of  God  coiddk- 
bends  id  itself,  God  ia  bII  hifi  relaUons  be  esteemed  holy."  The 
expressioa  "  to  esteem  bolj"  here  is  to  be  uoderstood  in  a  two- 
fi>ld  ssase.  The  first  is,  to  acknowledge  God  as  that  which  be 
ia ;  the  second,  the  yielding  of  ooe's  self  to  be  determiaed  by 
bim,  as  the  oecessary  cooseqiience,  whenever  that  acknowledg- 
ment is  genuine.  The  other  more  limited  sense,  properly  re> 
solres  itself  also  into  this,  that  is,  when  not  too  superficially  un- 
derstood, since  the  serious  dread  of  profaning  the  divine  nam« 
with  the  lips,  must,  unless  it  is  an  external  opus  operatum,  de- 
pend upon  the  reverence  of  the  heart  towards  God.  This  ti 
also  expressed  in  the  exposition  of  Calvin,  which  b  inclined  to 
the  more  limited  sense  :  sanctificari  Dei  nomen  nihil  aliud  est, 
quam  juum  Deo  habere  honorem,  quo  dignus  est,  ut  nunquam 
de  ipso  loquantur  vel  cogitent  homines  sine  summa  veneratione. 
So  for  as  it  regards  the  history  of  the  interpretation,  we  may 
observe  in  the  case  of  the  petiuon  now  before  us, — as  also  those 
which  follow — an  ascending  series  of  expositions  according  to 
the  greater  or  less  compassof  meaning  given  to  the  expressions 
by  the  inteq)reters.  It  is  understood  in  the  most  limited  sense 
by  those  who  make  it  to  mean  that  the  divine  name  should  not 
be  improperly  used,  but  always  pronounced  with  reverence. 
Nearly  in  this  sense  it  is  taken  by  those  who  consider  the  phrase 
as  a  sort  of  doxology,  as  Pricaeus,  Olearius,  Wetstein,  Michae- 
ls. A  sUll  larger  compass  is  given  to  the  meaning,  by  those 
who  consider  the  expression  "  to  hallow,"  as  referring  to  the 

Sneral  act  of  giving  praise,  of  acknowledging  and  glorifying 
}d  by  wordt,  as  Socinus,  Episcopius,  Piscator,  or  to  the  ac- 
knowledging and  glorifying  of  God  in  the  heart  and  in  the  life, 
with  which  is  connected  as  a  consequence  that  others  will  be 
led  to  glorify  tiim  also  Matt.  5: 16.  Thus  Chrysostom,  £u- 
tbym.  Jerome,  Augustin,  Beza.  The  expression  is  taken  in 
its  largest  sense,  when  the  glorifying  of  God  by  word  and  by 
works  is  combined,  as  it  is  by  Lutber,  who  says,  "  this  is  indeed 
t  short  word,  but  in  sense  extends  as  wide  as  the  world,  against 
all  false  doctrine  and  life."  And  in  the  larger  catechism  :  *'  now 
tbis  is  somewhat  obscure,  and  not  expressed  in  plain  German 
(nicht  wobl  deutscb  geredet),  for  in  our  mother  tongue  we 
should  say  thus  :  Heavenly  Father,  kelp,  that  only  thy  name 
may  be  holy — and  how  will  it  be  holy  amongst  us  ?  .Answer : 
In  the  truest  sense,  when  we  can  say  that  both  our  life  and  our 
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doctrine  are  christian."  Just  so  ZtnDgIe,'and  rn  a  similar  iqbd- 
oer,  the  Heidelb.  Catech.  Catov.  Fit  sanctificatio  Domiois  divi- 
m  tripliciter :  1)  doynatmtSs  per  sanam  doctrinam,  2)  Ivtp- 
ftjTixaii,  per  sanctam  vitam,  3)  na&tjtm^g,  per  passiones  ob 
evemgelti  coafessionem  toleraUs.  The  interpretation  of  Coc- 
ceius — in  aiming  to  distinguish  better  the  second  petition  from 
the  first — becomes  quite  peculiar  :  Dei  nomen  sanctiGcatur,  1) 
per  obedientiam  serratoris,  3)  per  verbum  evangelii  quo  Chris- 
ti  justitia  et  Dei  sanctitas  manifestatur. 

y.  10.  The  commencement  of  the  divine  work  within  us  and 
upoQ  us  is  the  acknowledging  and  hallowing  of  God ;  the  form 
in  which  it  appears,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  means  by  which 
it  is  carried  on,  is  the  kingdom  of  God,  in  Ijpe  represented  by 
Israel,  in  essence  introduced  bj  Christ  and  continually  advanc- 
ing through  him  nearer  to  its  consummation.  Thus  the  petition 
DOW  before  us  is  connected  with  the  preceding  one,  and  again 
with  the  following  third  which  designates  the  ultimate  aim,  i.  e. 
the  removal  of  all  discordant  elements  and  the  perfect  union  of 
the  creature  with  the  will  of  the  creator.  Thus  these  three  pe- 
titions present  to  us  a  beginning,  middle  and  end. 

To  understand  the  petition  before  us,  it  wilt  be  necessary  to 
refer  back  to  the  deyelopementof  the  idea  jJaoUt/a  roii^cotf 
given  at  chap,  b:  3  of  the  Commentary.  The  subsUnce  of  the 
petition  would  then  be  as  follows :  "  May  the  holy  communis 
of  God's  obedient  children,  which  originated  in  the  person  of 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  by  the  progressive  conquests  of  his  re- 
deeming power,  continually  gain  over  every  opposing  enemjr  a 
more  complete  establishment  among  individuals  and  mankind 
at  large,  and  eventually  unfold  itself  in  that  last  consumroauon, 
when  God  shall  be  all  in  all.  (1  Cor.  15:28)." 

The  bistoty  of  the  interpretation  of  the  present  passage  ez- 
bibtts  also  the  same  gradation,  in  respect  to  the  greater  or  less 
scope  given  to  the  meaning  of  words,  which  has  been  mention- 
ed above.  The  sense  is  left  wholly  indefinite  by  those  inter- 
preters who,  as  Pfannkuche,  Rosenmueller,  Meyer,  render 
Paoiltta  roti  &tov  kingdom  of  the  Mettiah,  where  the  question 
continually  recurs,  in  what  sense  Christ  understood  the  phrase 
kingdom  of  the  Mes^ah.  The  lowest  position  is  assumed  by 
those  who  with  Grotius,  Taller,  Micbaelis,  ^ve  peculiar  promi- 
nence here  to  the  abstract  notion  alone  of  the  spread  of  the  doc- 
trines or  system  of  Christiani^,  A  more  enlarged  view  is  taken 
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by  those  expositors,  who,  to  use  the  language  of  Nitzsch,'  prt- 
atnt  the  petition  dtker  in  a  moral  and  tpirilual  light,  or  tn  the 
light  of  prophetical  history  (endgeschichtJiche),  i.  e.  who  refer 
the  "  kiagdom"  either  to  the  progressive  victory  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  withio  us  and  over  us,  or  to  the  final  victory  in  the  history 
t>f  the  world,  which  is  connected  mlh  the  second  coming  of 
Christ.  The  former  of  these  views  is  adopted  by  Jerome,  Cy- 
rill,  Isidonis  Pet.,  Gregory  of  Nyss.,  Zwingli,  Socinus,  Wet- 
stein,  the  latter  most  decidedly  by  TertuUian '  and  Cyprian, 
whose  exposition  of  the  Lord's  prayer  Hilarius  also  assents  to, 
by  the  auct.  op.  imp.,  by  Euthymius,  Theopbyt.,  I^scator  (vi- 
del.  regnum  g/ortae,  nam  de  regno  gratiae  sequitur  in  petitione 
tertia),  by  Maldonatue,  who  compares  1  Cor.  15:  28,  and  Rev. 
6: 9, 10.  The  petition  is  taken  in  the  most  profound  and  com- 
prehensive  sense  when  both  these  views  which  indeed  do  not 
admit  of  being  separated — are  combined.  The  more,  namely, 
Christ  becomes  the  ruling  principle  in  humanity,  the  nearer 
is  the  approach  of  that  final  period  of  consummadon  ;  for  it  is 
said,  Christ  must  reign  till  he  hath  put  all  enemies  under  his  feet. 
1  Cor.  15:25.  In  what  a  beautiful  and  spiritual  manner  this 
idea  is  seized  and  presented  by  Origea  we  have  already  remark- 
ed.^ Augustin  takes  a  different  view,  and  may  be  said  to  in- 
cline more  to  the  prophetico-historical  sense  :  ^dvettiat  accip- 
ieodum  est :  manifestetur  bominibus.  Quemadmodum  enim 
nraesens  lux  absens  est  coecis,  et  eis  qui  oculos  claudunt,  ita 
Dei  regnum,  quQmvis  nunquam  discedat  de  terris,  tamen  absens 
est  ignoraniibus.  Nullo  autem  licehit  ignorare  regnum  Dei, 
cum  ejus  unigenitus  non  solum  intelligibiliter  sed  etiara  visibiliter 
in  homine  dominico  de  coelo  venerit  indicaturus  vivos  et  mor- 
tuos.  Chiysostom  in  the  homily  on  this  passage  takes  the  pro- 
^etico-historical  view,  but  elsewhere  the  spiritual,  vid.  Suicer 
Obs.  p.  219.  The  Heidelb.  Catechism  :  "so  rule  us  by  thy 
word  and  spirit,  that  we  may  continually  become  more  subject 

'  Nitzacb  id  sn  ioleresting  ess&y  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken  III. 
i.  8.  846,  has  disciiBBed  ihe  question,  wh;  TertullrBD  places  the  third 
pedtion  before  the  second,  and  makeB  on  the  occasion  many  excellent 
remariu  reapecling  the  interpretation  ofibe  Lord's  pmyer. 

*  It  seerns  to  be  in  consequence  of  the  pro  phetico- historical  view 
wbicb  Tertullian  takes  of  the  passage  that  be  places  tbie  second  peti- 
tion after  the  third. 

'  P.  75  of  the  ComDwntary. 
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to  thy  will.  Preserve  and  eolai^o  thy  church,  and  destroy  all 
the  works  of  the  devil,  and  every  power  thai  Ufts  itself  agaiost 
thee,  and  all  evil  counsels,  which  are  devised  against  thy  holy 
wrord,  until  the  fullness  of  thy  kingdom  come,  in  which  thou 
shall  be  all  in  all."  Luther :  "  The  kingdom  of  God  comw  firtt, 
here  in  time,  by  the  word  of  God  and  by  faith,  secoTidly,  here- 
after, in  eternity,  by  raanifeatation."  Com.  Calvin  and  Chem- 
nitz. 

liirrjitjiw  ro  Otirjiiti  aov  k.  i.  it.  As  was  said  before,  tbb  pe- 
tition embraces  the  final  result  of  the  hallowing  of  God's  name 
and  of  the  coming  of  his  kingdom,  and  consequently  the  reason 
for  both.  For  what  God  has  proposed  as  his  end,  is  also  the 
fioal  cause  of  all  he  does.  As  it  is  said  Ephes.  1:4,  "  He  hath 
chosen  us  through  Christ  before  the  foundation  of  the  world 
that  we  should  be  holy  and  without  blame  before  him  in  love," 
so  it  b  for  the  realizing  of  this  end  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
set  up,  and  the  name  of  God  thus  made  known  to  men,  that 
they  may  hallow  it,  John  17: 26,  Minds  created  in  the  image 
of  God  can  have  no  other  rule,  no  other  measure  of  their  will 
but  the  divine  will.  (James  4: 12.)  Sin  was  the  introduction  of 
self-will.  The  removal  of  this  last  is  the  end  of  all  divine  dis- 
cipline. That  which  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  de- 
scribe as  the  terminating  prospect  of  their  prophetic  vision,  the 
lime,  when  the  earth  shall  he  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord, 
as  the  waters  cover  the  sea,  when  neither  sun  nor  moon  shall 
shine,  but  the  Lord  shall  be  the  light  of  his  people,  and  they 
shall  all  be  holy  (Is.  4:3.  11:9.  60:19—21.  61:  10,  11.  66: 
24,  25).  This  the  prophetic  book  vridi  which  the  New  Testa- 
ment closes,  resumes  once  more,  and  represents  as  the  grand  re- 
sult of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  (Rev.  21:  3.  22:23.22:3 — 5). 
Ovgafos  is  not  simply  the  dwelling  place  of  God,  but  also  of 
the  sjHfits,  in  whom  he  eminendy  dwells,  see  p.  212 ;  the  ayft- 
ioi  are  called  by  way  of  distinction  oi  ayytkot  TtSv  ov^avav,  or 
fy  To7s  ovpayole.  Matt.  24:36.  Mark  12:25.  Their  purity 
and  holiness,  their  doing  the  will  of  God,  are  asserted  in  Ps. 
103:  21,  (Tiotovvifs  ra  fliiij/taTa  avioii)  Heb.  I:  14.  Luke  15; 
10,  as  also  in  the  predicate  ol  aytot  Syytlot,  Mark  8:  38.  They 
formed  originally  with  man  in  his  state  of  innocence  oqe  unity. 
The  fall  whicli  severed  the  link  between  man  and  God,  broke 
also  that  between  man  and  the  holy  world  of  spirits.  By  being 
reconciled  to  God  through  Christ,  we  are  once  more  brought 
under  one  head  with  the  heavenly  spirits,  Ephes.  1: 10,  and  in 
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the  sUte  of  perfection  enter  into  their  society,  Heb.  12:33,  33. 
Until  then  the  world  of  spirits  who  worship  God  in  sinless  puri- 
ty are  our  consolation  and  our  pattern.  The  sense  of  the  pe- 
tition is  well  expressed  by  Aretius,  when  be  says  :  Summa  pe- 
timus  hie,  ut  aeterna  Dei  sententia  de  redemptione  humani 
generis  .  .  .  compleatur  et  ad  finetn  tandem  perducatur.  Quod 
cum  indies  in  hac  vita  videmus  fieri,  turn  demum  in  novissimo 
judicio  Christ!  judicis  Gnalis  sententia  bis  rebus  omnibus  colop- 
nonem  imponet ;  ac  deinceps  in  piis  voluntas  Dei  ad  plenum 
locum  habebit.' 

The  history  of  the  interpretation  of  this  petition  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  it  bag  been  attended  with  less  doubt  than  the 
others.  Yet  some  of  the  ancient  interpreters  allegorized  the 
passage,  in  their  peculiar  manner;  particularly  in  the  Latin 
church,  where  Tertullian,  for  instance,  proposes  the  intervreta- 
tio  jigurata,  that  keaven  and  earfA  denote  the  antithesis  of  Jpir- 
it  and  body.  He  afterwards  prefers,  however,  "  thy  will  be 
done  towE^ds  us  on  earth  ana  in  heaven,  ut  salvi  amus  et  in 
coelis  et  in  terra"— -for  he  reads,  not  sicut  in  coeliS)  as  Cyprian, 
Ambrosius,  Jerome,  but  simply  in  coelis  et  in  terra.  Cyprian 
also  is  acquainted  with  no  other  than  the  allegorical  interpreta- 
tion, that  heaven  and  earth  denote  either  tptrit  anijkih  or  the 
piovt  end  the  wicked ;  and  the  inventive  genius  of  Augustin 
furnishes  the  following  series  of  explanations:  1.  thy  will  be 
done,  as  to  the  righteous,  so  to  the  sinful,  so  that  the  sinful  may 
be  converted ;  2.  thy  will  be  done,  as  upon  the  righteous  so 
upon  the  sinful  in  the  last  judgment,  so  that  the  former  may  re- 
ceive their  reward,  the  latter  their  merited  condemnation ;  3. 
as  by  the  angels,  who  are  free  from  every  earthly  restriction,  so 
]et  d>y  will  be  fulfilled  also  by  men,  who  are  subjected  to  earth- 
ly restrictions ;  4.  as  thy  will  is  done  in  the  spirit,  so  let  it  foe 
done  also  in  the  bodily  organization,  when  it  shall  hereafterpar- 
take  of  a  glorified  nature ;  5.  as  the  earth  is  made  fruitful  by 
the  heavens,  heaven  may  denote  Christ,  and  tlie  earth,  the 
church,  which  through  Christ  fulfils  the  divine  will.  Comp. 
sermo  LVII, — 'The  first  and  last  of  these  explanations  (the  lat- 
ter with  a  different  turn)  are  mentioned  also  by  Origen,  who 
twice  cites  here  Matt.  28: 18,  in  the  form :  ido&ti  /lo*  jiSaa  i(- 

'  The  npioion  tbai  diltifia  aav  has  a  reierence  to  the  realizing  oC 
■he  PaaiXtla  is  attacted  though  from  too  low  a  posiiion,  in  an  essay 
in  Siiwkiad's  Magazin  fUr  Dctgm.  u.  Moral  at.  XIV.  5. 39. 
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ouoi'tt  w;  if  ovQtt¥^  xal  hi  }'^e,  aod  theii  employs  it  ass  suita- 
ble parallel:  toiir  pir  if  ovgav^  *o.l  ngtiiiQOv  vno  tov  i-ojiov 
TUq-oitiafiiroiv'  f'ni  H  r^  avfjtXtia  jou  etitofOt  xai  tai¥  Inl  y^t 
X.  I.  k.  "  by  those  in  heaven  and  who  have  formerly  been  eo- 
lightened  by  the  word ;  and  in  the  end  of  the  world  by  those  on 
the  earth,  etc." — In  modem  times,  there  are  moreover  difier* 
eat  opinions  respecting  the  words  &i).iifia  and  ovpavog.     By 
^iltifta  we  have  understood  the  will  of  God,  so  far  as  it  is  a 
law  for  rational  spirits,  so  far  as  it  has  our  gancti&cation  for  its 
object,  1  Thess.  4:  3,  7.   Matt.  7:  21.  12:  50.  !  John  2:  17. 
Heb.  13:  21.     But  according  to  Beza  we  are  not  to  suppose 
here  the  raluntas  Dei  juhens,  but  decernens,  as  in  Malt.  26: 43, 
ao  that  these  words  are  not  properly  a  petition,  but  a  declarado 
animi  acquiescentis  in  voluntate  Dei,  not  a  petition  that  by  di- 
vine assistance  the  will  of  God  may  be  fulfilled  by  tu,  but  that 
God  himtelf  would  execute  Am  own  unit  upon  ns.     With  this 
view  of  the  subject  those  also  agree,  who  like  Tertullian,  and 
afterwards  Priscaeus  and  Grotius,  would  restrict  the  meaniug  to 
that  particular  class  of  the  divine  determinations  which  tubfectt    * 
us  to  trial.     Together  with  ^notlier  interpretation,  Tertullian 
gives  tliis :  jam  hoc  dicto  ad  audereutiam  nosmet  ipsos  prae 
monemus.     In  this  speciHl  sense  the  explanation  of  tffil>7;ua  as 
the  voluntas  deceniens  cannot  be  approved,  as,  in  this  case,  the 
tog  if  oof<tf^  would  be  wholly  without  meaning.     And  if  the 
expression  is  taken  in  the  broader  sense  of  Beza — against  which, 
by  the  way,  his  friends  Calvin  and  Piscator  expressly  contend — 
it  would  yet  reduce  itself  to  tlie  one  commonly  received,  as  the 
voluntas  Dei  juhens  is  comprehended  in  tlie  decemeos,  and  the 
fulfilment  of  it  must  depend  upon  the  divine  assistance  ;  but 
this  interpretation  will  be  adopled  only  in  case  it  is  not  admitted 
that  the  several  petJiJons  are  connected  with  each  other.     In 
respect  to  the  phrase  if  ovQUfif,  it  was  Grotius  who  first  con- 
sidered it  admissible  to  refer  this  expression  to  the  course  of 
the  planets,  whose  uniform  order  may  be  regarded  as  a  pattern 
even  to  rational  beings.     As  Lucan  expresses  it : 
■icui  co«leBtia  semper 
inconcuBsa  suo  voWuntur  eiders  motu. 
In  this  case  we  should  have  to  compare,  as  parallel  passages 
from  the  Old    Testament,  Genesis  8  :    22.      Ps.  104 :    19. 
The  passage  in  Clemens  Rom.  ep.  ad  Cor.  I.  c.  20.  migbt 
also  be  referred  to :  ^Xuis  t*  xai  aeitjfti  aou'potf  jt  ];opoi  khfk  r. 
Utaittj^v  aviou  if  Oftofo!^  dlxti  Ttaatjt  nuQtxfitiotiot  ii,fi.hvowitv 
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iftvC  tmiitaynit'ove  oiiioT;  ogioftoiis.  This  explBnation  has  bem 
adopted  with  decided  approbation  by  Michaelis.  That  heaven, 
as  Ihe  region  of  tbe  stars,  may  be  used  as  an  expression  to  d&- 
enote  tbe  stars  themselves,  admits  of  no  question.  The  stars  are 
called  ft  ivfuptts  tw*'  oufianav  Matt.  24  :  39.  oi  ant'^ig  rou  ov~ 
pavoS  Mark  13;3£t.  There  is  undoubtedly  mote  propriety, 
however,  in  supposing  kindred  ioteUigent  spirits  to  he  mesented 
as  a  pattern  for  men  ;  and  besides,  the  reference  to  thn  angels 
has  so  many  analogies  from  scripture,  that  we  roust  out  of  ques- 
'  don  give  it  the  preference  before  that  to  the  inanimate  heaven- 
ly bodies. 

V.  1 1 .  From  God  the  suppliant  turns  his  ^new  upon  himself. 
The  petition  commences  with  inferiour  wants,  and  asks  first  for 
the  supply  of  temporal  necessities,  on  the  basis  of  th?  spiritual 
life ;  then  for  liberation  from  every  thing  which,  b  the  spiritual 
sphere,  stands  opposed  to  the  reallzbg  of  the  first  three  peti- 
tions, for  the  forgiveness  of  the  sins  of  the  past,  for  preservation 
from  the  temptation  which  tbreetens  us  in  tbe  future,  and  for 
final  deliverence  from  all  evil  and  impurity. 

The  explanation  of  this  fourth  petition  depends  upon  the 
sense  which  is  given  to  intovatog.  This  word,  it  is  true,  baa  been 
tbe  object  of  innumerable  learned  inquiries ;  but  there  is  room 
lefi,  nevertheless,  for  still  new  investigations.  Scbultens  caBs 
the  interpretation  of  fntovaios  the  camificina  tbeologorum  et 
grammaticorum,  and  Alberti  says,  to  think  of  getting  at  any 
exact  meaning  here  is  anoyfia  -naTrttlov  xQOvH¥  to  expect  aa 
impossibility.  The  disquisitions  most  worthy  of  remark  are  by 
the  foUuwJng  learned  men.  In  the  first  place,  many  of  ttw 
pbilologians,  and  among  those  the  most  distinguished  have  ^v- 
en  their  opinions.  William  Buddxus  in  the  comm.  ling.  Gr.  s. 
h.  V.  Henry  Stephens  in  the  Thes.  s,  b.  v.,  Jos.  Scaliger  epist. 
p.  810,  also  in  the  critic!  sacri  ad  li.  1.,  Dan.  Heinseus  in  the 
exercit.  sacrs  (ed.  1639.)  p.  31.,  CI.  Salmasius  in  de  foen. 
trap.  p.  795.,  Is.  Casaubon  in  exercit.  Antibar.  b.  XVI.  c.  39.| 
Erasm.  Scbmid  in  the  Comm.  on  tbe  place,  Baltb.  Stolberg  in 
tbe  Thes.  disp.  Amst.  T.  II.  123,  John.  Phil.  Pfeifier  m  the 
same,p.  116.  Will.  Kirchmayer  Nov.  Thes.  disp.  T.  n.  p.  189, 
Gntius  on  the  place,  Tanag.  Faber  ep.  2.  p.  163.  P.  2,  Lew- 
is Kiister  in  Suidas  s.  b.  v.  and  Toup  epist.  crit.  p.  140,  Al- 
berti obs.  in  N.  T.  ad  h.  1.,  Segaar  in  tbe  obs.  philol.  et  tbeol.  in 
ev.  Luc.  p.  298,  Valckenaer  in  the  selecta  e  schsliis  Valck.  T. 
I.  p.  190,  Fischer  de  vitiis  lex.  N.  T.  prol.  XII.  p.  313.     A- 
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mong  theological  authors  the  folloning  may  be  mentioned  : 
Beza  OD  the  place,  Abr.  Scultetus  exercit.  h.  11.  c.  32,  Godf. 
Olearius  obs.  sacrx  ad  b.  I.,  Hen.  Maius  observ.  sacra  p.  5,  Cal- 
lov,  Benget,  Wolf  on  the  passage.  Schleusaer  in  the  lexicon 
s.  h.  V.  Fritzsche  on  the  place. — Of  those  which  have  now 
heen  named  Sahnasius,  Stolberg,  Pfeider  and  Fischer,  perhaps, 
are  the  most  worthy  of  being  consulted. 

The  word  belongs  to  that  class  of  words  in  the  N.  T.  which 
are  nowhere  to  be  found  in  the  1200  works  belonging  to  the 
Greek  literature^  which  stilt  remain ;  as  is  the  case  also  with 
Tttt&os  1  Cor.2;  4.  niartitos  (which  however,  is  found  perhaps 
in  Diog.  Laert.  IV.  6:4,  and  Pollux  onomast.  IV.  21,  where 
along  with  it  na^aniBtixoe  has  it,  emendation)  Mark  14:  3, 
John  13:  3,  -napo^oktvoftat,  Phil.  3:  20  according  to  Gries- 
bacb,  Lachm.,  ivnt^totatos  Hebr.  13:  1.  Even  Origen,  that 
thorough  master  of  Greek  learning,  remarked  this :  Jipwroi"  3i 
roiJt  fotfov,^  OH  ij"  A*'J<s  m  tntoiiawt  nop'  oCdtti  r.  'jCXliixMi"  our* 
*.  aoffar  wvofiuatat,  ovte  iv  r^  z.  iditottiv  ovvtiitilif  MT^inta*, 
«Xl  toim  ninkaa^at  vita  rtuf  tvayyfXtotwv,  "  in  the  Grst  place 
we  must  know  that  the  word  imoiiaioi  is  neither  named  in  any 
of  the  learned  writers  of  Greece,  nor  does  it  occur  in  vulgar  dis- 
course, but  seems  to  have  been  coined  by  the  evangeUsts."  He 
remarks  that  the  seventy  likewise  employ  similar  unusual  (un- 
griechiscbe)  expressions,  as  iyatitCf'if-Oat  and  unovttCia&M' — 
The  determination  of  the  sense  depends  on  the  view  taken  of 
the  etymology  of  the  word.  In  the  first  place,  however,  we 
must  examine  the  opinion  of  those  who,  in  the  general  embar- 
rassment, have  thought  it  most  advisable,  to  suppose  an  errour  of 
the  copyist.  Matthew,  it  is  alleged,  wrote  ^i*70iV16'JI/02"- 
XIAN,  but  soma  copyist  erroneously  repeated  the  TON  and 
\!afaAP'rONTONEniOT^IAN\3^«ai&  changed  into  opio*- 
«oV  mmvaiQv.  Thus  Pfannkuche  ;^  and  Bretschneider  in  his 
lexicon  is  incUned  to  give  this  hypothesis  bis  approbation. 
Were  this  conjecture  even  more  probable  than  it  is,  we  should 
be  backward  at  least  in  yielding  it  our  assent,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  because  Luke  has  the  same  word,  Luke  11:3,  and 
in  neither  place  is  there  the  least  vestige  of  a  various  reading. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  old  Greek  interpreters  and  even  so  good  a 
Insist  as  Origen,  notwitbstandmg  that  they  acknowledge  ue  ud- 

'  Wolfs  Muwum,L  35. 

0  in  Eichborn'i  Atgem.  Uibluth.  Bd.  X.  p.  864. 
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commoiuiess  of  the  word,  yet  take  no  exception  at  its  formatioo. 
But  the  hypothesis  is  not  even  recommended  by  its  facilities ; 
for  in  such  a  conaexion  ovolu  could  not  dispense  with  the  arti- 
cle, and  besides  this  without  the  article  the  hiatus  remains. 
This  hypothecs,  therefore,  cannot  help  us  out  of  the  difficulty. 
The  derivations  of  the  word,  from  the  most  ancieac  times 
do^  to  the  most  recent,  fall  into  two  classes  :  1.  the  deriva- 
tion from  the  root  that.  2.  the  derivation  from  the  root  uVw.' 
The  oldest  derivation,  and  that  which  has  been  most  generally 
received  is  the  former.  Its  grammatical  propriety  has,  how- 
ever, been  called  in  question.  Some  had  derived  Uie  adjective 
directly  from  the  paruclple  of  the  verb  initfat,  like  nuQovaia, 
futovala  and  perhaps  also  TitQtovaia ;  by  far  the  most  consid- 
ered it  as  a  compound  of  the  preposition  with  the  substantive 
ovaia.  It  has  been  objected  to  this  latter  derivation  by  Olea- 
rius  and  others,  that  substantives  in  ta  form  the  adjec^e  reg- 
ularly only  in  alos,  oiStis.  In  fact,  this  is  the  ruje :  apmoe>  ayopai- 
Qi,  ^laios,  and  from  ouala  not  oiiaios,  but  ovattuSijt ;  and  hence  . 
the  adjectives  ovvovotoe,  ntgiovaiot,  iztpovtuoe,  are  not  to  be 
ilerired  from  the  substantive  ovaia,  but  from  the  feminine  par- 
ticiple. Yet  this  assertion  is  by  do  means  true  in  the  unlimited 
sense.  We  find  adjectives  in  tog  even  from  substantives  end- 
ing in  to ;  e.  g.  iyxollitoe,  nolvywvloe,  besides  nokvyiovoe  Iroai 
ytuvla,  (JiHjoiJoeoff  and  avti^ovatos  from  the  substantive  i^ovala, 
and  inuvotos  and  i^ouaioe  from  ovolu — also  ittgiovoMS  many  of 
the  ancients  derive  from  ovaia  ;  the  scholiast  upon  Thucyd.  1, 
3,  >J  Tuptovola  =:  ij  -nigitT^  ovoia.  Now  if  there  Is  no  adjective 
oi!otae  from  ovata  in  its  simple  state,  but  only  ovatioihis,  yet  these 
ore  compound  adjectives,  which  are  known  to  be.  admissibls 
from  the  preceding  examples. — The  objection  is  a  more  impor- 
tant one,  which  was  early  made  by  the  phildo^sts  Scaliger  and 
Salmasius  and  afterwards  by  Grotius,  and  which  has  since  been 
often  repeated,  that  the  hiatus  with  int  is  inadmissible.  Othen 
have  supposed  that  they  could  remove  this  difficulty  by  adduc- 
ing tuimerous  examples  of  this  hiatus  in  other  words ;  iiuavda- 
*!»,  imoiipa,  ijiioaovfiat,  etc.  See  especially  Pfaiffer  and  AI- 
berti.  These  examples  are,  indeed,  for  the  most  part,  from 
the  epic  language ;  instances,  however,  might  also  be  produced 
fitim  prose,  as  mutxijs,  imopxot,  inioydoot-  By  these  examples 

1  No  one  has  thought  ii  [jOBaible  to  derive  the  word  from  ifh^u, 
which  Dr.  Paulus  ad  I.  notices  as  a  third  derivniioD,  except  the  Doctor 
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the  liter  iiiter]Heiers,  as  also  Kuinoel  and  Fritzaclie,  bare  pro- 
fesied^to  be  satis&ed,  yet  the  difficulty  atiU  remains,  that  Inl, 
whenever  it  is  compounded  with  this  particular  verb  ihtit,  regu- 
larly loses  its  t  i  we  find,  for  iDstance,  the  adjective  tTtoiHutodtis 
whidi  would  answer  to  our  /nM>ij<rM>;  in  Porphyrius  Isag.  c.  15. 
Jamblichus  Protr.  3,  without  the  hiatus.  It  might,  indeed,  be 
said,  that  even  in  prose,  uoifonnity  is  not  observed  in  all  cases,' 
as,  for  instance,  besides  iaojtto/*M  we  find  ijitomo/tM  (also 
tnionrot  together  with  taonroe) ,  the  latter,  however,  in  tbe  spe- 
cial sense  of  McUciittg  ;  comp.  Buttmann's  aus  fiibrl.  Gramm. 
II.  p.  301.  in  tbe  Remark  ;  where  Buttmann  would  also  read 
tntrntprnfTM  in  Plato  leg.  XII.  p.  947.  C. — >Vf e  cannot  consid- 
er this  difficulty,  therefore,  as  yet  entirely  removed  ;  though  we 
shall  attempt  below  to  contribute  something  more  towards  the 
explanation  of  the  anomaly.  As  it  was  this  grammatical  diffi'* 
caky  especially  which  led  many  to  reject  the  derivation  of  the 
wwd  from  tlwtti  we  will  next  proceed  to  exambe  its  derivatim 
from  the  root  urmt,  and  nobce  tbe  arguments  for  and  against  it. 
This  etymology,  though  with  various  modifications,  has  re- 
ceived, in  expounding  the  sense,  the  approbation  of  several  em- 
inent philologists,  as  Heioae,  Scaliger,  Salmasius,  Faber,  Kiis- 
ler,  Valckner,  Fischer,"  and  also  of  many  theologians,  e.  g. 
Grotiug,  WetsteiD,  Calov,  Bengel,  the  dictionaiies  of  Passow, 
Schwarz,  Wahl,  etc.  It  is  also  found,  as  we  shall  see,  in  sev- 
eral of  the  fathers. — First,  all  these  philologists  and  theologians 
fall  ^ain  into  two  classes  :  the  one  class  refer  the  adjective  to 
tbe  partcip.  fern,  tj  iittovaa,  with  the  supplement  of  i^iitpa. 
Tlie  otben  to  0  inuof,  with  tbe  supplement  of  xQOvos.  We 
shall  speak  first  of  the  latter  view.  It  has  become  common  to 
derive  the  adjectives  and  substantives  in  ovaiot  and  ovata  from 
the  fern,  of  tbe  participle ;  but  as  that  form  is  itself  derived  from 
tbe  geniuve  form  of  the  masculbe,  we  see  not  what  should  pre- 
vent us  from  going  back  to  the  same  source,  especially  as  no 
influence  of  the  feminine  discovers  itself  in  the  signification,  and 
as  moreover  even  substantives  in  wf  form  adjectives  in  ovotof,  as 


'  In  citations  of  the  passage  from  the  Dial,  cum  Trjpbone  o.  95. 
ovS'  ifMif  xolfaiam  artintili  I  find  also  omtmctv.  The  edilton  of 
Paris  and  Cologne  has  avTiaiiiv. 

*  Buddieus  in  the  Comm.  )ing.  Gr.  and  H.  SieplieDs  in  hia  lexicoD 
Allow  Buidas  io  adopting  iha  eonunon  derivation  from  euvtit. 
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l/w,  ^tpovola,  aod  as,  finally,  we  find  also  the  tno  fbrmi  together, 
itvjKntatoe  and  nuyapHiiot,  ' jixtQOtrtioe  and  'j4]ieQ6i/atos,  inoirrt 
and  i»ouQt4oe,  yt^owtla  and  ftpovaiu,  Saimasius,'  therefore,  u 
r^ht  in  deriving  ixovciat,  i&tlovotos,  IJriXoiiatoy  from  mascu- 
lines io  tar.  After  his  example  the  learned  Baltb,  Stalburg  (ia 
the  Thesaur.  nov.  Diss.  T.  II.),  and  of  late  Lobeck  ad  Pbiy- 
nich.  p.  4.  and  Buttmann  II.  p.  337,  refer  besides  to  irtavatot 
from  ipttivios  and  quiotijauie  from  ^tAo'tqc.  When  we  shall 
speak  herealter  of  the  spiritual  interpretauon  of  the  word,  we 
shall  see,  that  at  an  early  period  Atbanasius,  Damascenus  and 
others  have  also  explained  it :  o  St/to;  rot'  /u'ikomoe  otuvos.— 
Aa  it  respects  the  derivation  from  q  intouau,  it  is  so  far  the 
more  obvious  as  ^  iTuoljata  frequently  occurs  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, in  the  LXX.  and  in  Josepbus,  elliptically,  just  aa  i]  n«0~ 
ovou,  tj  npootovaa,  ^  nagil&ovott  are  elsewhere  found."  To 
this  we  may  add,  that  this  explanauon  seems  peculiarly  wel- 
come, when  we  consider  in  connexion  with  it  the  fact,  that 
Jerome  informs  us  the  word  nno  stood  in  the  gospel  to  the  He- 
brews for  tntovamt,  an  aiprment  upon  wliich  Grodus  lays  a 
good  deal  of  stress.  It  is  true,  an  interdict  has  also  been  laid 
upon  this  etymology  by  Salmasiua,  and  after  him  by  Suicer  on 
the  score  of  grammar.  No  adjectives,  they  maintain,  are  form- 
ed boea  the  elliptical  femiaines  of  the  ordinal  numbers,  except 
in«7oe.'  dtuxigaiot,  rpamos,  ^tmnuios,  etc. ;  in  the  interrogative 
form  nootoioc.  This  objection,  however,  is  not  well  founded. 
We  may  say,  first,  that  this  form  belongs  in  a  peculiar  sense  at 
least  to  the  OToper  numerals,  (although  we  have  too  t]  vntptUa, 
ij  -ngOTti^tt) ;  then,  that  the  termination  tot  gives  to  the  adjec- 
tive a  wider  scope  of  meaning,  than  the  termination  aioi',  we 
must  accordingly  admit,  that  the  derivation  of  the  word  eidier 
from  «]'  hitoiJaa  or  from  6  inttiv  certainly  has  the  advantage  on 
the  score  of  usage,  though  to  no  considerable  extait,  over  the 
elytaok^  fi»m  ovvta.    To  this  we  may  add  the  support,  which 

'  De  foen.  trapez.  p.  812. 

'  Chryaoatom  too  we  might  auppoM  hinted  at  this  derivaiioD,  wbon 
in  the  homily  on  this  passage,  sAer  baviog  explained  the  word  by 
i^^|Ufo«,be  aaya:  wra/tq  ntfonj^u  mvip^uv  iavtovt  iy  ifgtrilii 
(q;  iniovir^;  ^foifat.  But  hie  use>of  this  particular  expreasiuD  ^  ini- 
ovtro  ijfiiifa  in  ihia  coanexioD,  ie  acciditnlal  ;  we  see  also  aflerwards 
Irom  his  eipoeitioD  of  v.  35—34  in  the  6th  chap,  of  Matlben,  that  he 
did  not  derive  intmwtos  from  Ait^n.  He  eziriains  it,  nKweover,  a 
■econd  dme,  in  the  former  p usage,  by  ifoyiuSot.  , 

Vol.  V.  No.  17.  29 
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it  receiret  from  tbe  fict,  that  Jerome  fbtmd  in  the  goq>el  to  the 
Hebrews  mahar,  quod  dioitur  cnistinus,  although  this  circum- 
fltaace  is  not  to  be  considered  so  decisive,  as  Grotius  supposes 
it  to  be.  But  whatever  imponance  may  be  attached  to  these 
constderations,  the  objections  which  on  the  other  hand  ariie 
against  this  dnivalJon,  on  looking  at  the  sense,  are  of  sttli  greater 
weight.  If  we  translate  directly :  "  Give  us  this  day  our  bread 
lor  to-iOOTrow,"  it  b  impossihle,  on  the  first  impresuon,  to  avwd 
esetaiming  with  Snimssius :  Qnid  est  ineptius,  quam  panem 
orastini  diei  nobis  quotidie  postulare?'  In  net,  there  have  been 
but  few  interpreters,  who  have  taken  the  words  precisely  in  (bis 
•ense.  Yet  Caninius  among  others  says  :  "Christ  has,  indeed, 
fbtbidden  us  in  chnp.  6,  to  take  thought  for  the  morrow,  but  on 
account  of  our  weakness  praecipit,  ut  patrem  rogemus,  qui  noe- 
trae  infirmitati  prospiciat  nobisque  pridie  praebeat,  quantum  suf^ 
ficere  possit  postridie."  The  remark  of  Michaelis  bcbsracter- 
istic,  and,  in  a  psychological  point  of  view,  remarkable.  "  When 
we  have  enough  for  to-day,  but  nothing  at  all  for  the  future, 
and  see  not  upon  what  we  are  to  live  on  the  morrow,  we  are  in 
a  state  of  the  exiremest  torture.  We  should  even  here,  as  Je- 
ms will  fell  us  V.  35 — 34,  seek  to  drive  away  the  tormenting 
anxiety  by  trust  in  God ;  but  yet  this  is  difficult,  and  it  will  con- 
tinually return  to  disturb  us  anew,  for  God  in  order  to  tbe  pre- 
servation of  our  race  has  given  us  a  nature  which  looks  forward 
into  the  future  and  feels  concerned  to  provide  for  it.  Let  a  roan 
only  suppose  himself  in  the  case,  for  example,  where  he  is  sud- 
denly bereft  of  his  means  of  subsistence,  and  has  uo  store,  no 
prospects  for  the  future;  the  situation  is  surely  an  unpleannt 
One,  and  much  as  he  may  struggle  against  it,  will  not  leave  him 
without  care,  nay  will  cause  him  sleepless  nights.  A  small 
store  for  tbe  future,  sufficient  at  least  to  save  one  from  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  living  only  for  the  present  day  with  hunger  and 
the  want  of  sheher  before  one  on  the  morrow,  is  itself  too,  we 
must  allow,  a  great  blessing  from  God." 

The  majority  of  this  class  of  ioterpreters  ctmcur  in  the  ex- 
planation proposed  by  Grotius,  who  takes  ^  littovau  in  the 

I  It  biofcii  nlmnst  like  n  ■■tire  upon  the  remlerinfc  craninua  dies, 
wliMi  ErseniiiB,  tvlio  ml  Malt.  6,  and  ad  Luc.  II.  (tffends  this  vereion, 
rcinnrks  in  ilie  laller  iiaxKage,  it  may  l>e  sujiprxied  llje  prayer  is  offered 
in  the  rveiiing,  and  ilieii  ilio  putltion  is  actually  foi-  tbe  following  day ; 
«  qui  vespcn  pelll  pro  viclu  poMrldiane,  qrtid  alhid  petit,  qnam  vtc- 
tum  qiwliilianum  ? 
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broader  sense  «  deaigtutii^  the  future,  -and  appeali  lor  his  wp- 
port  to  the  broader  sense  in  which  the  Heb.  nnn  ia  used.  It 
IS  singular,  tbnt  be  did  not  rather  wpeal  to  the  Greek  usage,  as 
ij  intovoa  in  the  usus  loqueodi  of  the  Greelcs  denotes  the  future 
in  general,  it  may  almost  he  said  niore  frequently  tiian  to-mor- 
row in  the  more  limited  sense — but  aijfitgof  he  makes  syoooy- 
mous  with  the  plenior  hebraismus,  as  he  calls  it,  o^fit^ov  ayu- 
for,  so  that  the  word  should  be  rather  rendered  postridiaDus* 
and  understood  iu  the  sense  of  quotidianus.  Thus  it  is  token 
by  Bengel,  Oiearius,  Rosenmueller,  Kuinoel,  and  many  others. 
The  petition  would  then  run  thus  ;  "  Gire  me  this  day  and  each 
future  day,  what  I  need  in  the  future."  This  sense  would  not 
be  exceptionable,  but  the  explanation  of  aript^a*  is  alti^etbsr 
coDtraiy  to  the  use  of  language.  2ifiiQo»  is  not  equivalent  to 
TO  xttff  i)ftiQav  In  Luke.  Neither  did  the  Hebrew  express  i» 
XEt#'  ijfit'ffaf  by  arifupof  a^fitpov,  fi>r  oi^ftepov  is  equivalent  to 
Ovn  with  the  article,  but  dady  is  expressed  by  Bi"*  a^\  or  Di"* 
tii^s ,  which  the  LXX  render  ij/ityi'ii  h  tj/ii'^^  Neh.  8: 18,  or 
TO  ita6'  ij/itfftttt  ht  ^(ligtn  Ex.  16:  5,  or  ij^^v  ti  nfif'pi'S  Geo. 
39:  10.  But  if  aijfitgor  be  not  taken  in  the  precise  sense  of 
so'  )!«#'  riiitguv,  no  suitable  sense  arises  from  the  above  mode  of 
rendering  tntofjojo;-  Socinus,  for  instance,  Chemnitz,  Pasor, 
Eisner,  and  others,  render  the  word  :  succedaueus,  adventitiua^ 
quern  non  suifecit  semel  acceplsse,  sed  quern  in  hac  vertentiuia 
temporura  vicissitudine  quotidie  neceise  est  nobis  adveaire. 
Pasor :  demensum  nostrum,  quod  nee  superfluit  nee  deficit,  da 
nobis  bodie,  i.  e.  hac  quoque  die.  These  explanations  bring 
more  into  the  word  than  can  lie  in  it ;  yet  suppose  that  we  al- 
k»w  d)is  signification — we  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
quiring tit  least  Koi  a-^ntgov. — Those  who  do  not  adopt  the  view 
of  Grotius  have  also  fallen  uponsingular  interpretations.  Acctwd- 
ing  to  Alex.  Moras  the  word  contains  an  allusion  to  the  dispso* 
satioD  of  the  mamia  on  Friday,  which  sufficed  also  for  the  sab* 
bath,  so  that  the  sense  would  be:  give  us  to-day  our  bread, but 
at  the  same  time  so  much  as  may  be  sufficient  for  to-morrow. 
— Calov:  quod  spiritualt  nostrae  necessitati  supervenit,  nam 
Don  primanum  est. — The  objection,  then,  which  ues  against  the 
derivation  of  the  word  from  tntivut  on  the  score  of  the  sense  is 
much  stronger  thaii  that  which  lies  apinst  its  deriviitkHi  from 
Ovfita  on  the  score  of  the  grammatical  form.  The  best  defence 
which  this  sense  admits  of  is  to  say  that  Christ  has  indeed  for- 
bidden us  to  take  thought  for  the  morrow,  but  he  who  pray» 
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fMb  DO  Euch  sRxietj ;  yet  to  (bis  oae  mi^t  ptaperfy  nfHj  whb 
Augtratin,  that  a  prayer  for  aoy  thing,  in  which  the  heart  is  not 
wriously  interested,  is  no  tiue  prayer.  He  who  actually  feeb 
in  bis  heart  the  inclioation,  always  to  look  in  his  daily  prayer 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  day,  cannot  be  truly  said,  to  be 
in  that  state  of  mind  which  becomes  the  Christian. — >In  conclu- 
^on  a  single  remark  deserves  to  be  added,  that  the  Jewish 
prayers  also  ask,  only  that  God  would  give  to  each — not  what 
he  may  need  for  the  ^ture,  but  "tnosions ,  "  uftat  it  necestu- 
ry  for  hii  tvhrittenee."  We,  therefore,  return  once  more  to 
the  derivation  from  tlyai,  la  favour  of  this,  as  we  have  already 
^own,  b  the  authority  of  the  fathers,  and>  particularly  of  that 
master  of  language,  Origen  ;  also,  that  of  the  Syrian  translator, 
and,  as  we  shall  show,  its  perfect  adaptaUon  to  the  sense  of  the 
passage. 

In  the  lirst  place  the  question  may  arise :  whether  the  ad- 
jective is  derived  directly  from  the  part.  fern,  of  the  verb,  as 
Sculteius  supposes,  or  wlieiher  it  is  a  word  compounded  of  the 
preposition  and  the  substantive.  It  is  surprising  that  Scultetus 
should  object  to  the  latter  view,  that  in  this  case  the  hiatus  would 
be  inadmissible,  as  if  hi  the  former  case  the  hiatus  would  not 
be  still  more  exceptionable.  It  seems  to  us  most  probable,  that 
the  Evangelist  formed  the  word  after  the  analogy  of  Tit^tovaiog. 
In  what  way  he  derived  it  cannot  be  decided,  yet  the  derivation 
from  ovaia  was  certainly  the  most  bbvious,  and  moreover,  we 
may  account  for  the  hiatus  from  this  formation,  after  ihe  analogy 
of  iteptovntog. — The  word  oi'ala  occurs  in  the  ancient  writers 
chiefly  with  the  signification  of  property,  in  which  sense  it  is 
found  also  in  the  Rabbinic  and  in  the  Syriac.  Further,  in  the 
sense  of  to  ilviu,  exittetice,  lift,  Sophocl.  Trach.  v.  91 1.  Snati 
auola — further,  in  Plato  with  the  concrete  signification  j  this 
being,  according  to  the  remark  of  Heindorf  on  Phtedo  p.  41. 
nsed  first  in  this  sense  since  Plato's  time.  Finally  :  at  a  still 
later  period,  equivalent  to  vlri,  see  Wyttenbach  on  Plutarch. 
Moralia  II.  p.  825.  The  fathers  balance  between  the  signifi- 
catkin  being,  namely,  of  the  body,  and  existence ;  both  signi- 
fications often  run  into  each  other ;'  Chrysosiom  in  the  homily 

'It  iipreciBslfeo  with  vnoffK  which  Siephanue,  after  the  eiample  of 
BuddMiu,  would  diBtinguiah  from  oioja,  so  tbatihe  latter ^ouldmean 
CMentia.the  former,  substantia.  But  both  wordti  havb  both  aignificK- 
lionti,nnil  are  iiIho  used  assynonjiuouBin  tlicm.  Rvvpocling  the  phi- 
lowphical  BigD'rlicaiion  of  auoM,  consult  .Aristotle  Categor.  1. 
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de  institueDda  secuod.  Deum  vha :  ofrov  tntovoMv,  wMxiony, 
hd  nif  ovaitat  toS  atiftane  dtaptcimtytu  titd  mtptfttt^^M*  Ttrntfit 
iwifuwv ;  Gregory  of  Nysaa,  orat.  IV.  in  orat  dom.  Cnttl» 
i^aimi)f&rjfin  to  npo;  t^  ovmjprjatr  i^agnovf  irjg  omfimttit^ji 
ova/oc-  So  also  Basilius  ic  Reg>  brev.  iDterr.  363.  rov  liuov- 
0M>v  aftror,  lovrf art,  tov  n^c  tigr  i<p^uifO¥  fwfjV  in  ovaUt  wom 
vptatfitivntt.  On  the  other  hajid,  Thoophylact  in  Matth.  Vl. 
opTOCcn/igioija/^KciavortuiHtifiiuvcivtaftKijf,  andonLuke  11: 
o^^!  x^  0110/9  I'f"^*'!  ''*^  av(na»i  tij;  C'tuq;  avfifiaHofu'iioe' 
ovx  6  TUptTzot  Jtartiue,  aiX'  0  aiiafKaioe-^  Euthjmiusi  intovatov 
dl ^n^oaityoptvat  lav  tnl  in  aialtf  tml  vnap^et  luu  avaiaatt  rou 
ou/ioioe  intt^SiMv.     Suidas  and  Etym.  Magn.  o  tnt  i^  ovolif 

Q/KM- «^(>C«n'.  So  also  the  Pesbito  ,,101  Ofr;  JIOm^  *' the 
bread  or  our  necesnty,"  while  in  words,  the  Hierosol.  has  di- 
rectly the  opposite  lUat^;  ^iQ**\  "  our  superfluous  bread," 
so  that  fjil,  tbereibre,  ii  takeo  to  .denote  the  direction,  the  gMtig 
to  an  object.  In  the  other  expositors  it  is  taken  as  a  desigaatioa 
of  the  aim,  the  direction,  so  that  with  perfect  propriety  the  sig- 
nification is  derived  "  what  serves  for  our  existence,  our  sup- 
port." The  objection  of  Fritzsche :  at  nihil  poterat  tnl  e^rre, 
nisi  rdapta  cogitationem,  ut  esse  deberet  panis  nature  accom- 
modatus,  is  too  refined.  That  a  thing  is  adapted  to  a  certain 
use,  and  that  it  actually  subserves  that  use,  are  two  noiioos  inti- 
mately connected  with  each  other. 

To  what  purpose  had  God  adapted  food  to  the  use  of  the 
human  body,  if  it  were  not  too  actually  made  to  subserve  that 
use  ? '  Now  this  interpretation  is  the  oue  to  which  we  e^ve  the 
decided  preference.  The  Intovotov  stands  in  the  middle,  be- 
tween the  10  liXmii  and  the  ntQntov  or  m^tovatov,  and  signi- 
fies that  which  itjuat  enough.  Thus  understood,  tbe  petidon 
has  various  analogous  passages  both  in  the  Old  and  in  the  New 
Testament.  Prov.  30:  8,  Solomon  prays :  give  me  neither  pov- 
erty nor  riches,  *^h  ^'iZ  ''?5'"m'3 — this  answers  to  the  present 
passage :  pn  signifies  a  portion  measured  out,  as  Jarchi  on  Gen. 
47:  33  explains  it.  Symmachus  translates  dituia  txa*^.  Cham- 
berlain in  his  Hebrew  version  of  the  Lord's  prayer  and  the 
Iioadon  Hebrew  translator  of  the  N.  T.  have  rendered  these 
words  i3gU  Dh^ .  James  c.  3: 16  hag  the  expression  *«  intrii- 
^ut  tou  auftatos,  which  the  Syriac  translates  as  tn  the  passage 
before  us.    Fmally,  we  may  compare  also  1  Tun.  6:  8.  Heb. 
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13:  5.  In  this  view  of  the  petitjon,  not  only  does  no  coBtra- 
dictjon  arise  whh  Matt.  6;  35,  but  the  passage  stands  in  the 
most  perfect  harmony  with  v.  34,  where  concern  for  the  present 
day  is  permitted.  Should  it  be  objected  that  in  verses  35  and 
31  all  concern  about  temporal  things  is  forbidden,  and  that  in 
V.  33  it  is  umply  said  that  temporal  things  shall  be  added  unto 
us,  we  may  first  appeal  to  v.  34j  where  the  njiKf lOf  t>;  ijft'p^ 
q  nuxla  vvi^g  shows  that  the  preceding  declarations  are  not  to 
be  taken  quite  in  an  absolute  sense,  and  next  we  may  urge  the 
ff^cuTor  in  v.  33  which  shows  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  to  be 
sought  only  before  every  thing  else,  not  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
concern  about  temporal  things.  It  is  moreover  by  our  inter- 
pretation only,  that  its  just  right  is  allowed  to  o^fitpo*.  This 
word,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  is  not  identical  with  the 
TO  K«&'  i]juf{iaf  of  Luke.  If  the  ancient  Latin  Vulgate  has  here 
translated  quotidianus,  it  was  not  because  it  so  understood  the 
meaning  of  oijfitgov ;  it  certainly  renders  this  word  on  the  con- 
traiT,  by  hodie  ;  neither  was  it,  as  many  suppose,  with  reference 
to  the  passage  in  Luke,  but  it  translates  rather  with  reference 
to  the  sense,  just  as  Chiys.,  Suidas,  and  others  explain  the 
word  also  by  itfrifitpog,  with  reference  to  the  sepse.  The  trans- 
lations of  Beza  and  of  Casteltio:  panis  cibarius  and  victus  ali- 
mentarius  are  therefore  to  be  preferred,  although  we  should 
rather  choose  the  word  sufiiciens.  The  arsfitpov  fully  describes 
the  disposition  of  mind  proper  for  the  suppliant,  who  permits  his 
thoughts  to  descend  only  for  a  moment  as  Chrysostom  rightly 
explains  it:  ov»  tis  noXvv  f'liu)'  aglOftoii  ahtip  iMXivaOrjfitv, 
aXld  lov  aptov  a^fiipov  i^fiiv  a^xovi'Ta  /iovov,  "  for  who  knows," 
he  adds,  "whether  thou  wilt  be  still  alive  on  the  morrow?" 
*'  This  particular  limitation  of  time,"  saj-s  Isidorus,  "  transports 
us  to  the  summit  of  wisdom." 

It  only  remains  that  we  should  notice  the  interpretations  of 
those,  who  consider  the  petition  as  referring  to  spiritual  bread. 
Before  proceeding  to  this,  however,  we  may  add  one  more  in- 
terpretation, wbtch  was  6rst  proposed  by  Steck  in  an  essay  in 
the  Tempo  Heb.  (Tig.  1741)  T.  V.  fasc.  4.  then  by  Lambert 
Bos  and  Alberu ;  and  which  strikes  out  into  an  entirely  new 
path.  'Ovala  is  taken  in  the  usual  signification,  opes,  peculium  : 
iatovotos  means  that  which  constitutes  a  part  of  one's  own 
property ;  believers  have  become  the  children  of  God,  they 
pray  therefore  for  the  necessaries  of  this  life,  for  that  which 
note  reverU  to  them  tu  their  prtqfertjf.     Alberti  compares  Luke 
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15:  12. — nuitfi,  dot  ftoi  to  intpuiXiyv  (itpot  tije  ovV/ac— an  in- 
genious iatnrpretaiioo,  to  which,  passing  by  other  objections,  we 
need  only  reply  by  asking,  what  authorizes  us  then  to  consider 
the  goods  of  the  body  in  particular  as  Uie  property  of  the  chil- 
dreo  of  God  ?  Are  not  these,  on  the  contrary,  the  peculiutn  <^ 
all  men,  on  the  simple  ground  of  ihelr  being  creatures ;  nay,  ac- 
cording to  c.  6:  26  even  of  the  irraiional  creation  ?  Is  Dot  di- 
rectly  the  opposite  view  given  in  Luke  16:  11. 12,  where  the 
goods  of  the  body  are  called  in  dikotptic,^  hut  those  of  the 
spirit,  10  vfttTtQOv  and  to  akiiBmor}  Albert!  seems  himself  to 
bave  felt  this  difficulty,  from  the  following  remark :  petunt,  ut 
tamquam  benignus  paterfamilias  hoc  peculium  Mia  coucedat  et 
spiritu  alibus  bonis  tamquam  vero  suo  patrimonio  adjiciat. 
Whence  it  would  appear,  that  he  balanced  between  his  own  io- 
terpretatioa  and  that  of  Calov  mentioned  above ;  id  quod  ac- 
cedit,  superadditur  veris  bouis ;  thus  this  interpretation  would 
belong  to  the  class  which  takes  ovaiu  in  the  spiritual  sense. 
The  interpretation  of  Steck  is  still  more  peculiar :  **  that  which 
b  added  to  our  patrimony,"  i.  e.  which  we  have  tamed  by  mw 
labour  ;  hence  an  admonition  to  personal  exertion,  with  which 
he  compares  3  Thess.  3:  13. 

That  the  words  of  the  prayer  have  been  understood  in  a  spir- 
itual sense  can  occasion  no  surprise  when  we  consider  how  fre- 
quently the  figurative  language  of  scripture  compares  spiritual 
blessings  with  meat  and  drink,  comp-  John  6:  33 — 35.  Heb.  6: 
4,  &  ff.  Indeed  the  more  special  reference  to  the  Lord's  supper 
was  obviou!ily  suggested  by  John  6:  51,  53 — 55,  The  passage 
was  early  explained  by  Origen  with  allusion  to  John  6,  as' refer- 
ring to  the  ujjroe  f'^  ov^txnov  uma^us,  which  became  converted 
into  the  ouala  of  the  spirit,  as  the  corporeal  bread  into  the  ovala 
of  the  body.^  The  words  are  explained  in  like  manner,  as  re- 
ferring to  spiritual  food,  by  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
salem, Aihanasius,  Isidorus  Pelusiota,  Ambrosius,  Augustin, 
Jerome,  Beda,  Mascinus  Turiaensis,  Cassianus,  Anselm,  Eras- 

'  Compare  the  excellent  eKposition  of  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  IV.  p. 
S05.  to  wbal  exi«Dt  ibe  flxiernat  goods  of  the  Chrimiaa  are  to  be 
called  aiXotfjUi,  and  bow  lar  again  tbey  may  be  his  own. 

^  Other  passages  of  Scripture  also,  wbicb  speak  of  bodily  noutish- 
ment,  he  explnina  as  referring  to  spiritual  food.  Thus  Ps.  65:  10, 
^ToifiaoaiS  T.  ifofitj*  autm,  he  imderstands  of  die  t(o^)  ncnfunuaj, 
which  U  prepared  in  Chtiat  nqi  aaii^Mqe  "mt/mv.  vid.  Corder.  ev 
tMM  ia  Pa.  T.  II.  370. 
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mus,  Legenis,  Bellarmia,  Luther  (in  the  two  expontiooi  of  the 
Lord's  prayer  of  1518— otherwise  in  the  catechisms),  Zwin- 
gle,'  Heur,  Majus,  Peter  Zorn  (vindiciK  pro  perpetua  veteris 
ecclesiae  traditione  de  Christo  pane  tmovaiof  in  Opusc.  sacr. 
I.),^  and  in  modem  times  by  Pfanakuche  and  Obhausen.* 
The  passages  which  relate  to  ihisjpwnt  are  enumerated  in  Suicer, 
Obserrat.  p.  348,  and  in  the  Thesaurus  eccles.  p.  1173,  and 
still  more  completely  in  Pfeiflfer's  Thesaur.  Theol.  Philol.  T. 
II.  p.  120.  We  have  comprehended  all  these  expositions  to- 
gether, although  there  is  again  a  difference  of  opmion  among 
them  in  the  particular  mode  of  explaining  the  passage.  Some 
of  them,  for  instance,  admit  that  in  connexion  mth  the  refer- 
ence to  corporeal  bread  there  is  also  an  allusion  to  spiritual  ;* 
many  understand  by  the  spiritual  bread  only  the  doctrina  Christ!, 
ihe  verbum  Dei ;  many,  the  spiritual  influence  of  Christ ;  many 
suppose  tbe  passage  refers  at  the  same  time,  and  many  that  it  refers 
exclusively  to  the  Lord's  supper.  The  reference  to  the  spiritual 
food  of  Christ  generally,  and  particularly  to  tbe  Lord's  supper,  we 
find  aheady  in  Tertullian,  and  Cyprian ;  whether  it  is  also  found 
in  Cyrill  m  Jerusalem,  has  been  considered  doubtful,  but  in  all 
probability  this  is  the  case  (s.  Touttee  ad  catech.  23.  Hystag. 
6).     In  lus  work  upon  Uie  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Augustin  sull 

1  Zwingle  Bays:  In  ibe  Greek  it  is  fuperfu&ttontiol.  For  God 
truly  iiourbhos  And  susiaina  our  subetsnce,  and  that  too  with  true  and 
aubstantial  food.  Yet  we  pray  the  Lord  nevenlielees  in  tbb  petition 
for  ihe  necesMrieB  of  life.  For  bread  wiili  the  Hebren:i  tiieaea  eveiy 
species  of  food.  He  who  feeda  Ihe  soul,  how  should  he  noi  rIbo  feed 
the  body? 

*  Tbe  rigid  Lutlierani  skuddered  at  this  as  an  heretical  interpreta- 
tion. To  a  citizen  of  Wiuenberg,  who  expounded  ihe  founh  petition 
«B  referring  to  tpiriiual  bread,  tbe  alternative  was  propoeed  either  im- 
medistely  to  renounce  this  errour,  or  to  leave  the  cliy.  The  Wiuen- 
berg Professor  Wernedorf  nppeared  as  the  antagonist  of  Mains  in 
CKessen,  and  of  Zom.  Comp.  SpeneHs  theol.  Bedenhen.  I.  s.  144. 
and  Walch  Religionstreiti^eiten  in  der  lutfa.  Kirche.  Th.  V.  1167. 

^  Ullihs  has:  hiaif  unsarana  aioteinan,  our  ever-enduring  bread- 
did  ha  underBiand  this  of  spiritual  bread? 

*  Thus  the  Greek  glossatora,  who  borrowed  from  tbeir  &tben  the 
reference  of  the  petiiion  lo  corporeal  nouriHlimeni,  afterwards  added 
the  reference  to  the  spiritual.  TheophyUct  and  Euihymius  interpret 
1^  in  an  additional  ekuse,  of  the  Lord's  supper. 
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rejects  tbe  rererance  to  the  Lord's  supper ;  in  the  sennon*  od 
the  Lord's  prayer  (Tom.  V.  Bened.  p.  234.)  he  makes  the 
ptQis  quotidiaDus  refer  at  tbe  same  time  1.  to  corporeal  bread, 
3.  to  tbe  food  by  the  word  of  Christ,  3.  to  that  by  tbe  sacra- 
ment That  this  reference  to  tbe  Lord's  supper  should  coa- 
tiDualty  become  more  geoeral,  is  easily  conceivable.  The  fact 
is  explained  from  tbe  constantly  increasing  veneration  of  the 
•acramenl ;  in  consequence  of  which  it  also  received  appella- 
tions, which  readily  suggested  the  petition  m  the  Lord's  pray- 
er :  o  uftos  £ftot,  etptoff  fwwi  lulopjOtlf,  Itgoifiyovtttpot  {v. 
Casaubomu,  Exercit.  Anti-Baron.  XVi.  c.  39.)  The  ua- 
commonoess  of  the  worditVMuaios,  naturally  favoured  among 
tbe  Orientals  every  mystical  interpretation ;  but  even  this  plain 
quotidianus  of  the  Latin  version,  though  properly  it  did  not  fa- 
vour tbe  reference  of  the  petition  to  the  Lord's  supper,  yet 
served  to  encourage  that  view,  as  the  daily  participation  in  this 
ordinance  as  a  standing  custom  in  the  Western  church  down 
to  tbe  time  of  Augus^n.  And  although  in  modem  times  the 
occidental  interpreters  of  the  catholic  Church  continue  to  bal- 
ance between  the  reference  to  spiritual  food  generally,  and  the 
reference  to  the  sacrament,  yet  tbe  latter  is  tbe  prevailing  view, 
and  is  also  exhibited  as  the  first  in  the  gtossa  ordinaria.' 

We  now  proceed  to  examine  tbe  ailments  in  favour  of,  and 
against,  this  interpretation.  In  tbe  first  place,  we  must  notice 
two  modifications  of  tbe  opinion:  a  number  of  tbe  Greek  fa- 
thers, for  instance,  derive  tlie  word  from  iniirm,  and  under- 
stand by  it  the  S^tos  tot  aiwroe  fiii-Xonos,  that  heavenly  bread 
which  is  the  portion  of  believers  in  tbe  future  life,  comp.  Luke 
14:  15,  but  which  may  also  be  communicated  to  them  even  in 
tbe  present  world.  Origen  himself  mentions  this  interpretation 
in  speaking  of  tbe  etymology  of  the  word  from  tiv»i,  and  rejects 
it,  yet  without  presenting  bis  reasons.  So  too  the  translations 
of  Upper  and  of  Lower  Egypt — from  a  predilectk>n  for  the 
mysbcal — have  crastinus  and  venturus  (see  the  latter  in  tbe 
work  of  Cramer,  Beitrage,  etc.  Th.  IIL  p.  61.)  Next,  this 
new  appears  in  tbe  writings  of  Athanaaus,  Damascenus,  Pseu- 
do-Ambrosius  and  others,  whose  remarks  may  be  found  collect- 

'  He  ^ves  as  hit  reason,  that  ibe  Lord's  prayer  could  nototherwlw 
be  offered  in  die  evening. 

'  Pania  torpu*  Chriati  eet,  uc  verUini  Dei,  v«l  ipse  Deua,  quo  <ffa- 
tidie  egemue. 

Vol.  V.  No.  17.  30 
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ed  in  Suicer  and  Pfeiffer.  The  word  is  understood  io  the  same 
sense  by  Pfannkuche,  who  moreover  takes  particular  notice  of 
the  (act,  that  in  the  cabbalistic  use  of  language  nna  forms  the 
antithesis  to  at'oiKovioff;  Augustin  also  had  understood  bodie 
as  referring  to  the  present  life  (in  bac  tentporeli  vita).  Aside 
&om  the  general  reasons  against  such  a  construction  of  the  pe- 
tition, we  may  mention  as  a  particular  objection  to  it  the  intol- 
erable antithesis,  in  which,  in  this  case,  a^ftipov  would  stand 
with  the  SpTOS  tov  intomoQ  ^govov  or  aiiovot.  Should  we  even 
concede,  that  6  aptot  d  fAt'kXav  might,  without  further  modi&ca- 
>  tiofl,  signify :  the  heavenly  bread  of  the  future  world, — a  sense 
in  support  of  which,  however,  no  example  can  be  adduced  from 
the  usus  loquendi  of  the  sacred  scriplures,  yet  by  the  bread  of 
the  future  world  it  would  here  be  necessary  to  understand  that 
particular  blessedness  which  is  not  to  be  enjoyed  while  we  are 
in  the  present  life.  How  than  can  it  be  given  to  us  here  and  that 
too  every  day  ?  li  it  said,  o  a^tos  6  ii&loiv  is  simply  the  pow- 
er and  spirit  of  Christ,  in  which  the  kingdom  of  God  comes  to 
us  daily  ?  We  must  deny  that  Sotos  fifUom  can  have  this  sig- 
nification. The  phrase  in  this  case  would  stand,  as  in  John, 
Sftof  {»  T.  oopuvov,  or  as  in  Paul,  1  Cor.  10:  4,  ^pmfitt  ni/tvfia- 
xhov. 

According  to  the  other  etymology,  the  word  is  compounded 
whb  ovaia,  and  the  question  arises,  how  the  t-nl  In  this  com- 
pound is  to  be  understood.  It  is  well  known  that  Jerome  first 
translated  it  supersuhstaniialis,*  in  which  be  is  followed  by  the 
CJerman  version  of  Emser.'  But  it  is  evident  that  in  this  case 
the  preposition  vmQ  should  have  stood  in  the  place  of  f'ni,  just 
as  we  find  the  adjective  vntgoinnoi  to  the  mystic,  speculative 
sense  in  Dionysius  Areopagita  (s.  e.  q.  de  div.  nomm.  c.  XI.  ^ 

>  In  conouliitig  Jerome,  the  paatage  in  bia  Com.  upon  Titus  2 :  13. 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  where  be  iipeaks  a  great  deal  more  at 
]»xf/t  revpecting  inutvoMS  and  it»)iioivtot  (ban  in  the  Com.  on  Matthew, 
adduces  the  paaaage  John  C :  5.  aud  meDliona,  moreover,  that  "  aoine 
auppose  it  is  the  bread,  which  is,  super  oinuea  olaiat"  In  the  Com. 
on  Matthew,  he  also  remarks,  that  others  prefer,  "  in  accordance  with 
Tiin.6:  6.  toconsiderthe  passage  as  rererrtug  Himply  to  bodily  nour- 
ishment." 

^  Emser :  "  das  uherselbetitndige  Brod."  Luther  alM  io  tlie  expo- 
eilioDof  ISlSgiveatheilirce  (nmslations:  uberwcsemiicb, auBerw&bIt, 
Morgenbrotc  (|ianiB  crastinus)  and  would  combine  [he  sense  of  all  the 
three. 
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6.)  and  ia  Uie  scholia  ofMaximus.  If  the  appeal  is  made,  as  it 
has  been  done,  to  inHnyos  and  to  intnt'tpov,  which  is  yet  equi- 
valeat  to  vn^pittrfioy,  it  would  be  a  mistake,  for  inl  here  also 
Bignifies  ODly  what  has  been  added  to  the  just  meaeura.  In 
takmg  the  word  therefore  in  the  spiritual  sense,  inl  can  only  be 
explained  as  in  the  other  case  when  the  word  is  understood  in 
the  corporeal  sense :  "  that  which  is  serviceable  and  necessary 
to  the  existence,  i.  e.  to  the  true  existence."  Thus  Orieen  has 
explained  it,  and  in  like  manner  Cyrill  of  Jerusalem  :  u  iniov- 
otof  anl  lov,  im  t.  ovaiav  r.  ^X^i  ttutarttaaofuvoe.  Otshau- 
sen  has  not  entered  into  a  minute  exammation  of  the  grammat- 
ical import  of  the  word.  If  the  grammatical  expo^tion  of  its 
sense  which  has  already  been  given  is  admitted  to  be  just  in 
case  the  passage  is  understood  of  corporeal  bread,  it  must  also 
be  allowed  to  be  admissible  in  Uiat  view  of  the  passage  which  is 
now  under  consideration.  We  proceed  now  to  inquire  into  the 
grounds  upon  which  this  spiritual  interpretation  is  founded; 
and  shall  exhibit  the  arguments  which  have  lately  been  pre- 
sented by  Olshausen.  1 .  The  entire  prayer  is  composed  only 
of  spiritual  requests.  We  reply  by  repeating  what  has  oflen 
been  said,  we  should  expect,  for  this  very  reason,  that  the 
prayer  would  certainly  contain  a  petition  referring  to  our  earth- 
ly wants.  If  this  prayer  is  a  complete  form,  in  which,  as  was 
early  remarked  by  Chrysostom  and  Augustin,  oil  the  desires  of 
our  heart  should  ascend,  then  provided  it  is  suitable  for  Chris- 
tians to  pray  at  all  for  earthly  things,  tbe  prayer  must  contain  a 
petition  which  takes  also  into  view  their  earthly  wants.  But 
godliness  has  the  promise  of  the  life  that  note  w  as  well  as  of 
uat  which  is  to  come,  1  Urn.  4: 8 ;  Paul  bids  Cbrisdans  pray 
for  all  that  are  in  authority,  that  we  may  lead  a  quietand  peace- 
able life,  1  l^m.  2;  2,  in  which  the  wish  is  expressed  for  a 
peaceable  enjoyment  of  the  daily  necessaries  of  life :  Christiani, 
according  to  Paul's  direction,  should  labour,  that  they  may 
have  wherewith  to  supply  their  own  wants,  and  something  also 
to  bestow  on  others,  Ephes.  4: 28.  1  Thess.  4: 11.  5: 13.  S 
Thess.  3:  10,  12.  Now  if  such  labour  were  not  to  be  sancti- 
fied W  prayer,  the  conscbusness  of  our  dependence  upon  God 
would  be  wanting  in  respect  to  the  greatest  part  of  our  present 
active  existence.  Prayer  for  earthly  things  is  therefore  essen- 
tially connected  with  industry,  in  order  that  industry  may  be 
sanctified,  and  Uiat  man  may  acknowledge  his  dependeace  on 
God  in  reference  to  his  earthly  work  as  well  as  in  refer«ic«  to 
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hb  spritual.'  3.  Agaio  it  is  said  that  in  tb«  foDomng  c.  fi:  3S, 
this  very  care  for  the  body  is  thrown  into  the  back  ground  as 
relatiog  to  a  matter  of  subordinate  importance.  We  repl^  '■  it 
is  also  made  to  take  the  same  subordinate  place  in  our  petition, 
first,  inasmuch  as  hut  one  petition  has  reference  to  our  earthly 
concwns,  and  next,  because  only  so  much  is  prayed  for,  as  may 
sore  for  our  subnstence,  and  even  that  only  for  the  present 
day  ;  as  Chrysostom  says,  Sgiot  i»Atvatv  ahilv  tmowno*  av 
rgvipijf  (fiU«  rpof ITV.  3.  The  word  iiitovatos  indicates  spir- 
ituo]  food.  How  it  has  any  such  allusion  Olshausen  does  not 
inform  us.  'Ovalu  means  simply  eMttence  ;  and  tber«  is  no 
Apparent  reason,  why  we  should  suppose  die  reference  is  to  the 

'  Tim  is  weH  ezpreeaed  by  Luther,  where,  in  the  wnaHer  onechimn 
he  nya  in  reply  to  die  quoMion,  wtmt  b  thai  ?  "  God  givea  ihair  daily 
bread  even  without  their  aakinf;  for  it,  to  all  wicked  rncn :  but  we  uk 
ib  ihia  frayer,  that  he  would  lead  ua  to  aeknoteU^f  it,  aod  to  neeutt 
our  daily  bread  with  ihankfiilneaa."  Spener  aW,  theol.  Bedenb.  L 
c  I.  Mct.  16,  decidea  against  ihe  aptriiunl  view  of  \he  petiiioD,  and 
that  loo,  pattieularly  "  because  it  \i  essential  lo  the  Chrisiion  that  be 
aboiild  not  receive  ihe  lemporal  bleasingB  of  providence  wilboiit  prayer 
and  ibankfiilnesa."  Among  the  ancient  inierprutere,  the  original  but 
ofleD  apirilual  rnid  profbund  author  of  Ihe  opua  imperf.  in  Mallh.  givea 
this  thought  peculiar  proniinence.  He  remarks  thai  the  prayer  does 
Indeed  •eem  unmeanitig  in  tlie  moulliof  those,  whom  Godhaebouii- 
ti  fa  Hy  supplied  agsinsiallliilnreneed,end  answers  the  objeciioD  tbtM: 
Jta  er^  intelligeudum  est,  quia  non  solum  ideo  oramui:  "  panon 
uosuuiu  da  nobis,"  uc  babeainus,  quod  munducemus,  sed  ut,  quod 
maoducenius,  dq  manu  Dei  accipiaruus.  Nam  habere  ad  maDducau- 
duiu,  commune  est  inter  juatoe  et  |)eccatoree  ;  fi-equenter  autem  et 
abundantius  peccaiores  habent,  quain  justi.  De  manu  aulem  Dei  ae- 
cipere  panem  non  est  commune,  aed  tamum  sanctorum.  Preeparare 
Ergo  non  veiaut  baec  rert>a,  tsinen  cunt  peccato  praeparare  vetant. 
Namqulcam  justiiiapraeparat.iMi  Deue  d at  panem,  quern  maodueat; 
qui  BHtetn  eunt  pec«ai«,  iOi  »on  dat  Deas  sud  diabohis.  Nam  o«nia 
qiridem  a  Deo  cmntur,  nnu  tatncn  Deo  omnia  Bubminiatrasuir.  Vel 
Intelligendum  est  ita,  ut,  dnm  a  Deo  datur,  •suciificiitusaccipiuur:  M 
ideo  Ron  dixit :  ptuieui  quatidiaiium  da  Dot>ia  hodie,  sed  addidit : 
Nostrum,  id  est,  quern  habcmus  jam  praeiinraium  apud  noe,  ilium  da 
oohis,  ut,  dui«  a  le  dnlur  sanctiticetur.  Ut  puia,  si  laicin  ofieret  sa- 
eerdoti  panein  ut  sacrerdos  aocipiens  aanctificet,  et  porrignt  ei  :  quod 
enim  ]iauls  est,  ofTennnis  cat;  quod  autem  sanciiBcatus  eat,  benefi- 
chirn  e«t  sacerdmiB. — Cbnywwom  on  the  last  verse  of  the  6th  chap. 
OMlnB  ivmartiB  soMawbM af  thaaaoK  kind.     Comji.  ninaiM  Rbt. 
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fljHiitual  rather  than  to  the  corporeal  existence.  Origen  distJo- 
guisbes  JD  an  acute  and  sensmls  manner  the  twofold  reference 
of  oiiffi'a  to  the  corporeal  and  spiritual  being,  and  grounds  his 
BssertKH]  that  omla  in  the  present  case  denotes  the  corporeal 
existence,  onhr  upon  the  fact— which  he  takes  for  granted^ 
diat  the  bnad  is  spiritual. — A  more  important  ailment,  pe^ 
faaps,  would  be  tlus  ;  If  tbe  petition  were  only  a  request  for  the 
competeDt  supplT  of  our  wants,  why  employ  a  word  of  so  unu- 
sual  a  form  ?  We  have  already  explained  that  wa  suppose  the 
word  to  be  formed  after  tbe  analogy  of  ne^MutHOi,  and  this  sup- 
position is  sufficient  to  explain  the  uncommonness  of  the  form. 

We  must  be  permitted  to  doubt,  that  the  Evangelists  or 
Christ  would  hare  employed  simply  i;  ovola  to  designate  the 
true  existence,  without  more  distinctly  defining  the  meaning  by 
some  word  like  aXi\6t»is.  What  term  would  it  have  been  ne- 
cessary for  Christ  to  use,  m  order  to  express  without  further 
addition  the  spiritual  being  or  existence  ?  Perhaps  tbe  same 
Greek  word  which  we  find  in  tbe  Rabbinic  and  Syriac  K;t;i  K , 
{ai&oI  ?  Is  the  word  of  so  high  antiquity  among  the  Rabbins 
and  Syrians?^  But  even  if  it  were,  who  could  have  understood 
it  without  further  addition,  as  it  far  more  frequently  occurs  in  the 
R^bmic  in  the  sense  of  opa  and  even  of  t^er,  (s.  Buxtorf, 
Lex.  Tahn.  s.  h.  v.)  ?  Or  did  Christ  say  rt^^)i  -^3  or'i':^ 
nf^n^  ?  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  understand  this  of 
qimtual  being  without  some  further  addition.  And  to  what 
purpose  would  have  been  these  unusual  expressions,  departing 
so  widely  irom  tbe  usage  of  the  New  Testament,  when  to  many 
t>tker  terms  for  tAu  idea  lay  near  at  hand,  sod  were  universaf- 
h  current  ?  This  notion  is  expressed  every  where  else  m  the 
New  Testament  by  oiijfltwf,  jiwu^ariKoe  (1  Cor.  10:3,  4), 
ovfivtts. — But  if  Christ  spoke  of  corporeal  bread,  he  mi^t 
have  nude  use  of  the  foUowii^  expressons :  W^):  '"}':},  '>'}3 
^3''i3D3'iBb,  n^^  '^.  We  mi^t  also,  perhaps,  suwose 
n'^n  lirj^ ,  which  is  me  rendering  in  the  Hen.  verdoo  of  Miln< 
ster — winch,  however,  we  do  not  approve.  Viewed  in  this  light 
also,  the  reference  to  cwporeal  bread  recommends  itself  as  the 
most  satisfactory. 

^  James  of  Edeaaa  [aX  the  close  of  the  7th  centuty)  remarks,  that 
Ika  dyriau  tint  iottoduMd  tbe  Greek  word  i^aio\  iaia  their  la*- 
gaage  about  a  bowtrcd  ;eara  before  hiatitM.  Aawmaai,  SUA.  Orient. 
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Respecting  Spjoe  we  need  only  remaric,  that  like  DVj^  it  is 
used  in  the  New  Testameot  in  the  broader  sense,  e.  g.  2  Thess. 
3: 13,  in  vhich  sense  also  it  afterwards  passed  over  into  the  la- 
ter Greek  :  comp.  e.  g.  aptof  fit^agtiftixov  h9iim  s.  Du 
Cange  Gbss.  Graec.  med.  s.  h.  v.  The  modem  Greeks  em- 
ploy t/xufi/  with  Uie  same  general  meamng.  From  the  append- 
ed ■i/toi)'  some  have  attempted  to  draw  an  a^ment  in  favour 
of  the 'spritual,  others  in  favour  of  Uie  literal  interpreution.  No 
conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  it  either  way,  it  signifies  the 
bread  which  we  need,  iVhich  is  intended  for  us.  Euth.  aptoi' 
a  ^(iw  tlntv,  u»tl  tov,  x6»  St'  tjfia;  ynififvov. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 
Critical   Notices. 


1  ,—A  Commentary  on  the  book  of  Pialnu  f  ona  plan  embra- 
cing the  HebretD  text,  with  a  new  literal  vernon.  By 
'George  Buih,  Prof.  ofHeb.  and  Orient.  Lit.  in  the  J^ew- 
Yorfe  City  University.  New-York,  Leavitt,  Lord  &  Co. 
1834.  pp.  80. 

TTiis  Commentary  is  designed  to  be  published  in  Numbers, 
at  intervals  of  about  three  months.  The  whole  work  will 
probably  be  embraced  in  ten  or  twelve  numbers.  As  mott 
of  ibe  Psalms  have  no  special  connection  with  each  other,  a 
periodical  issue  was  thought  to  be  preferable  to  a  delay  of  two 
or  three  years  in  publishing  the  entire  work.  The  first  num- 
ber includes  the  preface ;  an  introduction,  (in  which  are  con- 
sidered the  general  title  of  the  Psalms,  the  collection  and  arrange- 
ment, the  titles  and  authon,  musical  accompaniments,  poetical 
characteristics,  the  subject  of  imprecations,  principles  of  interpre- 
tation, list  of  the  most  important  critical  works  on  the  Psalms) ; 
and  a  translation  of  the  first  three  psalms,  with  a  commentary. 
The  inlioductory  matter  occupies  twenly-four  pages.  Cleaf 
expotition  is  the  paramount  purpose  of  the  author.     Though  he 
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bis  tbe  b«i«fit  of  scholars  especiolljr  in  view,  jet  the  iatell^;eiit 
reader,  who  simply  imderatands  EkigUsh,  it  is  supposed,  may 
derive  essential  advantage  from  the  work.  In  the  literal  ver- 
sion appended  to  the  original  text,  the  words  of  the  established 
Iranfdation  have  heen  always  retained  whenever  they  appeared 
to  be  the  most  suitaUe;  no  departures  being  made  icora  it 
with  a  view  to  greater  el^ance  or  euphony.  The  notes  are 
deigned  [Hincipally  lo  elucidate  tbe  force,  import  and  peru- 
nency  of  the  words  and  phrases  of  the  original,  by  the  citatioo 
of  parallel  instances,  and  to  throw  light  upon  tbe  images  and 
allusions  of  the  sacred  writers  by  reference  to  the  customs, 
manners,  laws,  geography,  etc.  of  the  east. 

It  would  be  maaifestly  improper  to  give  any  decided  opin- 
ion of  the  menu  of  a  commenUry  on  ooe  hundred  and  fifty 
psalms,  when  a  tithe  only  is  published.  We  shall,  therefore, 
mainly  confine  ourselves  to  the  correction  of  a  few  errours. 
(te  p.  19,  3d  line,  eorum  is  printed  conim ;  p.  21 ,  5th  line, 
tbe  word  be  b  omitted ;  p.  36,  Ps.  1: 1,  tbe  word  D'<£b  is  onut- 
ted;  p.  49, 3d  verse  ofthe  second  Ps.  the  simple  Sheva  is  want- 
ing under  tbe  first  letter  of  tbe  first  word  ;  same  page,  7th  line 
from  tbe  bottom,  the  final  Hholem  is  omitted  m  the  Hebrew 
word  there  quoted.  Last  line  of  page  54,  reference  is  to  Ps. 
72  :  6,  instead  of  32 :  6  ;  p.  59,  6th  line  from  the  bottom,  the 
word  ninej  is  printed  mjnt} ;  p.  65,  6th  line  from  the  bottom, 
]i;  is  printed  is  ;  p.  75.  second  Une  of  tbe  notes,  rememienfi^  is 
substituted  for  rtminding.  Middle  of  p.  78,  Chenaanab  is  prin- 
ted Chenaniah,  and  Micaiab  ia  printed  Micab.  In  many  cases, 
the  leuers  in  a  Hebrew  word  are  not  separated  by  equal  spaces, 
especially  where  tbe  vowel  Hholem  occurs.  The  oversight 
^ves  to  one  word  tbe  appearance  of  two.  Tbe  Greek  words 
should  have  tbe  usual  accents.  The  insertion  of  them  is  cer- 
tainly desirable,  for  tbe  sake  of  conforming  to  general  usage, 
if  for  no  other  reason.  We  doubt  tbe  propriety  of  tbe  use  of 
tbe  words  overladent  p.  20,  dittresters  p.  70,  Uagvring  p.  77.  ' 
We  are  aware  that  the  above  criticisms  are  minute,  ana  do  not 
afiect  at  all  tbe  general  merits  of  the  commentary,  yet  they  are 
not  unimportant.  Every  author  and  publisher,  particularly  of 
works  of  this  sort,  ought  to  aim  at  entire  accuracy.  Tbe  proof- 
reader should  look  well  to  bis  calling.  Tbe  mechanical  exe- 
cuticHi  in  general,  we  are  happy  to  say,  is  neat  and  highly  re- 
apecuble. 

In  regard  to  the  imprecati<»is  in  tbe  Psalms,  Prof.  Bush 
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cooMs  to  the  ibllowiBg  ooneliuicHa.  "  Tb^  tie  the  {nmnpt- 
htgs  of  the  Spirit  of  inspintioti  under  the  infliMnce  of  wbicb 
the  Psalmtst  wrote.  In  other  words,  they  are  the  efiect  of  a 
strong  prophetic  impulse,  leading  him  to  denounce  the  just 
awards  of  heaven  against  the  enemies  of  God  and  of  his  anoin- 
ted. Considered  in  this  aspect,  they  are  to  be  classed  with  the 
prophetic  curse  of  Noah  uttered  against  the  post^ly  of  Ham. 
It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  David  was  raised  totbe  throna 
by  the  special  dedgnatiea  of  heaven ;  that  in  the  fdmiBistra- 
tkm  of  the  govemment  of  Israel,  he  did  in  part  represent  the 
perstxi  of  Jebovsh  himself;  and  consequently  that  &e  ene- 
mies  of  David  were  the  enemies  of  God.  David,  also,  in  the 
Psalms,  often  speaks  in  the  person  of  the  Messiah.  Many  of 
the  severest  denunciations  which  flowed  from  his  pen  are  to  be 
regarded  as  m  fact  directed  in  the  name  of  Christ,  against  the 
bdd  impugoets  and  rejecters  of  the  gospel. 

On  another  most  important  subject,  Prof.  Bush  thus  expies- 
su  himself: 

Of  modern  expositors  a  large  proportion,  it  is  well  known,  have 
employed  much  ingenuity  and  learning  in  the  attempt  to  find  the 
immediate  subject  of  every  Psalm  either  in  the  prominent  etenta  of 
David's  life,  or  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  nation.  £ut  the  point 
to  be  settled  is,  whether  in  doing  this  the  interpreter  satisfies  ail  the 
rsquirements  of  his  task.  Ib  there  not,  in  many  cases,  superadded 
to  the  primary  and  literal  seuse,  another  and  higher  scope,  a  mystical 
or  spiritual  purport,  which  it  is  his  province  to'  unfold  1  And  if  so, 
by  what  rules  of  hermeneutics  is  he  to  be  guided  in  determining 
when  such  a  purport  exists,  and  what  it  isT 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  main  design  to  enter  into  the 
intricacies  of  this  subject,  in  all  its  bearings,  and  we  shall  there- 
fore simply  observe  in  relation  to  the  Psalms,  that  although  in 
many  of  them  none  but  a  historical  sense  can  he  detected,  yet  in 
others  it  can  be  as  little  doubted  that  an  aheriour  and  spiritual  mean- 
ing is  involved.  David,  as  the  author  of  many  of  the  Psalme,  is 
expressly  denominated  in  the  New  Testam^it  a  pn^het,'  that  is 
to  say,  his  Psalms  have  a  prophetical  scope;  the  spirit  of  iaspira- 
lion,  urtder  the  influence  of  which  he  wrote,  having  grafled  upoo 
the  letter  of  his  efiiisions  an  interiour  sense,  of  which  he  himBeIf,'it 
may  be,  was  but  imperfectly,  if  at  all,  aware.  But '  the  spirit 
of  prophecy,'  we  are  expressly  assured, '  is  the  testimony  of  Jesus ;' 
that  is,  this  is  the  great  end  and  aim  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy, 
to  bear  testimony  to  Uie  person,  work,  and  offices  at  Jesus ;  its 
ultimate  scope  is  to  do  honour  to  him ;  to  make  him  known  aa  the 
grand  CMatral  object  of  all  revdatioa. . 
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Admittiog  tbes  ibe  general  principle  of  a  prophetic  and  spirit- 
ual interpietationof  maajortbe  Psalmi,  it  ia  at  the  aaine  time  con- 
ceded that  we  cannot  arbiuaril;  amume  ita  applicatioo  ;  this  maat 
be  goTeroed  b^  the  evideuce  peculiar  to  each  particular  inatance ; 
and  the  principles  of  such  evidence  may  l>e  expressed  In  the  two 
follnwing  rules  ;— (I)  That  ihe  sense  resulting  from  a  cautious  and 
critical  explication  of  the  terms  of  the  passage,  and  an  impartial 
construction  of  the  whole  Benlcnce  according  to  the  known  usage 
of  the  language  and  the  writer,  must  be  such  as  naturally  and 
justly  to  refer  to  the  Messiah,  and  such  as  cannot  without  ricjence 
be  applied  to  any  other  subject.  (2)  That  the  sense  assumed  be 
such  as  is  either  positirely  affirmed  or  manifestly  implied  by  the 
vrilers  of  Ibe  New  Testament  in  their  citations  from  the  <M. 

We  hare,  accordingly,  been  guided  principally  by  these  canons 
in  our  interpretation  of  such  of  the  Psalms  as  seemed  to  require 
their  application.  Of  this  a  Tcry  adequate  example  occurs  in  the 
preface  and  notes  to  the  second  Psalm.  Although  by  no  means 
disposed  to  adopt  the  polydanamic  hypothesis  of  Cocceius  and 
other  spiritualizing  interpreters,  yet  on  the  other  hand  we  are  equally 
averse  to  that  jejune  and  frigid  theory  of  exposition  which  aees 
nothing  beyond  the  ntere  letter  of  the  Psalmist 

We  have  only  to  remark  that  the  utniost  caution  will  he  re- 
quired in  affixing  a  Messiannic  intrepretation  to  a  Psalm,  when 
such  interpretation  is  not  affirmed  nor  implied  by  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament  in  their  citations  from  the  Old.  FoUow- 
iog  bishop  Horsley's  rule,  "  that  there  is  not  a  page  of  this 
book  of  Fsalnis  in  which  the  pious  reader  will  not  find  his  Sa- 
viour, if  he  reads  with  a  view  of  finding  him,"  we  should  be 
led  at  once  into  the  wildest  notions  of  the  spiritualizing  interpre- 
ters. On  diis  subject,  we  prefer  to  stand  on  firm  ground, 
though  our  limits  be  greatly  narrowed,  rather  than  float  on  a 
sea  of  conjecture. 

Wo  willfMily  say  fijrther  that  Prof.  Bush's  object  is  worthy 
of  all  encouragement,  and  we  cannot  but  wish  him  the  most 
ample  success.     His  ability  is  undoubted. 

2. — Tfte  Writingiof  Oeorgt  Washington;  bdw  kU  Corres- 
pondence, Addrttia,  Mestaget,  and  other  Papers,  t^icud 
and  private.  Selected  ana  published  from  the  origintU 
matuisaiptt ;  with  a  lAfe  of  the  Author,  notes  and  xUus- 
trations.  By  Jared  l^ris.  Vols.  IV.  and  V.  Bos- 
ton :  RusseU,  Odiome  b  Metcalf,  and  HiUiard,  Gray  ti  Co. 
1834.  pp.  660,  568. 

Ute  first  Tohune  of  this  work,  which  is  to  contain  the  ne- 
VoL.  V.  No.  17.  31 
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moir  of  general  Wadiiostoa,  is  not  ytn  publiihed.  The  sec- 
ood  and  third  volumes,  a  review  of  which  will  be  found  in  the 
ibird  volume  of  the  American  Quarterly  CH>Mrver,  cootain 
the  correspondence  down  to  the  evacuation  of  Boston  in  1776; 
the  second  comprising  the  period  anteriour  to  the  revolution ; 
and  the  third  embracing  the  first  records  of  that  great  event. 
The  first  letter  of  the  fourth  volume  is  dated  at  New-York,  Ju- 
ly 15,  1776,  and  the  last  in  New-Jersey,  July  24,  1777.  An 
appendix  exhibits  various  particulars  respectuig  Washmg- 
'  iod's  intercourse  wiib  Lord  Howe,  the  capture  of  gmeral 
Lee,  and  the  battle  of  TrentMi.  The  fifth  volume  commences 
with  a  letter  to  general  Schuyler  in  the  July  before  the  battle 
of  SUllwBter,  and  terminates  with  a  letter  to  govemour  Trum- 
bull, July  14,  1778.  The  appendix  includes  the  highly  in- 
teresting particulars  respecting  the  early  career  of  Lalay- 
ette,  which  have  been  already  published  m  the  newspapers ; 
details  of  the  baules  of  Brandy  wine,  and  GermantowD;  the 
storming  of  forts  Montgomery  and  Clinton ;  all  the  impor- 
tant correspondence  respectmg  Conway's  cabal  so  called  ;  the 
batde  of  Monmouth,  etc.  Plans  of  the  important  battle-gpounds, 
evidently  draws  up  from  personal  inspection,  are  inserted.  Mi. 
Sparks's  exieosiTe  researches  have  also  enabled  him  to  add 
many  illustrative  notes  of  great  value.  The  judgment  display- 
ed by  the  editor  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  papers 
is  only  equalled  by  his  indefabgable  investigations.  Remarka- 
ble impartiality  and  candour  are  also  exhibited  in  the  (pinions 
which  are  i[icidenta]ly  expressed  respecting  various  men  and 
things.  We  hope  that  a  most  liberal  patronage  will  be  given 
to  these  volumcG.  They  will  be  in  the  first  rank  of  importance 
as  sources  of  American  history,  while  they  exhibit  the  tranicen- 
daat  excellencies  of  Washington's  character  in  fresh  and  str- 
ing points  of  view. 

3.-~The  Life  of  Alexander  Hamilton.    By  kit  Son,  John  C. 
HttxUton.  Vol.  l  New-York  :  HalstedkVoorhies.  1834. 

A  great  iioproveniant  has  been  effected  in  the  style  of  Amer- 
icao  biography  within  thirty  years.  Barton's  Lile  of  Rltten- 
house,  some  of  the  lives  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  other  volumei,  which  might 
be  named,  written  twenty  or  thirty  years  since,  display  an  af- 
fected teste  and  a  vicious  style.     Many  words  are  empbyed. 
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which  no  good  writer  would  for  a  momMit  (olente.  The  lata 
of  Geoeral  Harailtm,  if  not  absolotely  faulUess  in  tbis  re- 
spect, is  writlen  with  uncommoD  puiity  and  good  taste.  The 
words  are  Englisli,  and  are  well  cbosen,  and  the  whole  style,  in 
which  the  volume  is  brought  out,  very  creditable  to  the  biogra- 
pher. The  first  volume  only  has  yet  appeared,  closing  witn  a 
notice  of  the  appointment  of  Hamilton  as  a  delegate  lo  Con- 
gress in  1783.  It  was  hastened  from  the  press,  in  consequence 
of  an  mtimation  that  an  imperfect  and  unautboriaed  mcjnoir  of 
Hamilton  was  about  (o  appear.  If  the  moral  tone  of  the  vol- 
ume were  higber,  we  should  rejoice.  On  the  lOib  page,  after 
mentioning  HamilloD'a  early  devotional  habits,  ihe  biographer 
says,  "  This  religious  temperament  is  strouc^ly  contrasted  with 
the  bold  and  energetic  character  of  his  anibidon,  but  they  may 
be  traced  to  the  lame  source."  We  must  be  permitted  altc^elh- 
er  to  doubt  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  If  it  has  truth  involved 
in  it,  the  language  is  certainly  very  unfortunate.  That  a  man's 
temperament  will  modify  his  religious  feelings  is  doubtless  true ; 
but  that  piety  and  emulation  are  identical  in  their  origin  is  very 
far  from  being  the  fact.  On  p.  J  63,  is  the  fallowing  rsoiark 
about  Samuel  Adams :  "  This  spirit  of  indiscriminate  distnist 
darkened  all  his  counsels,  and  was  combined  with  a  fanaticism, 
which  disr^arded  experience  and  undervalued  human  agency." 
That  Samuel  Adams  was  a  fanatic  will  be  a  startling  assertion 
to  most  of  our  readers.  The  whole  course  of  his  life  was  not 
more  signalized  for  reliance  on  Providence,  than  it  was  for  the 
most  indefatigable  labours.  He  had  imbibed  errours,  doubdess,  in 
regard  to  the  theory  of  government,  and  strong  prejudices  in 
respect  to  some  distinguished  men ;  but  for  ardent  love  of  his 
couotry,  and  the  most  infleiibJe  integrity,  very  few  men  if 
any  eqiulled  him,  at  a  time  when  great  and  good  men  were 
not  rare.  In  the  effi)rts  which  were  made  by  Mifflin,  Conway, 
and  others,  to  elevate  Gates  at  the  expense  of  Washington's 
degradati(Hi,  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  implicate  New- 
England,  nor  any  other  portion  of  the  country  in  mass,  as  the 
Inwrapher  seems  to  thhik.  In  vindicating  the  character  and 
mnment  services  of  Schuyler,  Mr.  Hamihon  has  not  done  any 
thing  more  than  what  is  just.  Gates  carried  off  the  laurels  which 
Sdiuyler  had  won. 

On  the  genera]  spirit  and  character  of  the  memwr,  we  shall 
waive  all  remarks  tiO  the  aj^arance  of  the  second  volume, 
which  we  hope  will  be  delayed  till  the  biographer  has  had  fiili 
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tims  to  exert  bis  dioost  alMlity.  Id  soma  tegpects  Alexander 
Hamilton  it  the  roost  extraordmaiy  man,  who  has  appeared  in 
this  countiy.  His  services  in  estabMdiing  our  goremoient,  are 
clearly  second  <mly  to  those  of  Washington. 

4. — Medea,  a  Tragedy  of  Seneca.  Edited  by  Chadet  Beck, 
Prof,  of  Latin  in  Harvard  Univertity.  Cambridge :  James 
Munroe  U  Co.  1834.  pp.  67. 

The  principal  object  of  Mr  Beck,  in  preparing  the  Medea 
of  Seneca,  has  been  to  introduce  younger  students  to  a  kind 
of  Latin  poetry,  of  which  tbey  generally  know  but  little.  Other 
branches  of  Latin  poetry  are  well  provided  for  in  the  college 
course,  while  the  drama  is  almost  wholly  neglected.  Of  the 
ten  tragedies,  which  are  attributed  to  Seneca,  the  Medea  is  the 
only  one  which  is  certainly  known  to  have  been  his  produc- 
tion. The  text  13  that  of  the  edition  of  J.  Gronovius,  based  npon 
the  manuscript,  which  he  found  in  the  Florentine  library. 
Sixteen  pages  of  notes,  and  a  statement  of  the  different  kinds 
of  verse  found  in  the  Medea  are  appended. 

S. — Introduaion  to  the  Study  of  the  Greek  Game  Poeti. 
IPetigned  prinapally  for  the  use  of  young  penom  at  tehool 
and  college.  By  Henry  Nelton  Coleri^e,  E^q.  late  Fel- 
low of  King's'  College,  Cambridge  Part  I.  containing 
General  Introduction,  and  Introduction  to  Homer.  Phila- 
delphia: Carey  &  Lea,  1831,  pp.  237. 

Though  this  book  was  republished  about  three  years  since, 
yet  tbefear  that  its  merits  have  not  been  appreciated,  induces  us 
at  this  late  day,  strongly  to  recommend  it  to  our  readers.  If 
they  hare  the  spirit  of  scholars,  they  will  highly  relish  its  chaste 
enthusiasm  and  its  discriminating  touches.  The  author  pene- 
trates beyond  the  forms  and  syntax  of  the  langut^,  and  b«^ds 
communion  with  the  sweet  and  invisible  spirit  of  Beauty  and 
Love  which  hovers  over  the  Homeric  page.  Besides  its  great 
merit  in  possessing  the  power  lo  awaken  kindred  enthusiasm  in 
the  bosom  of  the  reader,  it  contains  many  seoable  observatioos 
and  sound  criticisms.  We  are  glad  that  Mr  Ct^ridge  is  yet 
in  the  full  maturity  of  his  powers,  and  has  the  iolention  to  pre- 
pare IntroductioDi  to  all  the  Greek  classical  writers. 
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6.— A  Grammar  of  tie  Aw  'RtUmunt  DitiUel.  By  M.  Stu- 
art, Prof,  of  Sacrtd  LU.  Tkeol.  Sem.  Andmer-  Anda- 
ver :  Gould  &[  Newmac.  1834.  pp.  356. 


The  first  tweaty-fqur  pages  of  this  gramniar  are  taken  up 
with  the  preface  and  the  introduction,  in  which  are  given  some  ac- 
count of  ibe  Greek  Dialects ;  also  of  the  controversy  between 
die  Purists  and  Hebraists,  the  two  parties  who  long  contended 
respecting  the  character  of  the  New  Testament  Greek.  This 
celebrated  controversy  is  now  regarded  as  finally  settled.  The 
predominant  ingredient  of  the  New  Testament  idiom  is  the 
Attic  dialect,  while  its  subordinate  constituents  are  principally 
the  Macedonic  dialect,  mixed  with  Hebrew  idioms.  It  u 
sometimes  called  ihe  Hebrew  Greek,  but  generally  the  Hel- 
lenistic dialect.  The  first  part  of  the  Grammar,  including 
eighteen  pages,  is  taken  up  with  the  subject  of  Letters  and 
their  changes.  It  b  fiecessarily  handled  in  a  brief  manner,  yet 
distinctly  and  satisfactorily.  The  second  part  treats  of  Gramat- 
ical  Forms  and  Flexions,  and  is  comprised  in  ninety-two  pt^es. 
The  reasons  for  the  insertion  of  the  forms  and  flexions  are  suf- 
ficiently obvious,  though  tliey  have  not  generally  been  retained 
io  the  New  Testament  grammars.  Particular  attention  has 
beeo  paid  by  the  author,  to  the  explanation  of  the  forms  and 
principles  of  the  Third  Declension,  and  to  the  nature  and  for- 
mation of  the  Tenses.  The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  occu- 
[ned  with  the  Syntax.  Considerable  space  is  very  properly 
devoted  to  the  Article.  Those  who  will  uke  the  trouUe  to 
compare  the  grammar  translaied  from  Winer  and  published  a 
few  years  since  at  Andover,  with  the  one  now  under  consider- 
ation, will  observe  striking  improvements  in  the  latter.  The 
recent  investigations  of  Winer,  as  well  as  those  of  Passow,  Butt- 
maun,  Matthiae,  and  of  the  author  himself,  have  accumulated 
valuable  materials,  which  Wer«  not  in  existence  ten  years  sinoe. 
We  heartily  commend  the  work  to  all  biblical  students,  h  will 
be  a  good  accompaniment  to  the  New  Testament  Lexicon  of 
Prof.  Robinson  now  in  tbe  press. 

7. — MlUmetUt  of  Ptychology ;  indvded  at  a  Critical  Bxamm- 
atian  of  Lodc^t  Ettay  on  Me  Ihtman  Understanding.  By 
ViaoT  Coutin,  Profettor  of  Phlosophy  of  ihe  Feadty  of 
literature  at  Pmit ;  Peer  of  France ;  and  Member  of  the 
Royal    ComtoU  of  httraetion.      Tratulatei  from    rte 
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Frtneky  with  an  A^rodaerion,  JVete*,  and  Mditimu.     By 
C.  S.  Bemy.     Hartford :  Cooke  U  Co.  1834.  pp.  355. 

This  is  certainly  a  very  important  work,  aod,  we  think,  can- 
not be  without  its  influence  on  the  metaphysical  opinions  of  the 
country,  and  indeed,  of  the  age,  and  coming  ages.  M.  Cousin 
is  an  Eclectic  Philosopher.  He  believes  that  no  speculative 
system  of  unmixed  errour  can  be  embraced  by  the  human  mind; 
that,  therefore,  every  system  which  has  actually  obtained  cur- 
rency, contains  more  or  less  of  truth,  which  it  b  the  business  of 
8  genuine  philosopher,  to  extricate  from  the  mass  of  errour  in 
which  it  may  be  involved,  and  adopt  into  bis  own  philosophical 
creed ;  and  that  every  system  which  is  not  thus  Eclectic,  is  false, 
so  far  as  it  is  exclusive,  and  rejects  the  truths  which  lie  at  the 
fouudation  of  other  systems.  In  the  light  of  this  principle,  he 
examines  the  doctrines  of  the  Sensual  School,  as  exhibited  in 
the  most  able  and  influential  work  which  it  has  produced.  The 
characteristic  of  that  School  is,  that  it  derives  all  our  ideas,  ul- 
timately, from  sensation.  It  is  wrong,  in  its  exclusive  claims ; 
as  there  are  many  ideas,  which  cannot  be  derived  from  that 
source.  Such  are  the  ideas  of  space,  time,  substance,  the  in- 
finite, right  and  wrong,  &c.  These  ideas  belong  to  us,  not  as 
sentient,  but  as  rational  beings.  The  extfrcise  of  the  senses 
does  not  give  them,  nor  does  it  give  elements,  out  of  which 
they  are  formed  by  reflection.  It  is  only  the  occasion,  on  which 
the  reason  forms  them  for  itself,  or  rather,  recognizes  them  as 
true.  In  this,  he  agrees  with  Reid,  Stewart,  Coleridge,  and 
others  of  the  Spiritual  School.  In  order  to  maintain  the  doc- 
trine, that  all  our  ideas  are  derived  from  sensation,  either  im- 
medUtely,  or  by  reflection,  it  was  necessarj'  for  Locke  to  show 
how  the  ideas  above  enumerated  may  be  acquired  in  that  way. 
In  order  to  do  tins,  it  was  necessary  (o  describe  tliose  ideas  in- 
correctly, so  as,  in  fact,  to  change  their  nature,  and  to  substi- 
tute  for  them  other  ideas,  such  as  sensation  can  fiirnlsh ;  so  that, 
with  him,  space  is  nothing  but  body ;  time,  nothing  but  succes- 
sicHi ;  right,  nothing  but  a  relation  between  certain  actions, 
and  pleasurable  sensations  which  are  to  follow  them,  miscalled 
rewards.  Locke  had  prepared  the  way  for  this  errour,  by  an 
errour  of  method ;  by  mqutring  after  the  orig^  of  our  Ideas, 
before  ascertaining  what  those  ideas  really  are. 

In  exposing  these  wrours  of  Locke,  the  author  ia  natural* 
ly  led  to  an  exhibition  of  the  true  method  c^  reasoning  on  the 
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tt^ioe  iR  quvsdoa ;  flhowing  both  what  these  ideas  really  are,  as 
they  actually  exist  io  the  minds  of  men,  aad  bow  the  huraan 
mind  actually  acquires  them.  In  doing  this,  he  of  oecessi^ 
funiisbea  us  with  the  principal  elements  of  psycfacJt^y. 

Such  are  the  clums  of  this  work  j  and  though  we  are  not 
ready  to  endorse  every  part  of  it,  we  think  them  on  the  whole, 
well  sustained.  The  translator,  too,  deserves  praise.  We  have 
observed  no  instance,  in  which  the  train  of  argument  suggests 
the  query,  whether  he  has  correctly  understood  his  author's 
meanbg ;  and  in  very  few  instances  has  he  failed  to  express 
that  meaning  in  clear  and  vigorous  English.  His  own  additions 
are  valuaUe  ;  though  the  abstract  of  Cousin's  system,  hi  the 
Introduction,  will  be  found  somewhat  obscure  by  those  to  whom 
his  mode  of  reasoning  is  wholly  new.  In  a  mere  abstract,  how- 
ever, it  could  not  be  otherwise. 


8. — Biograpkia  lAteraria ;   or  Biographic^  Sketches  of  my 
lAterartf  Life  and  Opinions.    By  S.  T.  Coleri^e.    Two 
volumes  in  one      New-York  :  Leavitt,  Lord  8t  CS>.  1834. 
'     pp.  351. 


We  wish  to  do  little  more  than  announce  the  republication  of 
this  book.  The  only  American  edition  within  our  Knowledge^ 
that  of  the  Eastburas,  has  long  been  out  of  print.  The  present 
edition  is  brought  within  a  small  compass,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  type  is  fair,  and  the  whole  mechanical  execution  good. 
To  such  of  our  readers  as  are  unacquainted  with  the  volume, 
we  say,  study  it,  and  you  will  be  well  recompensed  for  your 
pains.  If  you  do  not  enter  into  its  just  connections  and  spi- 
rit, you  will  sbll  find  numerous  single  thoughts  and  detached 
sentences  of  sterling  value.  You  will  pick  up  more  than  one 
golden  apple  along  your  path.  The  criticism  on  Wordsworth's 
poetry  comes  nearer  to  the  ideal  of  a  review  than  any  thing 
within  our  knowledge.  In  this  critique,  the  author  discovers 
that  acquaintance  with  the  moral  and  intellectual  nature  of  man, 
that  perception  of  the  laws  on  which  the  science  of  criticism  is 
founded,  that  strength  of  judgment  and  honesty  of  intention, 
which,  if  more  generally  exhibited,  would  go  far  to  remove  the 
prejudice  which  is  now  felt  against  periodical  Reviews. 
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9. — Memoir*  of  the  l^e  and  Corrapondenee  of  ChnMtian 
Frederick  Sehuntrtx  ;  to  whicA  it  prefixtd,  a  Sketch  of  the 
ISttory  of  Ckrittianiiy  in  India,  ay  Hugh  Peanon,  D. 
D.,  M.  R.  A.  S.,  Dean  o/"  Salitbury.  m  two  volttma. 
London :  J.  Hatchard  h  Sod.  1834. 

^^th  all  our  Teneradcm  for  Schwartz,  we  have  always  had 
a  secret  suspicion  of  some  defects  in  bis  christian  and  misaionaiy 
character.  We  have  imagined  that  he  was  too  much  under 
the  influence  oi  worldly  wisdom,  thai  his  remarkable  knowledge 
of  the  springs  of  human  action,  under  (he  garb  of  great  mn- 
plicily  and  meekness,  led  him  too  far  from  the  path  of  the 
true  misKonary  of  Jesus;  in  other  words,  that  there  was  less  in 
tus  character  of  the  harmlessness  of  the  dove  than  of  the  wis- 
dom of  the  seipent.  We  had  also  supposed  that  his  rules  for 
the  admisnon  or  converts  within  the  pale  of  Christianity  partook 
somewhat  of  the  maxims  of  political  measures.  We  never 
doubted,  for  a  moment,  his  distmguished  excellence  in  general. 
Yet  on  reading  the  Mgh  wrought  eulogies  of  his  character, 
which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  histories  of  misdons,  we  always 
involuntarily  made  some  allowances.  We  dow  gladly  find  our- 
selves to  have  been  mistaken.  Tliese  volumes  have  removed 
the  prejudice  entirely.  His  intercourse  with  the  Madras  gov- 
ernment, and  with  the  native  princes  was  altogether  honourable 
and  chrisdan.  His  motives,  and  his  whole  ioteriour  fi-ame, 
so  far  as  they  are  developed  by  his  actions,  and  his  confidential 
correspondence  are  in  full  accordance  with  his  personal  appear- 
ance and  his  general  reputation.  He  had  doubtless,  a  great 
degree  of  that  prudence  which  dwells  with  wisdom,  and  of  that 
{ood  understanding  which  results  from  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
yet  there  was  nothing  like  chicanery  or  double-dealing,  or  want 
of  transparency  m  his  conduct  or  character.  He  had  a  large 
share  of  that  heartinett  and  utu-eservedness,  which  belongs  to 
the  German  temperament,  and  which  in  connection  with  bre  to 
lu3  work,  and  high  spiritual  afiections,  enabled  him  to  tread  so 
closely  in  the  steps  of  apostles  and  martyrs.  The  Life  by  Dr. 
Pearson,  the  biographer  of  Buchanan,  leaves  nothing  to  he  de- 
«red.  It  embraces  a  large  amount  of  new  materiaJs,  derived 
from  the  letters  of  Schwartz  translated  from  the  German,  as 
well  as  from  his  EngUsh  correspondence,  and  the  records  of 
the  Em  India  C«npany. 
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lO.^The  Spirit  of  H^trev)  Poetry.  SyJ.  G.  Herder.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  James  Marsh.  In  two  volumes. 
Vol.  11.     Burlington:  Edward  Smith.  1833.  pp.  319. 

A  notice  of  the  first  volume  of  this  translation,  with  some  ac- 
count of  the  life  and  character  of  Herder,  may  be  found  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  Quarterly  Observer,  p.  179.  The 
American  public  are  now  favoured  with  a  translation  of  the 
Mcond  volume.  There  is  every  internal  evidence  that  the 
work  is  faithfully  done.  The  logical  connection  in  the  train 
of  thoughts  is  preserved,  and  the  graceful  illustrations  and 
light  and  delicate  allusions  appear  well  in  their  English  dress. 

We  rejoice  that  the  work  of  Herder  is  now  accessible  to 
the  great  body  of  students.  It  forms  a  highly  important  part 
of  the  apparatus  for  the  study  of  the  scriptures.  Its  object  is 
not  commentary,  theological  statement,  critical  research,  or  hor- 
tatory appeal.  It  strives  to  imbue  the  reader  with  the  spirit 
of  Hebrew  song.  It  transposes  him  to  the  mai^in  of  the  Red 
sea,  to  the  foot  of  Sinai,  to  the  hills  and  vallies  of  the  land  of 
promise,  and  surrounds  him  with  the  glonous  national  recollec- 
tions of  the  Jews.  It  seeks  to  make  him  at  home  under  an  eas- 
tern sky,  and  to  fill  his  soul  with  such  longings  for  the  oriental 
life,  as  some  eastern  travellers  have  felt  iti  their  old  age.  Hei^ 
der  penetrates  beneath  the  piiilology  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
and  catches  the  living  spirit  of  the  poetry.  There  is  frequently 
great  truth  and  beauty  in  bis  thoughts  aside  from  the  objects 
which  they  were  intended  to  illustrate.  At  the  same  time,  a 
strong  light  is  frequently  thrown  by  his  remarks,  on  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the-  Hebrews,  their  laws,  religion,  modes 
of  thinking ;  and  in  this  way,  his  book  becomes  valuable  to 
the  commentator  and  theologian.  A  sufficient  testimony  of  the 
worth  of  it  may  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  it  mninlains  its 
standing  among  scholars,  notwithstanding  all  which  has  been 
accomplished  in  respect  to  biblical  literature  since  the  death  of 
the  author  in  1803.  The  attentive  reader  will  discover  occa- 
sionally errours  of  doctrine,  and  remarks  of  a  literary  or  miscel- 
laneous nature,  which  require  modification  (for  instance  the 
last  remark  commencing  on  p.  14,  and  the  first  on  p.  30,)  still 
the  value  of  the  work  is  great,  and  we  hope  it  will  be  fully  ap- 
preciated by  all  lovers  of  the  Bible. 

The  third  part  of  the  work  was  but  just  commenced  by  the 
author.     It  was  intended  to  erpbrace  inquiries  respecting  the 
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political  productions  ascribed  to  Solomon,  tl^  iadiriduB]  char- 
acter and  views  of  the  prophets,  the  changes  produced  in  tb* 
conceptions  of  the  Jews  by  the  captivity,  the  imagery  of  the 
apocryphal  writings,  and  a  consideration  of  the  "  new  poetical 
shoot  which  sprang  up  in  tbe  last  book  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, at  once  expanding  into  a  tree,  blooming  with  fresh  and 
unfading  flowers." 

II. — Vahram't  'Chronicle  of  the  Armenian  Kiiigdom  in  CUi- 
da,  during  the  time  of  the  Cmsadet.  Translated  from  tJte 
original  Armenian ;  with  J'fotes  and  lllustrationt.  By 
Charles  Fried.  JVewmann.  London  :  Oriental  Translation 
Fund,  1830.  pp.  110. 

Vahram  was  a  native  of  Edessa,  a  priest,  and  the  secretary 
of  king  Leon  III.  Gibbon  simply  mentions  the  name  of  Cili- 
cia,  a  kingdom  which  carried  on  successful  wars  against  the  em- 
perours  of  Constantinople ;  and  which,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  crusades,  remained  the  ally  and  friend  of  ibe  Franks,  and  to 
whom  belonged  a  part  of  the  sea-coast,  that  continued  from  tbe 
time  of  Ezekie!  the  theatre  of  the  commerce  of  the  world. 
The  Venetians  and  Genoese  were  so  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  Cilicia,  that  liiey  made  several  commercial  treaties 
with  the  Armenian  kings.  The  Armenian  original  of  one  of 
these  agreements,  togeiher  with  a  translation  and  notes,  has 
been  printed  by  Saint  Martin,  The  crusaders  were  astonished 
to  lind  within  the  frontiers  of  the  Byzantine  empire  a  powerful 

ginr*  and  ally  of  whom  they  had  never  before  heard  mention, 
y  the  unjust  and  cruel  division  of  the  kingdom  of  Armenia,  the 
largest  and  most  fertile  part  fell  to  tlie  empire  of  Persia.  Tbe 
Byzantine  emperours  and  the  Sassanian  princes  for  a  while  per- 
mitted native  kings  to  hold  a  precarious  sceptre;  but  they  were 
speedily  dismissed,  and  the  Byzantine  part  of  Armenia  was 
governed  by  a  Greot~ magistrate,  and  the  Persian  by  a  Mara- 
ben  or  Margrave.  I'his  state  of  the  country,  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  Maroiiitesof  our  times,  was  on  a  sudden  chan- 
ged by  the  conquests  of  tlie  Arabs  ;  but  the  Armenians  would 
not  accept  the  Koran,  and  their  condition  became  worse  under 
tbe  zealous  and  fanatical  followers  of  the  prophet  of  Mecca  tbao 
under  the  descendants  of  Sapor  the  Great,  while  weak  and  dis- 
mayed by  civil  wars. 

Asbod,  the  Bagratide,  an  Armenian  nobleman  of  a  Jewish 
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family,  who  had  fled  to  Armenia  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem by  Nebuchadoezzar,  at  last  gained  the  confidence  of  his 
Arabian  masters ;  and  in  859  was  appointed  prince  over  all  Ar- 
menia,  and  in  888,  was  favoured  with  a  tributary  crown.  The 
Bagratides  were  the  faithful  friends  of  the  Arabs,  and  often  suf- 
fered from  the  inroads  of  the  Greeks.  The  Bagratian  kingdom 
io  Armenia  Proper  was  at  leagih  estisguisbed,  and  a  new  Ar- 
menian kingdom  arose  on  the  craggy  rocks  of  Mount  Taurus, 
and  which  gradually  extended  its  boundaries  to  ibe  sea-coast, 
including  the  whole  province  of  Cilicia.  Vahram  carries  his 
history  no  further  down  than  the  time  of  the  death  of  his  sove- 
r«ga,  Leon  III,  in  1289;  biit  the  Cilicio-Armenian  kingdom, 
which,  during  the  whole  time  of  its  existence  perhaps  never  was 
entirely  independent,  lasted  nearly  a  hundred  years  longer. 
Leon,  the  sixth  of  thai  name  and  the  last  Armenian  king  of  Ci- 
licia, was,  in  1 375,  taken  prisoner  by  the  Mamalukes  of  Egypt, 
and  after  a  long  captivity  (1382)  released  by  the  generous  inter- 
ference of  John  I,  of  Castile.  The  Mamalukes,  however,  soon 
lost  a  part  of  Armenia  Proper,  and  all  Cilicia,  being  compelled 
IO  yield  to  the  superiour  strength  of  the  descendants  of  Osman 
or  Othman.  The  Armenians  ag:iin  felt,  as  in  former  times,  all 
the  disasters  to  which  the  liontier  provinces  between  two  rival 
empires  are  usually  exposed.  The  cruel  policy  of  the  Persian 
kings  transplanted  thousands  of  Christian  families  to  the  distant 
provinces  of  Persia,  and  transformed  fertile  regions  into  deserts. 
The  Armenians  were  obliged,  therefore,  like  the  Jews,  to  dis- 
perse themselves  over  the  world,  and  resort  to  commerce  for 
the  necessaries  of  life.  Armenian  merchants  are  now  to  be 
found  in  India,  on  the  islands  of  the  eastern  Archipelago,  in  Sin- 
gapore, in  Afghanistan,  Persia,  Egypt,  in  every  part  of  Asia 
Mnor,  Syria,  Russia,  Poland,  Austria,  and  Italy.  The  present 
patriarch  of  Abyssinia  is  an  Armenian.  The  valiant  descendants 
of  Haig  are  considered  every  where  as  clever  and  shrewd  mer- 
chants. 

It  is  about  half  a  century  since  the  modern  Armenian  prov- 
inces began  to  look  to  Russia  for  relief.  By  the  wars  of  Rus- 
sia against  the  Shah  and  the  Sultan,  the  greater  part  of  the  old 
Parthian  kingdom  of  Armenia  has  come  under  the  sway  of  the 

Vahram  is  nearly  the  latest  author  who  is  considered  by  the 
Armenian  literati  to  write  classically.  The  classical  Armenian 
language  bad  been  preserved  from  the  beginning  of  Armenian 
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literature  in  the  fifth  century,  amidst  various  political  ud  reli- 
gious disturbances,  tor  a  f)«riod  of  800  years.  Dunng  the 
course  of  tlie  13th  century  the  language  became  corrupted  ; 
and  in  the  14th,  authors  began  to  use  in  their  writing  the  cor- 
rupted vernacular  idioin.  The  Armenian  literature  remained 
in  a  very  abject  condition  Tor  about  400  years,  till  the  middle 
or  tlie  I8tl>  century,  when  Madias,  Calcutta,  Djulfa,  New  Nak- 
chivan,  Etchmiadzin,  Tabree?.,  St.  Petersbui^,  Moscow,  Am- 
sterdam, Smyrna,  but  principally  Venice,  bear  witness  to  the  lit- 
erary energy  of  the  far  dispersed  descendants  of  Haig.  With 
the  dawn  ol  Armenian  literature,  hisiory  has  been  enriched  by 
the  chronicle  of  Eusebius ;  more  valunble  literary  treasures 
may  be  expected.  Very  important  original  histories  crust, 
wliicli  have  never  been  primed  or  translated. 


AUTICLK  L\. 

MtSCELLANEOL'S  AKD  IjlTF.naBY  NOTICES. 


It  is  known  to  our  renilen  that  the  Conjineiitariea  of  Cnlvin  on 
various  portions  of  [lie  ScriiUiirea  iire  now  publieliing  in  Germany, 
uniler  the  editorial  cliarge  of  Tboliicli.  Three  volumes  tiavc  appear- 
ed, embracing  the  episiica  of  Paul.  The  Commentary  on  llie  Ro- 
niBUB  ban  just  Ireen  issued  in  an  English  cranslatiou  by  Frniicie  Sibsou, 
A.  B.  of  Trinity  College,  Dubhn,  in  one  volume  18mo.  of  640  pages. 
A  Life  of  Cutvlti  with  ulist  of  his  writingH,  and  B  portrait,  ie  profiled, 
occupying  at>oit[  60  pages.  We  CHUnot  spenk  of  the  fidelity  of  tbe 
(Tanslalion,  as  we  have  had  no  leisure  to  eompare  it  with  the  original. 
The  translator  is  not  wanting  in  enthutinstic  odmireiion  of  the  great 
reformer.  In  a  note,  he  ibus  alludes  to  the  condition  of  biblical  cril- 
icinn  In  England :  "  We  trust  the  lime  ia  not  distant  when  every  good 
classical  school  will  \ta.y  bo  much  auention  lo  the  New  Testament, 
even  in  soma  of  the  higher  departments  of  biblical  critiuism,  as  to 
compel  all  our  collegea  to  aasume  a  more  distinguished  stand  in  ona 
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of  th«  moat  impofUnt  bnoehea  of  Ktenture.  What  a  dwgmce  that 
BMtaio  riiould  be  bo  mucb  lUrpMsod  b;  Germany  in  tfaia  troly  uaelU 
Mudy  !  Bball  we  not  be  roused  by  our  American  deeoendanis  1  Pro- 
fessor Siuan'o  critical  remarks  on  tbe  Epistles  to  the  Romtnaand  He- 
brews are  truly  valuable." 

Some  of  the  British  lUviewB  speak  in  bigh  terms  of  Smith  and 
Dwigbt'a  Tdiir,  aa  being  ttie  best  book  of  TraTels,  which  has  appear- 
ed relating  to  Armenia,  and  some  of  the  adjoining  prOTiitces.  Our 
readers  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  Smith  is  preparing  a  new  edi- 
tion, which  will  doubtless  be  still  more  worthy  of  attentioo.  We  in- 
tend  to  embrace  an  early  opportunity  to  present  our  views  of  tbe  con- 
dition of  ilie  Oriental  churches  visited  by  Hessrs.  Smith  and  Dwight, 
the  causes  of  their  sad  decline,  and  the  means  by  which  they  may 
again  be  restored  to  more  than  their  original  purity.  No  porUon  of 
the  old  World  is  more  interesting  than  Asia  Minor  Scarcely  any 
[M^sents  a  finer  field  for  the  iuvestigaiions  of  the  christian  scholar. 

We  have  been  very  much  disappointed  io  looking  over  the  new 
Life  of  Dr.  Walla  by  Souihey.  It  is  a  feeble  effort,  and  will  add 
nothing  to  the  fame  of  the  Laureate.  Tbe  biographer  places  Dr. 
Watts'  poetical  character  somewhat  higher  than  Dr.  Johnson  did.  He 
considers  the  charge  of  Socinianiam  which  has  been  made  against 
him  to  be  unsupported,  but  tbiuka  that  he  finds  in  a  detached  sentence 
or  two  evidence  that  the  poet  cherishe<l  ibe  ojiinion  of  Origeo  res- 
pecting eternal  punishment 


At  a  meetiug  of  tbe  Academy  oflnscriptions  on  the  24th  of  July 
lasl,  H.  Elienne  Quatrim^re  read  a  diusertailon  on  tlie  site  of  the  an- 
cient Opbir,  which  he  supposed  to  be  in  Sofala,  in  Eastern  Africa. 
He  also  attempted  to  prove  that  Pharaoh  Necho  doubled  the  cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

There  were  expended  in  France  in  1831,  for  elementary  instruotioD, 
[raised  by  vote  of  the  different  departmenis)  £4,800;  in  1833,  £31,030; 
in  1833,  £48,800  )  in  1634,  £116,780.  H.  Ouieot,  the  late  miaieter  of 
public  Inatruotion,  iniiMed  that  Chnstian  Morals  should  not  only  fiwm 
a  part  of  na^onal  education,  but  its  grouMd-work. 
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An  Historical  Innltute  hu  juit  been  formed  in  France,  divided  a* 
Allows — 1.  Natural  Hisior;.  2.  Social  and  PhUoflophica)  Science!. 
3.  LsDguBgei  and  Liiemture  of  dtfierent  nations.  4.  Hiatorj  of  Pby- 
rical  and  Mathemalical  Science!.  5.  Fine  Art!.  6.  Hktory  of  France. 
There  are  !everal  hundred  members,  among  whom  are  Camot,  Mi- 
chaud,  Laborde,  St  Hilaire,  Ehe  de  Beaumont,  Brou!sai!,  Laeretelle 
and  other  distinguished  gavant. 

The  nork!  of  Confucius  and  Hencius  are  about  to  appear  in  Paris 
in  ChioesB  and  French,  by  G.  Pauthier.  Siebold,  the  traveller  in 
Japan,  ia  publiabing  a  Fauna  of  tbe  countrj',  aa!isted  by  Temminek 
Schlegel,  and  Haho.     Two  livraisotia  have  appeared. 

BOLLAND. 

The  number  of  students  in  tbe  University  of  Leyden  is  about  300. 

^e  botanical  garden  covers  four  acres.     The  univenity  poseewes 

very  valuable  Oriental  MS8.,  and  the  select  libnuiea  of  llie  critics 

Scanlinger,  VoflBius,and  Erpenius. 

The  proportion  of  religions  denominations  in  Holland  i!  about  the 

nine  as  in  Amsterdam,  which  here  follows : — 

Reformed  Church,      100,899    1  Small  sect  of  Lutheran!,    9,643 

Roman  Catholics,        43,212       Mennonites 1,946 

Lutherans,     .     ,     .     23,623       Episcopalians,  337 

Jews, 21,498    |  Other  Sects,    .      .      .     .    107 


Total, 


The  Univeraity  of  Upsala,  founded  in  1346,  has  34  profenors ;  14 
adjunct  profeasora ;  60,000  volumes  in  its  library ;  1000  MSS. ;  a  cab- 
inet of  coins.  Tbe  students  at  the  beginning  of  1834,  were  in  theolo- 
gy 345  ;  medicine  150 ;  philosophy  338  ;  and  349  not  classed ;  total 
1073.  The  whole  number  in  1830,  was  830.  The  number  of  print- 
ing presses  in  Sweden  is  but  28 — 10  in  Stockbohn,  3  in  Gottenburg, 
3  in  Upsala,  2  in  Norrkoping,  and  one  each  in  three  other  placea. 
l^ere  is  one  press  to  97^40  inhabitants,  tbe  population  being  3,741, 
000.  Tbe  original  works  published  in  1633  were  140.  Tbe  transla- 
tions &om  other  languages  are  in  this  order— German,  French,  Eng- 
lish.    The  periodicals,  which  have  tbe  largest  subscription,  drculaie 
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no  mors  than  1500  or  1600  copiea.  The  iDbabitanu  an  diitributad 
iDHi  tha  fbltowiog  clane* — nobility  10,000 ;  clergy  14,000 ;  burgoMM 
66,000;   peowuili  or  agriculturiMs  3,600,000  ;   miliiia  and  civiliana 

50,ooa 


DKNHARK. 

The  royal  tiliiBry  at  CopenhagoD  conlains  about  400,000  volume^ 
and  is  one  of  ihe  largest  in  the  world.  It  was  founded  by  Frederick 
II,  and  the  building  was  completed  in  1669.  Ii  has  five  divisions  i 
L  Nonbem  library,  conteias  every  thing  relating  to  Danish  literature, 
and  much"  of  that  of  Sweden  end  Norway.  Sl  Many  typographical  eu- 
riositiea  relating  to  this  literature.  3.  Very  valuable  collections  of  MSS. 
many  of  them  oriental.  4.  Ten  or  twelve  thousand  early  printed 
MSS.  and  booka.  5.  More  than  81,000  engravings.  The  [Jnirerai^ 
library  has  lAore  than  100,000  volumea,  and  many  valuable  MSS.  Ita 
oriental  books  are  of  great  worth.  The  Ctasen  library  has  30,000  vo[- 
iimes,  and  is  very  rich  in  physics,  mathematics,  &c. 

The  14  towns  in  the  duchy  of  Uolatein,  with  a  populadon  of  37iS^ 
000,  have  10  weekly  papers.  The  Universi^  of  Kiel  baa  now  300 
Btndents. 

The  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  into  the  Greenland  languaga 
•agoing  on  under  the  direction  of  the  Danish  Bible  Society. 

GERMANY. 

Died  on  the  31st  of  August,  1834,  the  distinguished  aalronomer, 
Harding,  discoverer  of  the  planet  J  uno.  He  was  descended  from  an 
English  family,  and  was  bom  in  1764  at  Lauenenburg.  He  was  tu- 
tor to  the  son  of  the  astronomer  Schriiter.  In  1805,  he  became  pro* 
fesBor  of  astronomy  in  the  University  of  Gottingen.  He  made  accu- 
rate maps  of  those  panaoflbe  faeavens,  where  the  planets  appear,  and 
tbua  discovered  Juno  in  1804.  He  died  of  grief  on  account  of  the 
loss  of  bis  daughter,  an  only  child  of  14  years. 

B«pp't  Om^arative  Grammar.  In  the  1st  volume  p.  407  of  the 
BiUical  Reporiiory,  is  a  notice  respecting  the  Zend-aveata,  ita  anti- 
quity, and  authority,  and  the  general  merits  of  tha  trandation  by  An- 
quetil  du  Perron.     In  the  la«  No.  of  the  third  volume,  p,  707,  ia  ti 
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tnoabtion  of  BuraouTi  Diicoiuae  on  the  Study  of  the  SaoKrit  lan- 
giMge  and  liteniura.  In  Vol.  IV.  p.  606,  an  aome  fiirther  noticea  of 
Ibe  ZoDd  and  Sanscrit  languages,  in  which  ihera  ii  an  aUunon  to  Bopp^ 
Grammar,  published  about  a  year  aince.  Some  further  notices  in  re- 
gard to  the  Orammar  are  here  subjoined.  The  following  ia  the  title, 
"  Vergleichende  Grammatih  dea  Sanskrit,  Zend,  Griechischen,  Laleiu- 
ischen.Littbaoischen,  Gothiecben,  und  Deutschen.TOD  Franz  Bopp,  1st 
Fasciculus,  In  XXIII.  and  988  pp.  small  qumo.  Berlin  1833."  "  It  is 
my  intention,"  aays  Prof.  Bopp,  in  his  preftce,  "inthepresent  work,  to 
attempt  a  complete  discussion  of  the  organism  of  the  languages  enu- 
merated in  the  title  page,  to  mvestigate  their  physical  and  mechanical 
lawa,and  the  origin  of  those  forms  which  express  graramatical  relations. 
The  mystery  oftherooisonly  (or  the  reason  why  particular  primary  no- 
tions were  expressed  by  such  and  such  corobination  of  sounds)  we 
leave  untouched ;  we  do  not  inquire  why,  for  instance,  the  root  t  aig- 
nifiea  to  go,  and  not  to  itand ;  or  why  tta  or  ttka  means  to  iland,  and 
not  to  go.  But  excepting  this,  we  shell  try  to  follow  language,  as  it 
were,  in  its  growth,  and  in  the  process  of  its  developement,  so  con- 
ducting our  inquiries,  that  those  who  are  averse  to  explanationa  of 
things  considered  by  them  inexplicable,  will,  perhaps,  find  leas  here 
to  offend  diera  than  they  would  expect  in  a  book  written  with  the 
views  just  stated."  Tbe  part  published  baa  tiiree  divisions;  1st  pp. 
1 — 104,  on  the  system  of  writing  and  of  eounds.  Tbo  autbor  fint 
diacusaee  the  sounds  expreBsed  by  the  Sanscrit  alphabet,  then  tbe  Zend, 
then  tlie  Gothic.  He  then  reverts  to  tbe  Sanscrit,  in  order  to  point 
out  such  phonetic  laws  observable  in  tbe  tr«nsmutatioa  of  its  letters, 
as  could  not  he  noticed  in  the  analysis  of  its  alphabet.  To  ihe  con- 
tideration  of  the  alphabets  of  the  other  languages  here  inquired  into, 
no  separate  section  is  given,  but  tfaey  are  elucidated  by  occasional  re- 
ference. Tbe  Sd  division,  pp.  105—132,  contains  general  remarks  on 
tbe  common  chataeter  of  the  roots  in  the  languagea  compared.  The 
3d  division,  pp.  133 — 388,  is  on  the  declensions,  or  on  the  crude  stems, 
and  the  formation  of  the  numbers  and  cases  of  nouns.  The  following 
are  from  the  examples  given  by  Prof.  B.  of  tbe  forms  assumed  by  each 
case  in  words  of  various  terminations.  The  case  is  the  Nom.  aingu- 
lar.  The  orthography  of  the  Sanscrit  and  Zend  is  slightly  altered  to 
suit  the  Elngliah  prtmunciation. 
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flunetU.  ZtBd.  Snak.  LuiB.«            Lithoai.  Gotklt. 

vrUo-t  V^ArU  Ivm;  luput  wilka-»  vu^-» 

wolf  wolf  wolf  wolf 

d&na~m  d6U-m  t&goii  donttm  gira  daw' 

gift  given  good  door 

noma'  ndnui'  ticai  nonwn  -  nomd 


Bopp  »u  born  in  mt,  BlMsnli,  i>antl<.Plrilil>ll»»tDnii>iinill3,wl>«r«b(iEilillwl 
tbt  aritnul  Jiii|iii(H,  uiliiid  IT;  Dd  Bicji.  V«  CUtf,  mid  A.  W.  •an  Scblsjal.  R*  ll>- 
•d  In  jMn  in  hri>,  tbon  Id  Lnmloii,  ik«n  li  flittlijH.  B*  irii  inhMqiHiiilj  naJa  pro- 
AwpiafLbt  OiwBUltu(UK|HliiB*rIia. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Steinkopff,  one  of  the  wcretaries  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  lately  writJag  ttttm  Halle,  saja,  "Dr.  Tholuck 
Mated  to  me,  as  a  remarkable  &ct,  that  formerl;  it  was  an  unuMul 
thing  for  the  nudenta  of  ibeotogj'  to  have  in  their  poaMaeion,  much 
more  to  peruse,  the  Oermui  Scriptures  for  their  edificatiAn ;  but  thu 
now  nearly  all  the  young  men,  studying  under  him  for  the  sacred  mio- 
istry,  bod  supplied  ihamselves  with  German  Bibles  for  the  above  pn^ 
pose ;  with  nearly  a  hundred  of  tfaern  he  Mood  in  the  relotioti,  not 
merely  of  a  professor  of  divinity,  but  of  a  spiritual  counsellor." 

ACSTRI  A. 


The  course  of  study  in  the  universties  is  divided  into  two  series^  (bfl 
first,  called  the  pbilosophical  course,  lasts  two  years.  The  second,  em- 
bracing the  subjects  of  divinity,  law,  and  medicine,  occupies  four 
yeare.  In  both  courses,  four  hours'  lecturing  iu  a  day  is  given.  Tha 
following  is  the  proportion  of  professors  to  the  students  in  each  uni- 

nenoa      I  to  68  Inntpruck      1  to  39 

1  "29 


Vienna 

to  68 

Inntpruck 

Lemberg 

-50 

Paria 

Grau 

"49 

Olmiitz 

Prague 

"  39 

Padua 

Vienna  has  the  largest  number  of  students— 4600 — owing  to  the  &ct 
that  about  one  in  19  receives  gratuitous  aid.  The  students  at  Prague 
are  S300 ;  at  Innspruck  700.  There  are  230  gymnasia  in  AuMria : 
301  for  Roman  Catholics';  3  for  the  Greek  Church  ;  IS  for  Luthei^ 
ana ;  10  R«fonned  Lutherans  ;  1  for  Unitariana  and  others.  Proles- 
tanta  and  Jews  may  l«  admitted  into  the  Catholic  Seminaries,  with- 
out being  compelled  to  attend  on  religioua  studies. 
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Tbe  following  was  th«  coDdiUon  of  the  higher  Semioariet  in  Italy 
in  January  1834. 

1.  Saniiman  SUda.  Turin  haa  a  population  of  3,350^000.  Tbe 
univenitf  hu  5  facultiea;  theology  wilfa  4  profeMon;  laWTTilkS; 
medidoe  6;  surgery  5;  arts  33.  The  library  amounta  to  113,000 
printed  Tolutnes,  and  a  rich  collection  of  MSS,  opened  to  the  pubtio 
every  day.  It  baa  a  niUBeuin  of  antiquitieB,  another  of  Egyptian  >n- 
tiquiiiM^  a  third  of  natural  history,  &c.  and  a  botaaical  garden.  Stu- 
denta  1300.  Among  the  proieaBotB  are  Plana  of  Aatronomy,  Peyron 
-Orientalist,  Boucheron  Latin  and  Greek  Eloquence,  Gioberi  Chem- 
istry applied  to  the  Arts.  In  Turin,  there  ere  37  royal  collegea,  54 
communal  colleges,  293  schools  for  secondary  instructinn.  Tbe  Go- 
neeae  territoriea  have  a  population  of  500,000.  The  univeraity  of  Ge- 
noa baa  4  faculties — iheoL  5  profeaaora ;  law  6;  medicine  10;  phi- 
loBopfay  and  arts  13.  The  professors  best  known  are  Mojon  of  Chem- 
islry,  Bsdono  of  Mechanics,  Spotomo  of  Latin,  &c.  Books  4^000. 
Among  the  secondary  schools  are  10  colleges,  7  law  schoels,  4  naval, 
-49  GonTents.  Every  hitle  town  or  village  haa  a  commtraal  aehooL 
SardiniB,  with  a  population  of  510,000,  haa  3  univerritiea,  vw.  CogU- 
nrl,  5  facukies,  33  profewors,  503  students,  15,000  booka ;  and  Paana 
n,  wiiU  5  faculiles,  17  profesaora,  330  etudenta,  5000  books.  The 
grammar  schools  have  6  or  7000  students.  Every  village  is  required 
to  have  a  primary  school. 

3.  homharda-Vendxan  Sxngdmn.  The  univareitiea,  mentioned  un- 
der Austria  are  Pavia  and  I^dun.  Tbe  former  ia  diatinguiabad  for 
'  ttieetcellenceafitBiBedioal  instruction.  The  library  has  50,000  voU 
.umes.  Among  the  profe^sorB  are  Lanfranchi,  Brugnatelli,  Configliac- 
chi,  Bordoni,  Borgnis,  Beretla ;  Scarpa  lately  died.  The  annual  ex- 
penses are  £16,000.  The  professors  have  a  salary,  varying  from 
£130  to  £240.  The  small  college  Ghislieri  has  69  students,  and  Boi^ 
romeo  3ft  The  ezpetwes  of  the  students  are  about  5*.  a  day.  Tbe 
university  of  Padua  has  1300  students,  and  50,000booka.  There  are 
13  lycea  in  the  Kingdom.  A  complete  system  of  secondary  and  prima- 
ry instruction  has  been  introduced.  Tbe  9  provinces,  with  a  papula- 
tion of  3,381,000,  divided  into  3,333  oommunes,hBve  3336  boys'schoola, 
1199  girls'  schools,  366&  male  and  1315  female  teachers,  113,137  mala, 
and  54,640  female  scbolacs.  There  is  besides  a  large  number  of 
children  receiving  gmtuitous  and  elementary  education.  Sunday 
•chools  are  rapidly  increasing. 

3.  Poftd  StaU.  Population  3,700,000.  The  most  distinguisiied 
proftssors  of  the  college,  La  Sapienza  at  Rome,  are  Hanni,  De  Hat- 
teis,  and  TanMw  of  various  departmenia  of  medicine,  Morrieliini  of 
Cbemistiy,  Metau  of  Zoology,  ViUani  of  I^w,  and  Nibbi  of  Archa*- 
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oiogy.  The  atudBtita  m  1000.  The  pfofeceon  in  the  univereiiy  of 
Bologna  are  Venturoli  and  Klraniof  Civil  Law,  Santagata  or  chetn- 
iatry,  Medici,  RaDzaoi,  BertoloDi,  etc.  Bologna  baa  two  scisotific 
joumaie^  "  the  Opuscoli  Scientific)  e  Letler^j"  and  "Annalidi  Scoria 
Naturelee."  The  students  are  500  or  600  ;  80,000  books,  4000  MS9. 
Tho  UDiveniQr  «r  Perugia,  fbunded  ia  1307,  baa  900  Htiidents  and 
30,000  TcduoMB.  Femra  has  300  studenn,  and  30,000  voluinM. 
Hacerata,  Urbino  and  Camerino  bave  SOO  studenta  eaeb  i  thus  mak- 
ing at  tbe  7  univeraitka  in  the  Papal  State  about  3,600  atudentt; 
There  tro  mveral  colleges  at  Rome.  No  ganenl  system  of  elemenEary 
«ducatioii  hM  been  introduced. 

4.  The  Kingdom  of  the  tun  Sieiiiet.  The  universily  of  Naples  has 
1500  students,  Palermo  600,  Catania  500 ;  13  royal  colleges  and  33 
aecondaiy  Hchools  on  the  continent,  and  31  colleges  in  Sicily. 

5.  Tiutaraf.  Tuscany,  including  Elba,  has  a  population  of  1,300, 
000.  The  uniTersity  of  Siena  haa  300  medical  and  100  legal  ttn- 
denta.  The  proieaBora  23,  receiie  a  salary  of  600  crowns  each  per 
onnam,  be«des  fees.  The  univenity  of  Pisa  has  39  profeswia,  and 
800  students.  Every  city  and  connderable  town  has  its  academy  of 
•cience  and  literature.  Every  coaunune  has  a  school  or  schools  for 
elementaiy  instruction. 

6.  Parma  and  Pmceiaa.  450,000  populatioii.  The  university  of 
Parma  was  suppresoed  in  1831.  A  school  at  Parma  has  400  stu- 
dents and  90,000  books.  One  at  Piacenza  has  13  professors  and  300 
students.  There  at«  beudes,  in  both  goTersmenis,  189  schools  for 
boys,  and  184  for  giria. 

7.  Midma  and  Matia.  Population  350,000;  Hodena,  instead  of 
the  university  lately  suppressed,  has  4  schools  of  Law,  1  of  Medicine, 
and  14  other  schools. 

6.  Iiucea,  15,000  inhabitants,  bas  a  lyceum  of  28  professors  and  180 
student^  a  college  of  60  boarders,  16  Latin  schools  for  boys,  and  sev- 
•ral  for  girls. 


Tie  Rev.  J.  R.  T.  Lieder  of  the  Church  M'rasionary  Society,  who 
has  travelled  extensively  in  Nubia,  says  that  there  is  not  thu  least  slcD- 
ihritf  between  the  languages  of  the  Berbers  of  North  Africa  and  that 
of  the  Berberi  in  Nutria.  Mr.  L.  thinks  that  the  latter  are  lalsely  called 
Berberi  by  tbe  Egyptians  and  Europeans.  That  name  he  suppose^ 
has  the  same  origin  as  the  Greek  pi^^a^at.  It  is  regarded  among 
themaelves  as  a  mcbiamc.  In  Korosco,  Mr.  L.  met  five  of  the  repu- 
ted Beiberi,  including  the  son  of  their  Emir,  Hadji  Achmed,  wh» 
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9. — Mewunn  of  the  L^t  and  Correipmtdmet  of  Chrittian 
Frtdtrick  Sektoartx  ;  to  which  it  preAxtd,  a  Skctdi  of  tht 
Hiitory  of  CkriUiaaity  in  India.  By  Hwh  Peanon,  D. 
D.y  M.  R.  A.  S.,  Dean  of  Salitbury.  m  two  whtaei. 
London :  J.  Hatchard  k.  &)n.  1834. 

With  all  our  veneratioD  for  Schwartz,  we  have  always  had 
a  secret  suspicion  of  some  defects  in  his  chiisdan  and  missionaiT' 
character.  We  have  imagined  that  he  was  too  much  under 
the  influence  of  worldly  wisdom,  that  his  remarkable  knowledge 
of  the  springs  of  human  action,  under  the  garb  of  great  som- 
plicity  and  meekness,  led  him  too  far  from  die  path  of  the 
true  mismonar}'  of  Jesus ;  in  other  words,  that  there  was  less  in 
his  character  of  the  harmtessness  of  the  dope  than  of  the  wis- 
dom of  the  serpent.  We  had  also  supposed  that  his  rules  for 
the  sdmisKOD  of  converts  within  the  pale  of  Christianity  partook 
somewhat  of  the  maxims  of  poUticEd  measures.  We  never 
doubted,  for  a  moment,  his  distinguished  esceUence  in  general. 
Yet  on  reading  the  high  wrought  eulogies  of  his  character, 
which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  histories  of  missions,  we  always 
involuntarily  made  some  aUowances.  We  now  gladly  find  our- 
selves to  have  been  mistaken.  These  volumes  have  removed 
the  prejudice  entirely.  His  intercourse  with  the  Madras  gov- 
ernment, and  with  the  nadve  princes  was  altogether  boitourable 
and  christian.  His  motives,  and  his  whole  interiour  firarae, 
so  far  as  tbey  are  developed  by  bis  actions,  and  his  confidential 
correspondence  are  in  full  accordance  with  his  personal  appear- 
ance and  bis  general  reputation.  He  had  doubtless,  a  great 
degree  of  that  prudence  which  dwells  with  wisdom,  and  of  that 
good  understanding  which  results  from  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
yet  there  was  nothing  like  chicanery  or  double-dealing,  or  want 
of  tranniarencv  in  his  conduct  or  character.  He  had  a  large 
share  of  that  Martinets  and  unteservedness,  which  belongs  to 
the  German  temperament,  and  which  in  connection  with  love  to 
his  work,  and  high  spiritual  afiections,  enabled  him  to  tread  so 
closely  in  the  steps  of  apostles  and  martyrs.  The  Life  by  Dr. 
Pearson,  the  biographer  of  Buchanan,  leaves  nothing  to  be  de- 
nted, it  embraces  a  large  amount  of  new  materials,  derived 
from  the  letters  of  Schwartz  translated  from  the  German,  as 
well  as  from  his  English  correspondence,  and  the  records  of 
the  East  India  Coropeny. 
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lO.-^The  Spirit  of  Ht^»w  Poetry.  Bv  J.  G.  Herder.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Oerman  hy  Jamet  Martk.  In  two  volumes, 
Vol.11.     Burlinglon:  Edward  Smith.  1833.  pp.  319. 

A  notice  of  the  first  volume  of  this  trenslatioo,  with  some  ac- 
couDt  of  the  life  and  character  of  Herder,  may  be  found  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  Quarterly  Ohserver,  p.  179.  The 
American  public  are  now  favoured  with  a  translation  of  the 
second  volume.  There  is  every  internal  evidence  that  the 
work  is  faithfully  done.  The  logical  connection  in  the  train 
of  thoughts  is  preserved,  and  the  graceful  illustrations  and 
light  and  delicate  allusions  appear  well  in  their  English  dress. 

We  rejoice  that  the  work  of  Herder  is  now  accesable  to 
the  great  body  of  students.  It  forms  a  highly  important  part 
of  the  apparatus  for  the  study  of  the  scriptures.  Its  object  b 
not  commentary,  theological  statement,  critical  research,  or  hor- 
tatory appeal.  It  strives  to  imbue  the  reader  with  the  spirit 
of  Hebrew  song.  It  transposes  him  to  the  margin  of  the  Red 
sea,  to  the  foot  of  Sinai,  to  the  hills  and  vallies  of  the  land  of 
promise,  and  surrounds  him  with  the  glorious  national  recollec- 
tions of  the  Jews.  It  seeks  to  make  him  at  home  under  an  eas- 
tern sky,  and  to  fill  his  soul  with  such  longings  for  the  oriental 
life,  as  some  eastern  travellers  have  felt  iu  their  old  age.  Her- 
der penetrates  beneath  the  [^ilology  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
and  catches  the  living  spirit  of  the  poetry.  There  is  frequently 
great  truth  and  beamy  in  his  thoughts  aside  from  the  objects 
which  they  were  intended  to  illustrate.  At  the  same  time,  a 
strong  light  is  frequently  thrown  by  his  remarks,  on  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the-  Hebrews,  their  laws,  religion,  modes 
of  thinking ;  and  in  this  way,  his  book  becomes  valuable  to 
the  commentator  and  theologian.  A  sufficient  testimony  of  the 
wortl]  of  it  may  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  it  maintains  its 
standing  among  scholars,  notwithstanding  all  which  has  been 
accomplished  in  respect  to  biblical  literature  since  the  death  of 
the  author  in  1803.  The  attentive  reader  will  discover  occa- 
sionally errours  of  doctrine,  and  remarks  of  a  literary  or  miscel- 
laneous nature,  which  require  modification  (for  instance  the 
last  remark  commencing  on  p.  14,  and  the  first  nn  p.  30,)  still 
the  value  of  the  work  is  great,  and  we  hope  it  will  be  fully  ap- 
preciated by  all  lovers  of  the  Bible. 

The  third  part  of  the  work  was  but  just  commenced  by  the 
author.     It  was  intended  to  eipbrace  inquiries  respecting  the 
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political  productions  ascribed  to  Solomon,  thp  indtvidua)  cbir- 
acter  and  views  of  the  propliets,  the  changes  produced  in  tha 
conceptions  of  the  Jews  by  the  captiviiy,  the  imagery  of  the 
apocryphal  writings,  and  a  consideratioD  of  the  "  new  poedcal 
shoot  which  sprang  up  in  the  last  book  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, at  once  expanding  into  s  tree,  blooming  with  fresh  and 
unfading  flowers." 

II. — Vahram'i  'Chronicle  of  the  Armenian  Kingdom  in  CiU' 
cia,  during  ike  time  of  the  Cmiadei.  Trantlated  fromtht 
original  Armenian;  with  J^oies  and  llluttratiom.  By 
Charles  Fried.  Neumann.  London  :  Oriental  TrBnslati<»i 
Fund,  1830.  pp.  110. 

Vahram  was  a  native  of  Edessa,  a  priest,  and  the  secretaiy 
of  king  Leon  III.  Gibbon  simply  mentions  the  natae  of  Cili- 
cia,  a  kingdom  which  carried  on  successful  wars  against  the  em- 
perours  of  Constantinople ;  and  which,  from  the  beginniog  of 
the  crusades,  remained  the  ally  and  friend  of  the  Franks,  and  to 
whom  belon;^ed  a  part  of  the  sea-coast,  that  continued  from  the 
time  of  Ezekie!  the  theatre  of  the  commerce  of  the  world. 
The  Venetians  and  Genoese  were  so  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  Cilicia,  that  they  made  several  commercial  treaties 
with  the  Armenian  kings.  The  Armenian  original  of  one  of 
these  agreements,  togetlier  with  a  translation  and  notes,  has 
been  printed  by  Saint  Martin.  The  crusaders  were  astonished 
to  find  wiihin  tbe  frontiers  of  the  Byzantine  empire  a  powerful 
prince  and  ally  of  whom  they  had  never  before  heard  mention. 
By  the  unjust  and  cruet  division  of  the  kingdom  of  Armenia,  tbe 
largest  and  most  fertile  part  fell  to  the  empire  of  Persia.  Tbe 
Byzantine  emperours  and  the  Sassanian  princes  for  a  while  per- 
mitted native  kings  to  hold  a  precarious  sceptre;  but  they  were 
speedily  dismissed,  and  the  Byzantine  part  of  Armenia  was 
governed  by  a  Grecfmagisirate,  and  the  Persian  by  a  Mars- 
ben  or  Margrave.  This  state  of  the  country,  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  Maroiiites  of  our  times,  was  on  a  sudden  chan- 
ged by  tbe  conquests  of  tlie  Arabs  i  but  the  Armenians  would 
not  accept  the  Koran,  and  their  condition  became  worse  undo* 
the  zealous  and  fanatical  followers  of  the  prophet  of  Mecca  than 
under  the  descendants  of  Sapor  the  Great,  while  weak  and  dis- 
mayed by  civil  wars. 

Ashod,  tbe  Bagratide,  an  Armenian  nobleman  of  a  Jewish 
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family,  who  had  fled  to  Armeaia  after  tlie  destruction  of  Jeru- 
ul«in  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  at  last  gained  the  conBdeDce  of  his 
Arabian  masters;  and  in  859  was  appointed  princaover  all  Ar- 
menia, and  in  888,  was  favoured  with  a  iribiitary  crown.  The 
Bagratides  were  llie  faithful  friends  of  the  Arabs,  and  often  Buf- 
fered from  the  inroads  of  the  Greeks.  The  Bagratian  liingdom 
Id  Armenia  Proper. was  at  lengili  extinguished,  and  a  new  Ar- 
menian kingdom  arose  on  the  craggy  rocks  of  Mount  Taurus, 
and  which  gradually  extended  its  boundaries  to  tbe  sea-coast, 
including  the  whole  province  of  Ciiicia.  Vahram  carries  his 
history  no  further  down  tlian  the  time  of  the  death  of  his  sove- 
reign, Leon  III,  in  1289;  bilt  tbe  Cilicio-Armenian  kingdom, 
which,  during  tbe  whole  time  of  its  existence  perhaps  never  was 
CTtirely  independent,  lasted  nearly  a  hundred  years  longer. 
Leon,  tbe  sixth  of  that  name  and  the  last  Armenian  king  of  Ci- 
iicia, was,  in  1375,  taken  prisoner  by  the  Mamalukes  of  Egypt, 
and  after  a  long  captivity  (1382)  released  by  the  generous  inter- 
ference of  John  1,  of  Casule.  The  Mamalukes,  however,  soon 
lost  a  part  of  Armenia  Proper,  and  all  Ciiicia,  being  compelled 
to  yield  to  tbe  superiour  strength  of  the  descendants  of  Osman 
or  Othman.  The  Armenians  agiim  felt,  as  in  former  times,  all 
tbe  disasters  to  which  the  Irontier  provmces  between  two  rival 
empires  are  usually  exposed.  The  cruel  policy  of  the  Persian 
kings  transplanted  thousands  of  Christian  families  to  the  distant 
provinces  of  Persia,  and  transformed  fertile  regions  into  deserts. 
The  Armenians  were  obliged,  therefore,  like  the  Jews,  to  dis- 
perse themselves  over  the  world,  and  resort  to  commerce  for 
the  necessaries  of  life,  Armenian  merchants  are  now  to  be 
found  in  India,  on  tlie  islands  of  the  eastern  Archipelago,  in  Sin- 
gapore, in  Afghanistan,  Persia,  £gypt,  in  every  part  of  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  Russia,  Poland,  Austria,  and  Italy.  Tbe  present 
patriarch  of  ^yssinia  is  an  Armenian.  The  valiant  descendants 
of  Haig  are  considered  every  where  as  clever  and  shrewd  mer- 
chants. 

It  is  about  half  a  century  since  the  modem  Armenian  prov- 
inces began  to  look  to  Russia  for  relief.  By  the  wars  of  Rus- 
sia against  the  Shah  and  the  Sultan,  tlie  greater  part  of  the  old 
Parthian  kingdom  of  Armenia  has  come  under  the  sway  of  tbe 
czars. 

Vahram  is  nearly  tbe  latest  author  who  is  considered  by  the 
Armenian  literati  to  write  classically.  Tbe  classical  Armenian 
language  bad  been  preserved  from  the  beginning  of  Armeaian 
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literature  in  the  fifth  century,  amidst  various  political  and  reli- 
gious disturbances,  lor  a  period  of  800  years.  Uuriog  the 
course  of  tlie  13tb  century  the  language  became  corrupted  ; 
and  in  the  14th,  authors  began  to  use  in  their  writings  the  cor- 
rupted vernacular  idioiii.  The  Armenian  literature  remained 
in  a  very  abject  condition  for  about  400  years,  till  the  middle 
of  the  i8tb  centuiy,  when  Madias,  Calcutta,  Ujuira,New  Nak- 
cbivan,  Etdnniadzin,  Tabreez,  St.  Pelersbui^,  Moscow,  Am- 
sterdam, Smyrna,  but  principally  Venice,  bear  witness  to  (he  lit- 
erary enei^y  of  the  far  dispersed  descendants  of  Haig.  With 
the  dawn  ol  Armenian  literature,  liisiory  bas  been  enriched  by 
the  chronicle  of  Eiisebius ;  more  valufible  literary  treasures 
may  be  expected.  Very  important  original  bistories  exist, 
wliich  bave  never  been  printed  or  translated. 


ARTICLI-:  IX. 

.MtSCELLlN£OL,'S  AND  I.ITEnART  NOTiCES. 


It  is  knowu  la  our  renders  litai  the  Commentaries  of  Cnlvin  on 
varioua  jiordons  of  tlie  ScrijitureH  ure  now  publisliiDf;  in  Germaijj', 
uniler  tbe  editorial  eliarge  of  Tholuck.  Three  volumes  have  a|)p«Br- 
ed,  emliracing  the  epiatles  of  Paul.  The  Coiouieuiary  on  the  Ro- 
mans had  just  licen  issued  in  an  English  translation  by  Fmiicis  Sihsou, 
A.  B.  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  one  volume  IStno.  of  G40  pages. 
A  Life  of  Culviu  with  a  list  of  liis  writings,  and  a  portrait,  is  prefixed, 
occupying  about  BO  pages.  We  cannot  speak  of  the  fidelity  of  the 
uwislaiion,  as  we  have  had  no  leisure  to  eompare  it  wiih  the  original. 
The  translator  is  not  wanting  in  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  great 
reformer.  In  a  note,  he  thus  alludes  to  ihe  condition  of  biblical  crit- 
icism  in  England :  **  We  trust  the  time  is  not  distant  when  every  good 
clasBieal  school  will  |>ay  so  much  attention  to  the  New  Testament, 
even  in  soms  of  the  higher  departments  of  biblical  criliuism,  as  to 
compel  all  our  colleges  to  assume  ■  more  diBiinguisbed  stand  in  one 
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crf'tha  moM  importaot  braDches  of  literature.  Wbat  a  diifraee  that 
Briuia  riiould  be  so  much  auipassed  bj  Germany  in  tbii  trolj  umAiI 
aaiij !  Bhalt  we  not  be  roused  bj  our  American  descendants  T  Pro- 
fessor Siuart's  critical  remarks  on  tlie  Epistles  lo  the  Romans  and  He- 
brews are  truly  valuable." 

Some  of  the  British  Reviews  speak  in  high  terms  of  Smith  and 
Dwigbt'a  Tdiir,  as  being  t))e  best  book  of  Travels,  which  has  appear- 
ed relating  to  Armenia,  and  some  of  the  adjoining  proTincei.  Our 
readers  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  Smith  is  ptvparuig  a  new  edi- 
tion, which  wit)  doubtless  be  still  more  worthy  of  attention.  We  in* 
tend  to  embrace  an  early  opportunity  to  present  our  views  vf  the  con- 
dition of  the  Oriental  churches  visited  by  Hesare.  Smith  and  Dwight, 
the  causes  of  their  sad  decline,  and  the  means  by  which  they  may 
agam  be  restored  to  more  than  their  original  purity.  No  portion  of 
the  old  World  is  more  interesting  than  Asia  Minor.  Scarcely  any 
presents  a  finer  field  for  the  investigations  of  the  christian  scholar. 

We  have  beeu  very  much  disappointed  in  lotting  over  tbe  new 
Life  of  Dr.  Watts  by  Southey.  It  ia  a  feeble  effort,  and  will  add 
nothing  to  the  fame  of  the  laureate.  Tbe  biographer  places  Dr. 
Watts'  poetical  character  somewhat  higher  than  Dr.  Johnson  did.  He 
considers  the  charge  of  Socinianiam  which  has  been  made  against 
bim  to  be  unsupported,  but  thinks  that  he  finds  in  «  detached  sentence 
or  two  evidence  that  the  poet  cherished  the  opinion  of  Origen  res- 
pecting eternal  punishment. 

FRANCE. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  InBcripiions  on  the  S4ch  of  July 
last,  M.  Etienne  Quatrim^re  reed  a  dimertatloo  on  tlie  site  of  the  an- 
cient Ophir,  wliich  he  supposed  to  be  in  Sofda,  in  Eastern  Africa. 
He  also  attempted  to  prove  that  Pharaoh  Necho  doubled  the  ciqw  of 
Good  Hope. 

There  were  expended  in  France  in  1831,  for  elementary  inatruotioo, 
(raised  by  vote  of  the  different  departments]  £4,600 ;  in  1832,  £31,030 ; 
in  1S33,  £48,600 ;  in  1B34,  £116,780.  H.  GuiuH,  the  hie  raiawtar  of 
public  InstructicH),  iniiated  thu  Chnstian  Morals  should  not  only  ibrm 
a  part  of  national  education,  but  its  grouKd-work. 
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An  Historical  Inacituu  hu  juM  bMD  fijirned  ia  Franco,  dtvitTed  aa 
filllom — 1.  NslunI  History.  3.  Social  and  Philosophical  Sdences. 
S.  Languages  and  Liieratura  of  different  nstionB.  4.  History  ofPhy- 
rical  and  Hatliemsiical  Sciences.  5.  Fine  .^rts.  6.  History  of  France. 
There  are  several  hundred  members,  atuong  wbom  are  Camot,  Mi- 
chaud,  Laborde,  St  Hilajre,  Elie  de  Beaumont,  Broussais,  Lacretella 
and  other  distinguiihed  tavant. 

The  works  of  Confiuus  and  Mencius  are  about  to  appear  in  Paris 
Id  Chinese  and  French,  by  G.  Pauihier.  Siebold,  the  tnveller  in 
Japan,  is  publishing  a  Fauna  of  the  country,  awated  by  Tomminek 
Schlegel,  and  Hahu.     Two  livraisona  have  appeared. 


The  number  of  eiudeniB  in  the  UniTcniiy  of  Leyden  is  about  30O. 

The  botanical  garden  covcra  four  acres.     The  university  possemna 

Twry  valuable  Oriental  MSS.,  and  the  select  libraries  of  the  critic* 

Scanlinger,  Voniua,  and  Erpenius. 

The  proportion  of  religious  denominations  in  Holland  is  about  die 

same  as  in  Amsterdam,  which  here  fallows : — 

Refonned  Church,  300,899  SiqhII  sect  of  Luthenna,  9,843 
Roman  Catholics,  43,212  Mennonites,  ....  1;M6 
Lutherans,     .     ,     .    32,623       Episcopalians,  .     237 

Jews, 31,498       Other  Sects,    .      .      .     .    107 

Total, 200,365 

SWEDKK. 

The  Uoiveraity  of  Upsala,  founded  in  1246,  has  34  professors ;  14 
adjunct  professors;  60,000  volumes  in  its  library ;  1000  MSS.;  acab- 
inet  of  coins.  The  students  at  the  beginning  of  1834,  were  in  theolo- 
gy 245 ;  medicine  150 ;  philosophy  338  ;  and  249  not  classed ;  total 
1072.  The  whole  number  in  1820,  was  830.  The  number  of  print- 
ing presses  in  Sweden  is  but  28 — 10  in  Stockholm,  3  in  Gottenburg, 
3  in  Upsala,  2  in  Norricoping,  and  one  each  in  three  other  places. 
There  is  one  press  to  97,840  iababitants,  the  population  being  2,741, 
000.  The  original  works  published  in  1633  were  140.  The  traosla- 
lions  Bma  other  languages  are  in  this  order— German,  Freneh,  Eng- 
Kfh.    The  periodicals,  which  have  the  targen  nfascription,  circulate 
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no  more  than  1500  or  1600  copiea.  The  iDbabittoa  an  diatribuud 
Into  tho  folkming  cUmm — nobilitf  10,000 ;  clergy  14,000 ;  burgeaaes 
86,000;  peasuiiB  or  agrjculturista  3,600,000;   nulilia  and  civiiuini 

»,ooa 

DENMARK. 

The  rojal  library  at  Copenhagen  contaiDB  about  400,000  volumei^ 
and  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world.  It  was  founded  b;  Frederick 
II,  and  the  building  was  completed  in  1669.  It  hiu  live  diviaiona ; 
1.  Northern  libraiy,  coDlaiaB  every  thing  relating  to  Dauiah  literature, 
andmuchof  that  of  Sweden  Bod  Norway.  2.  Many  typographical  ou- 
riositiee  relating  to  this  literature.  3.  Very  valuable  collectiona  of  HSS. 
many  of  them  oriental.  4.  Ten  or  twelve  ibousaud  early  printod 
MSS.  nnd  booka.  5.  More  tban  81,000  engravings.  The  (Jniveinty 
libraiy  boa  more  than  100,000  volumes,  and  many  valuable  MSS.  Iia 
oriental  booka  are  of  great  worth.  The  Clasen  library  haa  30,000  vol- 
times,  and  is  very  rich  in  physics,  mathematics,  &C. 

The  14  lowDS  in  the  duchy  of  Holstein,  with  a  population  of  373^ 
000^  have  10  weekly  papers.  The  Univerrit;  of  Kiel  haa  now  300 
•tudents. 

The  translation  of  the  Old  Testatnent  into  the  Greenland  langnag* 
M  going  on  under  the  direction  of  the  Danish  Bible  Society. 


Died  on  the  31st  of  August,  1834,  the  distinguished  aatro&oroer, 
Harding,  diecorerer  of  the  planet  Juno.  He  was  descMided  fh)m  an 
Engliah  family,  and  was  bom  in  1764  at  Lauenenburg.  He  was  tu> 
(or  to  the  son  of  the  astronomer  Schriiier.  In  1805,  he  became  pro- 
feasor  of  astronomy  in  the  University  of  Gottingeu.  He  made  accu- 
rate maps  of  those  parrs  of  the  heavens,  where  the  planets  appear,  and 
thus  discovered  Juno  in  1804.  He  died  of  grief  on  account  of  the 
loss  of  his  daughter,  an  only  child  of  14  years. 

Bopp'*  CongxB'ative  Grammar.  In  the  1st  volume  p.  407  of  IIm 
Biblical  Repository,  is  a  notice  respecting  the  Zend-avesta,  its  onti- 
quity,  and  authority,  and  the  general  merits  of  the  tranalation  by  An- 
quatil  du  PerroD.     In  tb«  Iwt  No.  of  the  third  volume,  p.  707,  is  a 
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(rmlUuHi  of  BurnouTa  Qiacoum  on  the  Stud  j  of  the  SanKtit  lan- 
guage and  literatun.  In  Vol.  IV.  p.  606,  are  aome  fiirther  noticM  ot 
ihe  Zand  and  Banaerit  languagee,  in  which  ibere  ii  an  allusion  tn  Bopp^ 
C^ammar,  published  about  a  year  since.  Some  further  notices  in  re- 
gard to  the  Grammar  are  here  subjoined.  The  following  is  the  title, 
"  Vei^leichende  Grammacilc  dM  Sanskrit,  Zend,  Griechiscben,  Lateiu- 
iflchen.LitthaniKhen,  Goihischen,  und  DeutBchen,Ton  Franz  Bopp,  Ist 
Fasciculus,  in  XXIII.  and  388  pp.  small  quSrto.  Berlin  1833."  "  It  is 
my  intention,"  says  Prof.  Bopp,  in  his  preface,  "  in  the  present  work,  to 
attempt  a  complete  discusBion  of  the  organism  of  the  languages  enu- 
merated in  the  title  page,  to  investigate  ihelr  physical  and  mechanical 
Iaw8,ai]d  the  origin  of  those  forms  which  express  grammatical  relaiiona. 
The  mystery  of  the  root8only(orlhe  reason  why  particular  primary  no- 
tions were  expressed  by  such  and  such  combination  of  sounds)  we 
leave  untouched ;  we  do  not  inquire  why,  for  instance,  the  root  t  sig- 
nifies to  go,  and  not  to  itand ;  or  why  tta  or  tlha  means  to  ilaitd,  and 
not  to  go.  But  excepting  this,  we  shall  Try  to  follow  language,  as  it 
were,  in  its  growth,  and  in  the  process  of  its  developement,  so  con- 
ducting our  inquiries,  that  those  who  are  averse  to  explanations  of 
things  considered  by  them  inexplicable,  will,  perhaps,  find  less  here 
to  offend  them  than  they  would  expect  in  a  book  written  with  the 
views  just  stated."  The  pan  published  has  three  divisions;  laL  pp. 
1 — 104,  on  the  system  of  writing  and  of  sounds.  Tbe  author  Gnt 
diiCUBaes  tbe  sounds  expressed  by  the  Sanscrit  alphabet,  then  the  Zend, 
then  tbe  Gothic.  He  then  reverts  to  the  Sanscrit,  in  order  lo  point 
out  such  phonetic  laws  observable  in  the  transmutation  of  its  tetters, 
aa  could  not  be  noticed  in  tbe  uialysia  of  its  alphabet  To  the  con- 
Uderation  of  tbe  alphabets  o(  the  other  languages  here  inquired  into, 
no  separate  section  is  given,  but  they  are  elucidated  by  occasional  re- 
ference. Tbe  Sd  division,  pp.  105 — 139^  contains  general  remarks  on 
the  common  character  of  the  rooU  in  the  languages  compared.  The 
3d  division,  pp.  133 — 388,  is  on  the  declensions^  or  on  the  crude  stetns, 
and  the  formation  of  the  numbers  and  cases  of  nouna.  The  following 
are  (rom  tbe  examples  given  by  Prof.  B.  of  the  forms  aasumed  by  each 
CMe  in  words  of  various  terminations.  The  case  is  the  Nom.  aingu- 
lar.  The  orthography  of  the  Sanaerit  and  Zmd  is  tligbtly  altered  to 
suit  the  Engliab  pronunciation. 
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Bt»uU. 

Z«d. 

OMk. 

L«l^, 

LlthoiD 

Gothk. 

vrfka-t 

vihM 

ivws 

lupu. 

tettta- 

tmjr-. 

wolf 

wolf 

wolf 

wolf 

(jdte-m 

9£soy 

dmum 

gira 

<fiW 

gift 

given 

good 

door 

WUUl' 

ndiM' 

riOf 

nomtn 



nomd 

naow 

name 

name 

B.WW" 

baro  Id  ITS], 

1  Htpii,  xnl  lu 

Firii  in  lh«  m 

liimnDr]tlI9,i>b<nili*»iid 

UMoritnu 

I..V"!".  — 

.t«t  tfy  D.  8«T 

V™  Cb..r,  »> 

d  A.  W.  T 

n  Schtepl.    Ha 

H—m  of  (Ih  OtiHUl  Juf uifH  >■  Bariiii. 

Th«  Rev.  Dr.  Sleinkopff,  one  of  ths  aecretaries  of  the  Briiuh  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  lately  writing  from  Halle,  sayi,  "  Dr.  Tholuck 
Mated  to  me,  as  a  remarkable  fiu;t,  Ibot  formerly  it  was  an  anunial 
thing  for  the  student*  of  theology  to  have  in  therr  poneession,  much 
more  to  peruse,  the  Germao  Scnpiures  for  tbeir  edification  ;  but  that 
now  nearly  all  the  young  men,  studying  under  him  for  the  aacred  min- 
inry,  had  supplied  tbemselvea  with  German  BIblee  for  the  above  puN 
poae ;  with  nearly  a  hundred  of  them  be  stood  in  the  relation,  not 
merely  of  a  professor  of  divinity,  but  of  a  spiritual  counseUor." 


The  course  ofstndy  in  the  univernties  is  divided  into  two  series,  th« 
first,  colled  the  philosophical  course,  lasts  two  years.  The  second,  em- 
bracing tbe  subjects  of  divinity,  law,  and  medicine,  occupies  four 
years.  In  both  cuitrses^four  boura'  lecturing  in  a  day  is  fiven.  Tbe 
following  is  the  proportion  of  profeaaors  to  tbe  students  in  each  uni- 
rersity. 

Vienna      1  to  68  Innspruck      1  to  33 

Lemberg  1  "  50  Pavia  1  "  29 

Grata        1  ■■  42  Olmiite  1  "  26 

Prague      1  "  39  Padua  1  "  33 

Vienna  has  ihe  largest  number  of  students — 4600~-owing  to  the  fact 

that  about  one  in  19  receives  gratuitous  aid.     Tbe  students  at  Prague 

are  S300 ;  at  Innspruck  700.     There  are  230  gymnasia  in  Austria : 

301  for  Roman  Catholics';  8  for  tbe  Greek  Church  ;  ]5  for  Lutheiv 

ans ;  10  Reformed  Lutherans  ;  1  for  ITnitarisns  and  others.     Protes- 

Unts  and  Jews  may  Ite  admitted  into  tbe  CHiholic  Seminaries,  with* 

out  being  compelled  to  anond  on  religious  studies. 

Vol.  V.  No.  17.  33 
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The  followiDg  was  the  condition  of  the  higher  Semioariea  in  IUI7 
in  January  1834. 

1.  SanUmm  Sb>k».  Turin  has  a  population  of  8,250,000.  The 
nnivenity  haa  5  ftcuhiea;  dieokigy  witk  4  profeiaois;  law«ilh5; 
medicMM  6;  eurgery  5;  arts  22.  The  library  amounts  to  118,000 
printed  rolumea,  and  a  rich  coHeciion  of  MSS,  opened  10  the  publie 
every  day.  It  has  a  museum  of  aniiquiiies,  aDoiher  of  Egyptian  ss- 
tiquiiiea,  a  third  of  natural  history,  lie.  and  a  botanical  ganlen.  Stu- 
dents 1200.  Among  the  profeaaors  are  Plana  of  Astronomy,  Peynn 
Orientalist,  Boucheron  Latin  and  Greelt  Eloquence,  Gioben  Chem- 
istry applied  to  the  Arts.  In  Turin,  there  arc  37  royal  colleges,  54 
communal  colleges,  223  schools  for  secondary  instruction.  The  Ge- 
■orae  ifrntories  bare  a  population  otSOOfiOO.  The  uniTersity  of  Ga> 
noa  haa  4  {acuities — theoL  5  profesBOta  ;  law  6;  raediciite  10;  phi- 
losophy and  arts  13.  The  profewora  best  known  are  Mojon  of  Chem- 
islry,  Badono  of  Mechanlca,  Spoiomo  of  Latin,  &c.  Books  45,000. 
Among  the  secondary  schools  are  10  colleges,  7  lew  schools,  4  naval, 
-40  conrants.  Every  Httle  town  or  village  baa  a  commtmai  achool. 
Sardinia,  with  a  population  of  510,000,  htw  3  univeraitias,  viz.  Cogli- 
nri,  5  faculiias,  23  [wofeesors,  502  students,  15,000  books ;  and  Sava- 
ri,  with  5  faculties,  17  prafessore,  230  students,  5000  books:  The 
grammar  schools  have  6  or  7000  students.  Every  village  is  required 
10  have  a  primary  sclioot. 

2.  Itomlxirdo-FtTKttan  IRngiiom.  The  univHrntiea,  mentioned  un- 
der Austria  are  Pavia  and  Fadun.     The  foimer  ia  distinguiabad  for 

'  the  excelleoceof  its  niedioal  instruction.  The  library  has  SO/XX)  vol- 
umes. Among  the  professoTS  ere  Lanfranchi,  Brugnatelli,  Conligtiac- 
cbi,  Bordonl,  BorgniB,  Bereiia ;  Scarps  lately  died.  The  annual  ex- 
penses are  £18,000.  The  professors  have  a  salary,  varying  from 
£1S0  to  £240.  The  small  college  Ghlslieri  has  69  students,  and  Bor- 
romeo  36,  The  a^tenaea  ef  the  stodents  are  about  5*.  a  day.  The 
university  of  Padua  has  1200  siudenia,  and  S0,000hooka.  There  are 
12  lycea  in  the  Kingdom.  A  complete  system  of  secondary  and  prima- 
ry instruction  has  been  iniroduced.  The  9  provinces,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  3,381,000, divided  Into  8,233  communes, have 3336 boy s'schoola, 
1199  girls'  schools,  26e»  male  and  1215  female  teachera,  113,127  mala, 
and  54,640  female  scholais.  There  ia  besides  a  large  number  o! 
children  receiving  gratuitous  and  elementary  education.  Sunday 
echnols  are  rapidly  increasing. 

3.  Papid  SaU.  Population  2,700,000.  The  most  distinguisbed 
profbssors  of  the  college.  La  Sapienza  at  Home,  are  Manni,  De  Hat- 
leia,  and  Tagtiabo  of  various  deparimenM  of  medioine,  Morriohiui  of 
Chemistry,  Metaxa  of  Zoolo^,  ViUasi  of  Law,  and  Nibbi  of  Areba*- 
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otogy.  Tbe  snidents  are  1000.  The  pro&Mon  io  the  uniTereity  of 
Bok^a  STB  Veoturoli  and  Silraniof  Civil  Law,  Santagaia  ot  chain. 
iatiy,  Medici,  Ranzani,  Bertoloni,  etc.  Bologna  baa  two  scieadfic 
journals,  **  the  OpuBcoli  Scientifici  e  Letteraj"  and  "  Aansii  di  Storis 
Namralee."  Tbe  students  are  500  or  600;  80,000  books,  4000  MSS. 
The  iHirenity  ef  Perugia,  founded  in  1307,  baa  300  students  and 
3(^000  Tidumee.  Ferrara  bas  300  atudeoia,  and  30,000  voluraaa. 
Sbeerata,  Urbino  and  Camerino  have  SOO  atudenta  each ;  thus  mak- 
ing at  the  7  univeraities  in  the  Papal  State  about  3,600  scudentt. 
There  are  sevetai  colleges  at  Rome.  No  general  systMn  of  elementary 
education  has  been  iatrodnced. 

4.  The  Singdom  <(f  fAe  too  Sicilia.  The  unlreniiy  of  Naples  hag 
1500nudenls,  Palermo  600,  Catania  500;  13  royal  colleges  and  33 
■econdarj  schools  on  tbe  continenr,  and  31  colleges  in  Sicily. 

5.  Tuteamf.  Tuscany,  including  Elba,  has  a  population  of  1,300; 
000.  The  university  of  Siena  has  300  medical  and  100  legal  stu> 
dents.  Tbe  professors  S3,  receive  a  Hiarf  of  600  crowns  each  per 
annum,  be«dea  fees.  The  university  of  Pisa  has  39  profeasora,  and 
800  students.  Every  city  and  consideiiible  town  has  its  academy  of 
Science  and  literature.  Every  commune  has  a  school  or  acboola  for 
elementaiy  instruction. 

6L  Parma  and  Piacmxa.  450,000  population.  The  university  of 
Parma  was  suppressed  In  1631.  A  school  at  Parma  has  400  stu- 
dents and  90,000  books.  One  at  Racenza  baa  13  professors  and  300 
•tudents.  There  aiv  besides,  in  both  governments,  189  sohools  for 
boys,  and  184  for  girls. 

7.  Modtna  and  Matta.  Population  350,000.  Modena,  instead  of 
tbe  university  lately  suppressed,  has  4  schools  of  Law,  1  of  Medicine, 
and  14  other  schools. 

8.  Luccti,  15,000  inhabitants,  bas  a  lyceum  of  28  profcMorsand  180 
Htudenis,a  college  of  60  boarders,  16  Latin  schools  for  boys,  and  sev- 
eral  for  girls. 


Tbe  Rev.  J.  R.  T.  Lleder  of  the  Church  Missionary  Socle^,  who 
has  travelled  extensively  in  Nubia,  says  that  there  is  not  the  least  aim- 
ilarity  between  the  languages  of  tbe  Berbers  of  North  Africa  and  that 
of  the  Berberi  in  Nubia.  Mr.  L.  thinks  that  the  latter  are  wisely  called 
Berberi  by  the  Egyptians  and  Europeans.  That  name  he  suppoaes, 
has  tbe  same  origin  as  tbe  Greek  pag^a^ot.  It  is  regarded  amcwg 
tbemselves  oa  a  nUlmame.  In  Korosco,  Mr.  L.  met  £ve  of  the  repu- 
ted Berbeii,  including  the  son  of  their  Emir,  Ha4|i  Acbmed,  wh» 
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dwelt  Miuth-east  of  ibe  third  cataract  towards  Abjnsinia.  The?  sptJw 
Armbic  tolerably  well,  and  two  of  lh«tn  were  able  to  read.  They  told 
tlie  iniaskinar)!  that  the  Berbera  ere  oiilj  one  tribe  of  a  great  free  na- 
tion, called  the  Busbarin,  and  their  language  the  ErrotaDi.  At  hia  re- 
quest, they  traiulated  the  followiog  words,  which  be  gave  them  in 
Araliic. 


BirUr. 

^fmUa: 

Birt^ 

MiH»- 

God, 

Allajo 

As  in  Arabic 

Fire, 

Neet 

Ika 

Lord, 

Onbama 

Norka 

Balan, 

Hanlana 

Sheibanka 

Father, 

Babai 

Faba 

Light, 

Onur 

As  Id  Arabic 

Mother, 

EotitK 

Enka 

King, 

Hoda 

do. 

Heaven 

Tobrel 

Semmaka 

Name, 

Usum 

Tanpka 

Earth, 

TohBt 

AKtta 

Bread, 

Odara 

Kabakka 

Sun. 

Toin 

Hashakka 

Water, 

Ojam 

Amanka 

The  Nubiana  aver,  ibat  their  present  language  was  not  their  origi- 
na)  one  ;  that  they  adopted  it  from  the  Christians,  who  fbrmerly  in- 
habited ihia  country,  and  so  lost  iheir  own  tongue.  Two  curious 
■words  were  offered  Mr.  L.  On  the  bloile  of  one  was  the  inscription, 
"  Vlvat  Carolus  V.  Roroan.  Imp." ;  on  tbe  other  was  a  coat  of  armi, 
with  tbe  date,  1414. 

INDIA. 

We  find  in  a  late  No.  of  tbe  Oriental  Cbriatian  Bpectntor  a  notice  of 
a  new  Grammar  of  the  MarSlhl  (Mahraita)  language,  by  itie  Rev,  J, 
Stevenaonof  the  Scotiish  Mission  at  Bombay.  It  issiated  lobe  much 
superiour  lo  any  preceding  grammar  of  the  language.  One  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  ii  is  that  which  relates  to  the  notins.  Few 
pereona  can  font)  an  idea  of  the  arbitrary  practice  regarding  them. 
Many  inanimate  nouns  are  masculine  and  feminine,  and  many,  which 
are  ninsculine  and  feminine,  according  to  natural  analogy,  are  made 
neuter.  Such  nouns  as  express  unequivocally  the  same  individual 
object  are  frequently  of  different  genders.  Mr,  Stevenson  has  formed 
three  general  divisions  on  the  subject  1.  Those  derived  from  tbe 
signification.  S.  Those  fttim  the  aigoification  and  termination  combr- 
ned.  3.  Those  JVotn  ibe  termination  alone;  a  division  which  baa 
been  observed  in  some  Sanscrit  grammars.  Great  attention  has  been 
bestowed  on  the  vertis.  On  the  whole,  the  grammar  is  said  to  he,  in 
point  of  usefulDMs  to  the  student  of  Harfttbl  next  to  ifae  dictionary  of 
Capt  Holes  worth. 
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OngxH  o/Ihe  BhtAioi.  From  a  into  treatise  of  A.  W,  Ton  Scblegel, 
wo  have  translated  the  following,  tvbich  ia  the  last  chapter,  and  which 
sums  n|t  the  views  stated  in  the  preceding. 

In  admitting  tba  tthe  affiiratinn  of  languages  jiisrifies  the  conclu- 
■iOD,  (a  conclusion  which,  according  to  my  own  conviction,  will  be 
admitted,  just  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  the  exaniiiialion]  that  a)l 
the  femilies  of  the  earth  sprung  from  the  same  stock,  aud  that  their 
ancevtors  at  a  certain  epoch,  belonged  in  one  nation,  afterwards  divi- 
ded and  subdivided  by  euccessive  emigrationB,  the  question  naturally 
arises,  How  shall  we  ascertain  what  was  the  prirniilve  seat  of  thts  pa- 
rent nation  ?  There  is  not  the  least  probability,  that  the  eniigrations 
which  have  peopled  so  large  a  portion  of  the  globe,  would  have  com- 
menced at  a  southern  extremity,  and  directed  ihemselres  constantly 
to  the  northwest.  E^ery  thing  conspires,  on  the  contrary,  to  show 
that  colonies  diverged,  in  various  directions,  front  a  cetiiral  country. 
On  this  suppoaiiion,  tbe  distances,  which  the  emigrants  would  be 
obliged  to  treverse,  before  they  fixed  on  a  definite  settlement,  would  be 
very  great ;  the  change  of  climate  to  which  they  would  subject  them- 
selves, be  very  severe ;  and  the  greater  numbers  would  emigrate, 
wittiout  doubt,  so  as  to  eflect  an  advautageous  exchange  by  rumours 
of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  mildness  of  tbe  air.  For  this  cen- 
tral seat,  where  should  we  look,  if  not  to  the  interiour  of  the  continent 
of  Am,  in  the  vicinity,  or  on  tbe  east  of  the  Caspian  Sea?  No  ob- 
jection arises  from  the  fact  that  that  country  ii  now  occupied  by  a 
people  of  a  difierent  race.  How  often  has  a  total  change  of  popula- 
tion happened  in  particular  countries?  The  fertile  mother  country, 
Crota  which  so  many  emigrants  bad  dispersed  to  so  great  a  distance, 
would  gradually  become  a  desert,  precisely  for  the  same  reason. 
Neither  is  it  a  valid  objection,  that  a  number  of  deserts  intervene  in 
the  fertile  and  delightful  portions  of  Tranaoxiann.  It  is  probable,  that 
aince  the  commencement  of  history,  the  nature  of  the  ciunrry  has  un- 
dergone a  change,  having  once  been  more  eullivaled  and  populous. 
Many  travellere  bare  observed  the  drying  up  of  the  waters,  which  fr>r- 
Rieily  fertilized  these  tracts,  Tbe  more  ancient  testimoniesshow  that 
Bactria  once  stood  at  the  height  of  civilization.  According  to  my 
hypothesis,  the  ancestora  of  tbe  Persians  and  of  the  Hindoos,  migra- 
ted to  tbe  south-west  and  the  soutb-eaat ;  the  European  colonists  to- 
wards the  west  and  north. 

Tbe  opinion  of  Tacitus  that  the  raoraancient  migrations  were  fl:om 
beyond  the  sea,  is  both  opposed  to  reason  and  history.  The  passage 
over  sea  from  distant  countries,  would  require  a  great  number  of  ves- 
sels,«n  abundance  of  provisions,  and,  in  a  word,  such  various  prepa- 
rations, as .  would  indicate  a  high  perfection  in  the  arts.  It  is  clear 
that  the  great  historian  had  his  eye  only  on  the  maritime  colonies  of 
the  Greeks  and  Ffaenicians.  But  these  colonies,  comparatively  mod- 
em, are  by  no  meuia  to  be  brought  into  lb«  aocouot,  when  the  que*- 
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lioD  ia  rMpootJDg  the  primitive  pc^ulAtionof  a  gnmt  continoiK.  WM« 
•eu  oppoM  an  ioviocible  oliettcle  to  the  ii]igrati<»)i  of  ■  people,  who 
coming  from  the  iuteriour  are  entirely  ignorant  of  navigatioo.  Btit 
seas  both  the  Bmsller  aad  the  larger,  sprinkled  over  with  islands,  could 
be  navigBted,  and  had  beeti  by  a  people,  who,  flcquatnted  with  the  lea, 
had  made  their  first  atteropL  In  like  maaner,  the  great  riren  bad 
been  paved,  for  a  thousand  years  before  the  iiiveDlion  of  hridgu. 

Accordingly,  1  think  that  the  people  in  their  migrations  from  A>i> 
towards  Europe,  took  two  great  routes ;  one  division  an  inland  course 
lar  to  the  north  of  the  Black  sea ;  tha  other,  entering  the  passages  to 
the  tes,  traversed  Ana  Hraor,  along  the  Aegean  to  the  HellespoDt, 
Thrace,  lUyria,  and  the  AiMatic.  Beyond  a  doubt,  it  waa  in  this  way, 
that  Greece  and  Italy  received  their  colonies.  We  have  good  rmson 
to  think  that  multitudes  stopped  in  Asia  Minor;  others  established 
tbenuelvee  to  the  north  of  Greece,  appertainingjo  the  same  Pelaspe 
fkmily.  The  Greek  language  came  into  universal  use  in  the  coun~ 
iriea  over  which  the  conquesia  of  AJetander  tha  Great  extended ;  It 
thuB  had  the  effect  to  obliterate  the  native  dialects.  Bat  certain  vea- 
tiges  of  the  Phrygian,  Lycian,  and  other  languages,  the  repetition  of 
certain  geographical  terms,  concurring  with  mythological  traditions, 
and  testimonies  from  Homer,  all  confirm  this  conjecture. 

The  other  route  served  to  people  the  nonh  of  Europe.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  Leitique  tribes  were  among  ihe  number  of  the 
more  ancient  inhabitant!,  and  that  they  left  Asia  before  the  Germans, 
who,  at  the  time  of  JuUua  Caesar  had  establiabed  ibemsdvea  on  the 
Rhine,  in  then  unknown  regions.  Since  the  period  of  history,  as  wall 
as  in  earlier  times,  the  steppes  of  the  Don  and  the  Wolga,  the  im- 
menae  plains  of  the  Ukraine,  and  the  territories,  which  border  on  the 
Lower  Danube,  afforded  a  passage  to  ibe  wandering  hordes,  who, 
ih)m  time  to  time,  poured  out  from  the  deptfaaof  Asia  to  lay  waste 
the  West  and  the  South.  Thus  came  the  Cimmerians,  Scythian^ 
Huns,  Avari,  Hungarians  or  Maggari,  and  tha  Mongols.  The  greater 
part  of  these  hordes  did  not  belong  to  the  Caucasian  race,  which  will 
cause  ua  to  look  for  their  present  country,  east  of  Bactrio,  in  Chiness 
Tartary.  These  sudden  ioundationH  of  iMrUuiaiM,  these  devastating 
conquests,  never  could  end  in  a  permanent  settlement.  Snch  are  sig- 
nally distinguished  fhtm  the  emigrations  of  an  Bgricultuial  people, 
who,  at  once,  clear  up  the  soil,  and  transform  the  savage  dcaert  in- 
to a  terreatrial  paradise. 

Hence  we  do  not  see  that  languages  in  themselves  supply  the 
means  of  defining  correctly  the  genealogical  tree  of  nations,  and  of  de- 
termining the  degiveof  relationship  to  the  parent  But  the  affinldea 
between  nmilar  languages,  examined  in  detail,  will  dtraotl;  tend  to  lay 
open  the  traditions,  tbe  notioDs,  and  the  usefbl  arts  which  the  colon* 
iats  carried  with  them  from  their  nuive  countiy  to  their  new  habiia- 
tiona ;  and  they  will  aerve  lo  ravcol  new  l^gtri  in  lite  eainiB«nMn«ot 
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INDIAN  aucbipblago. 
Mr.  Abeel,  !n  hU  recent  work  on  South  Eastera  Asia,  gives  the 
fbllowiag  tiocount  of  the  luiguagea  spokeo  at  the  Celebes.  The  moat 
prominent  nations  are  the  Bngis  and  Macaaaar  or  Mengaaar  tribes- 
They  qwak  different  languai^,  or  more  properly  different  dialeeta  of 
the  tame.  The  language  of  Goaor  Macassar  is  peculiarly  softandeasy 
of  BCiiuisitioD,  but  not  ao  copious  as  the  Bups ;  the  latter  having  em- 
bodied in  their  vocabulary  a  greater  number  of  foreign  nords.  Tbo 
littiwy  oomporftlons  in  both  are  numerous.  They  conain  principal- 
ly of  hinoricatdelwls,  written  since  the  introduction  of  Mohammedan- 
inn,  in  the  early  port  of  the  16th  century  ;  traditions  of  more  early 
times,  romances,  poetical  compositions  of  love,  war,  and  the  chase. 
They  have  a  parapbraae  of  the  Konn,  and  several  works  translated, 
oioat  probably  ttora  the  Jayaneae  and  Arabic ;  and  particular  Mate 
records  in  pubKc  events,  as  they  occur. 

NEW     ZEALAND. 

The  Rev.  W.  Williams,  an  English  mleeionary  at  these  Islands, 
statee  that  the  Ungunfce  will  be  found  safficienily  copious  to  make  a 
_  good  tranalation  attainable.  The  vocabulsry  will  contain  st  leaat 
13,000  words,  not  made  up  by  a  medley  of  common  snd  proper  names, 
BB  in  Kendal's  Vocabulsry,  but  merely  of  those  words,  which  ou^tto 
find  a  place  in  a  dictionary.  The  language  will  be  found  to  possess 
much  beauty.  It  contains  no  guttural  sounds ;  and  as  every  syllable 
terminates  with  a  vowel,  it  has  a  softneas  and  harmony  of  expreasioa 
which  cannot  well  be  surpassed.  Luke's  gospel,  a  part  of  John's,  tho 
Epistles  to  the  Romans,  Galatinns,  Epbesiana,  Pfailippians,  and  Colo*- 
■ians  hare  been  translated. 

VENEZDXLA. 

'  The  following  very  important  law  was  passed  t^  the  government 
of  Venezuela,  at  Caisccas,  on  the  17th  of  February,  1834.  "The  Sen- 
au  and  Assembly  of  Venezuela,  assembled  in  Congress,  considering 
1.  That  our  constitution,  by  its  act  318,  tnviles  foreigners  of  wbatover 
country  to  settle  in  Venezuela ;  and  2.  That  religious  liberty  is  an  es- 
sential part  of  civil  liberty,  which  the  same  constitution  insures  to  the 
native  Venezuelan,  and  to  forelgneis  resident  In  our  republic ;  de- 
olare  in  a  Eongle  act,  that  liberty  of  worship  is  not  prohibited  in  Vene- 
Kuela."  Shortly  after.  Dr.  Cirieridge,  the  Engli^  bishop  of  Barba- 
does,  ooasecreted,  in  the  presence  of  the  principal  men  of  Coieeeaa, 
«  cburch  and  bui7ing.ground,  for  the  use  of  the  English  reaideats. 
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WEST  IKDIEI. 
Vary  reeaot  accoaot*  from  the  W«at  Indiei  corrobonta  tha  hop«*  which  w*  vanlarsd 
la  aipreta  il  tlis  concluaioo  of  the  arlicia  on  the  Weil  Indiei  in  i  precading  page  of 
thii  nomber.  The  partial  diiafiecliDii  tell  to  Iha  new  ■jilsm,  ia  rapidly  remoTiDg.  The 
firit  of  Augmt  wa«  i>liierT«d  ■■  a  daj  o(  hQmble  IhtiikaEiving  and  of  aolemn  prajer. 
Several  ol'  ilie  gOTetnoura  isaaed  prooiaraationa  calling  on  the  people  to  hiUoir  ihe  d>j 
b;  religinaa  obaartaacea.  Mr.  TfaoDiaoD,  agent  of  Ihe  Britiab  and  Foreign  Bible  Socie- 
tj,  writing  from  Jaraiica,  >aya,  "  wa  have  bad  aciicelj  &D  untoward  occarrence.  Then 
ia  a  Tery  good  eeneral  feeling  among  Ihe  planlera,  reapecting  Ihe  changes  in  opera- 
tion." On  the  3d,  Jamaica  wilneeeed  a  much  more  peaceful  Sabbath  than  ever  before, 
Sunday  mnikele  no  Innger  exiaiing.  Very  decisive  Infurmalion  of  s  gimilar  kind  haa 
alao  been  received  from  Ihe  Bermudaa,  St.  Kltl's,  Tortola,  and  Anligua.  The  oi^ hi  of 
ihe  SIstof  July  waa  indeed  one  long  lo  he  remembered.  Moel  inlsreeting  rehgioiu 
aarvicea  ware  held  in  many  plocea  at  midnight,  commsncing  at  the  moment  alaTerj 
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ARTICLE  r. 

On  the  discsepanct  between  the  Sabeluah  and  Atha- 
hasian  method  oe  bxpbxsentim6  tbi  docthinx  or  the 
Tbinitt. 

8 

INTRODUCTION  BT  THE  TKAVBLATOK. 

[The  individual  aboTe  named  as  the  author  of  a  comparison 
between  the  Sabellian  and  Athanadan  Creeds,  was  beyond  all 
doubt  one  of  tbe  most  distinguished  men  in  the  walks  of  theo- 
k^ical  and  philosophical  literatnre,  which  Gcomany  has  of  late 
years,  or  even  perhaps  at  any  time,  presented  to  the  notice  of 
the  pubhc.  His  acquisitions,  although  exceedingly  varied,  and 
extending  not  only  to  the  science  and  history  ofChristiaD  doc- 
trine, but  also  to  the  whole  round  of  ancient  philosophy,  particu- 
larly the  Platonic,  as.  well  as  to  much  of  the  wide  circle  of  La- 
tm  and  Greek  phiblogy,  were,  in  every  department  where  he 
extended  them,  original  and  profound.  He  was  one  of  the  few 
men,  who  always  thought  and  was  able  to  think  for  himaelf; 
and  consequently  he  was  never  a  mere  copyist  or  retailer  of 
other  men's  opinions.  Yet,  as  a  general  thmg,  he  does  not  ap- 
pear to  hare  given  way  to  the  temptations  which  naturally  beset 
a  mind  of  this  cast,  and  scdicit  it  to  indulge  in  singular  and  es- 
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ceenre  speculatloiis,  at  the  expODse  of  sober  reason  and  sound 
judgment ;  a  characteristic  which  may,  with  much  justice,  be 
predicated  of  many  distinguiahed  writers  m  Gennany,  especially 
of  many  who  have  been  conversant  with  philosophy  aud  sacrra 
criticism. 

That  the  cast  of  Schleiennacber's  mind  was  philosophic  and 
speculative,  will  be  admitted  fully  by  his  wannest  admirers,  and 
is  indeed  plaia  enough.  That  he  undertook,  in  his  leisurebours, 
to  translate  and  briefly  to  comment  upon  Plato's  works ;  and 
this  from  pure  love  of  such  study  as  the  works  of  this  disbn- 
guished  philosopher  invited  him  to  engage  in ;  of  itself  evinces  a 
cast  of  mind  in  love  with  tenuous  and  refined  speculation.  The 
masterly  version  which  he  produced,  in  the  course  of  his  PU- 
tonic  studies,  has  scarcely  a  parallel  among  modem  translations 
of  the  ancient  writers ;  so  deeply  did  he  drink  in  of  the  spirit  of 
his  favourite  author,  so  thoroughly  did  he  penetrate  the  deepest 
recesses  of  bis  meaning,  and  such  an  admirable  power  did  he 
possess  of  transferring  the  original,  body  and  soul,  into  his  own 
vernacular  language — a  language  which,  of  all  those  now  spoken 
in  Europe,  seems  to  be  the  most  capable  of  fully  expresang  the 
force  of  Plato's  original  dictiou.  How  weak,  how  diluted,  how 
petit  maitre  like,  for  example,  does  the  prince  of  Grecian  phi- 
losophers appear,  in  the  hands  and  in  the  vernacular  of  the 
French  philosopher  Cousin  !  How  contemptible  even,  in  those 
of  the  English  Taylor !  which,  however,  is  more  the  fault  of 
the  translator  than  of  the  language. 

The  printed  works  of  ScUeiermacher,  with  the  exception  of 
his  version  of  Plato,  are  not  numerous.  His  principal  one  is 
his  GlaubensJekre  or  Ckrislliche  Olaube,  i.  e.  System  of  Chrit- 
tian  Faith  or  Doctrine,  to  which  he  adverts  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  following  Essay.  There,  from  beginning  to  end, 
the  intelligent  and  critical  reader  will  find  striking  and  original 
thoughts ;  worthy  in  general  at  least  of  being  exammed  and 
weigbed,  if  they  are  not  entided  to  reception.  If  however  I 
might  venture  a  single  remark  upon  this  book  as  a  whole,  I 
should  say,  that  the  author  has  aimed  too  much  at  system  and 
theoratical  perfection  of  orderly  and  logical  analyns  and  devel- 
opntent.  That  he  is  connstent  with  himself ;  that  he  carries 
through  what  he  begins ;  and  that  his  mind,  granting  him  his 
premises,'  never  falters  as  to  logical  deduction ;  will  bo  conce- 
ded, I  think,  by  all  who  read  and  well  undersUnd  him.  That 
he  pursues  his  own  way,  independent  of  every  preceding  dis- 
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cusaoo,  and  of  every  authority  except  what  he  deems  to  be 
reasoD  and  Scripture,  will  be  doubted  bj  do  impartial  reader. 
That  his  thoughts  are  powerful,  acute,  deep,  learned,  striking, 
worthy  of  much  exammalion  and  reflection,  will  be  as  little 
doubted  by  any  except  hasty  and  superScial  readers.  Every 
where  the  grasp  of  a  mighty  mind,  in  search  of  a  resting  place 
among  the  simple  and  systematic  elements  of  truth,  appears  up- 
on the  very  face  of  his  disquisitions.  If  he  has  failed,  and  in 
some  respects  it  is  my  full  conviction  that  he  has,  it  seenis  to  be 
owing,  at  least  in  part,  to  his  too  great  love  of  perfect  philo- 
sophical and  ^eorettcal  system.  In  attaining  to  this,  he  ap- 
pears occasionally  to  have  ieit  out  of  sight  Eome  of  the  plain  and 
practical  declarations  of  the  Scriptures.  This  we  shall  have 
occasion  faereaAer  to  notice,  in  respect  to  some  of  his  specula- 
tions with  regard  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity. 

As  a  whole,  his  Syttem  of  Chritttan  Faith  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  adapted  to  common  use.  The  speculative  parts  of  it, 
wbicb  even'  where  abound,  are  beyond  the  reach  of  common 
readers,  who  can  attain  only  to  an  imperfect  understanding  of 
the  views  which  be  means  to  present.  One  reason  of  this  is, 
that  be  supposes  a  great  deal  of  VorkentUnisae  (preparatory 
knowledge)  in  his  readers ;  and  this,  in  respect  to  a  great  varie- 
^  of  subjects.  Indeed  the  reading  of  his  System  in  an  intelli- 
gent way  requires  so  much  of  this,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  sup- 
posed his  book  will  ever  become  popular,  in  the  usual  sense  of 
this  word. 

When  I  read  a  book  of  this  cast,  I  feel  myself  spontaneously 
moved  to  ask  the  question  :  Can  this  be  Chmtianity  in  its  sim- 
ple elements — a  religion  beyond  all  doubt  designed  for  "  every 
kindred  and  tongue  and  people  and  nation  V  I  am  constrain- 
ed to  answer  this  question  in  the  negative.  A  religion  designed 
by  Heaven  for  all,  must  be  intelligible  to  all,  so  far  as  it  is  to 
profit  them.  They  cannot  be  profited  by  what  they  cannot 
understand.  Does  the  System  of  Scbleiermacher  develope 
such  a  religion  ?  I  cannot  think  it  does.  1  do  not  mean  to  say, 
that  the  elements,  the  great  and  essential  truths,  of  reli^on  are 
not  ccmtained  in  his  system.  On  the  contrary,  I  fully  believe 
that  they  are.  But  what  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  the  worid  at 
large  are  shot  out  irom  them,  by  reason  of  their  bemg  removed 
to  a  region  so  elevated  and  speculative  that  but  few  minds  can 
attain  to  them. 

1  will  not  say,  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  write  such  books.     1  am 
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far  from  b^«rbg  tbis.  But  thiu  much  we  xmj  sty,  viz.  that 
it  is  of  Httle  dirtet  use  for  the  great  mass  of  readers.  Still,  as 
philosophy  so  Darned  has  endearoured,  Id  b  thousand  ways,  to 
embarrass  reli^ua  truth,  and  to  represent  it  as  unreasonable 
■nd  indefensible  <»i  the  ground  of  ailment  and  logic,  it  is  of 
serious  momeDl,  at  times,  to  shew  that  philosophy,  in  its  legid- 
mate  and  proper  use,  can  never  be  made  to  bear  witness  against 
Cbristiani^.  In  this  respect  such  e3brts  as  those  of  Schleier- 
macher  may  find  a  satisfactory  apology. 

The  influence  which  some  of  his  expositions  and  defences  of 
diriue  truth  may  have,  on  those  intelligent  readers  who  peruse 
and  understand  them,  maybe  tm^trecffyof  great  use  even  to  the 
muldtude.  If  the  teachers  of  religion  are  rendered  more  en- 
lightened by  this  perusal,  and  become  better  instructed  as  to 
some  highly  important  points  of  Christian  doctrine,  then  may 
those  committed  to  their  care  and  instructiffli  as  to  things  per- 
tuning  to  religion,  reap  the  beneGt,  though  in  an  indirect  way, 
of  such  works  as  those  which  Schleiermsctaer  has  left  behind 
him.  One  may  say  of  him :  Uhi  bene  nemo  melitu ;  uid  even 
'  where  we  feel  compelled  to  dissent  from  him,  we  are  almost 
sure  to  get  the  best  arguments  that  can  be  adduced  against  the 
Ofunions  which  we  espouse ;  a  privilege  which  all  are  not  willing 
to  accept  with  any  thankfulness,  and  of  which,  it  may  truly  be 
said,  only  a  moderate  number  are  skilled  in  making  a  right 
use. 

With  regard  to  Scfaleiermacber's  views  as  a  Trinitarian,  1 
can  truly  say,  that  I  have  met  with  scarcely  any  writer,  ancient 
or  modem,  who  appears  to  have  a  deeper  conviction  of,  or  more 
hearty  belief  in,  the  doctrine  of  the  real  Godhead  of  Father,  Scm, 
and  Holy  Spirit.  This  is  the  basb,  on  which  the  whole  supet^ 
structure  of  his  Christian  system  rests.  No  where  can  be  found 
a  writer  more  entirely  alien  from  the  views  and  speculaiiotis  of 
Arians  and  Socinians ;  no  where  one  who  appears  to  contend 
more  with  hia  whole  heart  and  soul  for  the  proper,  true,  su- 
preme Divinity  of  his  Lord  and  Saviour.  God  manifat  in  tie 
jieth  seems  to  be  inscribed,  in  his  view,  on  every  great  truth  of 
the  gospel,  and  to  enter  as  a  necessary  ingredient  into  the  com- 
position of  its  essential  nature. 

Yet  Schleiermacher  was  not  made  a  Trinitarian  by  Creeds 
nd  ConfessioDs.  Neither  the  Nicene  or  Athaoasian' Symbd, 
nor  any  succeeding  formula  of  Trinitarian  doctrine  built  on  this, 
appears  to  have  had  any  influence  in  the  formation  of  his  views. 
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From  the  Scnpturea,  and  from  ugutnanta  flowing,  as  he  believ- 
ed, out  of  Scriptural  premises,  be  became,  and  lived,  and  died, 
a  hearty  aud  constant  believer  in  the  one  living  and  true  God, 
revealed  to  us  as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  Not  content 
with  receiving  the  formulas  of  ancient  or  of  modern  times,  as 
the  dictates  of  inspiration  in  regard  to  Ujis  awful  and  important 
subject ;  and  unwilling  to  occupy  his  time  merely  in  arranging, 
illustrating,  and  defending  the  dicta  of  Councils,  assembled  in 
the  heat  of  controversy  to  put  down  one  party  and  set  up  anoth- 
er ;  he  ventured  to  tread  the  same  ground  that  such  Councils 
themselves  claimed  the  right  of  treating,  and  to  survey  it  anew 
with  his  own  eyes,  and  inquire,  whether,  in  the  vehemence  of 
dispute  and  in  the  midst  of  philosophical  mists,  the  former  sur- 
vey had  been  in  all  respects  made  with  thorough  and  exact  skill 
and  care,  and  whether  a  report  of  it  in  all  respects  iuteUigible 
and  consistent  had  been  made  out. 

The  resuh  of  such  a  survey  on  his  pan— of  an  examination 
conducted  by  a  mind  so  powerfiil ;  a  mind  also  deeply  imbued 
with  reverence  to  its  Saviour  and  its  God,  gifted  with  the  high- 
est degree  of  acuteneas,  and  enligbtCHed  by  almost  all  the  radi- 
ance which  ancient  or  modem  luminaries  have  shed  abroad  ;  by 
a  nund  so  independent  and  feariess,  yet  connected  with  a  de- 
meanor that  was  remarkably  unassuming — such  a  result  the 
readers  of  this  work  will  surely  be  curious  to  see.  And  this  is 
what  I  propose  to  present  them  with,  on  the  present  occa^on. 

The  author  himself  sutes,  near  the  beginning  of  the  following 
Essay,  that  it  is  to  be  con^dered  as  a  sequel  of  what  he  had 
before  ptiblished  in  ^  190  of  his  GhubentUhre,  on  the  subject 
of  the  Trinity.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  in  order  to  give  the 
reader  a  view  in  any  good  measure  complete  of  Scbleiermacher's 
sentiments  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity,  that  he  should  first  be 
presented  with  those  views,  to  which  the  following  prmcipal 
piece  is  intended  as  a  sequel,  and  also  as  a  vindication.  Ttus 
can  in  no  way  be  done  so  well,  as  by  translating  the  origbal 
•ectioa  to  which  he  refers,  as  the  ground-work  on  which  he 
builds  the  superstructure  exhibited  in  the  comparative  view  that 
follows. 

AJier  defending  in  various  places,  in  the  most  explidt  manner 
and  with  great  ability,  the  doctrine  of  the  Godhead  of  the  Son 
and  E^rit,  and  shewing  that  such  a  development  of  the  Deity 
u  demaitded  by  our  moral  wants  as  sinners,  m  order  that  we  may 
obtain  peace  and  sanctificuicai ;  he  ccmcludes  his  book  by  tlw 
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fotlowiog  remarkabtfl  proposition,  and  still  raore  remarkable  il- 
lustralioa  and  conGrmation  of  it. 

^  190.  {Glaubemlekre). 

"  That  the  doctrine  [of  the  Trinitr]  may  entirely  ecrretpond 
vnth  thatpiout  fedifig  of  which  Chriitiani  are  cotuctout  and 
wMeh  acknowUdget  a  higher  nature,  even  that  which  is 
TBULT  AND  PBOPERLT  DiviETX,  m  Chrttt  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  three  Pertons  of  the  Godhead  misT  be  placed  ok  a  pek- 
FECT  EQUALITY.  3%u,  (dlkovgk  every  where  and  at  all  tima 
demanded,  has  not  been  done  by  any  of  the  [public]  yon»u/(U  cf 
the  cAurchet." 

llJuiInlicii  lad  CooBniutHn. 

"  (1)  It  is  quite  plaia,  that  the  declaration  which  asserts  that 
'  the  three  persons  of  the  Godhead  are  equal  in  substance,  pow- 
er, and  glorj','  is  of  itself  an  unsatis&ctory  and  insufficient  ex- 
planation. In  its  origin  it  was  deigned  only^  to  oppose,  in  a  po- 
lemic way,  those  representations  in  which  the  super-human  in 
Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit  was  attributed  to  some  being  subor- 
dinate lo  the  Godhead  ;  and  so  far  as  this  opposition  to  such 
view  goes,  it  is  sufficiently  definitive.  But  after  all,  nothing 
more  is  done  by  this  than  to  repel  the  idea  of  inequality. 

"If  now,  on  the  other  hand,  something  potUive  is  to  be 
taught  by  any  particular  declaration,  this  rule  may  be  safely 
laid  down  in  respect  to  such  declaratioii,  viz.,  that  in  represent- 
ing the  dJBtiaction  between  the  three  persons,  nothing  is  admis- 
sible which  will  convey  the  idea  of  an  inequality  between  them. 
This  requisition  can  never  be  fulfilled,  unless  the  dblinction  be- 
tween the  persons  is  so  defined,  as  not  in  any  way  to  infiinge 
upon  their  perfect  equality  ;  which  is  what  has  not  hitherto  been 
accomplished  by  any  of  the  Symbols  in  common  use. 

"  Let  us  examine  the  fundamental  points  in  the  represenu- 
tions  of  the  Athanasian  Symbol.  The  Father  and  the  Son  are 
said  to  be  distingubhed  by  the  fact,  that  the  Father  is  eternally 
unbegotten,  [i.  e.  has  eternal  dyintjaia]  ;  the  Son  is  from  all 
eternity  begotten,  but  never  begets. 

"  Now  one  may  represent  eternal  generation  to  be  as  remote 
as  possU>le  from  all  temporary  and  organic  generation,  yet  there 
remains  one  idea,  after  all,  which  never  can  be  removed  from 
this  view  of  the  sul^t ;  uid  this  is,  that  tbe  relation  ofdtpen- 
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dence  is  of  necessity  conveyed  by  such  modes  of  expression. 
Now  if  the  Father  bas  from  eternity  exerted  his  power  to  beget 
the  Son ;  anii  the  Son  has  never  exerted  a  power  to  beget  any 

SersoR  of  the  Godhead,  (which  of  itself  seems  to  make  a  great 
issirailarity  between  the  first  and  second  persons  of  the  God- 
head) ;  and  moreover,  if  there  is  no  relation  of  dependeoce  be- 
tween the  Son  and  another  person  of  the  Godhead,  which  can 
serve  as  an  equivalent  for  the  relation  of  dependence  that  exists 
between  the  Father  and  Son ;  then  does  it  seem  plainly  to  fol- 
low, that  the  power  of  the  Father  b  greater  than  that  of  the  Son, 
and  the  glory  which  the  Father  has  in  respect  to  the  Son,  must 
be  grater  than  the  glory  which  the  Son  has  in  respect  to  the 
FaSer. 

"  The  same  must  be  true,  also,  m  respect  to  the  Spirit ;  and 
this,  whether  we  assume  (with  the  Greek  church),  that  he  prt^ 
ceeds  trom  the  Father  only,  or  (with  the  Latin  one)  that  be 
proceeds  both  from  tbe  Father  and  the  Son.  In  the  last  case, 
the  Son  is  supposed  to  have  only  one  incapacity,  compared  with 
the  Father,  [viz.  that  of  not  begetting']  ;  in  the  former  fi,  e. 
where  the  Spirit  is  said  to  proceed  from  the  Father  only],  he 
has  a  double  iocapacity,  [viz.  that  of  not  begetdng,  and  that  of 
not  causing  the  procession  of  the  Spirit],  in  case  nothing  pro- 
ceeds from  him  and  be  begets  nothing.  At  all  events,  the 
Spirit  must  be  supposed  to  have  this  two-fold  incapacity,  [for 
he  neither  begets  nor  causes  procession] ;  and  he  is  moreover 
in  a  relation  of  dependence,  for  the  proceeding  from,  or  tbe  be- 
ing breathed  forth,  necessarily  implies  a  relation  of  dependence, 
as  well  as  the  being  begotten.  It  is  moreover  a  dependence 
difierent  from  that  which  belongs  to  the  Grst  and  second  persons 
of  the  Godhead  ;  although  no  one  indeed  can  tell  what  it  is  in 
itself,  or  how  it  difiers  from  the  being  begotten. 

"  On  the  ground  of  tbe  Latb  church,  the  Spirit  is  dependent 
on  the  Father  and  the  Son ;  and  in  this  case  the  Son  has  one 
capacity  in  common  with  the  Father,  [viz.  that  of  causing  pro- 
cession of  tbe  Spirit]  ;  and  in  this  respect  be  has  a  pre-eminence 
over  tbe  Holy  Gbosu  On  the  ground  of  tbe  Greek  church, 
the  Spirit  depends  oa]y  on  the  Father,  and  is  then  in  this  re- 
spect like  to  tbe  Son,  inasmuch  as  the  one  is  begotten  by  the 
Father,  and  tbe  other  proceeds  from  him. 

"  On  each  and  every  ground  of  this  kind,  the  Father  bas  pre- 
eminence over  the  other  two  persons ;  and  the  only  question 
disputable  is,  whether  the  second  and  third  persons  are  altc^etb- 
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er  alike  and  equal  in  their  commoa  subordioBtioD  to  the  Father, 
or  whether  there  is  subordination  also  between  the  second  and 
the  third. 

"  The  canon  then  which  requires  such  a  representalion  of  the 
persons  in  the  Trinity,  at  mil  not  make  them  in  any  raped 
ttnequal,  is  not  answered  by  such  modes  of  representation  as 
these. 

(S)  "  The  same  proportion,  [viz.  that  the  common  modes  of 
representation  have  hitnerto  been  imperfect],  may  be  made  out 
in  another  way,  by  a  consideration  of  the  usual  manner  in  which 
the  subject  of  the  Trinity  has  been  treated.  When  proof  has 
been  required  in  particular,  with  respect  either  to  the  attributes 
or  the  active  powers  of  any  particular  person  of  the  Trinity,  the 
matter  is  almost  exclusive^  managed  in  the  following  way  ;  viz., 
nearly  every  one  of  the  strictly  d(^niati«  theologians  produces 
hts  proofs  rejecting  the  Son  and  the  Spirit ;  but  in  respect  to 
the  Father,  the  whole  maUer  is  taken  for  granted,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  proof  is  deemed  superfiuous.  If  now  the  idea  of  a 
.perfect  equality  among  the  persons  of  the  Godhead  lay  at  the 
basis  of  their  scheme  of  doctrine,  and  a  dependence  of  the  Son 
upon  the  Father  were  not  regarded  as  really  implied  by  the 
very  nature  of  their  respective  designadons ;  then  the  proof  re- 
specting the  first  person  would  be  lelt  to  be  as  necessary  as  that 
respecting  the  other  persons ;  and  it  would  no  iBOTe  be  attumed 
in  the  one  case,  than  in  the  other.  Nay,  (me  might  as  well  be- 
^n  with  the  second  or  third  person,  in  the  argument,  as  with 
the  first,  and  say  :  Because  this  or  this  is  clear  and  certain  re- 
specting the  second  or  third  person,  therefore  it  must  be  true  of 
the  first,  inasmuch  as  they  stand  on  the  relative  footing  of  per- 
fect equality. 

"  Such  a  course,,  however,  no  dogmatic  theologian  takes ; 
and  by  this  uniformity  of  procedure,  as  to  the  method  of  treat- 
ing this  subject,  it  becomes  perfectly  plain  that  ttpreferenee  is 
tacitly  conceded  to  the  first  person. 

"  But  further ;  it  is  usual  to  treat  of  the  being  and  attributes 
of  Grod  in  and  by  themselves,  before  the  Trinity  is  taken  into 
con^deration ;  and  having  so  done,  writeis  appeal  to  what  they 
have  said  of  God  simply  considered,  as  self-evidently  belonging 
to  the  Father,  while  at  the  same  time  they  enter  into  a  course 
of  argument  in  order  to  prove  thai  the  tame  being  and  attributes 
belong  to  the  Son  and  Spirit.  Thus  they  tacitly  and  of  course 
admit,  that  all  which  belongsto  the  Godhead  ^mply  considered. 
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bekxigt  of  course  to  the  Father ;  aod  in  so  treating  the  matter 
they  shew,  that  (as  they  consider  the  subject)  tlie  Father  does 
himself  coQStitute  theUeily  or  Jtfoyas  of  tbe  Godhead,  and  the 
expressions  M>rits  or  MQvuQilti  and  Father,  are  alu^ether 
equivalent. 

"  This  method  of  representation,  though  not  in  tbe  way  of 
intention  yet  in  reality,  falls  back  upon  and  altogether  accords 
with  Origen's  avowal,  that  the  Father  only  is  really  and  simply 
God  ;  while  tbe  Son  and  Spirit  are  God  merely  because  they 
participate  in  the  divine  Being.*  I  am  aware  thai  this  mode 
of  representatioD  was  spumed  at  by  tbe  orthodox  party  in  gen- 
eral of  theologians  in  after  bmes.  Yet  after  all,  the  very  same 
sentiment  did  secretly  insbuate  itself  into  all  their  modes  of 
representauon,  and  lies  at  the  ver}-  basis  of  them. 

"  To  tbe  like  result  should  we  come,  if  we  should  now  make 
comparison  of,  and  should  subject  to  thorough  criticism,  the  phi- 
losopbical  modes  of  representing  the  Trinity  in  ancient  and  in 
later  times;  or  if  we  should  attentively  examine  the  distinction 
made  between  God  concealed  and  God  revealed,  a  distinction 
often  attempted,  but  not  always  in  tbe  same  way.  But  this 
could  be  accompUsbed  only  by  a  full  and  detailed  illustration  of 
tbe  whole  history  and  state  of  the  doctrine  under  consideratioa  ; 
which  present  circumstances  do  not  permit  me  to  ^ve." 


*'  If  the  remarks  already  made  are  well  founded,  then  does  it 
follow,  that  the  true  method  of  representing  tbe  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  has  nut  yet  been  hit  upon  or  achieved  in  the  commoo 
Symbols.  It  still  remains,  according  to  the  tenor  of  these  Sym- 
bols and  the  hooks  of  theology,  in  a  state  of  oscillation  between 
subordination  and  equality  on  tbe  one  hand,  and  on  the  btber 
between  Tritheism  and  such  a  Unitarian  view  as  is  inconsistent 
with  the  appropriate  honours  due  to  the  Redeemer,  or  with  con- 
fident trust' In  the  eternal  efGcacy  of  his  redemption. 

"  It  may  appear  strange  indeed,  while  so  many  other  doc- 

•  Am69tos  o  &$6t  ttnt . . .  nav  Si  to  iro^ii  lo  avTodatt  /ttoz^  i^t 
iMirov  9toniT0i  Stonoioviitror,  x.  t.  1.  [Ood  (tbe  Father)  is  very  God  ; 
but  every  thing  el«3  besideH  ihia  very  God  is  made  divine  by  becom- 
ing partaker  of  his  Divinity].  Comm.  in  Joban.  IV.  p.  SO.  ed.  Ruell. 
Here  the  connection  seta  it  beyond  doubt,  tbat  by  aino&w  ii  meant 
Ihe  Fadtr.     Coinp.  Priocip.  I.  p-  62,  ed.  Rueil. 
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trines  of  relinoo  wbich  came  later  under  discusakni  than  the  doi>- 
trine  of  the  Trinitj  should  have  been  fullj  and  sadsfactonlr  de- 
veloped and  defined,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  was 
ODe  of  the  very  earliest  that  was  brought  into  discussioD,  thoidd 
etUl  remain  inrested  with  an  imperfect  and  unsatiifactoiy  cos- 
tume. In  the  mean  time  it  should  be  remarked,  that  in  the  con- 
■ideratioD  and  represoitaticm  of  this  doctrine,  the  wants  of  otnr 
moral  nature  have  not  been  duly  regarded ;  nor  hare  they  been 
made  a  basis  to  build  upon,  in  respect  to  this  doctrine,  as  they 
(or  the  most  part  were  m  respect  to  other  Christian  doctrines  in 
general ;  which  was  greatly  to  their  advantage.  The  import 
tance  of  the  doctrine  in  itself,  and  also  as  compared  with  other 
doctrines,  seems  to  have  contributed  to  prevent  a  different  view 
of  it  from  being  taken. 

"  Here  ntweorer  was  abundant  room  lor  polemic  iseal  and 
party  spirit,  in  respect  to  the  extermdi  of  doctrine,  to  put  ibrtb 
their  full  exercise ;  and  how  easy  it  is  to  fall  into  mistakes  in 
such  circumstances,  every  one  must  know.  In  such  a  slate  of 
things,  moreover,  every  new  oscillation  would  create  a  new  ex- 
citement, which  could  not  be  very  likely  to  lead  to  any  lup^^ 
results. 

"  It  does  not  follow  from  all  this,  however,  that  no  new  effort 
to  make  a  more  consistent  and  unexceptionable  representation 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  may  not  now  be  attended  with 
better  success.  Christianity  has  become  fully  established,  and 
all  temptation  to  polytheism  among  us  is  removed ;  and  thus  a 
multitude  of  excitements  to  vehement  polemics,  which  operated 
on  the  Christians  of  ancient  times,  have  now  lost  their  power. 
We  also  now  more  fult^  admit  than  the  ancients  did,  the  neces- 
sty  of  employing  tropical  expressions  in  regard  to  the  Godhead, 
and  we  better  understand  their  true  nature. 

"  If  now  1  may  give  some  hints  how  our  future  e^rts  ought 
to  be  conducted,  I  should  say,  that  we  must  go  back  in  our  in- 
quiries (o  ancient  times,  when  the  ground-work  of  our  ii/mbolie 
expressions  respecting  the  Trinity  was  commenced,  and  wluch 
still  remains  for  substance  unaltered,  and  we  must  endeavour  to 
find,  io  the  history  of  these  early  efforu,  the  misconceptions 
which  led  astray,  or  occasiooed  a  failure  as  to  a  more  complete 
representation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

"  The  first  supposition  to  be  examined  would  be,  whether,  in 
order  to  escape  the  so-called  Sabetlisn  heresy,  too  much  had  not 
been  done  by  the  opponng  pany  ;   inasmuch  as  (for  so  Ae  Ni- 
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ceae  Creed  represents  the  matter)  in  order  to  establid  the  un- 
ion of  the  divine  nature  with  the  faumim,  a  twofold  nature  was 
assumed  in  the  Godhead  itself.  And  although  such  viewi  as 
those  of  the  Nicene  Fathers,  were  professedly  in  strong  oppoit- 
tioD  to  Arius  and  to  all  those  who  deny  or  degrade  the  divine 
nature  that  is  in  Clirist  and  in  the  Spirit,  yet  there  is  room  still 
to  inquire,  whether  the  modes  of  representation  employed  do 
Dot  exhibit  something  which  at  least  is  of  a  douhtful  nature,  yea 
sometfatDg  which  must  be  necessarily  and  substantially  altered, 
if  we  would  preserve  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

"  Such  an  inquiry  would  probably  result  in  the  conviction, 
that  we  must  not  in  any  way  refoesent  the  Most  High  as  a  m»- 
table  being ;  nor  tbe  exertion  of  his  active  powers  (od  which 
his  union  with  the  human  nature  depends),  in  any  other  way 
than  as  having  respect  to  what  is  done  in  time ;  for  catuality 
in  the  Godhead  may  indeed  be  conceived  of  as  eternal,  so  far 
•a  decree  or  design  is  concerned ;  but  so  far  as  the  actual  exer- 
tion of  this  power  is  concerned,  we  must  always  consider  it  as 
takii^place  in  time. 

"  The  second  preparatory  step  would  be  this.  If  it  should 
a4>pear  to  be  impossible  to  represent  the  retatioDS  of  Father  and 
Son  as  existing  m  the  divine  nature  itself,  without  thereby  intro- 
ducing the  idea  of  dependence  and  inequality,  then  should  we  in- 
quire, whether  it  is  correct  to  name  the  dtvtne  nature,  as  it  is  in 
itself  m  Christ,  Son  of  Ood ;  inasmuch  as  the  Scripture  plain- 
)y  calls  tbe  tehole  person  of  Cbriit  only  by  this  appellation,  and 
makes  use  of  Logos  or  Word  to  deugnate  the  divine  nature  m 
itself  considered.  And  in  cases  where  no  specific  appellaticMi 
is  employed,  it  describes  the  union  of  the  two  natures  only  as 
the  indmUing  of  the  fullness  of  the  Oodhead. 

*'  Should  the  expression  Son  be  used  only  in  this  scriptural 
way,  then  the  ngnificatioo  of  dependence  necessarihr  connected 
with  it  would  not  designate  the  internal  relation  in  uie  Godhead 
itself,  but  only  the  rehiti<H]  of  the  same  lo  its  union  with  the  hu- 
man nature. 

"  In  respect  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  moreover,  it  must  in  like 
manner  be  mveatigated,  whether'  there  is  any  good  ground 
for  admitting  any  other  relation  of  him  lo  the  Son,  than  that 
the  Sen,  i.e.  the  whole  Christ,  sends  him. 

"  It  must  also  be  investigated,  in  order  to  avoid  the  idea  of 
dependence,  how,  when  the  Son  is  so  designated,  tbe  Father 
is  also  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  Trinity. 
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"  Oiil<r  a  full  and  protracted  critical  investigation  of  these 
points  C8D  afibrd  the  requisite  light  respecting  them.  This, 
bowever,  belongs  not  to  the  present  disquisitioa ;  and  1  have 
already  proceeded  as  far  as'  propriety  will  admit." 


The  deeply  interesting  investigations  thus  proposed,  Dr.  S. 
pursues  in  the  Essay  which  is  presented  bebn.  It  is  im- 
possible that  the  intelligent  and  serious  reader,  after  such  so 
exhibition  of  critical  power  and  analysis  as  the  above  remarks 
exhibit,  should  not  feel  a  lively  interest  in  pursuing  the  in- 
quiries which  are  here  proposed.  To  pursue  them  under  the 
guidance  of  such  a  highly  intelligent  aad  learned  leader,  is  in- 
deed a  rare  privilege — one  which  has  not  often  occurred  in 
any  country  or  at  any  time.  Dr.  S.  himself  sutes,  near  the 
commencement  of  his  T^ssay,  that  while  Arianism  in  all  its 
details  has  been  investigated  and  exhibited  to  the  religious 
public,  a  comparison  belween  the  Athanasian  views  of  the 
Trinity  and  those  which  have  usually  been  denominated 
Sabelhan,  has  not,  to  his  knowledge,  hitherto  been  fully  and 
fairly  made.  Such  a  comparison  he  has  undertaken ;  and 
whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  the  reader  as  to  the  resuhs, 
or  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  opinions  of  Sahellius  or  of  Dr. 
S.  himself,  he  will  not  fail  at  least  to  perceive,  that  much  light 
is  thrown,  by  the  mighty  power  of  acute  and  impartial  criiicism, 
on  what  was  before  dark  and  very  imperfectly  known,  or  at 
least  very  imperfectly  represented.  The  reader,  I  uke  oc- 
casion expressly  to  say,  is  not  obliged  to  follow  Dr.  S.  or  Sa- 
hellius in  their  views ;  but  he  will  leel  himself,  as  I  think,  oblig- 
ed to  say,  that  Sabellianism  had  not  before  been  fully  and 
fairly  represented  to  the  Christian  piditic.  What  has  been 
called  Sabeltiauism  hitherto,  has  been  lltde  more  than  the 
doctrine  of  the  Patnpainam,  viz.  the  assumption  that  the 
Father  himself  is  the  same  person  that  was  united  to  Christ  and 
who  is  developed  in  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and 
therefore  that  the  distinction  in  the  Godhead  is  nothing  more 
than  merely  a  name,  witltout  any  corresponding  reality. 
Such,  it  would  appear,  was  after  all  not  the  opinion  of  Sa- 
hellius ;  but  on  the  contrary,  that  he  made  a  more  definite,  lo- 
teUigible,  and  strenuous  distinction  between  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  than  even  his  opponents  \  or  at  least  than  that 
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part  of  them  who  did  not  go  over  into  a  apeciea  of  occult 
Tritheism. 

At  all  events,  Schlelermacher  himself  is  a  strenuous  and  un- 
compromising advocate  for  the  distinction,  and  full  equality  in 
all  essential  respects,  of  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit ;  while  the 
Unity  or  J/ova;  of  the  Godhead  is  no  where  and  in  no  measure 
infringed  by  him.  Of  his  view  of  the  Trinity  we  may  at  least 
say,  that  it  is  inteUigtble.  But  who  will  venture  to  say,  that 
any  of  the  definitions  heretofore  given  of  personality  in  the 
Godhead  in  itself  considered,  I  mean  such  defioitbns  as  have 
their  basis  in  the  Nicene  or  Athanasian  creed,  are  intelligible 
and  satisfactory  to  the  mind  ?  At  least  I  can  tndy  say  that  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  them,  if  they  do  in  fact  exist.  Nor, 
80  far  as  I  know,  has  any  one   been  able  by  any  commentary 

00  them  to  render  them  clear  and  satisfactory. 

In  saying  all  this,  however,  I  must  not  by  any  means  be 
understood  as  subscnbing  to  all  of  Dr.  S.'s  views.  I  abali  take 
occasion  at  the  close  of  his  Essay,  to  ^present  some  of  the 
difficulties  that  force  themselves  upon  my  mind,  in  respect  to 
his  opinions  conceromg  the  Trinity.  I  say  only,  at  present, 
that  his  views  are,  m  most  respects,  palpable  and  intelli^ble. 

1  can  go  with  him,  in  most  cases,  as  far  as  he  goes ;  but  I  do 
not  find  an  ultimate  reiting-place  where  he  does.  I  feel 
obliged,  by  Scripture  and  the  nature  of  the  case,  to  go  further, 
and  to  approximate  somewhat  nearer  to  that  which  I  suppose  to 
have  been  the  real  opinion  of  the  Nicene  Fathers  and  the  advo- 
cates of  the  Athanasian  Creed ;  although  I  cannot  possibly  sub- 
scribe to  all  iheformtiliu  ofexpresiion  which  they  have  employ- 
ed, Dor  probably  to  all  the  views  whieh  they  really  entertain- 
ed. If  I  understand  their  views,  they  do,  in  an  occult  manner 
mdeed,  but  yet  really  and  effectually,  interfere  with  the  true 
equality  in  substance,  power,  and  glory,  of  the  three  persons 
or  distinctions  in  the  Godhead.  This  seems  to  be  taking  away 
with  the  left  hand,  what  we  have  given  with  the  right.  If  I 
say  in  words,  that  Christ  and  the  Spirit  are  God,  and  very  God ; 
and  say  this  ever  so  strongly  and  ever  so  often ;  and  yet  assign 
to  them  attributes  or  a  condition  which  after  all  makes  theo)  de- 
pendent and  represents  them  as  derived  and  originated ;  then 
I  am  in  fact  no  real  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  true  equality 
among  the  persons  of  the  Godhead ;  or  else  I  use  expressions 
out  of  thfflr  lawful  and  accustomed  sense,  and  lose  myself  amid 
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tfae  sound  of  vordi,  nhile  tHngt  are  not  ezatniDed  and  defined 
with  scrupulous  care  and  accuracy. 

It  is  not  my  present  object  to  examine  in  fuU  detail  and  in  ao 
ample  manner,  the  diction  and  sentiments  of  the  Nicene  or 
Athanasian  Creeds.  But  something  should  be  sud  respecting 
tfae  nature  and  import  of  this  Symbol,  in  order  to  prepare  the 
reader  AiUy  to  appreciate  the  comparison  of  Dr.  S.  which  is  to 
fblloTr. 

AthanauuB  was  himself  a  member  of  the  Nicene  Countnl,  be- 
ing then  B  deacon  in  the  church  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt.  Iliis 
Council  was  assembled  at  Nice  in  A.  D.  335,  by  order  of  the 
emperor  Constantioe,  who  bad  sought  in  vain  to  heal  by  other 
means  the  divisions  in  the  church  occasioned  by  the  Arian  dis- 

eutes.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  bisbops  are  said  by  Eusebius  to 
are  been  present ;  Socrates  states  them  at  31B ;  of  whom  th« 
Arian  party  constituted  but  a  small  number.  Atfaanasius  and 
Marcdlus,  bisfaop  of  Ancyra,  appear  to  have  been  the  two  prm- 
cipal  speakers  in  behalf  of  the  orthodox  party,  and  to  have  been 
the  agents  on  whom  most  ofthe  doings  of  the  Council  depended. 
The  subsequent  life  of  Athanssius  was  almost  entirely  devo- 
ted to  a  defence  of  the  principles  avowed  by  the  Council  of 
Nice ;  in  which  avowal  be  had  himself  been  a  leading  if  not 
theprincipal  agent. 

The  Nicene  Creed,  so  far  as  pertains  to  our  present  de^n, 
nuiB  thus  :  "  We  believe  in  one  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  we 
Maker  of  all  things  visible  md  invi^ble ;  and  in  one  Lord,  Je- 
sus Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  ytt^Gina  i*  tov  naxgoC  /ioroyt- 
vij,  rovtt'oriv,  i»  i^t  ovolas  rou  naiQot,  Gto»  t*  Giov,  <ft0is  ex 
fxuto'e,  Vton  ttXt]Otvoii  ix  &tov  ttktj&irov,  ytrvtjii'na  ov  noiq- 
WvTv,  6/toovatoit  r^  natpi,  by  whom  all  things  were  made  in 
heaven  and  eartb.  . .  .  And  m  the  Holy  Spirit.  Kal  rows  H 
UfortaSj  ott  ^v  nojt  ou'x  ^v,  nal  nQlv  fin/ti&^fat  ovti  jv,  Kal 
ot*  /£  OvM  S^tom  fyt'Mto,  ^  is  Mpus  vnoataattos  v  ovvius  ^ao- 
»ovtttt  ilvM,  rj  uttmoy,  ^  rpfnToy,  17  ailotonov  toy  vlon  tov  6t- 
Qv,  afttfitfiatlCn,  K.  r.  I;  i.  e.  and  those  who  say  that  there  was 
[a  time]  when  he  [Christ]  was  not,  that  before  he  was  bom  he 
was  not,  and  that  be  came  into  existence  from  nothing  [was 
made  from  nothing},  or  affirm  that  he  is  of  a  difierent  sulwlBnce 
or  essence  [di^rent  from  that  of  the  Father],  or  that  the  Sod 
of  God  was  created,  or  is  mutable,  or  susceptible  of  change ; 
Ibem  the  whole  church  anatiiematizes,  etc." 

Such  is  the  fiunous  Creed  ofthe  Nicene  Council.     The  creed 
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or  ftttmula  of  faith,  long  supposed  to  have  been  draws  up  by 
Athanasius,  and  sometimes  speciGcally  called  the  ^thananan 
Creed,  is  now  g«nerally  allowed  not  to  have  been  his,  but  to 
have  been  deduced  from  bis  works.  Dr.  Waterland  in  his 
Critical  Butory  of  it,  ascribes  it  to  Hilaiy,  bishop  of  Aries. 
It  is  QOt  to  this,  then,  but  to  the  j>r{nciJ7^  of  the  Aicene  Creed, 
as  avowed  and  defended  by  Athanauus  in  a  peculiarly  zealous 
and  earnest  manner,  that  Schleiermacher  is  to  be  considered  as 
referring,  in  the  title  of  the  Essay  which  is  given  at  the  bead  of 
^s  article.  The  views  set  fotth  in  the  Nicene  Creed,  1  sup- 
pose to  be  more  usually  styled  Athanatian,  because  Athanauus 
was  the  great  champion,  if  not  the  peculiar  author  of  them.  Be 
tins  as  it  may  in  respect  to  Dr.  S.,  tt  makes  no  difierence  of 
any  cousequence  in  the  present  bstance,  inasmuch  as  the  views 
caUed  in  question  are  the  same  in  both  cases. 

By  reverting  to  the  Nicene  Creed,  as  exhibited  above,  the 
careful  reader  will  perceive,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trininr  is 
not  developed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
rule  which  Schleierfnacher  lays  down  as  required  by  the  pious 
feelings  of  Christians,  or  the  demands  made  by  strict  principles 
respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  such  as  are  now  more 
generally  held. 

The  Westminster  Confesnon  of  Faith  declares  the  persons 
of  the.  Godhead  to  be  "ike  lame  in  nihttance,  and  eqval  in 
power  and  glory."  I  understand  by  this,  a  nuhzbical  unity 
of  substance  to  be  asserted ;  while  in  respect  to  persons  or  dis- 
tinctions in  the  Godhead,  an  equalily  of  power  and  glory  is  as> 
signed  to  each. 

So  1^lIretul  also.  He  puts  the  quesUon :  An  non  sit  tmtu 
namero  Deus,  quoad  euenfiotn?  To  which  he  answers  :  Quod 
.  .  .  tuemur.  I.  p.  199.  So  again,  p.  282,  Unica  numero  es- 
sentia ;  and  elsewhere  often.  And  thus,  as  it  doubtless  will  be 
conceded,  the  greater  part  of  modem  intelhgent  and  orthodox 
divines  have  held  and  do  still  hold. 

Short  of  this,  the  Moras  or  divine  Unity  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  OiKowftlu  or  divine  Ilfoowntt  as  revealed  in  the  Gospel  on 
the  other,  must  be  infringed  upon.  Not  that  daign  of  infring- 
iag  on  the  Uni^  or  the  Trinity,  is  to  be  chatted  on  all  the  re- 
presentations that  have  been  made,  which  seem  to  present  a 
view  that  differs  from  this.  To  affiiin  this,  would  be  to  affirm 
more  than  can  be  proved,  or  than  can  be  rationally  supposed  lo 
be  true.    But  still,  whatever  may  have  been  the  design  of 
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those  who  hare  made  represeDtatioiu  that  seem  to  come  ahon 
of  preserving  the  Unity,  or  which  infringe  upon  the  true  idea  of 
equality  in  the  Trinity,  the  consistency  of  the  represeniatioaa 
themselves  with  the  great  and  fundamental  principles  of  Unity 
and  Trinity,  may,  without  any  premmption,  he  suhmitted  to  a 
close  and  candid  examioation. 

'  Id  order  to  prevent  all  misunderstanding  of  my  views  and 
feelings,  I  would  here  explicitly  state,  that  I  fully  admit  and 
believe,  that  the  Nicene  Fathers  in  general,  and  the  great  body 
of  intelligent  theologians  in  ancient  times,  who,  subsequent  to 
the  Couacil  of  Nice  advocated  the  Symbol  which  was  pubbsbed 
by  them,  intended  truly  and  bond  Jide  to  recogoize  the  doc- 
tnne  of  the  real  Godhead  of  Christ.  Their  views  of  what  con- 
stituted, or  at  least  what  might  constitute,  real  and  proper  God- 
head, were  doubtless  affected,  as  it  was  natural  they  should  be, 
by  tbe  philosophy  of  the  day  j  and  they  were  unquestionably 
dilTereut  in  some  respects  iirom  those  which  pervade  tbe  more 
intelligent  part  of  Christian  theologians  at  the  present  time. 
Many  of  the  Nicene  Fathers  and  of  their  folbwers  had  been 
nurtured,  in  early  youth,  b  the  bosom  of  heathenism  ;  and  of 
course  in  the  doctnnes  of  a  polytheism  which  admits  a  commu- 
nity of  gods  who  are  6/to<fiviis,  i.  e.  of  the  same  nature  generical- 
ly  conudered.  In  other  words,  a  divine  nature,  in  the  view  of  the 
heathen,  was  common  to  all  the  Dii  majoret ;  although  these 
gods  were  admitted  to  be  individually  diverse.  In  addition  to 
this,  tho  emanatioii-phHotophy  had  long  and  widely  pervaded 
the  East ;  where  in  fact  it  still  remams,  and  spreads  over  all  the 
eastern  parts  of  Asia.  According  to  this,  9tol  iivttpoi  were 
not  only  admissible,  biit  they  were  even  regarded  as  the  crea- 
tors and  governors  of  the  world.  Then  as  to  the  West,  the 
New  Platonics  had  spread  far  and  wide  their  tenets,  from  the 
Eamous  schoob  which  existed  at  Alexandria,  the  central  point  of 
learning  at  this  period  both  amot^  heathen  and  Christians.  This 
eclectic  philosophy  admitted  the  Logos  of  their  systemtoaplaca 
secondary  only  to  that  of  the  origba)  to  oftat;  'Ov.  It  gave  to 
this  Lc^os  a  hypostatic  or  personal  and  separate  existence,  and 
exalted  him  to  the  rank  of  creator  and  governor  of  the  world. 
On  all  udes,  then,  the  possibility  that  various  beings  existed, 
which  were  truly  divine  although  of  secondary  rank,  was  ad- 
mitted. In  this  respect,  the  most  celebrated  philosophy  of  tbe 
West  harmonized  with  that  of  tbe  East. 
It  was  imposaible  but  that  circumstances  like  these  should 
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dimmish  the  rtpugnance  of  the  Ncene  Fathers,  to  the  admis- 
»on  of  a  being  to  a  tru]y  divine  rank  or  order,'wbo  was  con- 
sidered by  them  as  a  substantial  emanatioD  from  God,  or  sub- 
stantial communication  of  God,  and  was  therefore  a  partaker 
of  his  substance.  Both  of  these  points  in  fact  stand  out,  in 
the  Nicene  Confession,  as  things  most  prominent.  Wbv 
diould  those  Fathers  hesitate  to  admit  Christ  to  a  rank  truly  di- 
vine, inasmuch  as  in  their  view  he  was  oftoovawg  with  the  Fa- 
ther and  sprung  immediately  from  him  ?  They  did  not  hesi- 
tate; and  with  the  views  which  most  of  tbem  cherished,  they 
c<iutd  not  hestate  at  their  time,  when  notions  respec^ng  the 
Godhead  prevailed,  like  those  which  Lactantius  for  example 
defends ;  notions  moreover  which  did  not  expose  them  to  be  cal- 
led in  question  as  to  their  belief  in  the  true  divinity  of  Chiist,  pro- 
vided only  they  represented  him  as  o/toovaioe  with  the  Father  and 
as  begotten  by  him.  Howcould  we  rationally  expect  them  to  stop 
and  ask,  as  we  are  now  prone  to  do :  '  Are  telf-existence  and 
ind^endence  essentially  requisite  to  true  divioi^  V  One  can 
scarcely  meet  with  a  passage  among  all  the  writers  of  that  day, 
which  implies  that  they  felt  compelled  to  urce  this  question  as 
all  important  in  respect  to  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  E- 
oough,  in  their  view,  that  the  Father  possessed  the  attributes 
in  queition.  The  Son  and  Spirit  were  divine,  because  they 
were  derived  immediately  from  him,  and  partook  of  his  sub- 
stance. 

I  cannot  think  it  to  be  a  quesdon,  whether  candour  requires 
us  to  admit  that  they  did  worship,  and  did  mean  to  worship,  the 
second  and  third  persons  of  the  Trinity  as  really  ditiine.  Nei- 
ther Unitariaoism  (now  so  called),  nor  Arianisro,  were  regard- 
ed by  them  as  compatible  with  true  Christianity.  Theodotus 
and  Paul  of  Samosata  on  the  one  side,  and  Ariua  and  his 
friends  on  the  other,  were  both  opposed  and  rejected. 

But  while  we  cheerfully  and  fully  admit  all  this,  it  does  not 
ft^ow  that  the  Nicene  expatition  of  the  great  doctrine  of  the 
Tiinitf  is  not  in  itself  liable  to  some  grave  and  appaUing  ob- 
jections. Dr.  Schleiermacher  has  presented,  as  we  have  seen 
above,  some  elgections  apparently  unanswerable,  which  must 
ever  he  against  makmg  the  second  and  third  persons  of  the 
Godhead  (as  divine)  defendent  on  the  first.  In  whatever 
shape  we  present  the  idea  of  derivatiwi ;  whether  we  call  it 
by  the  name  of  generation,  pracestion,  emanation,  or  by 
any  other  Uke  appc&tion  ;  still  the  idea  remains  of  dependeuce. 
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A  derived  God,  if  words  are  allowed  to  bare  their  appropriato 
meaniDg,  cannot  be  a  self-existent  Ood  ;  a  dependent  God  cfts- 
nst  be  an  independent  one.  We  may  assert  wbst  we  please, 
respectii^  the  indescribable,  unspeakable,  wonderful  manner  of 
generation  or  procession ;  we  may  disclaim  all  similitudes  a- 
moDg  created  things  ever  so  much  or  so  strongly ;  yet  d 
thia  goes  only  to  tbe  matmtr  and  not  to  the  matter  of  the 
thing.  The  latter  still  remains.  Tbe  idea  of  depmdtnce  and 
derivation  is  inseparably  and  by  absolute  necessity  connected 
with  the  idea  of  generation  and  procession. 

Accordingly  we  find  that  all  the  fathers  before,  at,  and  af- 
ter tbe  council  of  Nice,  who  bvmonize  with  the  sentiments 
there  avowed,  do  with  one  consent,  declare  tbe  Father  only 
to  be  ovrddfot  or  te^-exittera  God.  So  says  Kshop  Bull : 
"  Pater  solus  naturam  illam  drviitam  a  u  babet,  mve  a  nullo 
alio ;  Filiu»,  autom,  a  Patre ;  proinde  Pater  divinitatis  quae 
in  Filio  est,  font,  origo,  et  pnnapium  est ;"  Defensio  Fid< 
Nie.  p.  251.  Tim  position  be  fortifies  with  abundant  quo- 
tations from  the  ancient  Fathers.  Tbe  Greek  ones  speak 
of  the  Father  as  ahtar  lov  ihui,  1.  e.  the  cavue  of  the  being 
of  the  Son  ;  they  call  bim  uhtoi  and  n/r/a  roi)  vlov ;  the  an- 
cient Latin  thwIogisnB  name  tbe  Father  oucfor,  radix, 
font,  cofvt,  in  respect  to  the  9od.  The  Greek  Fatbera 
again  ascribe  to  bim  vnipoj^^v;  they  speak  of  him  es  fidCm'! 
but  of  the  Son,  as  dtvttpog  ^los.  The  Father  they  style  «Mt^ 
jf^e,  i.  e.  without  beginning,  and  they  speak  of  the  Son  as 
•prin^ng  from  him.  No  one  versed  at  all  in  that  patristic 
lore  which  has  respect  to  tbe  Logos,  can  fail  to  acknowledge, 
that  Bishop  Bull  in  this  respect  ba^  not  misrepresented  tbe  ao- 
eiem  advocates  of  the  Nicene  Symbol. 

It  lies,  moreover,  on  the  very  face  of  the  NJcene  Creed,  tbtt 
it  acknowledges  the  Father  only  as  the  Morat  of  tbe  God- 
bead.  "  We  boleive  in  Oin:  God,  the  Father  almwfOy,  mak- 
er ofaU  ihingt  vitihle  and  invinbie;  and  in  one  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  «f  God,  tbe  only  begouen  of  tbe  Father,  etc." 
Jesus  Christ  as  here  presented  to  an,  is  not  tbe  tme  God,  hot 
ifae  on«  Lord  who  was  b^otttn  of  the  substance  of  tbe  one 
God  or  tbe  Father,  etc. 

The  Father,  then,  as  presented  in  this  Creed,  is  not  merely  a 
AstiDCt  persoD,  i.  e.  not  merely  one  of  the  three  persone,  aad  <a 
to.  equality  with  tbe  other  two ;  but  he  is  the  origioal,  independ* 
eM,  aelf-existent  Xopas  or  Unity,  wbo  constates  the  Font 
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•t  Priacipitm  (as  the  Latin  Fattwn  Mpresa  it)  of  all  tnio 
Godhead. 

Th8  escieot  advocates  of  the  NiceDe  Symbol  wer*  accua- 
tomod  bmiliarlj  and  usually  to  style  the  Father  atitoStos,  i.  e, 
te^^^xittttU  Qod;  and  although  ttus  appeUatkm  ms  not.iiUn>- 
duced  into  the  Nicene  Creed,  yet  the  laaguage  respecting  the 
Sob  aJnudantly  proves,  that  the  members  of  the  Niceae  Coun- 
cil retarded  ttvtidtmv  and  iyiitnjoia  as  belonging  extlutively 
tothe  Father;  which,  indeed,  is  what  their  advocates  often  and 
every  where  assert.  The  S(xi,  according  to  them,  is  m  bis  dt- 
vme  nature  (for  this  is  what  they  mean)  yitvtj&fis. . .  l»  t^e  ov~ 
vltie  tov  noifioff,  he  is  &ios  i*  iftou,  fae  »  fmTot,  ^(of  ttiti0i~ 
pQt  tn  #tov  alttOtrou,  ytfnj&itv  ou  nottj^eis,  dftoovawe  *^  aurfii. 
This  indeed  pub  it  past  all  lair  questioo,  that  the  Nicene  Father* 
meant  not  by  any  explantions  which  they  gave,  to  deny  the  true 
and  real  divinity  of  the  Son.  But  it  also  makes  it  equally  plain, 
that  they  did  not  regard  derivation,  (which  is  so  assumed  that  it 
Hes  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  representation),  as  interfering 
with  his  real  divinity.  Such  were  their  views  of  philosophy 
and  the  nature  of  things,  that  derived  divinity  presented  noth- 
ing incongruous  or  impossible  to  their  apprehension. 

But  how  shall  we  of  the  present  day,  educated  out  of  the 
drcle  of  Emanation-philosophy  and  Eclecticism,  and  taught 
irom  the  cradle  to  believe,  and  led  by  refleotion  in  riper  yean 
to  maiDtaiD,  that  le^-twitterux  and  independence  are  essential  to 
a  nature  truly  divine — bow  shall  we,  bow  can  we,  force  our- 
selves to  believe,  that  a  derived  God  can  be  the  only  living  and 
true  God  i  All  the  favourite  images  of  Tertullian,  Athanaaius, 
Haul,  Chrysostom,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  o^  Gregory  of  Nys- 
sa,  will  not  help  to  quiet  our  minds  and  settle  them  down  in 
this  view.  They  tell  us  indeed,  often  and  seriously,  of  the 
radiance  of  the  sun  which  Sows  always  from  it,  is  coeval  with 
it,  and  must  always  co-exist  with  it ;  while  the  sun  himself  is 
■dll  unchanged  and  undiminished  by  this  radiance.  They  bid 
us  go  to  the  fountain  that  sends  forth  a  living  stream,  and 
has  ever  done  so,  and  always  will,  and  yet  it  is  undivided 
and  undiminished  by  the  stream.  They  coll  on  us  to  observe 
how  one  torch  kindles  another,  and  yet  the  light  of  the  first  re- 
mains tmimpared  and  undivided,  loey  tell  us  that  the  tree  is 
not-diiainisbed  by  the  fruit  it  bears ;  and  finally  they  remind  us 
that  a  son  is  Ofttntintat  with  his  lather,  even  according  to  hu- 
man and  imptrfect  gaoeration,  having  in  all  rejects  the  lame 
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nature  with  his  father.  And  having  passed  before  oar  eyes 
this  splendid  and  strikbg  phantasmagoria  of  un&ges,  they  ask : 
'  What  have  you  now  to  object  to  tbe  derivation,  yet  perfect 
equal^  of  the  Son  with  the  Father  V 

For  one  I  can  say,  that  I  am  daszled,  but  not  satisfied,  with 
this  splendid  exhibition.  I  have  difficnldes  concerning  it — 
questioaB  to  ask,  for  which  1  should  be  glad  to  obtain  some  sat- 
isfactory answer.  Does  not  radiance  depend,  then,  on  tbe 
sun  ?  Does  not  the  stream  depend  on  the  fountain  I  Or  tbe 
li^t  of  tbe  second  torch,  en  the  light  of  the  first  i  The  frnit, 
on  the  tree  ?  The  human  son,  cm  tbe  human  father?  To  an- 
swer these  questions,  let  us  suppose  the  body  of  the  sun  to  be 
annihilated ;  the  fountain  to  be  dried  up ;  the  first  torch  extm- 
guished  when  the  second  comes  to  be  applied  to  it ;  the  tree 
withered  ;  and  the  human  fother  extinct  before  tbe  production 
of  the  son  ;  will  any  of  these  effects  or  prodtictiont  continue  or 
oonae  into  being,  independently  of  their  cause,  i.  e.  thw  font 
or  frindpivm  >  Plainly  not.  Then  are  all  these  efiects,  or 
productions,  or  derivations,  d^endaa;  they  must  be  and  are 
originated  by  a  cause  oi  extra  ;  they  are  not  self-existent. 

How  CEUi  treated  (Ejects,  perishable,  mutable,  bound  togeth- 
er by  uniform  and  unceasing  concatenations  of  causes  and 
flflect»— aS)rd  any  just  image  of  the  uncreated,  invisible,  self-ex- 
istent,  independent,  and  everlasting  God  ?  The  imaginatioD 
that  they  can,  is  an  illusion.  It  may  dazzle,  or  in  some  cases 
even  cham] — but  loxUfy  the  mind  of  a  man,  who  demands  rea- 
son and  ai^MBcnt  rather  than  splendid  imagHy  or  eloquent  de- 
clamation, it  cannot.  A  God  tn  verity  and  re4dity—-can  not 
now  be  regarded  as  a  derived  and  a  dependent  being. 

But  this  is  not  aJI  which  may  be  said,  in  regard  to  the  im- 
perfect node  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  stated  in 
the  Nicene  Creed.  To  my  mind  nothing  can  be  plainer,  than 
Aat  the  ant^ent  advocates  of  that  Creed  differed,  as  to  one  im- 
portant point,  pretty  widely  from  most  of  the  distinguished 
orthodox  theologians  of  modem  and  recent  times,  in  their 
method  of  viewing  and  stadng  the  doctnne  of  genoaticm,  de- 
rivatiou,  or  personality,  in  respect  to  tbe  Son  and  Holy  Spirit. 
The  importance  of  this  subject,  (which  however  seems  but 
seldom  to  have  attracted  very  serious  notice  in  modem  times, 
and  still  more  rarely  to  have  been  fully  and  expUcitly  disctwa- 
ed),  reasonably  demands  that  a  few  explanations  and  ranarks 
should  be  made  in  relstiw  to  it.     I  will  speak  its  bdefly  as  the 
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hi^f  difficult  and  important  nature  of  the  subject  will  pemut. 

1.  The  great  bodjr  of  modeni  theobgians  admit  tbe  ntuncr- 
iad  unity  of  the  divine  essence  or  substance.  Tbev  den; 
that  there  are  three  ovattu  or  substances  in  the  Godhead ;  they 
admit  only  that  there  are  three  vnoartlatM  or  persons.  Tbc^ 
deny  that  there  are  three  ovalat,  because  the  admissioa  of 
this,  as  they  concade,  would  inevitably  lead  at  least  to  real 
theorttical  Tritbeism. 

3.  Tbe  great  body  of  the  more  acute  and  discerniag  theo- 
logians  admit  that  tbe  mbMtance  or  euence  of  the  second  and 
third  pOTsons  of  the  Trinity  is  not  derived  from  the  Father, 
but  b  self-existent,  inasmuch  as  it  is  numerically  one  mtb  bis 
substance.  The  older  divines  of  modem  times  take  much 
pains  to  distinguisb  between  aiemx  or  lubitanee  and  tub- 
Mtenee.  Essence  or  substance  (ovola,  <pvate,  euentia,  nibttan- 
tia,  natura,  and  sometimes  vnoartiaif)  are  two  di&rent  names 
of  tbe  same  thing,  given  in  consequence  of  apprehending  it  m 
a  somewhat  different  light  or  point  of  view.  Essence,  (if  we 
may  trust  that  great  master  of  definitions— that  truly  ori^al 
thinker  and  powerful  reasoner,  as  well  as  distinguished  Chri^ 
tian,  F.  Turretin),  is  the  quidditoi  rd,  i.  e,  that  which  con- 
stitutes the  very  nature  of  a  thing  and  is  indispensable  in  order 
to  make  it  such  a  thing  as  it  is.  Substance  means,  as  theo- 
logically employed,  that  which  tuitts  in  and  by  itte^.  In 
reference  to  tbe  Divinity,  both  terms  would  roeaa  the  same 
thing  which  we  mean  br  tttence  or  i^itaitce,  in  tbe  language 
of  philosophy  or  even  of  common  parlance  at  the  present  day. 
Quaest.  33.  %  3  seq.  Tom  L 

Subtittence  {unoaxuius,  vnapfff,  vipmiufuvow,  ipono;  vna(f- 
{(wCf  t^intterUia,  twpponhun)  Turretin  defines  by  modu»  ex- 
ittetuU  propriut  twutantOt.  Subsistence  moreover,  as  he 
says,  is  divided  ioto  two  kinds ;  "  alia  qua  constituitur  sub- 
tantia  in  esse  svhttantiae,  aha  qua  constituitur  substantia 
in  etse  twppotiti  ;"  which  I  must  leave  the  reader  to  explain . 
From  tile  whole  of  what  be  says,  however,  on  the  words 
suftmtettce  end  hypattatii,  it  is  plain  that  he  refers  the 
sense  of  these  to  designating  the  modm  of  existence,  in  dis- 
tiootion  from  existence  itself,  i.  e.  substance  or  essence  in  it- 
self conudwed.  And  m  much  tbe  same  way  do  most  of  the 
diecriogians  of  tbe  metapb3rsical  school  define  mhttawe  and 
ni&Mtrence  in  respect  to  tne  Godhead. 

We  come  now  to  our  main  object.     Penonality,  {uMonaatt 
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pertona,  rpona;  i»i«p{«(uff)  is  the  point  to  wbkli,  lecordiDg  to 
most  modarn  repreieotaboDs  of  the  doctrine  of  the  IVini^,  w« 
«re  to  direct  our  attention,  when  we  llank  of  the  ^aeration  of 
tlifl  Sod,  or  of  the  procesnon  or  ixniftTtate  of  tha  Holy  Spirit. 
Not  the  ettettce  of  the  second  and  ihird  penoni  of  the  "nTDity 
ia  to  be  considered  as  being  derived  mat  the  Father;  but 
their  nodvt  exittendi,  their  hypottatis,  their  perionality,  is 
what  we  must  connder  to  be  derived.  To  the  Father  belong 
patemiioi  M.ni  aytm^ala;  io  the  Son,^ItaEu>  or  generatio 
pattivaj  and  to  the  Spmt,  proeetiio  or  lujufmait. 

8.  Some  difficulties  that  attend  this  view  wilt  be  noticed  in 
the  sequel.  My  object  under  the  present  bead,  is  more  (uUy 
to  state,  how  widely  this  mode  of  representatioa  difiers  from 
that  which  the  andent  advocates  of  the  Nicene  Coundl  usually 
employed.  For  this  purpose  I  might  appeal  to  the  Nicens 
Creed  itself  as  stated  above,  where  ^x  x^t  ovaias  tov  narffie  is 
evidently  designed  to  e(»vey  the  idea,  that  the  tu&ttence  (not 
merely  the  modut  exutetidi  or  subtittence)  of  the  Fstbef  is 
eommunicated  to  and  produces  the  Schi,  in  his  divine  nature. 
1  will  however  select  a  passage  from  one  of  the  most  orthodox, 
able,  consistent,  and  eloquent,  of  all  the  ancient  fathers  who 
bare  written  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Trini^,  in  order  to  ilhw- 
trate  the  ancient  views.  It  is  found  in  tulaiy  de  Trinitate, 
Lib.  n.  ^  6  seq. 

"  It  is  the  Father,  from  whom  every  thing  that  exists  came 
into  being.  He,  in  Christ  and  by  Christ,  was  the  oi^d  of  all 
things.  Hb  it  is  to  exist  in  and  of  himself;  not  deriving  from 
any  other  source  that  which  he  is,  but  obtaining  it  in  and  of  him- 
self. Infinite,  because  he  is  contamed  mnothing  else,  and  all  things 
are  in  him;  not  confined  to  any  space,  because  be  can  bare 
DO  hmhs ;  eternally  existing  before  all  time,  for  time  is  derived 
from  bim  . . .  This  is  the  truth  of  the  mystery  of  God,  this  is 
the  name  of  the  iocomprehensible  nature  in  the  Father.  God 
is  invisible,  indescribable,  infinite ;  speech  is  reduced  to  silence 
in  speaking  of  bira  ;  reason  becomes  confounded  in  seanJiing 
turn  out ;  the  uiiderstanding  is  straitened  in  endeavounng  to 
comprehend  him.  He  has,  ts  we  have  said,  the  name  of  fail 
nature  in  Father ;  but  he  alone  is  Father.  He  derivee  it 
from  no  source,  nor  in  a  human  manoer,  that  he  is  Father- 
He  is  unbegotten,  eternal,  having  in  himself  the  ground  of  per- 
petual existrace.  He  is  kitown  to  the  Son  only ;  because  ao 
one  knows  the  Father  except  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom  tbe 
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SoQ  shall  reveal  him.  Not  does  any  one  know  the  Son,  ex- 
cept the  Father ;  Ihejr  have  a  mutual  kDowIedge ;  each  baa  a 
perfect  eogaizaDce  of  the  other.  And  because  no  one  knows 
the  Father  except  the  Son,  we  embrace  in  our  thoughts  the 
Father  together  with  the  Son  who  reveals  hJm,  who  19  the  only 
fiuthful  witness. 

"  These  things,  however,  I  thbk  rather  than  describe,  res- 
pecting the  Father ;  for  I  know  well  that  all  language  is  in- 
adequate  to  the  description.  He  is  lo  be  thought  of  as  inviu- 
ble,  incomprehenuble,  eternal.  But  this  very  thing,  that  he 
is  in  and  of  himself  and  by  himself;  that  he  is  invisible  and 
incomprthenuble  and  immortal ;  in  all  this,  bdeed,  there  b  a 
professiiHi  of  honour,  and  a  designation  which  has  some  mean- 
mg,  and  a  certain  circumscription  of  opinion ;  but  still  language 
■8  not  competent  for  the  designation  of  his  nature,  and  Words 
canoot  explain  the  matter  as  it  is.  For  when  we  isy,  that  he 
u  in  hinuclf,  an  explanation  can  not  be  given  by  human  rea- 
son ;  for  there  is  a  difierence  between  containing  and  bebg 
COTitained,  and  that  is  one  thing  which  is,  and  that  another  in 
which  it  is.  If  we  say  agab,  that  ke  it  of  Aimtelf,  no  one  is  at 
the  same  time  his  own  giver  and  also  the  gill.  If  we  say  that 
he  M  immorttl ;  then  it  seems  to  be  implied  that  tiiere  is  some- 
tbbg  bendes  himself,  to  which  thing  he  b  not  exposed  ;  *  nor 
can  tie  be  the  sole  being,  who  by  the  word  [immortalb]  is  de- 
clared lo  be  free  from  the  power  of  another,  [viz.  from  the 
power  irf  death].  If  we  say  he  it  incomprekentible ;  then  bow 
can  he  be  aoy  where,  of  whom  it  is  denied  that  he  is  accessible  ? 
if  we  say  that  he  ia  tnvitible  ;  whatever  cannot  he  seen,  must 
be  wanting  b  itself. 

"  Our  confession  respecting  him,  therefore,  is  deficient  as  to 
appropriate  language ;  and  all  words  that  may  be  adapted  to 
this  purpose,  will  not  describe  God  as  be  is,  nor  hb  greatness. 
The  perfection  ef  knowledge  is,  so  to  know  Ciod,  that  you  may 
know  you  are  not  to  be  ignorant  of  bim,  although  you  can  nev- 
er describe  bim.  He  b  to  be  believed  in,  to  be  conceived  of 
by  the  mbd,  to  be  adored ;  and  by  the  performance  of  these 
duties  he  b  to  be  described. 

*'  We  have  launched  for^  from  places  where  there  is  no  har- 
bour upoD  the  sw^ling  ocean,  and  can  neither  return  nor  go 

*  The  meaning  sBemi  tu  be,  tbat  tbere  ia  an  tmplication  tliat  death 
ecJita,  iodependenilr  of  God;  to  wfaicb,  bowBTor,  b«  b  not  liable. 
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forward.  I^iere  is  more  difficulty,  bowever,  u  to  our  future 
than  our  past  course.  The  Fuher  is  as  be  is ;  and  as  he  is, 
be  is  to  be  beUeved  in.  As  to  the  Son,  the  miad  is  in  conster- 
nation when  it  undertakes  to  describe  him,  and  speech  trombles 
at  diaclosbg  itself.  For  he  is  the  o&priog  of  him  who  is  unbe- 
KOtt«D;  one  of  one;  the  true  one  of  the  true  one;  Uviugofthe 
uviuK ;  perfect  of  the  perfect ;  the  virtue  of  virtue ;  the  wisdom 
of  wisdom }  the  glory  of  glory ;  the  im^e  of  the  invisible  God ; 
the  form  of  the  imbegotten  Father.  What  shall  we  think  of 
the  generation  of  the  only  begotten  from  the  unbegotten  ?  For 
the  Father  often  says  from  heaven :  '  This  is  my  beloved  Stw, 
in  whom  I  am  well  pleased.'  Here  is  no  abscission  or  division  ; 
for  he  is  impassible  who  begets,  and  be  is  the  image  of  the  in- 
'swble  God  who  is  begotten  ;  and  he  testifies  that  the  Father  is 
in  him,  and  he  in  the  Father.  There  is  no  adoption  ;  for  ha  is 
the  true  Soa  of  God,  and  he  says  that  he  who  has  seen  him  has 
■een  the  Father.  Neither  was  he  ordered  to  exist,  like  other 
tbiiq;a ;  for  the  only  begotten  is  of  one,  and  has  Ufe  in  himself, 
as  be  has  who  .begat  him ;  for  he  says  :  *  As  the  Father  hath 
life  in  himself,  so  bath  be  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  him- 
self.' Nor  is  it  that  a  part  of  the  Father  is  in  the  Son ;  for  the 
Son  testifies,  that  all  winch  the  Father  hath  is  his ;  and  again, 
All  mme  are  thine,  and  thine  are  mine ;  and  whatsoever  the  Fa- 
ther hath,  he  bath  ^ven  to  the  Son.  The  apostle  also  declares, 
that  in  him  dwelleth  ail  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead  bodily. . . . 
He  is  the  perfect  one  of  the  perfect  one ;  for  he  who  has  all 
things,  gave  all  thmgs.  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  be  has 
not  i^ven,  because  be  still  possesses  ;  nor  that  he  does  not  pos- 
sess, because  be  has  given. 

"  Both  understand  the  secret  of  this  nativity.  But  if  any 
one  should  impute  it  to  his  own  understanding,  UiU  he  cannot 
attain  to  the  mystery  of  this  generation,  when  the  Father  is  per- 
fectly uoderstood  and  the  Son  [mutually  or  by  each  other],  he 
mil  be  the  more  grieved  to  bear  that  1  also  am  ignorant  of  it. 
I  do  not  know ;  1  do  not  seek  to  know ;  and  still  I  console  my- 
self. Archangels  are  ignorant  of  it ;  angels  do  not  understand 
it ;  ages  and  generations  have  not  disclosed  it ;  the  prophet  did 
not  comprehend  it ;  the  apostle  did  not  inquire  after  it ;  the  Son 
himself  did  not  declare  it.  Let  all  complaint  be  bushed.  Wlx>- 
evu  tbou  art,  I  do  not  call  upon  thee  to  ascend  the  height 
above  ;  nor  to  traverae  immeasurable  space ;  nor  will  I  lead 
thee  down  into  the  abyss.    While  thou  art  ignorant  of  the  ori- 
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gb  ofs  crMtura,  canst  tbou  not  bear  it  with  equanimity  to  be 
ieoorant  of  the  nativity  of  the  Creator?  I  ask  this  of  you; 
You  perceive  that  you  are  begotten,  but  do  you  understand  how 
any  Uiing  is  begotten  by  lltee  ?  I  do  not  ask  whence  you  de- 
rived your  reason,  how  you  obtained  your  life,  whence  you  ac- 
:|uired  your  understandiug,  what  that  is  in  thee  which  is  smell, 
eeting,  sight,  hearing.  Certainly  no  one  is  ignorant  of  what  he 
does.  I  ask  bow  you  communicate  these  tbings  to  those  whom 
you  beget  ?  How  do  you  engraft  the  reason  ?  How  do  you  light 
up  tbe  eyes  ?  How  do  you  fis  the  heart  in  its  station  ?  Tell  me 
these  things,  if  you  can.  You  possess,  therefore,  what  you  do 
not  understand ;  and  you  give  what  you  cannot  comprehend. 
You  hear  it  with  equanimity  that  you  are  ignorant  of  your  own 
matters,  and  behave  with  assuming  bsolence  because  you  are 
unacquainted  with  the  things  of  God. 

"  Hear,  then,  that  the  Father  is  unbegotterl ;  bear  that  the 
Sod  is  the  only  begotten  ;  hear  the  declaration,  Tbe  Father  is 
greater  than  I ;  hear  again,  I  and  my  Father  are  one ;  hear  al- 
so, He  who  hath  seen  me,  hath  seen  the  Father ;  listen  to  this, 
I  am  in  the  Father  and  tbe  Father  in  me  ;  and  to  this,  I  came 
out  from  the  Father ;  and  this,  Who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Fa- 
ther ;  and  this,  All  that  the  Father  hatb,  he  hath  given  to  the 
Son  ;  and  this.  The  Son  hath  life  in  himself,  even  as  the  Fa- 
ther hath  in  himself.  Hear  again,  that  the  Son  is  the  image, 
wisdom,  power,  glory  of  God ;  and  mark  well*  tbe  Spirit  pro- 
claiming.  His  generation  who  will  declare  ?  Then  reprove  the 
Lord  bioiself  who  testifies,  No  one  hath  known  the  Father  but 
tbe  Sod,  and  he  to  whom  the  Son  shall  reveal  him.  Thrust 
yourself  now  into  this  secret  concerning  the  one  God  unbegotten, 
and  the  one  God  only  begotten ;  plunge  yourself  into  this  mys- 
teiy  which  surpasses  all  conception.  Begin,  go  forward,  per- 
severe ;  although  I  ani  certain  you  will  never  come  to  the  end 
of  your  course,  yet  I  will  rejoice  that  you  are  about  to  make 
some  progress  in  it.  For  he  who  pursues  objects  that  are  inQ- 
nite,  although  he  can  never  fully  attain  tbem,  yet  he  will  be  a 
gainer  by  making  some  progress.  The  true  understanding  of 
words  on  this  sul^ect  will  be  brought  about  by  such  a  course.* 

"  The  Son  is  from  that  Father  who  is  ;  only  begotten  from 
unbegotten ;  progeny  from  parent ;  living  one  from  living  one. 
As  the  Father  bath  life  in  himself,  so  is  it  given  to  tbe  Son  to 

*  Stat  in  hoc  inteDigentia  fine  Terborum.  I  nni  not  sure  that  I 
bavB  oaugbt  tho  hubc.     Qui  rectiin  inielligil,  corrigat. 

Voi,.V.  No.  18.  37 
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bare  life  in  bimself.  The  periect  oae  from  the  perfect  one, 
because  the  whole  it  from  (m  whole  (totua  a  toto) ;  witboul  divi- 
sion or  abscission, — because  the  ooe  is  in  the  other,  and  the 
fubess  of  the  Godhead  is  in  the  Son.  The  inoomprdiensible 
from  the  iecompreheasihte  ;  for  no  one  knows  tbem,  and  oalj 
tbey  have  mutual  knowledge.  The  invisible  from  the  inviable ; 
for  he  JB  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  and  moreover  he  who 
hath  seen  the  Son  hath  seen  the  Father.  One  person  from 
another  one ;  for  there  is  Father  and  Son.  The  nature  [natu- 
ra=ouaia]  of  the  Godhead  is  not  one  and  Bootber,  for  both  are 
one.  God  of  Grod ;  the  only  begotten  God  of  the  unbegotten 
God.  There  are  not  two  Gods,  but  one  of  one ;  there  are  not 
two  uobegotteo,  for  there  is  one  bom  of  him  who  wms  unborn  ; 
the  one  di£fers  id  nothing  from  the  other,  because  the  life  of  the 
livingOne  is  in  the  living  One. 

"These  things  have  we  touched  upon  respecting  the  nature  ' 
of  the  Godhead,  not  profes»ng  to  comprehend  even  the  sum  of 
intelligence  respecting  it,  but  knomng  that  we  speak  of  thioga 
incomprehensible. 

*'  You  will  say,  then,  '  There  is  no  duly  for  faixh  to  perform 
here,  if  there  is  nothing  that  may  be  comprehended.'  But  it 
is  not  BO ;  faith  acknowledges  it  to  be  a  duty,  to  know  that 
what  she  is  inquiring  uito,  is  inccHnprehensible." 

If  there  be  anyone  now,  who  can  read  this  with  indi^rence, 
or  turn  away  from  it  with  a  kind  of  di^ust  because  he  looks  up- 
m  it  as  a  declamatory  production  of  enthusiastic  feeUng,  I  ac- 
knowledge that  I  have  no  sympathies  with  him  in  this  re^Ksct. 
I  cannot  refrain  from  looking  upon  the  whole  strain,  and  on 
many  others  of  the  like  nature  in  the  same  author,  as  the  result 
of  high  and  intense  efibrt  to  express  some  of  the  most  8aa«d 
and  reverential  feelings  that  the  soul  can  have  in  its  present  im- 
perfect state,  toward  the  glorious  Godhead  which  is  revealed 
in  the  gospd.  That  the  author  of  the  views  just  rpcited  has 
friled  in  conststeocy  and  perspicuity  of  representation,  we  may 
attribute  to  the  extreme  difficulties  in  which  the  subject  was  in- 
volved, as  it  came  before  bis  mmd ;  difficulties  bekm^g  to  the 
age  rather  than  to  him. 

But  that  he  has  not  done  as  well  in  the  expression  of  his 
thoogbt*— at  all  events  as  eloqnendy  and  forcibly— as  has  been 
doot  by  toy  writer  of  anliqni^,  or  by  most  in  modem  times, 
candour  vm  hardly  deny.  I  feel  myself  ctHistrained  to  reve- 
rence such  an  attitude  of  soul  as  he  mtufesu,  wherever  I  meet 
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with  it }  and  this,  even  if  the  meculatiTe  views  which  the  writer 
cherisbss  should  not  bear  the  nght  of  critical  and  logical  exam- 
iaation.    But — to  our  present  purpose. 

The  whole  tanor  of  the  above  extract  leaves  no  room  for 
doubt,  that  Hilary  regarded  the  doctrine  of  eternal  generation, 
as  implying  a  conveyance  of  the  essence  or  substance  of  tbe  Fa- 
ther to  the  Son ;  yet  without  abscission  or  dirision.  It  is  certain 
that  nearly  all  divine  attributes  are  particularized  by  him,  one  af- 
ter another.  If  there  could  be  any  doubt  as  to  this  in  the  minds 
of  any  candid  reader,  that  doubt,  it  would  seem,  must  be  re- 
■Dored  by  the  phrase  totiu  a  toto,  near  the  close  of  the  extract ; 
which  I  have  distinctly  marked.  Indeed  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
writinn  of  the  ancient  Fathers,  who  defend  the  principles  of 
the  Nwene  Creed,  puts  it  beyond  reasonable  doubt,  that  they 
held  a  communication  of  the  tvhttance  ((k  iijc  ori«/«e)  of  the 
Father  to  the  Son ;  on  which  account  the  Son  was  and  is  God, 
and  tbe  object  of  divine  worship.  The  modern  view  of  Trini- 
tarians, viz.,  that  the  Father  begets  only  the  perionality  {unoo- 
teiots,  permna,  npoatanor)  of  the  Son  and  Spirit,  is  a  nicely  in 
philosophical  discussion,  from  which  the  ancient  Fathers  were 
at  a  great  remove.  That  the  Father  cMnmunicated  the  whole 
of  himself  to  the  Son,  ovvtuiuf,  lubitaniialiter,  is  what  th^ 
assert  so  olten  and  in  so  many  ways,  that  doubt  concerning  it 
would  seem  to  be  impossible. 

Indeed  the  Nicene  Creed  itself  speaks  so  plainly  on  this 
pmnt,  that  I  must  confess  it  to  be  a  matter  of  wonder  with  me, 
that  modem  theok^ians  have  so  little  noticed  the  great  diSer- 
ence  there  is,  between  the  real  doctrine  of  that  Creed  and  the 
modem  view  of  personality  in  the  Godhead  which  is  general 
among  the  most  intelligent  writers.  Even  in  those  Christian 
communities  who  have  adopted  the  Nicene  Symbol  into  thmr 
formtila  of  b^ef,  tbe  leading  theologians  hold  to  numerical  uni- 
ty of  tubttanee  to  the  Godhead ;  and  of  course,  that  the  sub- 
stance or  essence  of  the  Godhead  in  the  Son  and  Spirit  was 
no(  oegolteo ;  and  consequently,  that  only  the  perrono/tfy  of  tbe 
second  and  third  persons  in  the  Trinity  is  of  a  derived  nature. 

But  here  I  shcdl  doubdess  be  asked  :  '  And  did  not  the  Ni- 
cene Fathers  and  their  adherents  believe  also  in  the  numericiU 
unity  of  tbe  substance  of  tbe  Godhead  V  And  before  I  proceed 
any  further  in  my  remarks  on  the  Nicene  Creed,  I  must  crave 
the  liberty  of  stopping  for  a  few  moments  in  order  to  pursue  this 
inqtmy.    I  do  thii  merely  b«cause  it  has  io  important  and  ex- 
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tennve  a  bearing  on  moat  that  has  been  or  will  be  said,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  present  topic. 

The  great  contest  in  respect  to  the  meanbg  of  this  Creed, 
and  particularly  in  relation  to  the  point  now  before  us,  faas  turn- 
ed upon  the  words  ofioovoioe  loi  natpl.  Did  tbe  Nicene 
lathers  mean,  that  the  Son  is  numericaUy  of  the  same  sub- 
stance with  tbe  Father?  Or  did  they  mean  merely  that  there 
is  a  specific  unity  of  substance  in  both  Father  and  Son,  i.  e. 
that  the  species  of  substance  is  of  the  same  nature  in  both,  or 
(in  other  words)  that  the  kind  of  substance  in  both  is  tbe 
same ;  in  like  manner  as  Adam  and  Seth,  both  having  a  human 
nature  in  common,  were  o/toovouitT  These  are  quesdons  that 
have  been  often  disputed  ;  and  yet,  as  the  subject  appears  to 
my  mind,  they  are  questious  that  may  be  satisfactorily  answer- 
ed in  a  brief  way. 

There  can  be  do  doubt,  that  the  word  ofooiatos  is  usually 
appropriated  to  designate  a  unity,  which  is  predicated  of  things 
belonging  to  the  same  species  or  having  a  common  nature.  If 
it  ever  has  a  diilerent  meaning,  (as  some  of  tbe  Fathers  do 
occasionally  assert),  it  is  merely  because  it  is  catackrettically 
employed,  i.  e.  in  a  sense  difierent  from  that  of  common  usage. 

In  order  now  to  answer  the  questions  proposed  above,  we 
must  survey  the  current  of  opinion  in  relation  to  the  point  of 
inquiry,  both  before  and  after  the  publication  of  the  Nicene 
Creed  ;  b^ore  this,  because  we  cannot  suppose  that  there  was 
a  sudden  leap  made  bv  the  Nicene  fathers,  and  a  wide  chasm 
in  opinion  between  tnem  and  their  immediate  predecessors ; 
^er  this,  because  the  friends  and  advocates  of  the  Nicene 
Symbol,  who  were  cotemporary  with  it,  or  nearly  so,  must  be 
supposed  best  to  have  understood  the  meaning  ofoitoovatof  tif 

In  presenting  the  opinbns  of  the  fathers  who  preceded  the 
Council  of  Nice,  I  can  refer  only  to  the  most  distinguished  of 
them  ;  and  this,  in  a  brief  manner.  The  nature  of  my  present 
design  does  not  allow  me  to  do  any  thing  more.* 

*  I  quote  the  opinions  of  the  Faihers  by  giviag  a  trantlatton 
merely ;  b«caum  tbe  room  cannot  bo  spared  here  Tor  the  original, 
inasmuch  as  so  many  notes  contdning  Ibis  must  necessarily  be  sub- 
joined to  tbe  Essay  of  Scbleiermacher. '  Once  for  all,  end  to  save 
lime  and  trouble  as  to  any  refbrences,  or  as  to  doubts  about  correct- 
nen,  I  refer  the  reader  to  Mtinecher's  Dogmengeschichie,  I.  §  91  seq. 
whOM  connrnimate  skill  in  patristical  learning  ia  not  called  in  qae«- 
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Justin  Martyr  names  tbe  Son  dvna/ttg  ^lov;  by  which  bow- 
ever,  he  does  not  mean  an  attribute,  but  an  iotelbgent  agent, 
sprioging  from  God.  In  hig  Dialogue  with  Trypho  tbe  Jew 
nip.  221,  222,  edit.  Colon.),  be  labours  at  large  to  prove  from 
Geo.  Id:  36,  that  tbe  Father,  who  is  God  invisible,  must  be 
a  diSerent  peison  from  the  God  which  appeared  to  Abrabain, 
whom  be  holds  to  have  been  the  Son.  In  p.  152  of  tbe  game 
work,  be  says  in  so  many  words,  that  the  Lioeos  is  different 
from  the  Father,  and  iitfov  ifilfifim,  ov  yroiftTi ;  where  unity 
of  number  or  numerical  unity  is  very  explicitly  denied,  while 
the  oneness  of  tbe  Logos  with  the  Godhead  is  explained  as  a 
ontntu  ofvnll  onmtiment. 

That  sucb  must  have  been  the  opinion  of  Justin,  as  well  as 
of  Theophilus  and  Tatian,  must  be  evident  from  tbe  feet,  that 
all  three  of  these  early  teachers,  held  to  tbe  doctrine  of  a  Lc^;os 
it^idOftoe  and  Logos  ngo<pofnt6t.  That  is,  according  to 
tbem,  the  liogos  was  not  from  eternity  a  hypostasis  or  exis- 
ting agent,  separate  from  the  Father ;  but  was  in  God  as  his 
reason  or  understanding.  When  the  world  was  created ;  when 
God  said  :  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light ;  then  tbe 
Logos,  which  before  had  been  in  God  merely  as  bis  reason  or 
onderstandrng,  became  a  Logos  apoipopiitos,  i.  e.  reason  or 
thought  was  uttered  in  words ;  and  these  words  becaaie  a 
substance,  a  hypostasis,  a  separate  and  animate  and  rational 
Being,  the  Creator  of  the  world,  the  Son  of  the  Father.  Hit 
Word,  which  bad  from  everlasting  been  reposing  in  him  as 
reason,  now  became  visible,  or  was  presented  to  tbe  perception 
of  intelligent  bemgs. 

Sucb  is  tbe  Lo^os  of  Justin,  Theophilus,  and  Tatian.     All 

tioQ  ;  Bod  whose  almost  uoiversa]  ftiniesB  of  repreMotation  Kanda 
uDimpeacbed.  Tfaore,  and  in  a  mHterly  discumon  of  ibe  same 
Butbor,  on  tbe  wdm  of  the  Nicene  Creed  relative  to  tbe  veiy  point 
now  in  question,  which  is  printed  in  Henke'a  Neu.  Hagazio,  VI.  p.  334 
seq.,  tbe  reader  may  find  ample  illuBtmiion  aud  confirmatioD  of  all 
that  ia  now  to  be  eaid,  in  relation  to  the  views  of  the  Fathers,  with 
quotaiiotie  for  tbe  most  part  from  the  originalB.  Tbe  sanie  thing 
for  subarance  be  may  find  in  Martini's  Geachichte  des  Logos,  with 
ample  quotations;  and  in  Keitii  Opuecula,  de  Doctoribus^  etc. 
Comm.  IV.  But  bemdes  these  general  refereiKes,  in  order  that  the 
reader  may  guard  against  mistakes  that  I  might  make,  1  give  bim, 
for  tbe  most  part,  the  particular  places  in  each  ftther,  where  the 
It  quoted  is  to  be  found. 
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theie  agree,  moreover,  that  the  persooaUly  of  the  liOgos,  L  e. 

hii  becoming  prophorie,  depended  on  the  will  of  the  Fatbor, 
and  not  on  any  necessity  in  bis  own  nature ;  see  Mbwcfaer, 
■Dogmengesch.  1.  ^  93.  Nothing  can  be  plainer  or  more  certain, 
tben,  than  ibat  a  ntmmcal  unity  of  substance  in  tbe  Godhead, 
could  form  no  part  of  tbe  system  of  doctiine  which  these  fa- 
thers embraced  respecting  the  Trinity. 

Tbe  views  of  Atfaeoagores  are  not  capable,  perfa^s,  of  bmng 
definitely  ascertained.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  he 
adopted  tbe  idea  of  Logos  Mti^not  and  t^m^opmo;.  But 
whether  the  latter  was  hypostatized  by  him  or  not,  is  atill  dispu- 
ted among  adepts  in  patristical  lore.     Miinsch.  ubi  sup.  p.  409 

Irenaens  has  occasionally  given  the  most  noble  example  in 
all  antiquity,  of  aversion  to  speculative  and  philosophical  disqui- 
sitions, m  order  to  explain  the  origin  or  generation  of  tbe  Word 
or  Son  of  God,  "  He,"  says  this  excellent  Father,  "  who 
■peaks  of  the  Logos  (reason)  of  God,  and  maimains  that  tUs 
came  forth  out  of  him — he  makes  God  a  compoiite  being;  just 
as  if  Grod  was  one  thing,  and  bis  original  reason  another.  .  .  . 
The  prophet  says :  Hii  generatton-^who  vnii  narrate  it  $  ^Is. 
53:81.  But  you  [i.  e.  those  who  make  the  explanations  ia 
question  about  a  Logos  prophorie,  etc.]  indulge  in  coniecturei 
respecting  his  generation,  and  compare  the  utterance  of  iMimaa 
words  with  the  generation  of  tbe  Logos ;  whereby  you  only 
shew,  that  you  understand  neither  things  human  nor  divine  ;" 
Adv.  Haer.  I.  10. 

This  is  laying  a  heavy  band  upon  some  of  the  speculating 
theologians  M  his  time.     But  this  is  not  all. 

"  When  any  one  inquires  of  us,"  says  he,  "  how  the  Son  was 
produced  from  the  Father  i  Our  answer  is,  that  no  one  knows. 
Since  bis  generation  is  inexplicable,  they  do  not  know  what  they 
pretend  to  know,  who  undertake  to  explain  it. ...  A  word 
which  proceeds  from  our  understanding  we  can  comprehend. 
How  tben  can  they  tay  claim  to  having  made  great  discoveries, 
who  apply  these  well  known  matters  to  the  only  begotten  Logos 
oi  God,  and  represent  his  inexplicable  birth  in  a  way  as  defiute, 
quaa  ipsi  obstetricaverint ;"  Adv.  Haeres.  II.  c.  28.  ^  6. 

This  u  caustic  irony,  to  be  sure ;  yet  one  can  hardly  say  that 
it  ma  not  in  a  good  measure  deserved,  by  some  of  the  pro- 
phorie and  endutthetic  speculations  of  the  day. 

In  accordance  with  these  enlightened  views,  Irenaeus  casts 
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twaj  the  flxjpresnon  that  the  Son  is  a  n^ojJoltj  (emioatioD) 
from  the  Father ;  he  rejects  the  comparison  of  the  sun's  radi- 
ance with  the  body  of  the  sun,  and  also  of  the  production  of 
human  words  by  human  reason.  In  a  word,  be  abandons  all 
created  analogies,  as  inevitably  and  necessarily  leading  to  error ; 

n.  c.  13. 

This  father  was  so  offended  at  the  attempts  to  explain  the 
generation  "of  the  Son,  that  he  has  avoided,  for  the  most  part, ' 
all  expressioDs,  that  would  lead  us  to  a  very  definite  knowledge 
of  bis  views  concerning  penoniAity  and  unity  in  the  Godhead ; 
I  mean  aa  to  the  relative  sense  of  these  to  each  other.  In 
Haeres.  IV.  c.  6.  ^  6  be  says,  that  "  tbe  Father  is  Mputor,  the 
invisible  part  of  the  Son,  and  the  Son  is  tbe  ogatop,  the  via- 
ble part  of  tbe  Father."  This  looks  as  if  be  veiled  toward  the 
views,  that  have  been  gaining  ground  among  some  Trinitarians 
for  tbe  last  fifty  years,  viz.,  diat  the  Father  is  God  concealed, 
imd  the  Son  ii  God  revealed.  Yet  in  other  places  he  seems  to 
Mieak  of  the  Son  in  the  usual  hypostatic  way,  as  being  separate 
from  the  Father ;  but  of  the  manner  in  which  this  separation  is 
to  be  made  congruous  with  unity,  be  has  not  explicitly  said  any 
tijing.  See  Lib.  III.  c.  6.  ^  1.  IV.  c.  20.  §  11,  and  c.  10.  ^ 
2.  IV.  c.  7.  &  4.  n.  c.  28.  ^  8,  etc. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  came  nearer  to  the  views  of  the  Ni- 
cme  Creed.  He  maintained,  indeed,  the  doctrine  of  a  <lo;^ff 
twitaOitoe,  respecting  which  that  Creed  is  not  explicit.  But 
tbe  production  of  the  Lc^os  as  a  hypostasis,  before  the  creation 
of  the  world,  be  fully  admitted.  He  makes  me  Son  tbe  copy 
—the  exact  copy  of  tbe  Father  (#<off  iti  ff«oiT^  ;  but  still  be  re- 
presents bis  dignity  and  his  nature  as  depending  on  the  mil  of 
tbe  Father ;  Miinsch.  ^  96.  Of  course  he  could  not  have  ad- 
nutted  the  doctrine  of  a  numerical  unity  m  the  substance  of  tbe 
Godhead. 

Tertullian,  in  tbe  vehemence  of  bis  opposition  to  the  views  of 
Praxeas,  whom  be  regarded  as  denying  the  separate  bypostans 
of  the  Son,  has  expr^sed  himself  with  more  warmth  and  elo- 
quence than  logic,  b  regard  to  tins  sutnect.  His  asserticms  ap- 
pear, at  least,  to  be  irreconcileable  with  each  other.  In  one 
place  he  says  of  the  persons  in  tbe  Trinity ;  "  Numerum  nne 
rfivinone  patiuotur ;"  which  looks  like  holding  to  a  numerical 
maty  of  substance ;  Contra  Prax.  o.  3.  In  another  place  (cap. 
9)  lie  nys  "  Pater  etum  tota  substantia  est,  fllius  vero  deriva- 
6oio(iHsetjwrfM.*'    In  one  [dtc*  (c^>  3)  be  ntys;  *<Uuui 
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substantiae,  unius  status,  et  unius  potestatis;"  in  another  (cap. 
9) :  "  Sic  et  Pater  alius  a  GIto,  dum  fiiio  major."  In  another 
place  (cap.  32)  he  shews  more  defiDitely^  what  be  means  by 
unify;  "Unum  dicit  quod  .  .  .  pertinet  ad  unitatem,  ad  »niili- 
tudioem,  ad  coDJunctiooem,  ad  dileclionem  Patris,  et  ad  obse- 
quium  Filii .  .  .  et  ita  per  fmtra  iuteUigimus  unum  Patrem  et 
Filium."  And  in  another  (cap.  2) :  "  Quasi  non  sic  unus  sit 
omnia,  dum  ex  uno  omnia,  per  substantiae  scilicet  unitatem,  et 
nihilomtnus  custodiatur  oUovof»lae  sacramentum"  [the  my^ery 
of  the  gospel-dispensation}.  In  this  last  case,  the  unity  of  sub- 
stance is  evidently  AonK^eneoumcM  of  substance,  and  not  nu- 
merical unity.  This  homogeneousness  he  admits,  because  the 
Son  is  ;}orfto  substantiae  Patris,  as  be  had  before  said.  Ac- 
cordingly he  compares  the  Son  (cap.  8)  with  the  fruit  which 
springs  from  the  tree,  with  the  stream  which  issues  from  the 
fountain,  and  with  the  radiance  that  flows  from  the  sun. 

Origea's  views  are  well  known.  Son  and  Spirit,  according 
to  him,  have  their  origin  ss  hypostases,  in  the  free  will  of  the 
Father ;  they  are  subordinate  to  him,  although  they  are  the 
exact  reflection  of  his  glory ;  the  unity  in  the  Godhead  is  a 
unity  of  will,  a  harmony  of  design  and  operation ;  not  a  numer- 
ical or  substantia]  uni^,  against  which  he  stron^y  jHotests. 
"  The  Father,"  says  he,  "  is  the  ground-cause  or  original  source 
of  all.  Inferior  to  the  Father  is  the  Son,  wbo  operates  merely 
on  rational  beings  ;  for  he  is  second  to  the  Father.  Still  more 
mfenor  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  influence  is  limited  to  the 
church.  The  power  of  the  Father,  then,  is  greater  than  the 
power  of  the  Scui  and  of  the  Spirit.  The  power  of  the  Son  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  lastly,  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  greater  than  that  of  all  other  hcJy  beings;." 
De  Princip.  I.  c.  3.  The  original  is  in  Justinian  Ep.  ad  Me- 
nam.  The  veraon  of  Ruflnus  has  misrepresented  ihe  sense 
here. 

Dionysus,  the  pupil  and  successor  of  Origen  at  Alexandria, 
wrote  against  Sabellius.  His  writings  are  preserved  only  m 
fragments,  quoted  by  Athanasius  and  others.  In  ba  diatribe 
against  Sabellius,  he  names  the  Son  a  creation  and  work  of  the 
Father,  which  has  not  the  same  nature  with  him,  but  difiert  in 
essence  from  him.  He  maintuns  that  the  relation  of  the  Son 
to  the  Father,  is  like  that  of  the  vme  to  the  vintner,  or  the  sh^ 
to  its  builder ;  and  asserts  that  the  Son,  as  such,  had  no  exis- 
tence  before  he  was  created ;  Athanas.  de  Smtent.  Dionys. 
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coot.  Ariin.  I.  p.  551,  edit.  Colon.  The  excess  of  this  diver- 
sity fae  afterwards  corrected,  and  retreated  back  nearly  to  the 
opinions  of  Clement  of  Alexandria ;  Miinsch.  ^  101. 

Gregory  Thaumaturgus  not  only  attributes  to  the  Sod  a  sepa- 
rate hypostasis,  but  calls  hlna  a  erea^n  (uriatf).  Basil  seeks 
to  explain  away  this,  (ep.  310.  Opp.  III.  p.  316) ;  but  finds  it 
a  very  difficult  task. 

Dt(»iysius  of  Rome,  cotemporary  with  Diony«us  of  Alexan- 
dria, opposes  the  views  of  the  latter,  aod  seeks  to  shew  that 
the  Son  is  not  created  but  b^otten,  that  he  is  dependent  on 
the  Father,  but  yet  eternal ;  and  therefore  he  comes  nearest  of 
all  to  the  views  of  the  Xicene  Creed. 

Cyprian  hat  presented  no  very  explicit  views  in  relation  to 
this  subject.  It  is  probable  that  he  agreed  in  the  m^n  with 
Teitullian,  for  whom  be  cherished  a  warm  attachment.  In 
one  place,  however,  be  says  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  inferior  to 
the  Son,  (Epist.  ad  Pomp.  74) ;  and  in  another,  he  says  that 
the  Father  is  greater  than  the  Son,  (Eptst.  73,  ad  Jub.) 

Where  now  can  any  ground  be  discovered  here,  which  will 
lead  us  to  believe  that  the  fathers  of  the  Nicene  Council  were 
prepared  hy  the  preceding  state  of  opinion,  to  maintain  the  nii- 
merieal  unity  of  substance  in  the  Godhead?  All  is  «ther 
unity  of  counsel,  will,  and  operation ;  or  else  homogeneoutnesi 
of  substance,  on  the  ground  that  the  Son  must  be  of  the  same 
nature  with  the  Parent. 

Let  as  now  pass  to  the  times  following  the  period  of  the 
Nicene  Council,  (a)  One  hundred  and  twenty-six  years  af- 
ter this  period,  an  ecumenical  Council  ws8  assembled  at  Cbal- 
cedoD,  some  distance  below  Byzantium,  and  oa  the  opposite 
«de  of  the  Bosphorus  near  the  head  of  the  Propootis.  This 
Council  sanctioned  anew  the  Nicene  Symbol ;  and  in  their  de- 
claration they  state,  that  "  Jesus  Christ,  as  to  his  Godhead, 
is  O(ioouatos  with  the  Father ;  and  as  to  his  humanity,  he  is 
oiiooivtot  with  us."  Now  as  it  is  impossible  to  suppose,  that 
they  meant  to  assert  a  numerical  unity  of  Christ  with  us  j  so, 
as  they  have  here  given  us  a  clue  to  the  meaning  which  they 
attached  to  o/ioovatog^  we  cannot  suppose  them  to  have  under- 
stood the  w(»d  as  designatingany  thing  more  than  Aonu^ene- 
otutiMi  of  substance  with  theTather. 

(b)  The  main  point  in  dispute  l>etween  the  Nicene  Fathers 
•no  the  Arians,  was  not  whether  there  was  a  numerical  uni^ 
m  the  Godhead,  but  whether  the  Son  was  a  craUed  B«ng, 
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made  in  time,  &nd  properly  belooging  the  order  of  created  in- 
telligeDcies.  In  the  close  of  their  lormula  (qr  nttrt  ov»  ijv  *.  t. 
Jt,)  the  Council  have  utterly,  and  to  the  full  extent  that  lan- 
guage allows,  abjured  those  tenets  of  Arius.  In  oppoaition  to 
him  they  maintain,  that  the  Sod  was  "i>egotten  of  the  substance 
of  the  Father,"  and  assert  bis  true  divinity  in  consequence  of 
such  descent.  But  aU  this  bears  not  on  the  point,  whether  die 
Godliead  in  both  is  a  numerical  unity.  It  simply  mainlaiiis 
the  point  of  homogeneoutneti,  and  also,  (for  this  seems  to  b« 
implied  in  the  phrase  h  t^i  ovaias  row  Ttazeoe),  that  his  gen- 
eration depended  not  on  the  toiU  of  the  Father,  as  many  pre- 
ceding theologians  had  taught,  but  that  it  belonged  essentially 
to,  or  proceeded  from,  the  very  nature  of  the  Father. 

(c)  Eusebius,  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  who  was  present 
at  the  Council  of  Nice,  tells  us  ibat  he  found  difficulties  in  sub- 
scribing to  tbeezpressions  in  f>]S  ovalat  tou  natpot  and  oitoov- 
ons  ttf  Jiaigl,  which  were  introduced  into  their  Symbol. 
These  difficulties  he  proposed  to  the  Council ;  and  be  receiv- 
ed for  explanation  the  assurance,  that  what  tbey  meant  to  ex- 
press by  o/((toi;aioff  was,  that  there  is  no  likeness  {f(iiftpft»)  be- 
tween the  Son  of  God  and  any  created  beings ;  that  he  alone 
was  in  all  respects  like  to  the  Father,  who  had  begotten  him ; 
and  that  he  originated  not  from  any  other  being  or  substance, 
but  only  from  the  Father.  In  maintaining  bis  derivation  by 
genei'ation,  they  avowed  that  they  did  not  mean  to  imply  bot 
thing  like  a  corporeal  generation,  nothing  of  separation  or  di- 
vinoo,  and  not  even  Ibat  any  change  or  passion  in  the  Father 
should  be  implied,  but  that  the  generation  was  indescribd)le  and 
incomprehensible. 

With  these  explanations,  inclined  as  he  was  to  deal  very  le- 
mendy  with  the  speculations  of  Arius,  he  volimUrily  subscrib- 
ed the  Creed.  Yet  none  of  these  explanations  have  respect 
to  nwnerical  unity  of  substance.  They  only  show,  that  the 
Council  meant  to  deny  the  principal  thing  wmch  Arius  affirtn- 
ed. 

(d)  But  the  explanations  of  Eusebius,  who  was  no  friend  to 
oftoovala,  may  not  be  deemed  impardal  and  satisfactory.  We 
will  resort  then,  to  the  testimony  of  Athanasius ;  for  this  canrtot 
be  called  in  question,  on  any  such  ground. 

When  the  Nicene  Council  gave  their  opinion  that  the  Son 
was  of  the  Father,  i.  e.  was  derived  from  him,  the  Arians  ad- 
mitted this.     But  they  oonsttued  it  in  their  own  w*y,  vix  ,  that 
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he  was  of  the  Father  in  like  mODoer  at  all  creatad  beiD|s  are. 
To  put  aa  end  to  this  evasion  the  Council  inserted  ix  xijt  ovaiat 
tov  nar(>de  in  their  Creed,  which  couJd  not  be  said  in  reference 
to  the  derivation  of  any  created  objects. 

Again,  the  Council  maintained  that  the  Sod  was  the  tiitiof 
(image)  of  the  Father.  This  the  Arians  conceded  ;  for  man, 
■aid  they,  was  made  in  the  imwe  of  God.  To  meet  this  eva- 
■ioD,  the  Council  inserted  ofioovotoe  itf  natp!,  which  excluded 
the  idea  of  likeness  merely  in  the  way  of  imitation,  and  im- 
plied a  real  bomoseneousness  of  nature.  Athanas.  0pp.  1.  p. 
397.  Epist.  ad  Airic.  pp.  936,  937. 

According  to  these  explanations  then,  the  expressions  "  of 
the  substance  of  the  Father"  and  "  bomoousian  with  the  Fa- 
ther," were  originally  and  purposely  designed  to  be  antithetic 
to  the  views  of  the  ^iaus  ;  but  not  to  assert  the  numerical  uni- 
ty of  the  Godhead,  which  was  not  a  matter  of  contest  be- 
tween the  parties. 

In  another  passage,  Athanasius  proposes  to  those  who  dislike 
iftoovauis  because  it  is  not  a  scriptural  expression,  to  substitute 
for  it  the  expresnoo,  Son  by  nature.  The  meaniug  of  this,  as 
he  expounds  it,  is,  that  the  Son  is  not  a  created  being,  and  has 
DO  b^inning  of  existence  in  time.  Whoever  acknowledges 
this,  he  regards  as  acknowledging  that  the  Son  is  ofioovaioi. 
Ep.  ad  Afros,  p.  940,  Now  such  an  aclinowledgment  would 
be  t  real  and  thorough  renunciation  of  Arianism  ;  but  it  would 
be  uo  recognition  of  the  numerical  unity  of  the  Godhead. 

In  another  passage,  Athanasius  considers  onoovatot  and  ofio- 
ftjiie aa  equivalent  expressions;  De  Synod.  Arim.  et  Seleuc. 
p.  933.  But  6fioifvt}S  designates  tpec%fic  unity,  not  numeric. 
In  another  passage  he  says,  that  the  Son  is  xotovzos  oioe  o  n«- 
cqp;   Oral.  cont.  Arianos,  p.  336. 

Athanasius  rejects  the  expression  /iOfoovaioe  iiZ  nmgl,  and 
considers  it  as  being  Sabellian;  I.  p.  241.  In  another  place 
he  says  of  the  ovala  of  the  Son,  that  it  is  yifyrma  uvai'us  tov 
ntnpos ;  de  Synodis,  p.  923.  Moreover  he  admits  of  two  kinds 
otovalM,  viz.,  BU  ovala  uyinviiiog  and  an  oiiala  ytvt^xot.  How 
can  these  be  numericalljf  one  and  the  same  i 

(e)  Gregory  Naaanzen  was  confessedly  a  disbeliever  in  b»- 
merieal  unity  and  admitted  only  a  specific  unity.  He  places 
theiunity  of  the  Godhead  in  harmony  of  purposes  and  opera- 
liofis,  (MI'  «f  f  afiSfUa  dut^tfftj,  jij  ifovalf  hh  it'fivivfiai, '  aa 
that  although  they  [the  persons  in  Uie  Godhead}  differ  tn  nut*. 
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her,  they  are  not  divided  in  power ;'  Opn.  I.  p.  563.  He 
brings  an  example  froin  tbe  like  natures  of  Adam,  Ere,  and 
Seth,  who  were  ofioovatot,  to  illustnte  tbe  ifioovet*  of  the  God- 
head, p.  598.  He  even  compares  the  Trinity  to'  three  wan^, 
which  shine  with  combined  light. 

(/)  Basil,  the  particular  friend  of  Gregory,  cherished  the 
same  views.  He  says,  that  tbe  advocates  of  the  Xicene  Creed 
acknowledee  a  God  who  is  one,  npt  in  a  numerical  way,  but 
as  being  of  one  nature,  tra  ov%  ifiOftw,  bUm  tjj  giv9t*i  ill.  p. 
81.  Agaia,lbe  Father  is  ^(oe  avofxo*',  but  the  Son  is  iftif 
jivpii^ir !  and  be  represents  the  Nicene  Fathers  ts  choosing 
the  word  oftottvatos  in  order  to  designate  ottoti/to*  rtie  fvaeue, 
i.  e.  tbe  same  dignity  of  nature ;  Ep.  53.  p.  145.  The  uni^ 
then  is  not  nvmerictd,  in  bis  view,  but  specific  and  one  of  like 
rank  or  elevation. 

{g)  Finally,  Gr^ory  of  Nyssa,  the  third  in  thiscotemptHSiy 
band  of  very  distinguisiied  men,  is  more  explicit  still  in  favour 
odptnjic  unity.  He  repels  tbe  charge  of  Trithfliani,  and  says, 
that  one  need  not  aver  that  there  are  ttirtt  Gods,  because  tbe 
name  God  is  a  generic  idea,  whereby  the  whole  divine  nature 
is  designated.  This  he  illustrates  by  referring  to  Peter,  Paul, 
and  Barnabas,  who,  he  says,  were  not  three  oiolcu,  but  only  one. 
If  one  calls  them  three  men,  be  goes  on  to  say,  this  is  only  by 
a  aUachretit  or  abuse  of  language,  which  indeed  may  be  allow- 
ed in  respect  to  men,  but  cannot  be  made  use  of  in  reelect  (o 
tbe  Godhead  ;  Opp.  U.  p.  914.  Cur  non  tres  Dii  sunt,  p  447 
seq. 

It  lies  now  upon  tbe  very  face  of  this  representalioo,  that 
Godhead  was  in  bis  mind  only  a  generic  idea^  and  thai  Fa- 
ther, Son,  and  Sfurit  were  individuals  under  this  reiuu.  How 
this  differs  from  theoreucal  Tritbeism,  it  would  be  very  diffi* 
cult  to  show. 

Lower  down  we  need  not  go,  in  order  to  Aow  how  the  e^ov- 
necofthe  Nicene  Symbol  was  understood.  It  were  .easy  te  ap- 
peal to  Chrysostom ;  who  not  only  calls  Adam  and  Eve  ofioov- 
0(Oi  (Homil.  XVI.  in  Geo.),  but  appeals  to  the  &a  that  chil- 
dren are  of  the  same  nature  {o/ioovatot)  with  their  parents,  in 
oid&c  to  show  that  tbe  Son  is  o/ioavaMs  with  tlie  Father;-  Orat. 
advers.  Anom.  I.  p.  359.  ed.  Francof.  So  Hilary,  in  ex- 
plaining the  unity  of  tbe  Father  and  the  Son,  comet  at  last  to 
tbe  conclusion,  that  it  consisu  in  having  the  same  power  tai 
glory  ;  De  Synodis,  pp.  1187—1191.  Da  TrinU.  lU.  p.  828 
seq. 
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la  a  word,  that  a  homi^eneoumen  of  nature,  and  not  a  nu- 
nerical  unitf  of  substaDce,  vns  understood  by  the  leading 
teachers  in  the  churches,  after  the  Council  of  Nice,  to  consti- 
tiite  the  uDit7  of  the  Godhead,  appears  from  the  fact,  that  three 
of  them,  viz.  Basil,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  Gregory  of  Nys- 
sa,  one  and  all,  unite  in  insistk>g,  that  there  is  in  the  Godhead, 
in  and  by  itself  considered,  three  hypostases  and  one  divine 
substance.  Their  own  explanatbn  of  what  they  meant  by 
tbi8proposition,3eems  to  leave  us  no  room  for  doubt  how  we  are 
to  CM3S  th«r  opinion.  They  compare  the  three  hypostases  of 
the  Godhead  to  individualt  among  men.  They  tell  us  that 
Paul,  Peter,  and  John  are  three  difierent  subjects  or  hyposta- 
ses; and  yet  all  beltxig  to  the  same  genus,  i.  e.  to  the  genus 
man.  So  in  the  Godhead  there  are  three  subjects,  as  they 
assert,  which  have  one  and  the  same  nature,  inasmuch  as  they 
belong  to  the  getau  divinmn;  i.  e.  they  all  partake  of  the  na- 
ture of  Godhead.  Basil  Oro.  IH.  p.  115  sea.  Greg.  Naz. 
Oral.  XXUI.  p.  433.  See  also  Theodoret,  Dial.  I.  (Sip.  IV. 
p.  67,  ed.  Halle. 

But  I  have  proceeded  far  enough.  All  which  results  from 
this  view,  lies  indeed  upon  the  very  {ace  of  the  Nicene  Creed. 
The  Son  is  #««e  i*  6tov,  t/mg  tx  ifoitoe ;  then  he  is  of  course 
not  fti'o/ii(i/H'M)tOE,  like  the  Father;  and  therefore  a  proper 
tutnuriad  unity  <^  substance  seems  to  be  out  of  all  question. 
The  Son  only  bekings  to  the  same  gtnut,  or  (if  one  prefers  so 
expresnng  it)  tpeeiei,  and  has  therefore  only  a  tpeafic  unity. 
Self-existent  substance  and  independent  being  are  entirely 
out  of  the  question.  TIhs  idea  the  Nicene  Fathers,  at  least 
many  of  them,  would  probably  have  opposed  with  all  their 
might;  for,  as  bishop  Bull  affirms,  cum  uno  ort  they  declared, 
that  the  Father  only  is  owroff*off. 

I  return  from  ttus  digreswHi,  (if  indeed  that  must  be  named 
4%remon,  which  connects  itself  so  ultimately  wkh  the  inquiiy 
respecting  the  real  views  of  the  Nicene  Creed),  to  make  some 
further  remarks  on  the  main  position  of  that  Symbol,  viz.,  the 
divine  derivatiim  (tf  the  Son ;  and  also  on  those  views  of  the 
Trinity  which  are  more  usually  presented  by  the  leading  ortho- 
dox writers  of  modern  times,  and  which  stand  connected  as  to 
their  origin  with  the  doctrine  of  the  F^ene  Creed. 

4.  Dr.  S.,  in  the  extract  from  his  Glavhentlehre  pven  in  the 
pteeeding  pa^s,  has  briefly  SBggested,  but  not  fidly  yiustraiad, 
the  inconsistency  of  the  AthanasiRn  or  Nicene  views  of  the 
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Triniljr,  with  the  equality  of  tbe  persons  in  the  Godhead  u  lo 
power  and  glory.  The  additional  views  which  1  wish  here  to 
auuest,  may  be  summarily  exhibited  as  fojlows. 

The  eteraal  power  and  Godhead  of  the  Divinity  "  are  clear- 
ly seen  hy  the  things  that  are  made ;"  at  least  we  must  ackoow- 
ledge  this,  if  we  take  the  aposde  for  our  guide.  "  Tbe  heaveiis 
declare  his  glory,  and  the  firmament  sheweih  forth  the  woib  of 
his  hands,"  if  we  are  to  credit  (be  Psalmist.  The  view  of  God 
a*  creator  and  author  of  all  things,  is  one  of  tbe  most  exalted 
which  the  Kble  discloses.  Hence  when  tbe  challenge  is  made 
to  c<Hnpare  him  with  all  idol  gods,  tbe  holy  prophets  appeal  to 
the  attribute  of  Jebovab  as  creator  and  author  of  all  things, 
as  the  final  and  unquestionable  decision  of  the  matter  in  debus. 
It  is  then  one  of  the  highest  exbibitions  of  power  made  hj' 
the  Godhead,  that  it  is  the  efficient  cause  of  being.  Conse- 
quently Jhe  glory  due  to  God,  and  given  to  him  by  noly  beings, 
for  and  on  account  of  this,  is  one  among  tbe  most  consfucuoos 
features  of  all  tbe  glory  which  is  ascribed  to  him. 

But  if  such  power  and  glory  are  his,  because  be  is  the  autfaav 
of  inferior  beings  and  of  the  natural  creation,  is  not  unspeaka- 
bly more  power  and  glory  exhibited,  (and  therefore  may  be 
justly  claimed),  by  the  generation  of  die  Son  and  procession  of 
the  Spirit?  If  the  Father  is  the  foiu  et  prtncipium  of  the 
second  and  third  persons,  as  the  Latin  fathers  say :  or  the  ahki 
or  ahtor  of  these,  as  the  Greek  ones  affirm ;  then  the  power 
and  glory  manifested  in  tlie  produc^n  of  Godhead  itself  is  as 
much  greater  than  what  is  manifested  in  tbe  creation  of  inferitX' 
things,  as  Godbead  is  elevated  above  them.  The  higher  we 
rank  die  second  and  third  persons  of  the  Trinity,  then,  toe  iikm« 
in  proportion  do  we  elevate  tbe  power  and  glory  of  tbe  first  par- 
son who  produced  them. 

I  do  not  see  that  we  can  reueat  from  tbe  consequences  of 
such  a  sentiment,  by  saymg  that  afttmriota  is  the  characteristic 
merely  of  the  first  per^n,  JUiatio  of  tbe  second,  and  tKvitfi%]He 
of  the  third.  The  characteristic  of  ayiwurjolt  involves  in  its 
veiy  nature  attributes  fundamental  and  essential  to  Godbead  it- 
self. Be  it  that  you  allow  tbe  Son  and  Spirit  to  he  the  author  of 
the  natural  and  spiritual  creation,  you  still  place  the  Father  iin- 
measurably  above  them,  when  you  make  him  tbe  sole  author  cS 
the  generation  of  the  Son  as  a  divbe  nature,  or  (if  you  believe 
with  the  Greek  church  of  ancient  d»rs)  of  the  prt>eession  of  the 
Spirit  who  i*  of  the  same  nature.     The  Font  et  Prive^tim  rtf 
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GoDHKAD  must  be  immeuurabl;  and  bejrond  all  cooception 
above  naj  and  all  other  beings. 

Nor  is  this  radical  difficulty  removed,  by  the  modified  ^ews 
and  more  cautious  statements  of  modern  theologians.  Accord- 
ing to  them,  the  Father  is  the  author  of  only  the  itibtutenee,  i. 
e.  the  modtu  exuteadi  or  personality  of  the  Son  and  Spirit, 
while  the  suhetance  or  essence  of  the  Godhead  is  numerically 
one  and  the  same  in  all  the  three  persons.  But  here  too  a  dif- 
ficulty anses  of  somewhat  formidable  magnitude.  It  is  this. 
Father  and  Son  and  Spirit  are  conceded  to  be  numerically  one 
and  the  same  in  essence  or  substance.  Yet,  if  we  are  to  credit 
the  views  now  before  us,  we  muat  at  least  believe  that  the  F^ 
tber  is  the  ori^n  or  author  of  the  tnodiu  exittendi  of  the  Son 
■ad  Spirit.  The  whole  reduces  itself  then  simply  to  this,  viz., 
that  while  the  substance  of  tlie  Son  and  Spirit  is  self-existent 
and  independent  and  the  same  with  that  of  the  Father,  it  has 
still  DO  modua  einttendi  but  that  which  the  Father  gives  it.  But 
bow,  we  may  be  allowed  to  ask,  could  the  substance  of  tlie  Son 
and  Spirit  be  self-existent  and  independent,  and  yet  be  supposed 
to  exist  without  any  modut  exittendi  necessarily  attached  to  it  ? 
And  if  that  modus  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  even  imagined  to 
be  disconnected  from  ibe  existence  of  the  substance  itself,  and 
cannot  possibly  have  ever  been  as  it  were  in  abeyance  and  wait- 
ing to  be  determined,  how  could  that  modus  spring  from  the  Fa- 
tberj  and  not  come  from,  or  be  necessarily  connected  with,  self- 
existent  substance  itself?  Or  (to  put  the  matter  in  another  light), 
bow  is  it  that  the  Father,  being  one  and  the  tame  tubttance  nu- 
poerically  with  the  Son  and  Spirit,  could  have  the  attribute  of 
aytyyrialtt,  while  the  Son  and  Spirit  have  it  not  ?  Do  not  attri- 
butes, at  least  according  to  the  usual  methods  of  thinking  and 
reasoning,  arise  Irom  the  nature  and  essence  of  substances? 
And  if  the  Son  and  Spirit  possess  the  same  substance  in  all  re- 
spects, (which  must  be  true  if  the  substance  of  the  Godhead  is 
numerieiiZ/y  one),  dien  how  can  it  be  shewn,  that  the  second 
and  tlurd  persons  are  dependent  for  the  mode  of  their  existence 
on  the  first  i  The  same  causes  [»oduce  the  same  effects.  If 
the  very  same  substance  belongs  to  the  Father  which  belongs  to 
the  Son  and  Spirit ;  and,  as  posses^g  this,  the  Father  has 
ii]Hf»Tiata  ;  how  can  it  be  shewn,  that  the  attributes  attached  to 
this  substance  must  not  in  each  case  be  tbe  same? 

But  if  you  say  again,  in  order  to  avoid  the  difficulty  now  sug- 
gMtfldf  that '  there  may  be  a  distinction  in  some  respects  in  die 
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Godbeid,  which  does  not  iDToIre  the  questioo  of  epuUtg  of 
power  and  glory,'  I  concede  this ;  but  then  I  ask,  wbetber  it 
baa  not  be&i  shewn  abore,  that  die  di^rence  now  befon  us 
cannot  be  deemed  to  be  one  of  this  nature.  To  ba  the  autbw 
of  the  proper  substance  of  the  Godhead  of  Son  and  SiHrit,  tc- 
cordinz  to  the  patristical  creed ;  or  to  be  the  author  of  the  mo- 
dw  exutmdi  of  the  Son  and  Spirit,  according  to  the  modem 
creed ;  both  seem  to  InTolve  the  idea  of  a  power  and  glory  ia 
the  Father,  immeasurably  above  that  of  the  Son  and  Spuit ; 
and  this,  just  in  the  ratio  stated  by  Origen. 

The  venerable  Ridgiey,  who  is  not  wont  to  shrink  from  dif- 
ficulties, and  was  somewhat  deeply  imbued  with  atiachmeot  to 
Symbob,  feels  obliged,  for  the  reasons  above  saigeeted  or  some 
others,  (for  he  does  not  expressly  assign  his  reasons),  thus  to  de- 
clare himself,  fBodyof  Div.  I.  p.  123,  ed.  1731) :  "Theprind- 
pal  thing  in  which  I  am  obliged,  till  I  receive  further  convtction, 
to  differ  from  many  others,  is,  whether  the  Son  and  .Sptrtl  kav€ 
«  eommunKoted  or  derived  pertonalUy.  This  many  assert,  but, 
I  think,  without  sufficient  proof ;  for  1  cannot  butconclude,  that 
the  divine  personality,  not  only  of  the  Father,  but  of  the  Soa 
and  Spirit,  is  as  much  independent  and  underived,  as  the  di- 
vine essence."  He  had  before  repeatedly  said,  that  Father, 
Son,  and  Spirit  have  the  same  lelf-exuleut  divme  nature. 

This  sensible  and  solid  writer  then  goes  on  to  shew,  that  alt 
the  texts  which  are  brought  to  prove  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
generatjoii,  refer  to  Christ  as  Mediator;  and  that  the  name 
Son  of  God,  has  reference  to  the  same  character. 

But  as  Ridgiey  is  not  held  by  some  to  be  orthodox  on  this 
poml,  let  us  turn  our  attentiwi  for  a  moment  to  the  more  sham- 
sighted  and  powerful  TurretJn.  "  The  essence,"  says  be  (I. 
p.  306),  "  is  one  ;  the  persons  are  three ;  that  is  absolute,  these 
are  relative ;  that  is  communicable,  these  are  incommunicable. ** 

But  how  can  this  last  declaration  be  substantiated  lo  our  sat- 
is&ction  ?  How  can  telf-existenl  essence  be  communicated  i 
Tho  being  that  exists  by  comtmmication  from  another,  is  of 
course  dependent  on  that  other ;  and  what  can  it  mean  that  « 
idf-tanttent  euence  is  communicated  to  him,  who  does  not  bo- 
come  self-existent  thereby  ?  Or  if  be  is  self-existent,  then  bow 
can  he  exist  by  communicated  substsnce  ? 

These  difficulties  are  not  diminished,  when  the  venendile  wri- 
ter just  cited  says :  "  [The  essence]  is  communicable  not  ui  the 
way  of  muluplication,  out  teamdum  identitaten,  i.  e.  in  the  way 
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of  identity.  .  .  .  For  although  the  essence  is  in  sum  the  same  as 
the  three  persons  taken  together,  yet  each  [pergoo}  has  a  some- 
what larger  exleosion  (latior  est),  because  each  person  has  the 
whole  Godhead ;  although  cot  adequately  and  totally,  so  to 
speak,  i.  e.  not  exclusively  in  respect  to  the  other  persons,  for 
it  belongs  to  them  all." 

How  identity  can  be  communicated,  remains  as  yet  uuex- 
plained ;  and  as  to  the  allegation,  that  each  person  has  the 
whole  Godhead,  and  yet  that  this  Godhead  belongs  in  common 
to  them  all,  it  needs  a  mind  of  greater  subtilty  than  I  possess,  to 
deduce  an  intelligible  proposition  out  of  Uiis. 

After  all,  Turretin,  in  pursuing  the  distinction  of  personality 
to,  the  ne  phu  uilra,  comes  in  the  end  to  this  conclusion  ;  "  Per- 
lon  may  be  said  to  dijfer  from  euence,  not  really  and  essentially, 
as  one  thing  and  another  thing ;  hut  modally,  i.  e.  as  modua  dif- 
fers from  the  thing  itself."  He  goes  still  further ;  for  the  attri- 
butes of  God,  such  as  power,  wisdom,  justice,  etc.,  he  makes 
euential  to  Godhead ;  but  personality,  he  thinks,  is  not  of  the 
divine  essence  ;  "  it  is  God  in  the  concrete,  but  not  in  the  ab- 
stract." 

How  all  of  these  representations,  (which  are  only  a  specimen 
of  what  many  others  are),  can  be  made  to  consist  together,  is  a 
fair  question,  and  one  of  serious  import.  Let  us  pass  in  review 
the  course  of  thought.  First  we  have  it,  that  only  the  essence 
of  the  Deity  is  communicable,  and  this  in  the  way  of  identity. 
Personality  or  the  modut  exittendi  cannot  be  communicated. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  in  the  meantime,  that  we  have  the  re- 
cc^nition,  every  where,  that  the  substance  of  the  Godhead  is 
Kw»mca/(v  one  and  the  tame,  in  all  the  three  persons,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  sell-existenl  in  all.  Then  again,  although  personality  is 
only  viodal,  i.  e.  modut  exittendi  only,  yet  the  personality  of  Son 
and  Spirit  Turretin  holds  to  he  dertved  from  the  Father.  But 
how  b  (his  to  he  made  out,  when  the  same  writer  expressly  tells 
us  that  personality  is  an  ineommunicabh  attribute  ?  How  could 
the  Father  give,  what  he  could  not  communicate  ?  I  might 
add  :  How  could  he  give  that,  which  (according  to  Turretin)  he 
did  not  50  possess  as  to  give  ?  inasmuch  as  the  modut  existendi 
of  the  Son  is  necessarily  attached  to  the  substance  of  his  God- 
bead,  and  this  substance  is  self-exittent,  not  given  or  communi- 
cated by  the  Father.  To  say  that  the  Son  bad  no  personality 
except  that  which  was  given,  would  be  to  say  that  his  substance 
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ffidsted  without  any  moAtt  einttmtdi  ;  which  does  not  s«eni  to 
need  reAitBtion. 

If  then  the  Father  communicBtes  penonalhy,  i.  e.  modus  ex- 
istendi,  to  the  second  and  third  persons  of  the  Godhead,  it  inust 
be  because  he  corninunicates  his  tubttmnce  to  them ;  and  so 
the  commuDication  of  the  substance  occasitxis  the  personality. 
But  this  view,  which  is  the  ancient  Nicene  one,  has  also  difficul- 
ties eeough.  If  the  whole  substance  is  identically  comraunica- 
t«d,  then  personality  is  bestowed  of  course  along  with  it ;  for 
m»dtu  exitttTidi  must  necessarily  accompany  substance  in  alt 
its  conditions.  If  ^!s  be  so,  and  the  whole  substance  of  the 
Ftther  is  idefaieally  communicated,  then  why  should  not  if"^ 
wtjalu  andjMftmiffu  belong  to  the  second  and  third  paeons  <^ 
ibe  Godhead,  as  well  as  to  the  first?  But  if  personality  is  giv- 
en without  the  communication,  or  indepfflidently  of  the  commu- 
aicalion,  of  the  substance  of  the  Godhead,  then  how  can  person- 
ality be  an  incommunicable  attribute  7 

Such  we  the  difficulties  that  force  themselves  upon  my  mind, 
in  rehdon  to  this  scheme  of  Trinitarianism,  so  extenslTely  re- 
ceived in  modem  times,  in  the  room  of  the  ancient  Nicene 
views.  Are  the  difficulties  lessened  in  any  good  measure,  by 
the  efforts  of  even  a  Turretin  to  explain  them  ?  And  can  a 
simple  view  of  the  scriptural  doctrine,  be  one  fraught  widi  such 
an  excessive  measure  of  stibtilties  as  this?  And  indeed  we 
may  well  t>e  permitted  to  ask  :  Can  the  human  mind  reconcile 
views  so  discrepant  and  jarring  ?  And  where  in  all  the  Bible 
do  we  find  any  thing  which  introduces  such  subtile  views  to  our 
notice  ? 

I  am  aware  of  (be  manner  in  which  suegestiona  of  this  natare 
are  usually  met.  '  The  mystery  of  the  Trinity,'  it  is  laid, '  ia 
high  and  holy  and  inscrutable.'  True,  indeed ;  it  is  arid  mu<K 
be  so.  No  senious  mind  will  ol^ect  to  this  seMiment,  if  it  be 
properly  defined  and  understood.  But  may  we  not  be  allowed 
10  ask,  after  n^iat  has  been  produced  above :  Why  have  so  many 
Aien,who  allow  in  theory  that  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  is  in- 
sUutaUe,  practically  neglected  what  they  have  urged  upon 
dthers,  and  undenaken  to  give  us  graphic  and  specific  views  of 
it,  and  to  settle  wrth  precision  the  relation  of  the  persons  in  the 
Godhead  ?  Why  did  they  not  content  themselves  with  adopting 
the  sfenple  biblical  declarations,  aild  leave  the  subject  there  if  it 
he  truly  mscrutable  t  How  can  the  man  who  believes  really  aad 
truly,  that  in  many  respects  ibe  modus  existendi  of  the  Godhead 
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is  altogetber  inaraiitoble,  whea  he  reads  manjr  tluoga  thai  have 
been  wriUea  on  this  subject,  refraia  from  the  coavictioii  and 
leeLing,  that  those  persoDs  are  -usually  most  prooe  to  exclaim, 
myUery  I  mystery !  on  every  cxx^asion  where  ck»e  inquiry  is 
ui^ed,  who  take  the  greatest  liberdes  of  all  in  defioing,  Of  at- 
temptitig  to  define,  the  mysteries  of  the  Godhead  by  metaphy- 
sical propoaitioDS  ? 

Or  will  it  be  said,  (as  doubtless  it  may  be),  that  all  the  diffi- 
citlties  and  apparent  contradictions  which  we  may  seem  to  find 
in  the  views  of  the  Nicene  lathers,  or  of  many  modem  Trinita- 
rians,  arise  sunply  from  the  fact,  that  the  divine  substance  and 
subsistence  or  modus  existendi  are  altogether  di&rent  from 
those  of  created  things ;  and  that  such  coikclusions  as  those 
that  have  beeu  drawn  above,  are  drawn  merely  by  virtue  of  an- 
alodcal  reasoning  which  will  not  bold  here  ? 

If  this  should  be  alleged,  as  it  probably  will  be  because  it  oi- 
ten  has  been,  the  answer  is  near  at  hand.  A  ancere  believer  \a 
a  scriptural  Trioity,  who  at  the  same  time  is  cauUous  in  making 
positive  statements,  might  sull  reply  and  say  :  '  If  it  be  indeed 
true,  as  you  affirm,  that  the  divine  substance  and  subusleuce 
are  immeasurably  above  our  comprehension,  and  that  no  analo- 
gies b  that  mode  of  reasoning  which  has  its  baus  in  trubs  that 
respect  created  thiugs,  will  apply  here,  then  what  confideocedo 
you,  by  your  own  averment,  allow  me  to  place  in  your  owd  propt^ 
sitions  and  distinctions  and  minute  and  subtile  divisions  of  a  meta- 
physical nature  ?  Is  God  ubsolutely  incomprehensible,  and  so 
iDfioitely  sup^or  to  all  perception  and  knowledge  on  our  part? 
Is  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  one  that  is  so  utterly  unfathoma- 
ble uid  beyond  investigation  ?  Then  why  should  you  call  oa 
me  to  follow  you  through  distinctions  respecting  the  Godhead, 
which  purport  to  be  the  result  of  the  most  complete  and  entire 
analytical  kuowledge ;  distiuctioas  indeed  so  minute,  that  notb- 
ipg  short  of  a  fiill  view  of  the  whole  suUect,  a  complete  analysis 
ofthe  Godhead,  can  fairly  be  a  ground  of  supp<Ht  for  them  i 
You  urge  (»  me  the  mysteiious  and  incomprehensible  and  aw- 
ful nature  of  this  subject;  and  all  this  I  hilly  beUeve  in,  as  to 
various  particulars ;  and  yet  you  seem  to  me,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  you  are  doing  this,  to  he  yourself  endeavouring  to 
enter  into  the  sanctum  saneiorwn  itself  of  the  Godhead  ;  and 
rending  the  sacred  veil  asunder,  you  are  anxiously  striving  to 
inspect  those  tbbgB  iriiich  mortal  eyes  are  not  permitted  to  be- 
hold, and  to  speak  those  dungs  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  any  one 
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lo  utter !  If  such  is  your  case,  what  ground  can  you  clsim  of 
complaint  against  tbe  freedom  and  temerity  of  others  in  specu- 
lation on  tbe  subject  of  ibe  Trinity  ? 

Most  fully  do  J  accede  to  the  proposition,  that  in  many  re- 
spects the  being  and  perfections  of  God  must  be  objects  that 
are  elevated  far  above  our  comprehensiMi.  I  repeat  this  senti- 
ment to  avoid  being  misunderstood.  But  my  difficulty  with  yoti 
is,  that  while  you  so  often  and  audibly  proclaim  this,  you  ap- 
pear to  have  so  little  of  apprehension,  that  yau  are  yourself  be- 
coming an  ofiender  against  the  very  doctrbe  which  you  -  pro- 
claim.' 

1  do  not  see  what  reply  any  one  of  tbe  minute  metaphysical 
definecs  of  the  Trinity  could  well  make  to  this.  Certainly 
those  ought  not  to  cry  out  myttery,  in  order  to  repress  the  in- 

r'ries  of  others,  who  consider  and  treat  the  whole  subject  as 
ugh  it  were  wiihtn  their  own  gk'asp. 

The  impression  naturally  made  upon  my  mind  by  Ibe 
reading  of  some  books  on  the  subject  of  the  Tnntty,  is,  that 
those  who  warn  us  most  against  reasoning  more  ktmumo  con- 
cerning it,  are  usually  those  whose  reasoning  will  least  bear 
the  test  of  close  examination.  It  is  peculiar  to  conscious 
strength  never  to  boasr,  and  never  to  shrink  from  contest. 
Usually  it  is  only  when  a  man  sees  his  cause  to  be  weak,  or 
inspects  it  to  be  so,  that  he  cries  out  procul !  O  procvi !  to 
others.  But  in  many  a  case  of  this  kind,  a  great  mistake  is 
committed.  The  man  who  warns  against  all  approach  to  the 
most  holy  place,  has  himself,  perhaps,  not  only  thrust  a^de  the 
vail  which  screened  it  from  view,  but  without  even  putting  the 
shoes  from  off  his  feet  has  endeavoured  to  traverse  the  whole 
of  the  sacred  enclosure.  Then  why  does  he  so  zeah»is]y 
warn  us  against  all  approach }  The  believer,  as  already  mention- 
ed above,  might  well  say :  '  Is  it  not  lawful  for  me  to  examine 
what  be  tells  me  I  must  believe  ?  If  his  mind  has  comprehend- 
ed what  he  teaches,  why  cannot  mine  comprehend  it  too  ? 
What  he  has  taught,  1  may  apprehend  and  learn.  If  he 
has  said  unintelligible  things,  I  know  full  truly  that  they  must 
have  been  unintelligible  to  him  as  well  as  to  me.  Why  should 
be  attempt  to  hinder  me  from  examioiog  the  consistency  and 
propriety  of  his  assertions,  by  averring  that  the  subject  of  whicb 
he  treats  is  mysterious  ?  Be  it  so ;  yet  so  lar  as  he  himself 
can  penetrate  into  this  mystery,  so  ur  I  can  follow  him,  pro- 
vided i  am  not  much  his  inferior ;  and  if  I  am,  there  are  others 
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able  to  follow  him.  What  he  can  teach,  others  can  learn. 
What  is  unknoieable,  he  does  not  understand  any  better  than  I 
do }  why  then  should  he  make  propositions  ctwceming  it,  as 
though  he  did  undersUnd  it,  and  then  forbid  me  to  examine 
them  on  the  ground  that  the  subject  is  mytterioui  ?  So  far  as 
it  is  so,  it  is  mysterious  to  him  as  well  as  to  me.  Why  should 
he  attempt  to  make  the  impression  on  me,  that  be  understands 
the  deep  things  of  God,  and  then  tell  me  that  the  place  where 
he  has  taken  his  own  stand  is  too  holy  for  me  to  approach  ? 
This  may  do  with  minds  of  a  certain  cast,  which  are  too  indolent 
or  too  little  informed  to  think  for  themselves ;  but  every  mmd 
truly  enlightened  and  that  thinks  for  itself,  will  eaaly  under- 
stand how  inconsistent  and  futile  all  allegations  of  the  nature 
in  question  are,  when  they  are  made  rather  to  cover  the  defects 
of  one's  own  reasoning,  or  the  inconsistency  of  his  asserticms, 
than  to  distinguish  the  true  boundaries  between  what  is  know- 
able  and  what  is  not.  1  would  that  all  the  lovers  of  truth 
might  forbear  ranking  any  effi>rt3  to  hide  the  faults  of  their 
reasoning  or  the  conscious  weakness  of  their  cause,  under 
exclamations  of  such  a  nature  as  have  been  suggested.  The  men 
who  most  indulge  in  them,  are  not  unfrequently  those  who 
siost  o^nd  against  the  very  niles  which  they  prescribe  to 
others,' 

But  I  am  digressing  from  my  subject.  Let  us  relum,  then, 
and  inquire  a  little  further  respecting  the  views  of  the  Nicehe 
fathers. 

We  have  seen  that  the  equal  power  and  ghry  of  the  three 
persons  in  the  Godhead  does  not  seem  to  be  compatible  with 
their  mode  of  setting  forth  the  'doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  We 
have  also  seen,  that  the  greatly  modified  views  of  leading  Trini- 
tarians in  modem  times,  do  not  by  any  means  relieve  the  sub- 
ject from  seeming  incongruitief  and  apparently  Insurmountable 
obstacles.  But  1  must  caution  my  readers  against  deducing 
any  thing  from  all  this,  to  the  prtgudice  of  the  scriptural  doc- 
trine itself  of  the  Trinity.  What  can  he  more  obvious,  than 
that  writers  in  ancient  and  in  modem  times,  who  believed  in 
die  true  and  real  divinity  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
may  have  made  imperfect  representations  of  this,  and  such  as 
will  not  hear  scanning  by  the  principles  of  criticism  and  k^ic, 
and  yet  the  doctrine  itself  be  true  ?  Might  I  not  eauly  bring 
forward  analogies  of  tlus  kind?  Do  we  not  know,  that  the 
great  and  cardinal   doctrine  of  the  atonement  was  for  ages 
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represented  as  b  coDipensBtion  or  satisfectioD  mode  to  the  lead- 
er of  the  spirits  of  darkness,  on  accouot  of  takiog  men  away 
from  his  dominioa  F  Now  this  obscured,  but  did  not  quench,  the 
glory  of  this  doctriDe.  And  so  it  has  been  with  other  doc- 
trines ;  and  that  of  the  Tnoity  does  not  seem  to  form  an  ex- 
cepdoa. 

The  darkness  that  is  in  men,  is  not  io  God,  nor  in  his  truth. 
Clouds  may  eclipse  the  sud  ;  but  they  will  pass  over,  and  sooti- 
er or  later  be  will  shine  in  all  his  strength. 

Allowing  Iben  that  ages  aiKl  generatioDs  have  failed  to  rep- 
resent, in  a  satbfaetory  maoner,  the  great  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  it  is  no  proof  that  it  is  not  true ;  nor  is  it  even  a  pnx^, 
that  in  its  practxcal  bearings  it  had  not  a  substantial  influ^ice 
upon  the  minds  of  Christians,  when  imperfectly  represented, 
altbougb  not  its  full  and  proper  influence.  When  the  error 
noted  above  respecung  the  atonement  was  cherished  and 
propagated,  it  did  not  hinder  Christians  firom  believing  in  the 
vicarious  satisfaction  made  by  the  death  of  Christ,  nor  extin- 
guish the  gratitude  that  was  felt  for  his  redemption. 

So  in  the  case  before  us.  When  we  examine,  part  by  part, 
the  imperfections  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  we  may  be  tempted  to 
ask  :  Can  the  abettors  of  this  be  regarded  as  believers  in  the 
divinity  of  the  Son  and  Spirit?  Indeed  we  almost  spontane- 
ously ask :  Shall  we  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  Nicene 
fathers,  and  those  who  preceded  and  followed  them  and 
^mpathized  in  their  views  and  expressions,  were  Arians  or 
Tritheists  ?  Candour  will  oblige  us  to  say,  I  have  no  doubt 
at  all,  that  they  had  no  apprehension  of  cherishing  the  errort 
of  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  parties.  That  they  meant 
not  to  be  Arians,  their  rigid  scnitmy,  their  most  thorough  op- 
position to  and  denunciation  of  their  peculiar  aentimeats,  show 
so  plainly,  that  a  man  must  shut  his  eyes  against  the  light  of 
the  mid-day  sun,  if  he  does  not  perceive  it.  That  they  di»- 
claitned  Tritheism,  every  where  appears  in  all  their  writings. 
Most  abundant  pains  did  they  take  to  do  this.  In  intention  and 
design,  then,  or  in  their  own  esUmation,  they  were  neither 
Arians  nor  Tritheists,  but  behevets  in  the  real  divinity  of  the 
Saviour,  and  |»«bably  of  the  Spirit ;  and  if  so,  then  Uiey  were 
worshippers  of  a  Trinity  in  Uni^.. 

The  question  what  they  supposed  themselves  to  be  and 
meant  to  be,  does  not  indeed  seem  to  admit  of  any  ratjonal 
doubt.     The  answer  lies  upon  the  face  of  their  multiplied  and 
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most  solemn  Kod  earneal  assererttions  and  explanations.  But 
the  quealion,  after  all,  Trhatber  the  ptinciples  vhich  they  as- 
nimed  and  defended,  would  not,  when  understood  in  a  ramply 
l<^<nl  way^,lead  to  something  not  much  diverse  from  Arianism, 
or  else  to  Tritbeisn,  is  a  question  of  a  reiy  difierent  nature 
irom  those  that  have  just  been  put.  It  is  impossible  for  me 
in  my  own  mind  to  hesitate  in  saying,  that  either  what  is  but 
little  better  than  Arianism,  or  else  what  amounts  to  real  the- 
oretical Tritheism,  must  be  the  legitimate  and  inevitable  logi- 
cal result  of  their  principles.  1  readily  allow  that  these  are 
serious  declarations,  and  such  as  mvolve  responsibility  ;  and 
we  must  stop  for  a  moment  to  consider  them. 

The  essence  of  Arianism  consisted  in  maintaining,  that  Chriit 
vat  a  being  in  tome  retpecU  inferior  to  God,  and  created 
Ml  time ;  in  other  words,  that  be  was  a  derived,  dependent 
being,  and  therefore  neither  infinite  nor  eternal.  The  great 
taUymg  point  was,  that  he  was  a  areaied  being.  On  this,  by 
deduction,  all  the  rest  of  Artus'  positions  depended. 

This  potion  the  Nicene  Fathers,  in  the  most  express  and  di- 
rect manner  possible,  often  and  earnestly  contradicted.  We 
ought  injustice  to  allow  their  disclaimer  or  contradiction.  But 
what  did  ibey  substitute  in  the  room  of  an  origin  by  creation  9 
They  substituted  generuHon — and  (by  imphcation)  etenud 
generation,  masmuch  as  tbey  anathematize  all  who  say,  ^f  natt 
»vm  ^¥.  Where  then  are  we  now  ?  We  are  simply  in  this 
predicament,  viz.,  we  have  passed  fiom  the  camp  of  those 
wbo  maintain  a  beginning  of  the  Son's  existence  tn  time  and 
by  ereation,  and  gone  over  to  the  camp  of  those  who  declare 
that  there  is  no  definite  time  or  limitation  as  to  the  be^ning 
of  the  Son's  existence,  and  that  he  was  not  created  but  begot- 
ten. It  is  well ;  but  we  may  still  inquire,  How  much  have 
we  gained  by  dus  transition?  The  Scriptures  assert  that 
Christ  is  Chi  over  aS,  that  he  is  the  tme  God  and  eternal  life, 
that  he  b  lbs  great  Gad  our  Saviour ;  assigning  to  him  the 
highest  possible  names  and  attributes.  In  possession  of  such 
inspired  declarations,  we  are  spontaneously  compelled,  living 
as  we  do  b^ieath  the  light  of  the  present  advanced  gospel-day, 
to  attach  the  attributes  of  self-existence  and  independence  to 
the  Son  of  God ;  for  without  these,  our  minds  can  form  no 
idea  of  a  €rod  over  oil,  the  true  God,  and  the  great  God. 
Yet  the  Nieene  Symb«l  tells  us,  that  the  Son  is  a  &rived  God, 
#n>5  M  ««»u,  ipmQ  ix  (pmof.    If  k>,  ^en  he  has  bother  sdf-ex- 
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istence  nor  indepeDdence.  To  assert  that  the  idea  of  depnt- 
dence  is  not  necessarily  connected  with  th«  plam  and  obviona  ' 
sense  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  is  to  assert  that  language  has  do 
appropriate  meuiing,  or  that  it  may  mean  any  thing  or  every 
Aing,  at  the  will  of  the  interpreter.  And  then  the  very  fact 
that  the  ongin  of  the  Son  is  expressly  and  dengnedly  traced  to 
the  Father,  shows  that  the  idea  of  self-existence  is  detigrudb/ 
contradicted, 

I  repeat  the  questicHi  tbra :  What  have  we  gained  by  a  tnn- 
wtion  from  the  camp  of  the  Arians  to  that  of  the  Nicenians  ? 
We  have  gained  one  advantage,  at  least,  viz.,  the  portion  that 
the  existence  of  the  Son  is  not  of  de6nite  and  temporary  origin* 
but  eternal.  So  far,  so  good ;  for  "  the  Logos  was  in  the  be- 
ginning with  God  and  was  God" — was  God  even  then.  But 
as  to  the  other  aH-important  points,  viz.,  self-existence  aod  in- 
dependence—attributes without  which  our  minds  are  unable  now 
to  form  any  conception  of  true  and  proper  Godhead — have  we 
gained  any  thing  here  hy  our  transition  ?  Not  in  the  least. 
All  that  the  Nicene  Symbol  does,  is  to  deny  one  mode  of  pro- 
duction, viz.  creation  as  asserted  by  the  Arians,  and  to  pot 
another  in  its  stead.  Production  or  generation — applied  fully 
and  directly  to  the  Saviour's  divine  nature-HS  what  the  Niceae 
iathers  meant  most  explicitly  to  declare. 

As  soberiy  contemplated  by  us,  then,  of  the  present  day,  it  is 
Eeally  a  matter  c^  comparatively  small  importance,  whether  Ni- 
canian  or  Arian  views  now  obtain  the  ascendency.  Neither  of 
them  in  fact  go  any  further,  than  an  efibrt  to  explain  the  tnanner 
in  which  the  Son  originated,  viz.,  whether  it  was  by  creation  or 
by  generation.  And  is  this  a  point  capable  of  explanation  ?  1 
might  appeal  to  Irenaeus  here,  and  refer  the  reader  to  what  is 
quoted  ti^m  him  on  a  preceding  page,  (p.  394).  Indeed,  if  the 
question  were  fully  answered  in  respect  to  either  of  the  inqui- 
ries just  suggested,  I  see  not  how  it  would  benefit  our  faith  or 
our  practice.  What  Christ  if,  is  the  great  question.  How  he 
became  so,  is  a  question  of  a  difierent  nature.  It  may  be  very 
important  to  remove  incongruous  assertions  respecting  this;  btit 
the  mode  of  his  existence  as  divine  Logos,  how  can  we  expect 
to  understand  ? 

Both  Arius  and  bis  opponents,  then,  virtually  acknowledge 
the  derivation  and  dependence  of  the  Son.  They  dinde,  and 
dispute,  and  anathematize  each  other,  because  of  difierent  opin- 
ions about  the  mode  of  his  derivation ;  and  the  dispute  was 
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priocipally  concerDing  this;  eltbough  the  time  when  hia  rise 
took  place,  was  a  question  that  necessarily  connected  itself  wHh 
the  other. 

Why  should  we  greatly  aynipatfaize  now  in  such  a  dispute; 
a  great  and  bitter  dispute  about  that  which  Ircnaeus  declares 
to  be  not  only  unknowable,  but  which  it  is  presumptuous  even 
to  seek  to  know  ?  For  myself  I  feel  compelled  to  say,  that  al- 
though i  view  the  Nicene  Creed  as  a  nearer  approach  than 
Arianism  to  the  Scripture  doctrine  concerning  the  Son,  inas- 
much as  it  mainiains  that  he  is  eternal,  yet  na  the  great  point 
of  telf-existence  and  independence,  those  indispensable  and  es- 
sential attributes  of  Godhead — what  there  is  to  choose  between 
Arianism  and  Nicenism  I  wot  not.  I  have  repeatedly  endeavour- 
ed, aa  my  readers  will  bear  me  witness,  to  vindicate  the  fathers 
of  the  Nicene  Symbol  from  all  design  to  mar  the  divinity  of 
the  Saviour ;  but  what  they  intendea  and  purposed  to  do  was 
one  thing;  and  what  is  the  legitimate  consequence  of  their  un- 
wary language,  is  another.  And  in  this  last  respect,  I  know 
not  how  to  make,  after  all  their  opposition  to  Arius,  any  very 
importaDt  distinctioii  between  him  and  them.  The  modes  in 
wluch  the  Son's  existence  took  rise,  cannot  well  be  supposed  to 
belong  to  practical  theology  at  least ;  and  disputes  about  it  can 
never  profit  the  church,  escept  that  it  may  be  important  to  the 
interests  of  truth  to  repel  erroneous  declarauoos  respecting  any 
great  subject  of  theolc^. 

1  must  speak  a  word,  also,  on  the  subject  of  Tritheitm.  The 
Nicenians  one  and  all  disclaim  this.  They  often  and  earnestly 
do  so;  and  they  do  it  with  the  stroi^est  asseverations.  Let  us 
l^ve  full  credit  to  their  repeated  and  strong  avowals;  for  hon- 
est and  pious  men  we  may  well  believe  most  of  tbem  to  have 
been.  Still,  when  theheat  of  dispute  is  passed  away ;  and  ema- 
nation-philosophy, and  polytheistic  notions,  and  Eclecticism 
have  taken  their  departure  from  our  world,  (an  everlasting  one 
I  would  hope) ;  we  may  now  look  at  and  coolly  examine  the 
explanations  and  defences  wluch  the  Nicenians  have  made  of 
their  views.     It  is  lawful  to  do  so  ;  it  is  also  expedient. 

We  have  seen  then,  in  a  word,  that  the  unity  of  the  God- 
head is,  in  their  apprehension,  homogeneoutnesi  of  nature  a- 
mong  the  persons  of  the  Trinity ;  and  so  in  the  view  of  the 
otost  distinguished  advocates  of  Anti-arianism.  We  have  seen, 
that  some  of  these  did  not  scruple  to  refer  to  mdividual  per- 
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aDnalttj-  amoi^  men,  snd  to  tpecific  unity,  as  an  iflustration  of 
(beir  views  of  pencHiality  in  the  Godheaa.  As  a  genera)  tlung 
this  cannot  be  charged  upon  the  defenders  of  the  Sjmbo)  in 
qtiestion.  Yet  tliere  is  such  an  oscHiaiion  among  them,— ^ucb 
a  struggijng  of  the  mind,  and  snch  a  seining  hold  of  every  kind 
of  illustration  that  promises  any  analogy  or  rdief  amid  the 
difficulties  which  charges  of  Tritheism  threw  in  their  way— 
that  one  nlust  abate  much  fiiom  some  representations  to  be 
found  even  in  the  more  moderate  part  of  them,  in  order  to  get 
upon  safe  and  solid  ground. 

At  all  events,  whatever  disclaimer  may  be  made  as  to  Tri- 
theism, the  comparisoQ  of  individuality  in  the  Godhead  vrith 
that  among  men,  does  essentially  involve  theoretice]  Tritheism. 
If  not,  then  bow  could  the  Greeks  be  accused  of  polytheism, 
who  believed  in  a  common  nature  among  the  Dti  majore*  ? 
And  if  not,  then  we  must  come  to  the  absurd  c<Hic1usioD  of 
Gregory  of  Jiyssi,  (hat  it  is  eatachretis  when  we  speidt 
of  Peter  and  Paul  and  Barnabas  as  three  men,  hecaiue  in  truth 
tbey  have  but  one  common  human  nature.  It  is  imposnUe  to 
put  the  mind  upon  receiving  such  an  incongruity,  without  its 
reluctating.  It  instinctively  revolts ;  and  the  worst  of  h  is,  that 
it  is  apt  to  go  back,  driven  on  by  disgust,  to  some  (^posiu  ex- 
tremity which  involves  other  things  nearly  or  quite  ss  incredi- 
ble or  improbable,  or  at  least  as  contrary  to  the  om[de  views 
of  the  Scriptures. 

In  modem  times,  these  particular  illustrations  of  persooafity, 
and  these  modes  of  asserting  distinction  In  the  Gocraead,  have 
indeed  been  pretty  generally  abandoned,  from  an  instinctive 
apprehension  of  their  interference  with  the  unity  of  the  God- 
head. Now  and  then  a  zealous  partisan  of  tbe  Nicene  Sym- 
bol— a  Bull,  a  Waterknd,  a  Jones  of  Nayland,  or  some  writer 
of  this  casl^-^as  told  us  of  three  distinct  consciousnesses,  wills, 
and  actions,  in  die  Gfodhead,  and  of  tbe  etenral  "society" 
vrliich  mast  have  always  been  in  it.  But  the  ears  of  inteUigent 
Christians  in  general,  are  not  now  open  to  these  things,  f  et 
still,  the  unwary  and  unthinking  are  afiected  by  them,  and  led 
UDCOnsck>us)y,  it  may  be,  into  real  Trilbeism.  But  sach  asser- 
tions are  avoided  wiih  instinctive  repugnance,  by  most  of  those 
Christians  who  have  much  examinra  or  thought  upon  tbe  snb- 
jeet.  Even  the  fathers,  vrith  all  their  looseness  of  expresaioa, 
did  not  reach  the  perilous  point,  to  which  tbe  nitbors  of  such 
representations  proceed. 
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Still,  Tritfawsm  is  not  eren  here  intended.  From  tlua  we 
may  fully  and  cheerfully  absolve  niost  of  the  authors  of  auch 
declaratioDs.  But  whatever  was  the  intention,  we  are  entitled 
to  ask;  What  does  the  language  naturally  imply?  And  what 
will  the  unleamed  reader  aaturally  deduce  from  it  ? 

But  enough.  I  can  only  add  at  the  close  of  this  inrestiga- 
lioa,  (protracted  much  beyond  my  original  intention,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  deep  interest  that  1  have  felt  in  the  subject  as  it 
grew  under  my  hand),  that  I  never  can  be  a  tabordinarian  or 
a  JVIcenton,  nor  admit  that  a  derived  divine  nature  is  true  and 
proper  Godhead,  uutil  I  become  satisfied  that  scif-existence  and 
independence  are  not  essential  to  real  and  veritable  Godhead. 
Untu  then,  I  must  believe  with  John,  that  the  Son  is  "  true  God 
aid  eternal  hfe;"  that  "  in  the  beginning  he  was  with  God,  and 
was  God,  and  made  all  things  j"  and  with  Paul,  that  he  is 
"  God  over  all  and  blessed  forever,"  and  that  he  is  "  the  great 
God  and  our  Saviour."  Is  not  such  a  being  aiio^tos  ?  Then 
the  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth  is  not  so ;  then  God  supreme, 
and  great,  and  true,  is  not  so.  But  while  the  New  Testa- 
meat  asserts  these  predicates  of  the  Son,  I  cannot  exchai^e 
them — simple,  intelligible,  awful,  delightful  as  they  are — toi 
the  emaoation-diction  of  the  Nicene  Council,  and  the  languagr 
of  dialectic  subtilty  which  was  called  mto  being  by  the  vaga- 
ries of  Arius.  With  the  yielding  and  beheving  Thomas,  1  can 
say  of  my  Saviour:  My  Lord!  andmy  God!  not  "GodofGod, 
Ught  of  light."  The  bumble  and  nmple  Christian,  who  goes 
lo  John  and  Paul  for  instruction,  will  follow  them  rather  than 
the  philosophizbg  Nicene  fathers,  great  and  good  as  they 
were;  and  rather  than  subtile  and  speculating  modem  writers. 
When  the  apostles  ^ak,  he  will  listen.  If  the  anathemas  of 
even  ecuveoical  councils  were  to  be  fulminated  in  defence  of 
the  Pnctoe  Symbol ;  if  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  were  to 
^wak  kiud  in  its  Ctvour ;  yea,  if  seven  thunders  like  these  were 
lo  utter  their  voices  in  proclaiming  #*oe  i*  ^tov,  qmue  w  <pa>t6e, 
the  humble  believer  would  press  the  New  Testament  to  Ins 
bosom,  and  say  :  Jesus,  Saviour !  Thou  art  my  Lord  and  my 
God  1  Thee,  thee  I  love  and  adore ;  the  great  God,  the  true 
God,  eternal  life,  God  over  all  and  blessed  forever ;  first  and 
last,  king  eternal  and  immortal,  only  wise  God  my  Saviour ; 
thee,  thee,  I  adore  and  love  and  worship  forever  and  ever ! 
Let  me  ba  umted  here  ood  hereafter  with  du»e  who  ascribe 
"  UMsiog  and  g^ry  and  wisdom  and  tbanks^viog  and  hononr 
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and  power  and  might*'  to  thee,  God  manifest  in  the  fieah,  and 
redeeming  a  world  from  ruin  hy  thine  own  precious  blood ! 

■  But  where  are  we  now?'  I  shall  doubtless  be  asked,  and 
not  without  emotion  on  the  pert  of  some ;  '  where  are  we  now  ? 
Is  there  then  no  distinction  in  the  Godhead  ?  Are  we  then  to 
go  back  to  the  here^  of  Praxeas,  and  Noetus,  and  Sabelhus  ? 
or  must  we  become  Patripassians  ?  Must  we  then  deny  that 
the  Logos  or  divine  nature  of  Christ  antecedent  to  the  incarna- 
tion, was  generated  by  the  Father  or  derived  from  him  ?  Tru- 
ly, while  you  urge  us  away  from  the  shoals,  you  are  endeavour- 
ing to  plunge  us  into  the  whirlpool.' 

But  I  must  beg  the  gentle  reader  to  use  a  little  moderation. 
In  such  a  great  business,  which  has  kept  ages  and  generations 
in  a  state  of  boisterous  commotion,  by  reason  of  the  difficulties 
that  men  have  attached  to  it  througii  speculation,  and  philoso- 
phy so  called,  and  efforts  to  unveil  mysteries  that  God's  word 
has  not  unveiled — in  such  an  affair,  we  are  not  to  expect  that 
all  doctrine  is  to  be  laid  down,  or  all  the  necessary  explanations 
made,  in  a  single  paragraph,  or  even  in  the  same  chapter.  It  is 
one  thing  to  examine  and  expose  the  errors  or  defects  of  lan- 
guage or  description  in  Symbols  already  before  the  world,  and 
to  shew  wherein  it  comes  short  of  ascribing  true  and  real  God- 
head to  Christ,  and  wherein  the  advocates  of  it  have  approxima- 
ted now  to  Ai'tanism,  and  anon  to  Tritheism,  without  any  design 
indeed  on  their  part  to  do  eiiher  ;  it  is  another  thing  to  lay  down 
and  establish  better,  more  simple,  more  inielligihle  propositions  in 
the  room  of  these.  The  first  I  have  endeavoured  to  do;  theefibrt 
to  accomplish  the  last  I  must  defer,  until  I  shall  have  first  pre- 
sented the  views  of  Dr.  S.  in  full.  In  his  comparison  of  the 
Athananan  with  the  so-called  Sabellian  views,  he  has  here  and 
there  partially,  and  at  last  fully,  disclosed  his  own  views  of  what 
is  true  in  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  and  of  a  Unity  in 
the  Godhead.  Those  views  are  at  least  intelligible.  They  ap- 
pear to  be  self-consistent.  They  offer  no  violence  to  the  mind, 
which  believes  that  God  can  as  well  reveal  himself  to  man,  as 
create  and  preserve  him.  When  these  are  fully  presented,  then 
comes  the  proper  lime  for  me  to  say,  how  far  I  adopt  or  reject 
the  views  of  Sabellrus  or  of  Schleiermacher.  I  have  already 
made  my  ol^ections  to  the  views  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  to 
the  modem  substitute  for  it. 

The  sum  of  Schleiermacher*s  opinion,  (and  it  may  be  grate- 
ful to  the  reader  here  to  have  a  hiot  of  it),  is,  that  the  Unity  is 
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God  eojuealfdy  and  the  Trinhy  is  God  revealed.  The  Unity 
or  Movat,  as  he  supposes,  is  God  tn  lapto,  i.  e.  simply  and 
m  andby  himself  considered,  immutable,  self-existent,  eternal, 
and  possessed  of  all  possible  perfecuon  and  excellence.  But 
u  to  the  Trinity  ;  the  Father  b  God  as  revealed  in  the  works 
of  creation,  providence,  and  legislation;  the  Son  is  God  in  hu- 
man flesh,  the  divine  Logos  incarnate ;  the  Holy  Gtiost  is  God 
the  Sanctifier,  who  renovates  the  hearts  of  sinners,  and  dwells 
in  the  hearts  of  believers.  The  penonalUj/  of  the  Godhead 
consists  iu  these  developmenlt,  made  in  time,  and  made  to  iolel- 
figent  and  rational  beings.  Strictly  considered,  personality  is 
not  in  his  view  eternal ;  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case  (as  Uius 
viewed)  it  could  not  be,  because  it  consists  in  developments  of 
the  Godhead  to  iatelligeot  beings ;  and  those  developments 
could  not  be  made,  before  those  beings  had  existence. 

As  to  the  number  of  persons,  three  are  reckoned  by  bim,  and 
three  only,  because  the  Scriptures  reveal  no  more,  and  because 
our  natural  and  moral  woes  and  wanu  require  no  more  for  their 
full  alleviation  and  satisfaction. 

Such  are  the  main  features  of  the  portrait  drawn  by  Dr.  S. ; 
or  rather,  aucb  are  the  mere  outlinet  of  those  features.  The 
explanation  and  defence  of  his  vie^s  are  best  left  to  his  own  ef- 
forts ;  and  the  reader  will  meet  with  both  in  the  sequel.  When 
all  that  he  has  to  say  in  the  way  of  proposition,  and  alsn  of  illus- 
tration and  confirmation,  is  presented,  then  it  will  be  appropriate 
for  me  to  avow  my  own  opinions,  and  briefly  to  state  some  rea- 
sons for  them.    ' 

I  cannot  adopt  the'Nicene  Creed,  because  I  do  not  beheve 
that  the  natural  meaning  of  the  words  is  consistent  with  an  en- 
lightened and  scriptural  view  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity.  Most 
fiilly  must  I  subscribe  to  the  canon  laid  down  by  Schleiermacher, 
viz.,  that  the  moral  consciousness  of  Christians,  and  also  the 
Scriptures,  demand  such  a  representation  of  the  persons  of  the 
Godbead  as  will  present  each  ^  folly  equal  to  the  other.  The 
Nicene  Symbol  does  not  appear  to  fulfil  the  demands  of  this 
canon.  It  presents  the  Father  as  the  Motae,  the  divinity  or 
proper  Godaead  in  and  of  himself  exclusively ;  it  represents 
lum  as  the  Fona  et  Pritidpium  of  the  Son,  and  tberefbre  gives 
him  superior  power  and  glory.  It  does  not  even  assert  the 
'  claims  of  the  Blessed  Spirit  to  Godhead;  and  therefore  leaves 
room  to  doubt,  whether  it  means  to  recognises  Trinity  or  <Htly 
a  Duality.    After  a  profession  of  belief  in  tme  God,  the  Father, 
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wbo  is  the  maker  of  all  things  visible  and  innnblo ;  and  id  ona 
Lord,  Jvsus  Christ,  who  is  the  oa)y  begotten  i*  iqe  ovvlns  toC 
narpo;  ,-  it  simply  adds :  H«i  [nnfrtvoiuv]  tts  id  aytoy  urivfm. 
But  how,  or  in  what  capacity,  is  he  believed  io?  we  naturally 
inquire.  To  this  no  answer  is  given  ;  and  ne  are  lo(t  to  gathw 
the  views  of  the  Council  from  other  exhibitious  of  their  senii- 
ments  on  this  point  than  those  made  in  their  Symbol.  A  Un- 
tariao  would  say,  that  be  believei  in  the  Holy  Spirit ;  an  Arian 
would  say  the  same  thing ;  both  construing  the  words  as  mean- 
ly divine  influence  merely,  and  not  divine  hypostasis.  The 
Nicene  Symbol,  then,  does  not  appear  plainly  and  explicitly  to 
aduiDwledge,  that  "  there  are  three  persons  in  one  God,  the  Fa- 
ther, the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost ;"  nor  that  "  these  three  are 
one  God,  the  tame  in  tubttance,  and  e^bal  in  power  and  glory?" 
No;  it  comes,  or  seems  to  come,  far  short  of  this.  I  reject  it 
Uierefore  became  I  do  believe  in  a  Trini^  m  Unity  f  because 
I  believe  the  Bible  teaches  this  doctrine.  1  reject  it  for  the 
Tery  reason,  that  it  seems  to  me  to  teach  a  dinerent  doctriee 
from  thai  of  the  Bible,  or  at  all  events  to  teach  such  doctrine 
in  an  mcongruous  and  imperfect  manner. 

Nothmg  can  be  more  natural  here  than  the  question :  Why 
should  this  branch  of  Christian  theology  so  l(Hig  nave  remaised 
in  so  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  a  state,  while  most  other 
Cluistian  doctrines  have  been  advancing  as  to  illustration,  pre- 
cise statement,  and  confirmation  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  may  not  be  obvious ;  at  least  all 
my  readers  may  not,  perhaps,  be  satisfied  that  it  is,  even  if  they 
aunit  the  general  correcmess  of  the  remarks  which  I  have  made 
above.  Several  things  may  however  be  truly  said,  in  the  way 
of  answer. 

(1)  The  civil  power  of  the  Roman  empre  Uiat  held  the 
world  in  subjectitHi,  was  oflen  employed  to  defend  and  estab- 
lish the  Nicene  Creed.  Constantine  Mowed  the  refusal  to 
subscribe  to  it  with  deposition  from  eoclesiastical  office,  and 
with  banishment  and  exile.  Other  emperors  did  the  same ;  Ha 
did  the  Arians,  on  the  other  side,  when  they  gained  the  aacaa- 
dancy.  When  the  Roman  church  had  finally  suppressed  the 
Arian  party,  by  civil  and  ecclesiastical  penalties,  the  Niciu* 
Creed  of  course  prevailed  again.  It  was  the  Symbol  <^  the 
darit  ages  thioi^,  end  mc»t]y  undiscussed  and  undisturbed. 
More  illuBtration,  accuracy  of  definition,  and  sound  oo^irmK- 
tion,  one  could  not  expect  would  be  added,  under  such  cinwni- 
stauces. 
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(3)  When  the  era  of  the  Refonnation  hegan  to  dawn,  the 
great  cootroversy  between  the  Romish  and  the  Reformed 
diurches  did  not  turn  oo  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Both 
churches  admitted  this  in  common.  Discussion  on  this  point, 
therefore,  was  considered  as  in  a  manner  uncalled  for  and  need- 
less ;  and  the  minds  of  the  religious  public  were  too  intent  oo 
other  points  more  immediately  involved  in  the  controversy,  and 
too  deeply  interested  in  theifa,  to  turn  aside  to  matters  in  which 
both  parties  were  substantially  agreed.  Hence  the  spirit  of  the 
fieformalioo,  active,  bold,  unsparing  as  it  was  in  respect  to  su- 
perstitions and  much  of  patristical  theology  and  schoolmen's 
lore,  was  not  employed  in  making  investigations  as  to  the  cof- 
rectnesB  of  the  Nicene  Symbol. 

(3)  When  the  writings  of  Socinus  and  his  coadjutors  in 
Poland  were  directed  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  they 
contained  so  much  that  was  grossly  ofiensive  to  those  who 
worelupped  God  in  their  Saviour  and  Redeemer,  that  a  strong 
and  widely  didbsed  prejudice  arose  in  the  Christian  community 
agauist  all  discussions  of  this  nature,  in  which  the  reasonuig 
KM  philoeopfay  of  men  were  so  prooe  to  raise  objections  and 
^fficulties  in  the  way  of  the  plain  and  palpable  declarations  of 
the  KUe.  Men  became  timid  in  r^rd  to  discusnng  the  aw- 
ful mysteries  of  the  Godhead,  because  free  discussion  had  been 
•o  greatly  abused. 

(4)  Similar  causes  have  continued  to  prevent  free  discus- 
sion on  the  pan  of  beUevers  in  the  Trinity,  except  in  the  way 
of  defence  against  the  so-called  Unitarians  and  Arians,  or  m 
the  way  of  atuck  upon  them.  So  long  as  this  was  the  case, 
paniil  views  and  only  sudi  as  belonged  to  the  immediate  pobis 
in  controversy,  would  naturally  continue  to  be  taken }  and  such 
1ms  been  the  fact.  After  some  display  of  arms  and  prepara- 
tory sidrmisbing,  the  battle  has  pretty  generally  been  fought  on 
the  ground  of  patristical  opuiion.  What  did  the  fathers  and 
the  ecumenical  councils  believe  and  decide  i  These  questions 
have  produced  the  History  of  Early  Opinions  and  a  multitude 
of  otbier  Hke  books,  the  main  object  of  which  is,  to  take  reluge, 
«B  one  sde  or  the  other,  under  the  shield  of  antiquity.  Tlie 
Bible— 4he  simple,  plain,  positive,  declarations  of  the  Bible— _ 
alas  1  bow  little  have  they  been  consuhed  by  many  combatants, 
except  to  help  out  some  claudicating  position  of  antiquity. 

(5)  Other  reasons  might  easily  be  given  why  sober,  free, 
flxtMisive,  radical  investigation  with  regard  to  the  topic  before 
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us  bft9  no  ofiecer  been  pursued.  An  excitabilitj'  in  the  public 
mind,  brought  doirn  by  tndilion,  and  continued  by  sympuby 
with  the  dbputes  of  early  ages,  has  had  its  full  share  in  mip- 
pressing  free  discussion.  The  proneness  of  those,  who  seek 
for  their  religious  sentiments  in  symbols  and  systems  sanctioDed 
by  time  and  by  numbers,  to  anstbematize  sJl  who  venture  (o 
appeal  from  tbsm  to  the  Bible  akwe ;  the  readiness  to  cry : 
Foenum  habet  in  comv,  or  Htc  niger  at,  hime  tu,  Bommiie, 
caveto,  wheitever  one  ventures  to  ask  the  precise  meaning,  tha 
»Ay  and  the  wherefore  and  the  ScripturaiUy  of  received  synH 
hols,  has  appalled  many  a  heart  that  loved  inquiry,  and  wished 
to  make  it,  but  dare  not  incur  the  suspicions  that  would  be  rais- 
ed among  tbe  Symbolists.  One  trembled  to  risk  his  eyes, 
amid  the  clouds  of  dust  that  would  be  thrown  into  them.  Add 
to  all  this,  (and  perhaps  this  is  one  of  tlie  most  weighty  of  all 
the  reasons),  the  reckless  and  irreverent  maoDer  b  which  tbe 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity — a  subject  which  is  one  of  the  HKWt 
solemn  and  awful  that  the  human  mind  can  be  called  to  con- 
template— has  often  beea  treated,  and  is  even  now  treated ; 
and  then  reckon  into  the  account  the  proneness  to  speculate 
and  tbeonze  on  this  sublet,  and  the  extravagancies  of  many  of 
tbe  real  friends  of  this  doctrine;  put  all  these  causes  b^etb^, 
and  the  reader  may  conceive,  without  any  wonder  or  astonish- 
ment, how  the  doctrine  in  question  has  so  long  continued  mach 
in  the  state  that  it  was  ceuturies  ago. 

After  all,  however,  we  have  seen  that  many  of  the  more  dis- 
tinguished theologians  of  modern  times  have  silently,  unobserv- 
ed as  it  were,  and  perhaps  in  some  cases  unconsciously,  adcqit- 
ed  a  mode  of  stating  tbe  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  widely  at  vari- 
ance with  that  of  the  Nicene  Creed.  The  numerical  unittf  of 
substance  they  generally  admit.  Personality  or  modut  exitlendi 
only,  thOT  suppose  to  be  conferred  by  the  Father  on  tbe  second 
and  third  persons  of  the  Godhead ;  distinctly  avowing,  that  tbe 
idea  of  derived  substance  is  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  real 
Godhead,  and  inconsistent  with  the  jHoper  unity  of  tbe  God- 
head. But  whether  any  real  advance  has  been  made  upon 
the  Nicene  doctrine  by  all  tliis,  tn  respect  to  coagniity  and 
even  the  well-grounded  principles  of  metaphysical  pbikisophy, 
has  already  been  the  subject  of  inquiry  above,  and  need  not  be 
here  again  investigated. 

During  tbe  period  sbce  the  Reformation,  there  have  now  and 
theu  risen  up  individuals,  who  doubted  or  disputed  the  doctiina 
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of  the  Nic«ne  Creed,  and  who  rejactad  most  of  the  nibtile  di^ 
tmctiqna  adopted  by  many  of  the  leading  orthodox  writers,  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  dark,  and  difficult,  and  uninstnictiTe, 
and  ahove  all  that  they  were  not  made  any  where  hy  the  sacred 
writers.  It  were  easy  to  name  some  of  these,  eminent  for  piety 
and  learning.  Even  in  the  days  of  Arminius,  tbe  younger  Tr^ 
catius  venlured  in  his  lecture-room  to  call  in -question  the  doo- 
trioe  of  derived  divinity.  Arminius  tells  us  with  what  zeal  he 
fought  against  bim ;  and  that  Gomer  himself  attacked  him  on 
this  point ;  while  still  the  opinion  found  so  much  &vot]r  among 
tbe  Anti-rerooaatrants,  that  Trelcatius  was  never  disturbed  on 
account  of  it.  Many  a  Christian,  and  preacher  loo,  hare  doubt- 
ed, or  in  their  own  mbds  rejected  this  doctrine,  who  still  bare 
cherished  theb  doubts  in  silence,  because  they  did  not  wish  lo 
agitate  tbe  public  mind  respecting  them. 

In  New  En^and,  in  particular,  it  has  been  long  a  predomi- 
nant opinion  among  the  clergy,  that  there  is  something  in  the 
doctrine  of  eternal  generation,  which  is  not  entitled  to  thejr 
faith,  and  which  indeed  is  altogether  inexphcable.  Still,  the 
discussion  has  not  been  carried  on  with  any  considerable  zeal ; 
and  we  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  more  than  a  kind  ofn^ 
aiive  belief  on  this  subject. 

Thus  much  as  to  the  state  and  condition  of  the  doctrioe,  m 
many  of  the  symbols  still  in  use,  and  among  many  distinguish- 
ed theologians.  A  more  interesting  question  remains.  Is  this 
state  of  things  always  to  continue  ?  Is  no  mvestigation — care- 
ful, sober,  scriptural  investigation — which  admits  neither  sym- 
bols nor  fathers  at  all  into  the  place  of  Christ  and  bis  Apostles, 
ever  to  be  made  ?  I  hope  and  trust  that  tbe  spirit  of  the  Re- 
formation  and  of  Christianity,  that  the  lore  and  honour  of  the 
Saviour,  that  seal  for  tbe  doctnne  of  tbe  Trinity  in  Unity,  will 
forbid  that  it  should  not. 

If  I  need  any  apology  for  the  freedom  of  the  precediog  dis- 
cusuouB,  1  have  already  presented  one.  My  reason  for  exaxw 
uiing  and  rejecting  human  creeds  which  do  not  admit  the  mtmer- 
ic4d  unily  of  substance  intheGodheadinorthee^uo/jjoweraiuI 
glory  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  is,  that  such  creeds 
"  take  away  my  Lord,  and  I  know  not  where  tbey  have  laid 
him."  It  is  not  that  1  am  a  lower  Trinitarian,  but  because  I 
am  a  higker  one,  that  I  reject  them.  Ood  over  all  and  blemd 
forever,  I  must  believe  bun  to  be,  "who  redeemed  tne  by  bis 
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blood."  "  Kessng  and  honour  and  power  and  ^ory  be  fait — 
Ibrever  and  ever  i" 

Let  me  add  a  word  more  as  to  the  following  Easay  of  Dr.  S., 
and  I  have  done  for  the  present.  His  views  respecting  the 
opiaioos  of  Artemoo,  Noetus,  Praxeas,  Beryll,  aad  Sabelfius, 
mil  be  found  by  the  careful  and  well-informed  reader  to  differ  in 
some  respects  from  those  which  are  presented  in  the  oommon 
books  on  Kcclestastica]  History,  and  m  the  more  usual  accoonts 
of  the  iodividuals  named,  in  the  particular  hisioriaa  of  the  an- 
cient heresies.  That  Dr.  S.  has  applied  a  more  sharp-sighted 
and  rigid  criticism  thao  usual,  to  the  InTestigatioD  of  the  so-called 
Sabellian  opioions,  is  what  1  apprehend  to  be  true.  Ha  Mon- 
ogrsmm  on  this  suli^t,  to  which  his  special  and  most  strenuoos 
eSbrts  were  directed,  seems  better  adapted,  caeterit  pari&ui,  to 
the  discover^'  and  development  of  truth  in  respect  to  it,  than  a 
general  history  of  the  church,  or  a  general  bistorr  of  heretics. 

At  aU  events,  if  he  has  failed  in  some  histoncal  particulars, 
the  views  which  he  every  where  suggests  are  worthy  of  a  moat 
attentive  perusal  and  consideration.  The  gradual  development 
he  has  made  of  the  Sabellian  system,  and  the  comparison  of 
this  all  along  with  the  opiuions  of  its  antagonists,  (which  wen 
mostly  like  those  that  are  expressed  in  the  Nicene  Creed),  is 
full  of  ingtructi(»i.  Every  man  who  attentively  reads  and  cc«- 
riders  them,  must  he  better  prepared  to  read  and  judge  of  the 
writings  of  ttie  fathers,  in  relatnn  to  tbe  doctrine  of  the  Trini^ 
as  held  by  them. 

I  have  found  the  office  of  a  translator  an  exceeding  difficult 
one,  in  the  present  case.  Dr.  S.  indulges  in  long  sentences 
and  involved  constructions ;  after  tbe  maoner  so  common  amcMig 
the  recent  writers  of  Germany  who  are  of  a  philosophical  cast. 
He  writes  on  for  several  pages,  at  tiroes,  without  a  smgle  break 
or  paragraph  in  his  discourse.  But  this  is  not  all  the  difficulty. 
His  words  are  so  very  pregnant  with  meaning,  that  in  this  respect 
e«e  is  reminded  of  Tacitus;  although  the  construction  of  his 
sentences  is  exceedingly  di&rent  from  that  of  the  Roman  his- 
torian. He  induces  in  all  the  technics  of  philosophy  and  theol- 
ogy. He  hbdshissenteoces  all  together,  with  an  atuhor^doeh, 
OF  a  iM»n,  or  a  weii,  or  some  other  particle,  very  much  in  tbe 
manner  in  which  his  favourite  Plato  connects  his  with  an  o^. 
OS  a^',  or  a  ^uV,  or  a  tunoiv,  or  a  act  tt^,  and  the  like.  Add  to  all 
this,  the  difficult  nature  of  the  sul^t,  tbe  tensous  <Kslin<dions 
which  it  demands  of  the  writer  and  reader,  and  tbe  peiptexing 
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kMrnegs  of  dictioii  and  defioitioa  atnoogtlio  fathers  whose  opin- 
ions are  exanuDed  ;  and  the  tnuulator  has  no  wdioary  task  be- 
fore bioa. 

1  am  not  sure  that  I  have  in  every  case  hit  upon  the  exact 
idea  of  the  ori^al.  The  matter  itself  is  too  subtile,  and  the 
writer  too  terse  and  remote  from  the  common  methods  of  tliought 
and  ezpresaion,  to  allow  me  to  be  very  confident.  But  I  can 
promise  the  reader,  that  I  have  in  no  case  willingly  misrepre- 
sented the  meaning  of  the  author.  1  have  nven  a  free,  in  some 
cases  even  a  paraphrastic,  version,  because  1  felt  that  the  mat- 
ter would  not  be  intelligible  to  the  religious  pubhc  in  general  of 
our  country,  unless  I  did  so.  I  am  not  translating  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  therefore  I  do  not  feel  the  same  responsibility  of  ■ 
holding  fast,  as  closely  as  possible,  to  the  exact  diction  of  the 
original  I  have  in  some  cases  added  an  epexegetical  clause. 
Where  this  is  very  short,  and  not  of  much  moment,  I  have  for- 
bwne  to  mark  h ;  but  in  other  cages  of  a  different  nature,  I 
have  inclosed  my  addition  in  brackets. 

As  io  the  Notes ;  most  of  them  are  quotations  from  the  fa- 
thers. These  Dr.  S.  has  no  where  traoslated.  I  have  taken 
the  pains  to  translate  them  all,  for  the  aid  of  the  less  experien- 
ced or  yonng  reader ;  who  will  probably  thank  me  for  this  un- 
inviting yet  often  thankless  labour.  I  have  included  the  trans- 
lation in  brackets,  in  order  to  signify  that  it  does  not  come  frtnn 
any  version  by  Dr.  S.  of  the  original.  These  translations  1  have 
marked  with  single  commas;  in  order  that  tbeymay  at  once  be 
distinguished  by  the  reader,  from  the  remarks  with  which  I  have 
sometimes  accompanied  them.  All  in  the  notes,  not  included 
in  brackets,  bek>ngs  to  Dr.  Schleiermacher. 

If  I  have  failed  to  render  some  of  the  Greek  passages  quoted 
so  as  to  do  justice  to  the  originals,  the  reader  ia  at  liberty  to 
correct  me.  I  am  sure  he  will  find  no  smaU  difficulty  in  making 
intell^ble  some  of  the  assertions  of  the  fathers  on  the  subject 
of  the  Trinity.  In  some  cases  I  had  not  the  origmal  works 
quoted  at  hand,  and  mj  circumstances  did  not  permit  me  to 
hunt  them  up.  I  have  used  my  best  endeavours,  m  order  to 
do  justice  to  the  authors  without  them. 

The  principal  remarks  that  I  have  to  make  on  the  scheme  of 
doctrine  held  by  Sabellius,  or  proposed  by  Dr.  S.,  I  have  pur- 
posely reserved,  as  before  intimated,  for  a  m^im/  to  the  piece. 
They  will  be  read  with  more  satisfactiou,  and  be  better  under^ 
stood,  when  the  reader  ihall  have  before  his  mind  aU  which  tba 
Essay  presents. 
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After  an  that  has  been  said  above  of  Sefatoennacher,  it  may 
be  presumed  that  the  reader  will  feel  a  derire  to  koow  some- 
thing mors  of  a  periOTial  nature  respecting  him.  It  so  happens 
that  this  natural  desire  can,  in  the  present  case,  he  in  some  good 
measure  gratified.  From  two  di^rent  sources,  we  have  ac- 
counts of  the  last  days  of  Scbleiermacher ;  and  from  one  of 
these,  brief  sketches  also  of  some  leading  particulars  of  his  In- 
(^rapfaf.  These  are  presented  in  the  account  given  by  Mr. 
C.  H.  Stobwasser,  a  merchant  in  Berlin,  a  member  of  the  Mo- 
ravian church,  and  a  particular  and  intimate  friend  of  Dr.  S. 
I  shall  transcribe  a  part  of  his  account,  and  abridge  some  other 

EIn  addition  to  this,  1  shall  interweave  the  account  given 
le  wife  of  Dr.  S.,  respecting  his  last  hours,  which  ccymea 
rgh  another  medium.  The  first  of  these  I  find  in  the  Met- 
nnger,  a  paper  for  the  Reformed  German  Church,  printed  at 
York  io  Pennsylvania,  and  dated  Jan.  15,  1836;  the  second  1 
take  from  the  Boston  Recorder  of  Dec.  6,  1834.  The  intro- 
ductory remarks  to  the  second,  I  suppose  to  he  from  my  friend. 
Prof.  E.  Robinson,  the  late  editor  of  the  Biblical  Repository. 
Mr.  Stobwasser  thus  commences  his  account. 

"  He  wu  bora  November  31r,  1768,  and  died  Ftbruuj  13ih,  1834. 
On  the  second  of  FabniBry,  at  7  o'clock  in  ifae  morning,  he  preached 
hi*  Ian  snTDOD.  During  the  two  preceding  weeks  ho  had  suffered 
from  a.  cough  and  hoanenees.  Many  in  hia  riiuKiion  would  have 
spued  (henwelves;  hut  he  thought  it  impossible,  inasmuch  na  ho  had 
undertaken  to  complete  many  lattours  before  Easter.  Having  gone  a 
journey,  in  the  preceding  year,  to  Norway  and  Denmsrb,  from  which 
he  returned  only  at  the  end  of  October,  he  had  commenced  his  lec- 
tures later  Iban  usual,  and  hastened  now  to  finish  every  thing  before 
the  Easier  holy-days,  which  in  this  year  would  come  very  early  ;  and 
when  he  was  admonished,  he  referred  to  the  urgency  that  aroM  from 
the  ahortneas  of  the  lime.  On  this  momitig  his  wifs  bad  pronded  a 
carriage  for  him,  and  after  the  sermon  sent  her  daughter  to  him  into 
the  sacriaty  with  a  request  that  he  should  ride  home,  as  the  morning 
was  windy,  and  he  usually  perspired  much  while  preaching,  and  he 
was  moreover  hoarse  and  unwell ;  but  he  would  not  be  persuaded  to 
deviate  from  hia  custom,  and  walked  home-  Many  of  hia  fi-iends, 
among  whom  was  the  Counsellor  Eichhorn,  who  could  boast  of  pos- 
eearing  some  influence  over  him,  urged  him  to  resign  some  of  his  of- 
fices. His  reply  was,  "  Shall  I  take  my  rest  ?  It  is  what  I  cannot 
do. — My  leeturee  are  of  too  much  importance  with  me  to  be  diaooo- 
tioued ;  more  important  still  ia  the  religjous  instruction  of  the  youth  j 
and  moM  of  all  the  preaching  of  the  goapeL"     The  utmost  that  hq 
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ooald  have  beea  peraanded  to  ntinquiab  wu  the  Baeremjafaip  in  ibe 
Aeaderajr  of  8ciBiie«a;  and  tbia  only  to  gain  time  for  Ibe  prapaniion 
ofwortufbr  the  press,  and  toput  tbfl  last  hand  to  ae*«ral  tbioga  ia 
flbnrch  hialory  and  an  exegaais  on  the  Actaof  ibo  ApoatlM)  which  an 
left  among  his  papen,  and,  together  with  many  other  trealiaes,  are 
now  to  be  published  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fonaa." 

It  af^iears  that  on  the  6th  of  Feb.,  he  delivered  two  lectureg, 
«nd  attended  a  catechising  of  the  youth ;  and  in  the  afternoon 
ofibe  5am«  day,  he  attended  to  his  duties  as  Secretary  in  the 
Royal  Academy  at  Berlin.  He  then  attended  a  lilHrary  n»et- 
ing,  being  all  the  time  very  hoarse  and  incliniog  to  chills.  From 
that  titde  his  disease  assumed  an  inflammatory  aspect,  the  pro- 
gress of  which  could  not  he  stayed,  and  which  in  obe  week's 
time  ended  in  his  death.  The  news  of  bis  dangerous  sickness 
occasioned  great  agitation  and  excited  much  interest  in  Berlin ; 
and  bis  house  was  so  thronged  with  anxious  inquirers,  that  its 
inmates  were  obliged  to  expose  a  kind  of  Bulletin  of  his  state, 
at  the  door,  in  order  that  the  house  might  be  freed  from  noise 
and  commotion. 

"On  the  Ilth  of  Feb.,"  continues  Mr,  StobwasBer,  "  towards  eve- 
ning, he  requested  bis  wife  to  read  for  him  one  of  the  bymns  of  his 
dear  Baptiste  von  AlbeniDJ,  Which  of  the  hymna  it  was  I  am  not  in- 
formed. As  I  went  daily  to  Lis  bouse  after  the  9tfa  instant,  I  was 
every  time  requested  to  put  up  a  fervent  prayer  that  ibe  Lord  would 
grant  to  him  a  truly  bleaaed  death  ;  or  if  his  life  was  pt«servdd,  that 
be  would  make  him  a  very  fervent  preacher  of  the  death  of  Jesus 
Cbriat  upon  the  cross,  and  his  meritorious  sufferings  for  us  and  in  our 
Btead,  OS  be  bad  hitherto  been  a  preacher  of  bis  glory. 

"On  the  ISth  I  learned  that  he  had  assembled  his  family  around 
him  to  bid  them  adieu.  As  bis  wite  and  laroily  wished  to  be  alone 
with  him,  acquaiotADces  were  not  admitted  into  his  bed-chamber.  On 
receiving  this  information  I  took  ray  departure.  It  was  his  last  hour. 
I  could  not  but  pray  for  him  with  tears,  that  tbe  Saviour  might  grant 
to  him  a  very  clear  and  blessed  view  of  bis  vicarious  sufferinga." 


Then  follows  an  account  of  his  death  by  Mr.  Stobwasser ; 
which  I  omit  for  the  sake  of  inserting  a  better  one  from  the  hand 
ofDr.  S.'s  beloved  wife.  1  copy  nearly  the  whole  paragraph 
from  tbe  Boston  Recorder,  because  the  preface  to  tbe  account 
of  Mrs.  S.,  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  reader. 

'The  death  of  this  diatingniahed  man  in  February  laai, after  an  In- 
flammatory illness  of  a  ftw  days,  is  very  genarally  known  in  this 
country ;  and  the  public  have  also  in  getteral  terms  been  informed  of 
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th«  trioinph  of  bk  CbriMira  fUth,  wd  of  -bii  admiiiMmtkw  of  ih« 
LordV  auppM  opaa  his  dyinf  bod.  Bj  tho  kindiMM  of  a  friMid  ro- 
ooDtly  frmn  OeriiMii]>,  w«  *ra  eubtod  to  lay  belbre  our  raaden  tb« 
bOow'tDg  deoplf  ionnMiiiK  dettdb  of  the  eloaiiig  aceao,  in  ui  oz< 
tract  firam  a  leuer  of  his  wifo  to  a  female  frieod.  This  sxtntct  bM 
beea  widely  circulated  in  Germany  in  manmcrlpt,  but  baa  uarer,  ao 
&ir  BB  WB  know,  been  prioted.  We  read  it  firat  wiib  deep  emotion ; 
for  the  whole  trannction,  and  the  namttion,  are  worthy  of  the  man, 
for  they  are  the  perfect  image  of  bie  own  mm^ieiiy.  We  giredie 
account  lo  the  ChriKian  publio  aa  doing  honor  both  to  the  illuairiow 
dead  and  to  the  living  writer ;  and  alao  aa  the  dying  teatimony  of  an- 
other  great  and  good  man  lo  the  aimpliciiy  and  power  of  the  tnrth  a* 
it  ia  in  Jeeua.' 

"  Once  he  called  me  to  his  b«dnde  and  said :  '  Hy  dear,  I  aeem  to 
be  really  in  a  otate  which  hovera  between  conaciouBneaa  and  uneon- 
BciousDeM  ;*  (he  had  taken  laudanum,  end  alumberod  a  good  deal) ; 
'  but  in  my  aoul  I  experience  the  most  delightful  moments.  I  must 
ever  be  in  deep  speculations,  but  they  are  united  with  the  deepest  re- 
ligious feelings.' 

"Once  he  raised  bis  hand  and  said  with  solemnity: 'Here  kindle 
a  flame  upon  the  altar !'  Another  time :  '  I  leave  to  my  children  the 
ebargo  of  the  apostle  John,  Lore  ye  one  another !'  Again : '  My  dear, 
you  will  have  many  painful  duties !  friends  will  aid  you.  I  could  so 
gladly  have  still  remained  with  you  and  the  children !'  Aa  I  uttered 
some  hope,  he  replied ;  'Do  not  deceive  yourself  ;*  and  then  with  the 
greatest  solemnity :  '  My  love,  there  is  still  much  that  will  be  hard 
to  bear.' 

"On  the  last  morning,  Wednesday,  Feb.  13tb,  his  su^ringi  evi- 
dently became  greater.  He  complained  of  a  burning  inward  beat, 
and  the  first  and  last  tone  of  impatience  broke  from  his  lips:  'Ah, 
Lord,  I  sufier  much  !' — The  features  of  death  came  fully  on,  the  eye 
vras  glazed,  the  death-struggle  was  over!  At  this  moment,  he  laid 
the  two  fore-fingeta  upon  his  left  eye,  as  he  often  did  when  in  deep 
thought,  and  began  to  speak :  <  We  have  the  atoning  death  of  Jesus 
Christ,  his  body,  and  his  blood.'  During  this  he  bad  tsised  himself 
up,  his  features  began  to  be  re-animated,  bis  voice  became  clear  and 
strong;  he  inquired  with  priestly  solemnly ;  'Are  ye  one  with  me 
in  this  fkith  7*  to  whiofa  we,  Lommatzsch*  and  F.f  wbo  were  [weaept, 
and  myself  siuwered  with  a  loud  yea.  '  Then  let  us  receive  the 
Lord's  q^ipper !  but  the  sexton  is  not  to  be  thou^t  of;  quick,  quick  '. 
let  no  one  stumble  at  the  fonn ;  I  have  never  held  to  the  dead  let- 
Mr!' 

"As  soon  as  the  neceesary  things  were  brought  in  by  my  son-in- 
law,  during  which  time  we  bad  waited  with  him  in  aolemn  stilfaiesg^ 

'    *  Schleierouehar'i  son-in-law,  ProlsMor  in  Berlin. 
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ba  bagan, — wkh  fntnrea  mora  and  mora  animUed,  and  with  an  eye 
to  which  a  strange  and  indeaoribaUe  lonre,  yaa,  a  htglter  glow  of 
love  with  whioh  he  loolied  upon  ua,  had  nturned, — to  pronounee 
nme  words  of  prayer  iniToducCory  to  the  aotemn  rite.  Then  he  gare 
the  brand  firat  to  me,  then  lo  F^  then  to  Lommatzaeli,  and  liatly  to 
binaelf,  pnmouncing  aloud  to  each,  the  worda  of  inatitution,* — ao 
loud  indeed,  tbat  the  ciuldreu  and  Huhlenreliit  ^^°  kneeled  liatettiog 
at  the  door  of  the  nest  room,  heard  them  plainly.  Bo  aleo  with  the 
wine,  to  ua  three  firat,  and  then  to  himaelf,  irith  the  full  w<mU  ofio- 
■dtution  to  each.  Then,  with  hia  eyei  dtreeted  to  Lonmiatasch,  he 
aaid:  'Upon  dteae  words  of  Scripture  I  stand  ftat,  aa  I  hare  ahnya 
iMighi ;  thay  ara  tbe  ibuBdaiion  of  my  &ith,*  After  he  had  pronoun- 
oed  the  bleaaing,  he  turned  hia  eye  once  more  full  of  lore  on  me, 
and  then  on  each  of  tbe  others,  with  tba  words ;    '  In  tbia  love  and 

"He  laid  himself  bock  upon  h'm  pillow  ;  tbe  aniaiatiaii  stiU  rested 
on  bis  foatures.  AAer  a  few  minutes  he  said :  "  Now  I  can  hold  out 
here  no  longer,'  and  then, '  Lay  main  a  different  poatura.'  We  laid 
him  on  hia  side, — he  breathed  a  few  times, — end  life  stood  still ! 

"  Meanwhile  the  children  had  all  come  in,  and  kneeled  around  the 
bad  ;  hia  eyee  closed  gradually.  I  bad  Berecal  times  thought  during 
these  moments  of  'deep  interest,  Had  1  but  the  children  here ! — Sdll 
tbe  sublimity  of  the  scene  wsa  ao  great,  that  I  could  only  wait  in  aol- 
emn  stillness,  bound  motionless  to  my  place  aa  by  a  apdl ;  yea,  even 
»  entranced  and  iucopable  of  any  voluntary  exertion. 

"How  widely  does  reoojlection  already  &U  short  of  the  reality  of 
those  moments  of  thrilling  agitation  !" 

'We  leain  that  the  manuacripts  of  his  lecturea,  and  of  some  other 
works,  on  a  varies  ofsul>)ects  in  bis  systematic  and  asegetical  theol- 
ogy, and  also  on  dialectics,  sra  left  in  complete  order,  so  that  his  post- 
humous works  are  expected  to  appear  in  eight  volumee.  The  cde- 
hnued  tnnslatjou  of  Plato  remains,  alas !  incomplete.' 

Thousands  flocked  to  (he  house  to  see  his  corpse ;  whk^,  as 
usual  in  Germanj',  was  placed  betweeu  flowers.  His  death 
took  place  on  the  13th  of  rehruary,  and  his  fuueral  was  attend- 
ed on  the  15th.  Ahnost  the  whole  city  of  Berhn,  with  its  im- 
meue  population,  was  in  roo^on  on  this  occasion,  end  thou- 
sands j<uncd  the  funeral  procession.  Dr.  Strauss,  the  cathe- 
dral preacher  and  rector  of  the  (Jniversi^,  delivered  an  address 
on  tbe  occasion ;  and  about  fifty  clei^ymen  were  present,  among 
whom  were  two  Roman  Catholics.  A  summary  of  Dr.  Strauss* 
sermon  is  thus  given  by  Stobwasser. 

*  Oni  Saviout'a  wordi,  Malt.  30:  26,  etc.  1  Cor.  11:  33—99. 
t  Lata  Profeistor  in  tbe  Iiondon  Universily. 
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"  The  prMcher  taucbftd  apoa  Seblrierambart  yoath  asd  natak- 
«d,  thu  the  whole  lendeDcy  in  ibe  reKgioiM  chaneitr  of  tba  dttOMMd 
W4a  to  be  ucrlbed  lo  the  bci,  that  hi*  fint  tbeolofical  educuioii  was 
received  in  the  Brethren's  church  ;  'in  ihnt  little  circle  whose  licfat 
ie  silently  and  beneficially  difiiieed  through  the  chorch  of  Jeoue 
Ghiin.'  He  then  adverted  to  hia  life  and  action*,  hia  lettera  on  reli- 
gku,  which  arcoB  in  their  time  to  shed  their  beama  upon  a  very  dark 
night.  He  it  was,  said  the  ipeafcer,  that  first  again  coofeMed  the  name 
of  Jeous  Cbriat  aa  the  Son  of  the  llring  God.  ffir  hearers  were  chief- 
ly of  the  cultivated  class,  and  be  expounded  the  goapel  to  them  in  « 
scientific  method,  suited  to  their  intellectual  character.  ThoutauU 
wen  taoakened  bg  tun  and  brmtghl  to  a  buttle^  of  thtmiehtt.  Ha 
was  blamed  for  not  going  farther,  becatise  many  of  those,  who  w«r« 
originally  the  fruiu  of  his  ministry,  turned  away  fVom  him  to,  other 
preachers  oftbe  goapel ;  but  he  seemed  to  know  that  the  purt  which 
the  Lord  had  aaaiKoed  to  bim,  was  to  proclaim  (be  goapel  to  the  edu- 
cated pottion  of  the  community.  To  lead  inquirers  further,  he  thought, 
muBt  be  ieft  to  the  Spirit  of  Ood,  by  the  reading  of  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures and  the  hearing  of  the  goqwL  Finally,  the  preacher  related  bow 
the  deceased  hod  fituabed  the  circuit  of  his  life  with  tbe  proftsrion, 
that  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  was  the  ground  of  his  faith  and  hia  aal- 


Fif^  students  of  the  University  were  employed  as  marsballs 
lo  preserve  tbe  requbite  order  at  his  fuDeral.  Tbe  CBtectni- 
mens  of  Dr.  S.  obtained  liberty  lo  walk  next  to  bis  corpse,  as 
orphaos  bereaved  of  their  spiritual  father.  These  were  follow- 
ed by  bis  relatives ;  then  the  clergy  ;  then  other  friends ;  and 
finally  by  130  coaches  in  mourning,  among  which  were  several 
State  coaches  of  the  royal  princes. 

At  ihe  grave,  Pischon  delivered  a  brilliant  eulogy  upon  tba 
deceased,  as  a  professor,  teacher  of  religion,  and  preacher. 

The  whole  account  shews  both  the  state  of  Dr.  S's  mind  in 
bis  later  and  latest  hours,  and  the  state  of  public  feeling  towards 
him,  which  was  so  uoiversally  expressed.  Can  it  be,  that  a 
man  who  lived  thus  and  died  thus,  was  not  a  disciple  of  Jesus  ? 
Tbe  answer  to  this  question  we  must  leave  to  the  great  day 
that  will  reveal  Ihe  secrets  of  all  hearts.  Whatever  Dr.  S^ 
speculative  errors  were,  (and  I  cannot  help  believing  that  he  did 
cherish  some  that  in  themselves  would  be  dangerous  to  nvut 
minds),  yet  can  we  feel  that  a  man  who  died  thus  was  no  b«- 
liever  in  tbe  Saviour  of  sinners }  I  feel  conslraioed  to  say,  that 
I  mourn  his  loss  to  the  world  as  an  efficient  and  powerful  writer ; 
but  I  cannot  mourn  as  one  without  hope  for  him.     May  his  w 
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rors,  whatever  thejr  were,  be  Mly  developed  and  shunned  ;  and 
may  all  the  truths  which  he  has  helped  to  illustrate  and  confirm, 
be  universally  admitted  and  feh ! 


Comparison,  s^c.  bt  Db.  Schlgiermichkk.* 
§  1.  Jntroduetion. 

To  the  following  pages  I  might  have  given  a  more  indeCnits 
title,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  oestgoed  fully  to  treat  of  the  sub- 
ject announced,  but  only  to  compare  the  relations  of  certain  par-  - 
ticulars  to  each  other,  that  stand  connected  with  what  is  said  in 
my  Doctrinea  of  the  Creed,  or  Doctrines  worthy  of  Belief 
(Glaubenslehre,  ^  190),  and  near  the  close  of  it,  respecting  the 
subject  of  the  Trinity.  If  what  is  unsatisfactoiy  and  ob* 
scure  in  our  creeds,  with  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
was  occasioned  by  going  too  far  in  oppoaiiion  to  Sabellianism, 
the  points  of  difference  and  opposition  between  the  two  systems 
must  be  dbtinclly  understood  and  duly  appreciated,  before  our 
Symbols  can  be  safely  corrected.  It  matters  not  in  what  way 
the  opposition  to  Sabellianism  originated  ;  whether  it  came  from 
apprehending  that  something  in  it  was  false  and  dangerous  which 
was  not  so;  or  whether,  for  the  expression  of  what  was  in  itself 
really  contradictory,  phrases  were  laid  hold  of  which  signified 
more  than  was  intended ;  still  the  nature  of  the  whole  thing 
must  be  rightly  understood,  before  any  mistakes  can  be  proper- 
ly corrected  that  may  have  been  committed. 

My  present  design  is  to  exhibit  only  such  points  as  may 
serve  to  communicate,  if  possible,  some  new  impetus  to  the 
spirit  of  investigation.  That  it  is  desirable  to  animate  with  new 
life  the  spirit  of  historical  investigation  and  of  doctrinal  reason- 
ing, the  entire  literature  of  this  department  of  religious  know- 
ledge bears  ample  testimony. 

The  Arian  creed,  in  its  various  ramifications,  fcrnns  another 
and  different  antithesis  to  the  Trinitarian  doctrine  of  our  com- 
monly received  Symbdls.  But  the  mutual  relations  of  these 
two  latter  systems  have,  with  great  diligence  and  in  a  gnat  va- 
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riely  of  w&ys,  been  discussed.  On  tlie  other  faaod,  th«  rel*- 
tlons  between  Sabellianistn  aod  our  commoD  Creed  have  hitb- 
erto  been  but  slightly  touclied,  or  handled  as  it  were  in  the  gross, 
without  going  into  any  particulars  of  a  nicer  kind  and  more  sub- 
tile nature.  So  far  as  developments  of  a  historical  nature  mere- 
ly are  concerned,  this  is  indeed  to  be  justified ;  inasmuch  as 
the  Arian  doctrines  have  occasioned  much  longer  sod  more  re- 
hement  contests  in  the  church,  than  (he  Sabellian.  But  so  far 
as  the  simple  interests  of  doctrinal  truth  are  concerned,  this  fact 
is  merely  an  accidental  circumstance ;  and  the  things  which  w« 
ought  to  believe  as  the  ultimate  result  of  all  our  inquiries,  can 
be  fully  developed,  only  when  the  Sabellian  dieagreeinent  with 
our  Symbols  shall  be  as  fully  disclosed  as  the  Arian  has  beeo. 

The  peculiar  character  of  Christian  piety  began  early  to  trace 
baclc  that  which  appeared  to  be  extraordinary  and  EuperhuiDan 
■a  the  Saviour,  to  the  divine  Being  himself,  and  to  express  its 
reverence  toward  it  in  poetic  efiusions  of  e  Christian  sump,  and 
in  public  addresses  to  the  churches,  as  well  as  in  apologetic  wri- 
tings. Nor  did  it  confine  itself  to  these;  it  gave  utterance  lo 
the  same  feelings  in  the  language  of  doctrinal  instruction.  lo 
this  way  did  Christianity  take  a  middle  place  between  Judaism 
and  Paganism  ;  inasmuch  as  the  multiplication  of  gods  is  ap- 
propriately Pagan  ;  while  the  denial  of  all  distinction  or  difi^- 
ence  in  the  Godhead,  and  especially  of  that  by  which  it  exists 
in  a  peculiar  manner  in  Christ,  is  of  Jewish  origin,  and  is  ap- 
propriately a  Jewish  rejection  of  the  Son. 

Such  a  view  of  the  Saviour  as  divine  is  developed  so  fre- 
quently in  the  writings  of  the  fathers  since  the  Council  of  Nice, 
that  it  would  be  altogether  superfluous  to  prove  it  here  by  the 
ciuuon  of  particular  passages.  It  is  indeed  so  natural  that  the 
Christian  church  should  take  such  a  view,  so  long  as  it  had  Pa- 
ganism on  the  one  hand  and  Judaism  on  the  other  to  oonteod 
with,  that  sentiments  of  this  nature  surely  must  have  beeo  much 
older  than  the  time  when  the  Council  of  Nice  was  held.  loas- 
much,  however,  as  this  belief  would  appear  polytheistic  to  the 
Jews,  while  the  Gentiles  at  the  same  time  wouM  accuse  Chris- 
tians of  bung  impious  because  they  did  not  admit  of  manifold 
divisions  or  individualities  in  the  divine  nature,  bo  was  the 
church  exposed  to  two  ahoak  in  the  difficult  voyage  uodert^en 
for  the  (iinber  formation  and  exhibition  of  this  doctrine,  between 
Tibi^  it  must  take  its  course.  On  the  one  hand,  it  onut  ^ve 
such  a  direction  to  that  distinction  of  the  Godhead  wbicb  was 
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appropriately  Christian,  as  ibat  it  would  hy  no  means  dash  upon 
polytheisni,  but  preserve  the  true  characleristics  of  ;(0»«pj|;/« 
^ole  supremacy);  while  on  the  other,  it  must  not  veer  towards 
Judaism  so  as  to  become  implicated  in  it.  That  which  distinct- 
ly marked  its  remoral  from  Judaisni,  was  the  Christian  oixorth- 
ftia.  There  was,  indeed,  a  ctmsidersble  width  left  for  sailing 
between  the  two  shoals ;  yet  the  agnals  on  both  for  keepmg 
aloof  brought  with  them  this  disadvantage,  that  when  one,  di- 
rected by  bis  reckoning  or  by  the  wind,  took  his  course  be- 
tween them,  he  seemed  to  some  to  be  too  near  one  of  these 
signals,  while  he  himself  believed  that  he  was  only  holding  a 
middle  course ;  and  yet,  after  all,  he  was  actually  sailing  too 
near  the  other  signal. 

Judaism  maintained  the  uuity  of  the  supreme  Being ;  but  ac- 
cording to  this,  God  in  his  unity  remained  in  a  state  of  separa- 
tion from  man.  He  did  indeed  exhibit  himself  at  times;  be 
made  bis  voice  to  be  heard  ;  and  so  the  giving  of  the  law  and 
prophecy  ensued.  But  bis  thoughts  and  his  will  could  thus  be 
made  known  to  men  only  from  unihotti,  by  means  of  words  and 
laws.  The  iospiration  of  the  seer  was,  in  earlier  times,  conver- 
sant only  with  external  visions  and  voices  and  influences  from 
without.  Even  had  it  proceeded  purely  from  an  internal 
source,  it  could  not  Men  have  been  looked  upon  in  any  other 
l^bt,  than  in  that  of  a  kind  of  ephemeral  and  as  it  were  ma- 
ncal  operation.  But  this  imperfection  was  to  be  done  away. 
The  Most  High  at  length  transferred  his  abode  lo  man,  and 
dwelt  in  him.  This  was  tb*  special  object  of  the  Christian 
diepeosaticxi.  Real  Chritttan  nith  was  fully  persuaded  that 
this  bad  been  accomplished. 

The  Greeks  had  indeed  spoken  much  and  oAen  of  the  divin- 
ity, as  |H«pariog  particular  men  to  become  his  temple,  and  of 
bis  dwelling  in  tiiem.  But  by  reason  of  the  diversity  of  these 
babjtatious,  the  Godhead  itself  had  as  it  were  become  divided, 
and  was  lowered  down  to  a  state  of  mutabiUty  like  that  of  men  ; 
and  thus  the  glory  which  would  result  from  a  real  and  inter> 
nal  union  of  the  divine  and  human  natures,  was  tarnished  by 
all  the  abominations  of  idolatry.  The  pagan  indwdling  of  the 
dinnity  was  demtKiiacal,  and  its  season  of  coutiouance  soon 
paased  away.  The  Most  High,  one  and  undivided,  at  last  took 
up  bis  abode  in  coan  ;  and  the  Sole  Supreme  [t">*»QxUi),  by 
such  a  UDioo  with  man,  must  needs  destroy  all  idolatry.  - 

If  now  a  particularsccountof  Buchauniooof  the  Jewish,  and 
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nmplificatkxi  of  the  heathen,  sTSteois  were  to  be  made  out,  this 
mi^t  be  done  in  differeot  ways  by  diflereHt  persons.  One 
would  be  more  a^cted  with  disgust  of  the  Jewish  stiffiiessand 
the  literal  interpretatioD  of  their  sacred  books  ;  another  with  the 
extnv^ant  and  deleterious  nature  of  polytheism:  one  of  course 
would  be  more  concerned  lest  be  should  dash  upon  the  Jewish 
shoal ;  and  another  lest  be  should  run  aground  upon  the  Gen- 
tile one.  By  this  simple  principle,  now,  may  we  account  for 
all  the  various  views  which  stand  related  to  the  TrinitarieD  doc- 
trine of  our  Symbols,  and  which  have  given  Booreor  leu  occa- 
Hoo  to  its  padual  development. 

^  2.     Ojn'ntiMU  ofArtemon. 

[Przliminabt  Notice.  Of  Artemon,  whose  opinions  are 
canvassed  in  the  following  section,  we  know  litde  or  nothing  that 
is  definite  and  certain.  The  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers  difier 
so  much  about  him,  that  even  his  name  is  not  certainly  knowD, 
some  catling  him  Artemon,  and  some  Artemas ;  Theod.  Haeret. 
Fab.  II.  4.  Of  his  country,  his  parentage,  his  place  of  develop- 
ment, or  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  we  are,  and  it  would  seem 
that  we  must  remain,  ignorant.  The  scanty,  imperfect,  and  con- 
tradictory opinloDs  which  are  thrown  out  in  relation  to  these 
subjects,  may  be  found,  if  the  reader  is  prompted  by  motives  of 
curioatyorofinteresttoseek  for  them,  in  Euseb.  Hist.  Ecc.  V. 
28.  ThedoreuHaeret.  Fab.Lib.H.4.  Epiphan.Haeres.LXV. 
§^  1,  4.  Pampbili  Apol.  pro  Origine,  Lib.  I.  p.  235  in  Vol. 
V.  of  Hieronym.  Opp.,  edit.  Martianay.  See  also  Nicepb.  Hist. 
Ecc.  Ub.  iV.  20.  Photii  Biblioih.  cod.  48.  Such  are  (he 
principal  ancient  sources.  The  modem  ones  worthy  of  par- 
ticular consultation,  are  (most  of  all)  C.  W.  F.  Walch,  His- 
toric der  Ketzereien  I.  P.  558  seq. ;  Lardner's  Histoiy  of 
Heretics,  p.  360  seq.  Fabricii  Biblioth.  Graec.  Vol.  V.  p. 
276.  P.  SchaiOiausen,  Historia  Artemonis  et  Artemonitarum. 
Bulli  Judic.  Ecc.  Cathol.  p.  27.  Scanty  and  unsatisfactory 
notices  are  contained  in  most  of  the  usual  ecclesiastical  histo- 
ries, biographical  dictionaries,  etc. 

In  order  to  supply  the  reader,  however,  with  adequate  mean: 
of  understanding  the  various  allusions  of  Dr.  S.  in  the  present 
section,  it  will  be  necessary  to  state  in  particular  some  of  the 
things  which  have  been  said  by  the  ancient  writers  respecting 
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ArtamoD.  Eiuebius  says  (ut  supra),  that  be  had  in  his  6wn 
possession  an  aDonymous  book,  the  author  of  w)iich  aimed  to 
refute  the  heresy  of  Artemon ;  which  heresy  maiiitalDed  that 
Christ  was  a  mere  man.  Tbe  aaoiiymous  author  avers,  that 
the  adherents  to  the  doctrines  of  Artemon  declare,  that  all  the 
ancients,  and  even  the  apostles  themselves,  received  and  taught 
what  they  {the  disciples  of  Artemon)  received  and  taught ;  and 
that  bis  stateof  things  continued  until  ihe  time  of  Victor,  the  thir- 
iMQih  bishop  of  Rome  after  Peter ;  but  that  his  successor  Ze- 
phyrinus  first  introduced  spurious  doctrine. 

To  refute  this,  Eusebius  appeals  to  the  writings  of  distin- 
guiahed  men  in  the  church,  who  lived  before  the  time  of 
Victor,  and  defended  the  divinity  of  Christ ;  and  to  the  fact, 
that  Victor  himself  expelled  Theodotus  of  Byzantium  from  the 
church  at  Rome,  for  maintaining  that  Christ  was  a  mere 
man.  Victor  was  bishop  of  Rome  ten  years,  i.  e.  from  A.  D. 
192  to  A.  D.  202. 

Eusebius  also  says,  that  Theodotus  was  the^n^  who  assert- 
ed that  Christ  was  a  mere  man ;  and  thus  he  tacitly  intimates, 
that  he  preceded  Artemon  in  the  heretical  opbion  escribed  to 
him.  He  then  cites  the  anonymous  author  as  declaring,  that 
some  disciples  of  Theodotus  had  made  NataUs  a  bishop  among 
them ;  that  this  bishop  subsequently  abjured  his  errors ;  and 
that  the  party  to  which  he  had  belonged,  cultivated  science 
very  much,  gave  themselves  to  tbe  logical  examination  of  th« 
Scriptures,  and  were  very  bold  in  tbeu'  emendations  and  alter- 
ations of  the  sacred  books.  But  whether  this  is  meant  of  the 
followers  of  Artemon,  or  merely  of  Theodotus ;  or  whether 
the  anonymous  author  and  Eusebius  also  both  confound  the 
two  sects  together,  cannot  well  be  made  out  from  tbe  obscure 
narration  of  Eusebius. 

Theodoret  (Haeret.  Fab.  Lib.  II.  4.)  says  of  Artemon,  that 
he  believed  in  God  the  creator  of  the  universe,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Christians ;  but  that  he  asserted  the  Xjord  Jesus 
Christ  to  be  a  mere  man ;  bom,  however,  of  a  vir^n,  and  of 
a  power  {oQttri)  superior  to  that  of  the  prophets.  Like  the  an- 
onymous author  in  Eusebius,  he  testifies  of  Artemon,  that  he 
maintained  the  apostolic  antiquity  of  tbe  doctrine  which  he 
held.  Artemon  moreover  declared,  that '  those  who  succeeded 
the  apostles  first  began  Utoioy^aanov  X^tator,  who  is  not 
God.'  The  reader  will  have  occasion  in  the  sequel  to  advert 
to  tbe  peculiar  phraseology  which  is  here  quoted. 
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On  ihe  whole  it  appears  probable,  that  Artomon  lived  near 
tbo  close  of  the  second,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  oentu- 
ry,  CaiuB,  a  presbyter  under  2!ephyTinua  (about  A.  D.  310), 
is  said  by  Pbotiui  (Biblioth.  Cod.  4B)  to  ham  written  a  bocAc 
or  books  against  the  heresr  of  Artemon ;  which  most  have 
taken  for  ibe  anonymous  JMwk  quoted  by  Eusebius,  as  related  a- 
'  bove.  But  as  this  matter  cannot  be  satisfactorily  established, 
we  can  only  speak  of  probabililiet,  Eusebius  says,  that  Paul 
of  SamosBta,  who  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  ihird  century, 
only  renewed  the  heresy  of  Artemon.  It  would  seem  by  thu, 
that  the  opinions  of  Artemon  had  been  as  it  were  forgotten,  be- 
fore Paul  renewed  them ;  and  therefore  the  former  must  hare 
Uved  as  early  as  the  first  part  of  the  third  century. 

Finally,  as  to  the  theological  opinions  of  Artemon,  all  agree 
thai  be  dented  Chnst  to  be  God,  i.  e.  he  denied  this  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  orthodox  Christians  of  his  day  asserted  it. 
But  there  are  many  different  wnys  of  denying  such  views  as  were 
then  held.  Accordingly,  Pampliilus,  Eusebius,  and  Epipha- 
oius  represent  Artemon  as  holding  the  same  sentiments  in  res- 
pect to  the  divinity  of  Chiiat,  that  Paul  of  Samosata  held ;  A- 
lexander  of  Alexandria  makes  him  an  Arian  ;  and  Theodoret, 
a  Tbeodotian,  Pbotinian,  or  Ebionite.  6«inadius  of  Marseilles 
attaches  him  to  the  Praxean  or  Sabellian  party.  It  will  be  seen, 
in  the  sequel,  that  Dr.  S.  agrees  with  Gennadins ;  and  he  has 
stated  reasons  for  believing,  that  Artemon  has  been  unjustly  as- 
sedated  with  Theodotus,  ather  as  to  opinions  or  party.  It  is 
(HI  the  ground  which  Gennadius  takes,  that  Dr.  S.  has  extended 
to  the  opinions  of  Artemon  the  comparison  which  he  makes 
between  the  Sabellian  and  Atbanasian  Creeds. 

It  does  not  seem  probable,  that  the  party  of  Artemon  was 
ever  considerable,  or  that  it  was  of  long  continuance.  I^ilas- 
tnus,  Epiphanius,  and  Augustine,  give  him  no  express  place  in 
their  list  of  heretics.  Epiphanius  adverts  to  him  merely  en  pat- 
tant. 

As  to  Theodotus  of  Byzantium,  who  is  fi^quently  mentioned 
in  the  pages  that  follow,  and  in  conoectkHi  with  Artemon,  more 
that  is  definite  is  known  of  him.  Although  a  axvttv^  (thoetiuJB- 
er,  but  usually  translated  fanner),  he  is  said  by  Epiphanius  to 
have  bad  a  good  acquaintance  with  learning.  It  is  the  general 
testimony,  moreover,  of  the  ancients,  that  in  a  time  of  persecu- 
tion he  abjured  the  Christian  reli^on ;  and  that,  fsUmg  into 
disrepute  at  Byzantium  on  account  of  this,  he  went  to  Rome. 
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Tlwre  he  broached  bis  opinions  that  Christ  was  a  mere  mao,  or 
at  least  that  he  had  not  a  divioe  nature,  (for  it  is  not  certam 
that  be  denied  his  miraculouscoaception) ;  for  which  he  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  church  by  Victor  bishop  of  Rome,  (fi.  19^— 
302).  Dr.  S.  seems  to  regard  Tiieodotus  as  a  man  of  verjr 
Jittle  weight  or  stab'dity  ;  and  be  is  alti^ether  unwilling  to  asso- 
ciate ArtemoQ  with  him.  He  supposes  that  Theodotus  appeal- 
ed to  the  opinions  of  Artemon,  in  order  to  procure  credit  for 
his  own.  If  this  be  well  founded,  it  would  seem  probable  that 
ArtemoD  had  lived  at  Rome,  or  at  least  that  his  psr^  were,  or 
had  been,  in  some  consideration  and  influence  there. 

The  reader  who  wishes  for  more  minute  informadoo  re^Htect- 
iog  Theodotus,  b  referred  to  Euseb.  Hist.  Ecc.  V.  S8.  Theo- 
doreti  Haeret.  Fab.  Ldb.  II.  5.  Philastrius  de  Haeres.  cap.  60. 
August,  de  Haeres.  cap.  33.  Epiphaaius,  Haeres.  L.  lY.  Also 
the  Appendix  to  Tertull.  de  Praesciip.  Haeret.  Among  the 
modern  writers,  Walcb,  Historie  der  ICetz.  T.  546  seq.  Lard- 
ner,  Hist,  of  Heret.  p.  364  seq.,  particularly  the  former,  may 
be  consulted  with  satisfaction. 

It  may  not  be  uninterestme  to  remark,  at  the  close  of  this 
notice,  that  Samuel  Crellius  (oh.  1632),  the  celebrated  Unitt- 
rian,  who  wrote  a  book  to  explain  away  the  testimony  of  John 
respecting  the  Logos,  assumed  the  fictitious  name  of  ^riemom- 
lu  (an  Artemonite),  in  order  u>  avoid  the  prejudicen  which  the 
name  of  Socinian  would  have  to  encounter.  In  so  doing,  Crel- 
lius took  it  for  granted  that  Artemon  was  of  the  same  sentiment 
that  Theodotus  maintained ;  a  position  that  Dr.  S.  by  do  means 
admits.     Tjl] 

Soon  after  the  Godhead  of  Christ  began  in  the  Christian 
churches  to  be  presented  in  a  more  strictly  doctrinal  shapCi 
Artemon  declared  himself  against  it  as  an  innovation,  out  of 
fear,  as  it  would  seem,  that  it  was  au  approach  to  polytheistic 
Paganism.  The  passage  concerning  this  which  Eusebius  baa 
quoted  from  an  unknown  writer  (Hist.  Ecc.  v.  38),  cannot  be 
understood  otherwise  than  as  referring  to  the  commeDcemeot 
of  a  more  definite  doctrinal  development.*  It  would  betray 
>uch  a  degree  of  ignorance  and  prqudice  in  Artemon,  as  the  tes- 

*  Tbat  the  writer  quoted  here  was  tbe  RooMn  preabyter  Caios 
[see  on  p.  834  above],  I  would  not  pMilivel;  aaaeit ;  dot  does  it  tip- 
pear  lo  me  to  be  sati^clorlj  detennined,  that  Artemon  istobeiou^ht 
for  tn  Italy  rather  than  elsewhere. 
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timooy  of  even  his  adTersaries  will  not  allow  us  to  ascribe  to 
him,  had  be  iDteaded  to  deny  that  in  bymtis  and  h<M-tatOFy  dis- 
courses the  divinity  of  Christ  had  been  often  and  long  asserted. 
But  in  B  strictly  didactic  form,  the  doctrioe  of  the  divinity  of 
Christ  was  probably  beginning  lo  appear  in  apok^eiic  writinga 
and  others  of  s  similar  nature,  at  a  time  near  to  tnat  in  which 
Artemon  lived. 

Inasmuch  now  as  this  man  inclined  to  the  side  of  cool  and 
deliberate  consideration,  so  it  may  be  naturally  supposed,  that 
the  views  and  phraseology  in  question  wiih  respect  to  the  divine 
nature  of  Christ,  were  regarded  by  him  as  harmless  assertions, 
so  long  89  they  were  limited  merely  to  tlie  expression  and  com- 
raunication  of  internal  feeling ;  but  when  tliey  came  to  be  em- 
ployed in  strictly  didactic  discourse,  where  exact  definitions 
were  to  be  made  out,  then  be  objected  to  these  and  the  like 
declaratioDS.  In  case  such  didactic  assertions  had  in  this  way 
bat  recently  begun  to  come  into  use,  Artemon  could  notwith- 
standing those  older  expressions  in  hymns  and  hortatory  dis- 
courses, still  say,  that  the  practice  of  declaring  Christ  to  be 
God  had  commenced  in  his  time.*  Certainly  the  word  OtoiAt- 
ftlOM^  which  is  employed,  has  reference  to  a  strictly  didactic 
use  ;  and  it  is  testified,  moreover,  in  respect  to  Artemon,  that 
be  laid  great  stress  upon  logical  definitions  of  religious  expres- 
sions,  and  on  this  account  he  subjected  the  meaning  of  passages 
in  the  Scriptures  to  a  logical  investigation,  when  a  strictly  doc- 
trinal use  was  to  be  made  of  them.| 

It  appears  moreover,  that  as  he  did  not  in  his  School,  neglect 
the  knowledge  of  scientific  matters  on  the  one  hand,  so  on  the 


•  Theodorel  (Huerei.  Fab.  II.  4)  represents  him  as  merely  Hying, 
that  this  practice  had  coinmeuced  fi'ncc  apottoOc  timtt. 

[t  See  the  mnnner  in  which  this  word  is  employed  by  Theodoret, 
in  reference  to  Artemoa,  on  p.  333  above.  OtoXoyiu  properiy  meaw, 
lo  act  at  a  &i6loyoi,  i.  e.  to  apeak  of  God  and  divine  things ;  nnd  ao 
Dr.  8.  would  seem  to  undetBinnd  it  here.  But  Theodoret  affirms 
that  Artemon  said,  that  "  after  the  Apostles'  time  some  began  &toi»- 
jt^mu  xfrwr,  oim  Sna  &t6w"  which  1  cannot  well  interpret  except 
by  tranalaiing  it,  Some  began  to  eaU  Ckritl  God,  ttho  u  not  God ;  and 
■a  this  way  the  word  S^ioloyitt  is  often  employed  ■□  the  fathers.   Ta.] 

[  t  It  will  be  seen  by  this  remark,  that  Dr.  S.  apptiea  to  Anemnn 
and  his  School,  what  Eueabius  aays  in  a  doubtful  way,  as  meniioned 
on  p.  333  above.     Ta.] 
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oAkt  he  examined  in  a  critical  way  the  text  of  the  Scriptures ; 
and  this,  without  feeling  obliged  to  follow  atiy  particular  dog- 
matic views,  i.  e.  he  did  this  in  such  a  way  as  to  act  the  part  of 
a  mere  philologist.  We  see  therefore  in  his  case,  that  a  histor- 
ical and  cii^cal  taste,  which  is  so  indispensable  in  theologizing, 
mclined  him  to  doctrbal  doubts  of  a  kind  like  those  which  af- 
terwards frequently,  and  sometimes  predominantly,  developed 
themselves.  There  was  this  diflerence,  however,  between  his 
case  and  the  one  last  mentioned,  viz.,  that  the  fear  of  Jewish 
superstition  was  in  after  times  the  more  common  feeling;  while 
in  the  case  before  us,  when  return  to  Paganism  was  yet  quite  a 
possible  thing,  the  fear  which  developes  itself  is  that  of  exchange 
mg  Christianity  for  heathen  polytheism. 

l^us  coDsEnicted  and  fitted  out,  the  vessel  of  Anemon  sailed, 
to  be  sure,  sufficiently  near  to  the  Jewish  coast.  Theodoret 
testifies  of  him,  that  he  preserved  pure  end  unadulterated  the 
doctrine  af  novagxia  ;  but  still  in  such  a  way,  according  to  his 
view,  as  would  infringe  upon  the  Christian  economy,  oixovonlay, 
[i.  e.  the  doctrines  respecting  the  Godhead  which  are  peculiar 
to  the  Gospel.] 

I  would  not  venture,  however,  to  assert  that  Ariemon  sufier- 
ed  shipwreck  as  to  this  part  of  Christian  belief;  for  it  is  on^ 
the  Nazaraean  view  of  this  subject  which  appropriately  consti- 
tutes that  species  of  Christianity  which  returns  back  to  Judaism. 
Artemon  appears  to  have  developed  his  views  respecting  the 
Godhead  of  the  Redeemer,  only  in  such  a  way  as  was  adapted 
to  express  his  aversion  to  every  thing,  which  could  in  the  most 
distant  manner  seem  to  be  like  polytfaetsm.  We  may  suppose 
his  case  to  have  been  such,  from  the  fact  that  the  opinions  of 
Paul  of  Samosata  are  sometimes  traced  back  to  him  ;*  and  al- 
so from  the  fact  that  he  did,  in  the  most  explicit  manner,  hold 
to  the  birth  of  Christ  from  a  virgin,  and  that  Jesus  was  not  to 
be  placed  on  a  level  with  the  prophets,  but  above  them.  Here 
we  have,  in  the  perfect  freedom  of  Jesus'  human  nature  from 
^,  and  in  the  more  elevated  measure  of  influence  from  the  di- 
vine Logos,  or  from  the  exhibitions  of  the  Spirit  in  Jesus, f  some- 

•  E.  g.  in  Theodoret,  Hseret.  Fah.  II.  8.  Augustin,  Ae  Haeres, 
XLIV. 

t  Even  tbe  sect  of  Md<M»edteiaa\  were  no  more  tb«n  a  shoot  from 
Ibe  School  of  Aitemon.  What  tbey  taught  of  the  reUtion  of  Cbriat 
to  HelchiMdek,  wu  only  the  result  oflhur  mode  of  inierpretinf  the 
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tlung  oa  which  true  feitb  in  the  absolute  sufficiency  of  redsmp- 
tion  majr  at  least  lake  bold,  although  it  cannot  here  find  a  basia 
for  support  which  is  eolirely  satisfactory. 

But  inasmuch  as  Tbeodotuaof  Byzaotium  is  menQoned  as 
sympathiung  in  belief  with  Artemon  ;  and  by  some,  moreover, 
be  is  regarded  as  the  teacher  of  Artemon,  while  others  do  not 
admit  that  there  was  any  connection  between  them  in  the  saine 
school  or  sect  J  so,  (because  this  is  not  the  proper  place  for  the 
inresligalioD  of  such  a  point),  I  must  content  myself  by  aaymg, 
in  order  to  justify  what  I  have  already  suggested,  that  I  agree 
to  the  latter  opinion.*  Moreover  I  do  not  think  that  imwoi^ 
thy  of  credit  which  is  said  of  Tfaeodotus,  viz.,  that  he  came  to 
his  peculiar  views  in  consequence  of  making  little  of  denying 
Christ,  which  was  so  characteristic  of  the  GnosUcs;  or  at  least, 
that  he  was  forced  to  a  public  declaration  and  propagation  of 
his  views  in  regard  to  Christ,  by  the  infamy  which  ensued  upon 
his  thoughtless  step  [of  renouncing  Christianity  in  the  time  of 
persecution]. f  With  this  agrees  very  well  the  story,  that  The- 
odotus,  in  order  to  gain  credit  again  as  a  true  confessor,  endea- 
voured to  make  himself  the  visible  head  or  leader  of  a  party. 
The  basis  of  this  may  be  true,  although  that  part  of  the  story 
which  has  reference  to  the  chastisemeut  by  angels  may  be  false 
and  visionary. I  Nay,  I  would  even  go  still  further ;  I  must 
believe,  that  through  the  paucity  of  historic  materials,  that  has 
happened  which  often  takes  place,  viz.,  a  confounding  of  things 
together  which  are  diverse ;  so  that  many  of  the  arguments 
wfich  Epiphanius  ascribes  to  Theodotus,  belong  rather  to  Arte- 
mon and  his  School.  To  the  latter  only  can  I  ascribe  arguments 

epistle  to  tbe  Hebrews,  wbicb  of  course  was  accommodal^  to  tbe 
ground-work  of  tbeir  own  Hystem.  Tbeir  di-stgn  no  doubt  was  to 
shew,  tbat  their  stand-point  was  purely  Christian,  and  was  at  a  great 
remove  from  Judaism. 

*  Tbeodoret  (ut  supra)  definitEly  deaignalei  bira  as  the  Head  of 
another  tp^mijla  (brolberbood). 

[f  See  tbe  account  ususUj  pven  of  this,  on  p.  334  above.  Ta.] 
[X  Tbe  anonymous  author  whom  Eusebius  quotes  (see  p.  333  above), 
mentions  that  Natalia,  tbe  chosen  bishop  of  tbe  Theodotiaus,  wu 
chastised  by  angels  for  his  preaumption  in  accepting  office  conftrred 
by  such  a  party;  and  that  be  was  thus  brought  to  repentance  ;  and 
moreover,  that  be  shewed  the  marks  of  the  blows  to  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  in  order  to  mOTO  him  Co  forgiveness.  Eusebius  does  not  say 
whether  he  himself  gives  any  credit  to  this  or  not     Ta.] 
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of  a  ctidcal  and  lo^cal  character;  and  to  him  should  I  anign 
the  learned  soholars  whose  names  are  worth  preserving,  rather 
than  to  the  frivolous  mtvrivt  (cobler  or  thoenu^er)  of  Byzantium. 

If  DOW  we  make  proper  distinctions  among  the  dissimilar  ele- 
ments wtilcb  are  so  variously  treated  by  ancient  historians,  we 
may  find,  in  those  early  times,  a  phenomenon  which  has  oflen 
been  repeated  in  the  cburch.  Artemon  is  a  leader  of  those,  in 
whom  a  deeply-rooted  earnestness  produces  eSbrts  to  check  all 
harsh  and  easdy  perverted  expressions  respecting  what  is  of  a 
woodeiful  nature  in  our  creed,  and  to  keep  such  expressions 
•way  fixHH  the  reg^n  of  teientific  theokgy  ;  and  of  course  of 
those  whose  favourite  object  it  is,  to  inuoduce  and  render 
current  the  mote  moderate  kind  of  expressions  req>ecting  such 
su^ects. 

To  such  views  of  the  importance  of  moderate  and  limited  ex- 
presMons,  does  the  unreflecting  spirit  of  skepticism  in  many 
easily  attach  itself;  for  they  are  ready  to  admit  nothing  but 
what  is  the  merest  and  most  common  matter  of  fact,  and  no 
where  do  they  manifest  any  desire  for  what  belongs  to  the  won- 
derful, nor  appear  to  possess  any  capacity  to  relish  it.  It  is  a 
favourite  contrivance  of  diis  class  of  persons,  to  lean  on  such  or 
•uch  a  prop,  and  to  represent  themselves  as  belonging  to  this  or 
that  par^.  Such  people,  in  my  opinion,  have  in  Theodotus  a 
leader ;  and  it  usu^y  happens  to  them,  as  it  did  to  him ;  for  he 
came  by  such  pretences  to  be  so  confouoded  with  AitemoD, 
that  to  the  latter  was  ascribed  the  blame  which  belonged  to  the 
former ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  Theodotus  took  on  himself  a 
part  of  the  merit  which  could  properly  he  ascribed  only  to  Ar- 
temon. 

^  3.  Creed  ofPraxeat. 

[IsTBODucTiON.  Of  Praxeas  we  find  little  that  is  of  a  per- 
sonal nature  in  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers.  Tertullian 
says  that  he  was  of  Asia ;  Ex  Ana  hoc  genus  perversitatis  in- 
tuntboroo;  cont.  Prax.  cap.  1.  The  story  among  the  ancients 
concerning  him  was,  that  he  had  been  thrown  into  prison  on  ac- 
count of  his  stedfast  adherence  to  the  Christian  faith  ;  and  that 
this  circumstance  greatly  added  to  the  credit  which  he  had 
among  the  churches. 

The  time  in  which  he  made  lus  appearance  at  Rome,  was 
probably  when  Victor  was  bishop  there  (A.  D.  192—303). 
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Pnxsas  penuaded  this  bishop  to  rsDOunoe  his  putiaJity  for  the 
MoDtanists ;  which  circumstance  aeeins  to  have  gtren  much 
sharpaess  to  the  edge  of  Tcrtulliaa's  oppositioa  ag&iost  him. 
Philaster  EUid  Augustine  saj,  thatPraxeas  lived  in  Africa ;  and  the 

Eiobability  is,  that  he  went  from  Rome  to  Africa,  and  most  like- 
j  to  Cartilage,  where  Tertullian  became  ^acquainted  with  hkn. 

A  report  also  prevailed  among  the  ancient  Christians,  that 
Praxeas  was  there  induced  by  some  one,  probably  by  Tertullian, 
to  recant  all  of  his  errors.  To  this  recanution  (if  be  made  it) 
he  does  not  seem  to  bare  adhered ;  for  he  afterwarik  main- 
tained his  opinions  with  great  zeal,  and  made  many  converts  in 
Africa. 

Of  his  subsequent  history  we  know  nothing  certain.  Latei 
report  says,  that  be  was  excommunicated  for  heresy  by  a  coun- 
cil of  Aliican  bishops ;  hut  this  needs  confirmation. 

The  amount  of  his  sentiment  respecting  the  Trini^  appears  to 
be,  diat  he  was  a  modaiut  in  his  views;  i.  e.  he  regarded  Fa- 
ther, Son,  and  Holy  Gbost,  as  only  designations  of  the  differ- 
,  oat  wtodti  in  which  ihe  same  God  disclosed  or  revealed  lumself 
to  men.  But  as  his  sentiments  ere  so  amply  discussed  by  Dr. 
S.  in  the  sequel,  more  need  not  be  here  said. 

The  reader  who  wishes  to  trace  out  all  of  importance  tbatbas 
been  said  concerning  Praxeas,  may  consult  for  ancient  views, 
Tertullian,  Contra  Prax. ;  Philaslrius,  de  Haeres.  cap.  41. 
OpUtUB  of  Milan,  Lib.  I.  p.  10.  IV.  p.  128.  Praedest.  cap. 
41.  Neither  Irenaeus,  nor  Clement,  nor  Cyril,  nor  Epiphaniua, 
Dor  Tbeodoret,  nor  Euseblus,  mration  him ;  and  Philaster  and 
Augustine  only  obiten. 

For  modern  views,  he  may  consult  Walch,  B.  I.  Lardner,  p. 
407  seq.  Tillemont,  Memoirs,  etc.  Tom.  lU.  p.  74, 618.  Itdg., 
de  Haereuarch.  ^  3.  c.  16.     Tk.] 


If  now  the  opmions  of  Artemon  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  al- 
together inconsistent  with  Christianity,  ytA  it  is  certain,  that  if 
true  Christian  belief  may  consist  with  those  forms  of  expressim 
used  by  him,  they  are  sull  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  proper  sup- 
porters and  guides  of  it.  Hence  it  was  natural  for  Chrisdans, 
who  wished  indeed  (like  him)  to  shun  every  approach  to  poly- 
theism OQ  the  one  hand,  still,  on  the  other,  to  be  desirous  of 
cbooaii^  expressions  evea  for  strk:tly  didactic  purposes,  which 
were  suxmger  than  mere  negattres  could  be  for  deaignating  the 
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hi^er  BUur«  of  tlte  Redsemer,  and  which  would  exliibit  » 
more  firmly  gFounded  justificatioD  of  the  boDOurs  p»d  to  him. 
by  the  church. 

This  did  Praxeas  aod  Noetus ;  who,  more  mdepeDdent  pro- 
bably of  each  other  than  Artemon  and  Theodotus,  did  still  har- 
monize more  exactly  in  seDtiment  and  purpose.  Id  order  to 
avcud  all  semblance  of  approach  to  polytheism,  (which  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  do  while  the  formula  &foe  ix  6k>v  is  employed)}  they 
chose  ratber  to  acknowledge  no  di^reuce  between  ibe  divioe 
Being  in  the  Redeemer  and  in  the  Father. 

We  can  trace  indeed,  ia  history,  no  connection  of  Artemon 
and  Theodotus  with  Noetus ;  nor  even  with  Praxeas,  except 
in  the  way  of  inference.  But  although  no  historical  clue  ia 
apparent,  h  is  still  not  the  less  certain,  that  the  latter  were  op- 
posed to  the  fonner,  and  that  the  modes  of  expresuon  emplc^- 
ed  by  Noetus  and  Praxeas  must  have  been  des^nedly  anti- 
tketic  to  those  of  Theodotus  and  Artemon,  although  we  are 
now  unable  to  shew  that  the  sects  of  the  latter  existed  in  the 
countries  to  which  Noetus  and  Praxeas  belonged.  In  respect. 
to  Praxeas  we  know,  that  without  any  accusation  of  heresy,  or 
rather  with  the  unspotted  reputation  of  a  coufeaeor,  he  came  to 
Rome  at  the  time  when  Victor  was  bishop,  who  had  expelled 
Theodotus  from  the  communion  of  tbe  church.  Since  now 
the  assertions  which  Tertullian  accuses  Praxeas  of  making  are 
adapted  to  shun  all  appearance  of  polytheism,  without  abiidg- 
ing  any  thing  of  the  divinity  of  the  Redeemer ;  so  is  it  alto- 
gether probable,  that  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  antitbedc  to 
those  of  Theodotus.  If  they  had  not  some  such  object  in  view 
as  that  of  making  out  a  substantial  contradicdoo  of  oinniona 
already  c<HKlemned,  but  had  been  employed  simply  and  without 
any  special  cause  to  call  them  forth,  they  would  almost  meritably 
have  excited  unfavourable  notice  at  Rome,  on  account  of  tbe 
dissimilarity  between  them  and  tbe  customary  modes  of  expres- 
sion. That  Praxeas  did  receive  the  favourable  attenticm  al- 
ready mentioned,  we  have  good  ground  for  believing ;  be- 
cause we  should  certainly  have  found  some  notices  of  the  fact, 
if  he  had  been  condemned  in  Rome,  or  a  Synod  had  been  con- 
voked in  Africa,  in  order  to  condemn  him.*     That  this  tol- 


*  When  Phibwtciua  (de  Haerce.)  nys  concenuif  the  (bllowera  of 
Praxeai,  (and  without  any  good  reason  ngpetliag  ib«  fidlow«a  of 
Hermogenes) :  Qui  ((  Oa  (i.  o.  in  ibe  mme  nunner  as  ihs  SabelKMu) 
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wadon  ton-ards  bim  »  as  still  exercised ,  even  after  TeituUian  bad 
poured  forth  bis  invectives,  must  not  be  asoibed  to  tbe  Moa- 
tanism  of  Tertulliao,  wbicfa  was  afterward  so  much  disliked  at 
Rome.  For  at  that  time  Montaoism  was  so  little  disliked  ia 
diat  city,  that,  at  least  as  TertuUiao  believed,  nothlog  but  tbe 
influence  qf  Praxeas  hindered  its  being  approved  and  formally 
aclcDo^dedged. 

Thug  much  may  we  admit  respecting  tbe  historical  connec- 
tion of  Praxeas  with  Theodotus.  His  doctrinal  opinions,  how- 
ever, we  can  learn  only  from  the  attacks  made  upon  him  by 
Tertullian.  In  representing  these  we  may  suppose  that  Ter- 
tuUian  takes  as  many  liberties,  ag  advocates  for  one  side  are 
wont  to  take  in  respect  to  their  antagonist.  Yet  no  cme  ought 
to  conclude,  that  all  is  perverted  which  Tertullian  alleges  in  or- 
der to  put  to  shame  the  enemy  of  Montanism.  Essentially 
the  op'mion  of  Praxeos  appears  to  have  been,  that,  >□  case  one 
did  not  allow  himself  to  detract  firom  tbe  divine  nature  of  the 
Redeemer,  nor  den;  nor  abridge  it,  he  could  consistently  main- 
tain tbe  uni^  of  the  Godhead,  only  by  not  separating  the  di- 
vine in  the  Redeemer  from  that  of  the  Father,  and  by  not  re- 
presenting it  as  tubordinate,  hut  by  explaining  it  as  one  and 
the  same.  According  to  this  view,  we  may  regard  the  expres- 
non,  dwa  untun  volant  eue,*  as  an  appropriate  phrase  of  Prax- 
eas and  of  his  party.  Yet  one  must  be  well  en  his  guard,  so  as 
not  to  confound  the  expressions  which  Tertulhan  employs  m 
describing  the  opinions  of  liis  antagonist,  with  the  expressioDs 
of  Praxeas  himself.  This  applies  to  the  first  leading  passage 
which  is  quoted  as  tbe  sentiment  of  Praxeas  ;f  for,  as  is  else- 
where abundantly  manifest,  Praxeas  did,  in  conformity  no 
doubt  with  the  usage  of  the  New  Testament,  employ  tbe  term 
Son,  not  to  designate  the  divine  nature  which  dwelt  in  the  Re- 

tattiatUt,  a^'edt  tuni  ab  eccUtxa  colWiea,  this  must  be  UDderm>od  a« 
only  an  eipreaaion  of  tbe  later  o|tiaioa  that  prevailed  respectiog  the 
Prazeans. 

'TertulLadv.  Pnxeam,5. 

t  PerrersitaB .  . .  quse  se  exifliimai  meram  veritatem  poaridere, 
deum  unieum  Don  alias  putat  credenduro,  quam  ei  ipaum  eundemque 
etPatremetFiliumetSpiritmnSBDCiuin  di[»t;adv.  Prax.  c.3.  {'Per- 
v«rceiieai . . .  wbtch  thinks  iiaelf  lo  be  in  poesemoo  of  simple  truth, 
and  aupposea  that  God  cannot  be  believed  in  as  one  God  only,  oiberwMe 
than  by  anerting  Father,  Bon,  and  Holy  Spirit  to  be  one  and  tbe  same.'] 
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deemer,  but  for  the  human  noAire  at  vmited  mth  the  divine.* 
Id  accordance  with  this  sentiment,  therefore,  he  could  not  well 
affirm  that  the  Father  and  the  Son  sre  one  and  the  same. 

Whether,  moreover,  Praxeas  ever  affirmed  that  in  the  com- 
posite name  Jesui  Chritt,  Jesus  designated  the  human,  and 
Christ  the  divine  nature,  so  that  Tertullian  could  correctly  ssy 
that  he  made  Christ  and  the  Father  one  and  the  same,  I  would 
not  venture  to  assert. f  But  if  he  did  make  such  a  distinction 
in  the  person  of  the  Redeemer,}  it  is  tnuch  more  likely  that 
be  gave  the  name  Jesui  to  the  human  nature,  than  that  he 
gave  the  name  Chritt  to  the  divine  nature  united  with  the  hu- 
man. This  latter  is  quite  improbable ;  inasmuch  as  Christ  is  too 
plainly  declared  in  the  Scriptures  to  have  been  crudfied. 
Since  now  the  whole  argumeniation  respecting  the  use  of  the 
expression  Son  of  God,  rests  upon  the  fact  that  only  the  hu- 
man nature  could  be  bom ;  so  the  appellation  Chritt  could 
not  possibly  have  been  applied  by  Praxeas  to  designate  the  di- 
vine nature  in  the  Son,  because  it  is  so  plainly  said  that  Christ 
was  crucified. 

Still  more  certain  is  it,  on  the  same  grounds,  and  Irom  the 
manner  in  which  Praxeas  separates  between  the  Father  and 
Son,  that  he  never  could  have  used  the  expresnon, '  The  Fa- 
ther was  bom,  and  suffered,  and  was  crucified.'  He  may 
have  said :     '  The  Father  descended  into  the  Vir^n  ;^  but  be 

*  ConL  Frax.  c.  37,  Ut  aeque  in  una  peraonn  utrumque  diMinguant 
[i.  «.  they,  the  party  of  PrMeae]  Patretn  et  Filium,  diceDies  Pilium 
canttn  ewe,  i.  e.  bominem,  i.  e.  Joaumi  Patrem  auiem  Spiritum,  i.  e. 
Deum,  i.  e.  Christum.  And  in  the  same  aeetion :  Qui  Filium  Dei 
eamtm  'mtmpnUaia ;  with  rereranee  (o  a  preceding  pusoge.  Again, 
in  tho  preceding  part  of  Uie  lanie  section :  Ecce,  inquiunt,  al>  angelo 
praadicBium  eat,  propterea  quod  naacetur  Sanctum  vocabitur  Filitw 
Del.  Curo  itaque  (it  should  be  vtiqtte)  nsta  eet ;  caro  itaque  erit  Filius 
Dei.  ['  In  like  manner  tbey  diatinguieb,  as  really  as  we,  Father  and 
Son  in  one  person  ;  saying,  that  the  Son  ia  flesh,  i.  e.  man,  i.  e. 
Jeeus;  but  that  the  Father  Is  Spirit,  i.  e.  God,  i.  e.  Christ. . .  .  You 
who  interpret  Son  of  God  as  meaning  fleth.  . , .  Behold,  say  they,  it 
was  declared  by  the  angel.  Therefore  that  Holy  [Child]  which  will 
be  bom,  shall  be  called  the  Sm  of  God.  Flesh  aurely  it  waa,  which 
was  bom ;  conaequently  the  Son  of  God  must  be  flesh.'] 

t  Itaque  Chriatum  facia  Patrem ;  cap.  38. 

I  Si  enim  alias  est  Jesus,  alius  Chriatiu ;  cap.  37. 

§  Ipaum  dicit  Patrem  descendisse  in  vir^nem ;  cap.  I, 
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eouM  iiev«  bare  proceeded  to  saj :  '  The  Father  was  boin  of 
her,  and  nifiered.'  I  the  more  beUeve  thb,  because  Tertulliai) 
makes  the  accusatioD  onlr  in  the  way  of  a  sally  of  wit,*  and  it 
must  be  a  mere  erroneous  deduction  from  the  declarations  of 
Praxeas.  For  according  to  Praxeas,  the  Father  never  be- 
came, as  God,  properly  umted  with  the  human  nature  of  Jesus  ; 
although  his  dweiting  in  the  man  Jesus  made  him  the  Ckrut. 
Consequently  he  could  never,  according  to  Praxeas,  have  suf- 
fered in  Jesus. 

Id  like  manner  I  doubt,  although  Tertullian  chaises  him 
with  it,  whether  Praxeas  asserts  the  identity  of  the  Spirit  with 
the  Father  and  Son.  In  the  whole  book  of  Tertulhan  against 
Praxeas,  very  little  occurs  in  regard  to  any  declarations  of 
Piaxeas  respecting  the  Spirit.-]-  Yet  Tertullian,  as  a  Montanist, 
had  a  special  interest  to  make  objections  of  this  nature,  if  mat- 
ter for  them  had  been  found  ;|  and  considering  bis  rhetorical 

*  Ita  duo  negotia  diaboli  PraxcHB  Romoe  procurovit . .  ■  ParBcleiain 
fugavit,  et  Pau^m  crucifixit ;  cep.  1.  ['So  Praxeas  accoinpliBhed  the 
devils  buiines*  in  two  respects,  at  Rome. ...  He  drove  away  the 
Comforter,  and  crucified  the  Father.' — Id  aaying  that  he  drove  away 
the  ParadtU,  TertuDisD  refera  to  the  fact,  that  Praxeu  persuaded  the 
bUbop  of  Rome  to  abandoD  the  cause  of  the  MontauiBts,  of  which 
Tertullian  was  a  warm  supporter,  and  whkb  the  biihop,  before  the 
visit  of  Praxeas  was  made  lo  Rome,  had  regarded  with  a  favouraUe 
eye.  As  Montanism  consisted  principally  in  extravagant  positions 
concerning  the  extraordiaary  operaiions  of  the  Spirit,  Tertullian  ac- 
cuses Praxeas  of  drivivg  meay  Iht  Spirit,  and  so  of  accomplishing  the 
buHinem  of  Satan.     Tiu] 

f  The  passage  near  the  close  of  cap.  37 :  Sed  apirifum  Painm  ip- 
iwn  cu  haberi,  quia  Dnu  spiriiut,  can  be  interpreted  as  having  re- 
spect to  the  Holy  Ghost  only  through  an  erroneous  view  of  its  proper 
tneaniiig.  [Spiritum  in  this  case  means  a  ipiribud  nofiirc].  Tlie  view 
of  Praxeas,  [on  which  Tertitllian  comments  in  so  severe  a  manner], 
was  merely,  that  there  was  a  Um/M  nature  in  the  Redeemer,  one 
part  of  which  might  be  designated  by  mna  va^mt,  the  other  by  ntna 
mtvfUL  That  in  other  places  Tertullian  has  assigned  more  signifi- 
cance to  nvtvita  than  Praxeas  did,  appears  evident  lo  me  from  iha 
manner  of  bin  expression,  after  he  [Tertullian]  had  been  endeavour- 
ing to  abew  tliat  the  way  in  which  he  hiroHelf  supposed  the  Son  to  ex- 
ist, was  not  at  all  at  variance  with  the  iimagxi"  of  the  Godhead  ;  fbr 
ba  merely  adds :  flbe  mUd  et  in  ttriinm  Gradum  dktum  ait. 

[t  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  peculiar  views  of  the  Montaniaia 
had  reapect  almoat  entirely  to  the  extrsoidinaty  operations  and  devet- 
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tiiin  of  mind,  and  his  method  of  handling  passages  of  Scripture, 
we  cannot  well  suppose  that  he  would  have  omitted  to  notice,  in 
his  own  peculiar  way,  an;  assertioDs  of  this  kind  in  the  works 
of  Praxeas.  Yea,  I  might  venture  to  say,  that  the  sally  of 
wit,  which  I  have  quoted  above,  and  which  stands  in  the  intro* 
ductory  part  of  TertuUian's  remarks,  would  have  been  other- 
wise moaelled  and  expressed,  in  case  Praxeas  had  taught  any 
tlung  very  peculiar  respectiog  the  Spirit. 

li  there  be  any  good  foundation  for  these  remarks,  then  do 
they  constitute  another  reason  for  beUevii^,  that  the  doctrine  of 
Praxeas  was  not  something  formed  independently  and  by  itself, 
but  that  it  was  formed  in  the  way  of  opposition  to  the  views  of 
the  £bionites.  Or,  if  one  chooses,  he  may  sute  the  subject 
thus,  viz.,  that  in  the  country  where  Praxeas  lived,  much  ques- 
tion had  not  yet  been  made  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the 
Spirit ;  and  the  considering  of  the  same  as  perton  (hypostasis), 
had  not  yet  seemed  to  threaten  the  doctrine  of  iuofapj^/a  (sole 
supremacy).  In  this  way  we  may  come  substantially  to  the 
same  conclusion  as  before.  In  fact,  we  may  well  imagiae  the 
pos^bility,  that,  so  long  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  not 
yet  fully  unfolded  in  a  didactic  way,  one  might  teach  as  Prax- 
eas did,  in  order  fully  to  vindicate  divine  hwiours  to  the  Re- 
deemer; and  yet  if  the  Spirit,  as  the  'source  of  all  Christian 
graces  and  gifts,  bad  been  represented  as  a  hypostasis,  a  kind  of 
ntbordination-theort/  respecting  him  would  have  been  more 
easily  admitted  than  respecting  the  Redeemer. 

K  Praxeas,  moreover,  had  no  urgent  call  fully  and  definitely 
to  declare  himself  respectiug  the  Spirit,  then  he  had  no  occa- 
sion to  advance  beyond  the  duality  of  Father  and  Son  ;  and 
it  was  therefore  the  more  natural  for  him  to  view  the  Father 
and  Aoi66tot  [God  in  and  of  himself,  God  self-existent],  as 
altogether  one  aud  the  same.  He  may  then  have  used  as  equi- 
valent the  twophrases  :  '  The  divine  nature  m  Christ  is  avx6- 
9toe,'*  and  '  The  Father  went  out  of  himself;'  as  Tertullian 
makes  him  paraphrase  John  13:  l.f     Yet  it  cannot  be  very 

opmentB  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  m  tbst  TenullioD,  being  ■  ftieod  of  the 
HontaninB,  had  a  particular  aenaibility  on  this  lul^ect.    Ta.] 

*  Ipae-Dein,  Deus  omnipotena,  Jtaaa  Cbristua  praedicatua ;  cap, 
1.  ['  JeauB  Chri*l  ia  called  aira^ioi,  the  omoipotent  God.*] 

t  Prazeaa  vnlt  ipaum  Patrem  de  semetipMi  eziiaae,  at  ad  aemet  ip- 
ium  atnine ;  eap.  S3.  ['Prazeaa  would  have  it,  thai  the  Father  cam* 
out  orhiisMU;  and  then  departed  to  bimaelf.*] 

Vol.  V.  No.  18.  43 
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protMble  that  be  used  the  flxpreanon,  *  th«  Father  went  out  «f 
himself,'  since  he  urges  so  often  and  strenuouBly,  that  the  Fa- 
ther is  m  the  Redeemer.*  Rather  may  we  suppose  him  to 
have  said :  '  The  Father  came  into  the  flesh,'  than  that '  be 
went  out  of  himself.' 

Praxeas,  as  it  would  seem,  found  no  occa«ioa  of  disdnginsb- 
iog  betwem  God  as  he  is  in  himself  (ovio^kk),  the  simple  di- 
vine Uoity,  and  the  Father  who  is  one  of  the  Trinity  of  perauw. 
This  state  ofthings  might  have  given  occaaon  to  one  of  the  errors 
respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  wtncb  I  have  found  fiiidt 
wita  Bs  exhibited  in  our  eccleeiasticu  Symbols  y\  only  one  may 
say,  with  a  good  degree  of  probability,  that  if  an  in^^  into  the 
nature  of  the  divine  Spirit  bad  been  further  develcf>ed  in  the 
School  of  Praxeas,  and  bad  the  necessity  be(x»ne  apparent  vS 
placing  him  in  tbe  same  ranlc  with  the  Saviour,  then  two  diffio^ 
eax.  ways  of  doing  this  would  have  disclosed  therosdves.  Tbe 
one  was,  to  regard  the  Father  and  tbe  ovro'^cos  as  ever  bmog 
and  remainiDg  one  and  the  same,  and  to  speak  of  them  essuch  ; 
and  then  there  would  be  but  one  divine  Being,  strictly  considn^ 
ed,  with  two  Pkatet  of  himself,  but  no  real  Trinity.  In  the 
other  way,  tbe  various  relations  of  man  to  God  might  be  com- 
pared with  the  like  ones  to  the  Redeemer  and  Spirit,  in  order 
to  establish  the  position  of  a  similan^  of  nature  between  these 
three  divine  persons.  Even  then,  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
dispensations  must  be  more  thoroughly  distii^i^ed  and  sepa- 
rated than  tbey  usually  bed  been,  (because  to  insist  much  on 
this  distinction  bad  been  deemed  to  savour  of  Gnosticism),  in 
order  to  come  to  tbe  conclusion  that  the  Spirit  must  be  referred 
to  a  tlurd  qwitf.      By  making  m  this  way  tbe  Father,  Sod, 

*  Nmu  siculia  veteribu^nihilnliud  tenent  quBtn  JEJ^  i?eut,(lalHi* 
j/raeUrmetumett ;  iuin  evaogello  respouBoosm  Domini  ad  Pttilippum 
tueniur,  Ego  el  PtUerumim  eumut ;  et^  me  vidtt,  videt  et  Pabtm  j 
«t.  Ego  in  Poire,  tl  Pater  in  me.  His  tribua  cApinilis  tocum  insiru- 
tnentum  utriusque  Testamend  volum  e«dere ;  cap.  30.  [*  As  in  re- 
spect to  the  ancient  dispensatioii,  thej  bold  to  DotiiiDg  else  but  lam 
God,  aitd  thtn  it  mmt  other  beiidei  me;  so  in  respect  to  tbe  gospel, 
they  defend  ibe  response  o[  the  Lord  to  Philip,  lattd  Vie  I^&tr  an 
one;  be  aho  teeth  me,  leeth  aUo  tKe  Father  ;  and  again,  I  aminQia 
FiAer,  and  Ae  At&cr  m  me.  To  tbew  three  suminBrieB  ofdoctriiM, 
they  .would  that  tbe  whole  of  both  tbe  Old  and  New  Tastameu 
Aoulid  give  ptacft*] 

t  Caaubenslehm,  IL  p.  701 
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uid  Sfurit  coordinUe,  they  migbt  then  be  distinguubed  from  iIm 
absohrte  Unitr  of  the  divioe  Being  mora  defiiaitely  tbaa  th^ 
twd  been  by  Praxeu. 

We  are  unable  in  a  definite  way  to  gather  any  thiog  from 
TertuUian,  which  serres  to  cast  more  light  upon  the  main  poii-  ' 
tions  of  Praxeaa.  But  this  ciicumstaace  gives  us  no  libeny  to 
raise  any  serious  ot^tion  against  the  latter ;  for  the  probatHlity 
is,  that  Praxeas  did  no  Airtber  unfcdd  his  views  than  as  they 
ai^)ear  in  Tenullian,  and  that  be  contented  himself  with  pre- 
senting merdy  the  main  points  of  his  doctrine.  And  as  to  these, 
it  would  be  natural  for  him  to  go  only  so  far  as  inigbt  serve  to 
satisfy  the  exigency  of  the  occasion,  as  judged  of  by  him.  Thii 
ffltigency  was,  in  bis  view,  so  to  maintain  t^  unity  of  the  divine 
Being  as  sot  in  any  way  to  detract  from  tbe  glory  of  the  Re- 
deemer. That  Praxeas  effected  his  purpose,  or  reached  this 
point,  even  T&rtuliian  himself  testifies ;  although  be  makes  the 
suggestion,  that  the  same  point  might  just  as  well  have  been 
reached  in  the  way  which  be  himself  had  chosen.*  In  respect 
to  bis  doing  full  honour  to  the  Redeemer,  Tertullian  says 
nothing  very  explicit  of  Praxeas ;  but  he  accuses  him  of  infriti- 
f^z  upon  the  divine  economy  of  the  gospel,  by  excessive  par- 
tiality for  tbe  doctrine  of  divine  unity -f     He  even  entirely  over- 

*  Quasi  DOD  sic  quoque  unus  sit  omnia,  ifumexuno  omnia,  per  sub- 
staniiae  scilicet  uuitaiem ;  et  niliilomlDus  cuBtodiatur  oatovoitias  sa- 
ciameumm;  cap.  3.  ['Justasif  all  were  oot  one  in  this  wny,  uAtbf 
oB  praeetdfrvn  <m€,  viz.,  [one]  by  unttj  of  nibitsnce,  and  yet  the 
tnyatmioUH  peculiarity  of  the  goopel-diapeiiBBtion  is  not  giten  up.*— 
This  nnlenca  of  TeituUian  developes  tbe  oommon,  I  believe  I  migbt 
almost  say  tbe  univenal,  idea  of  tbe  onfaodox  fathers,  respecting  ifaa 
unity  of  Chiut  and  the  Spirit  witb  the  Godbeod.  It  was  uniQ',  bft- 
cause  the  nibstance  of  the  latter  was  derived  from  the  Father,  and 
was  tberefore  bomogeneous  with  bis.  A  specific  Unity,  therafore, 
i.  e.  a  nature  common  to  each  person,  ia  intended  to  be  piarkedout 
by  Bucb  descriptions,  and  not  a  simple  numerical  unity;  M  we  have 
already  seen  in  p.  393  seq. — Tbe  tSmiiofUas  taemTtttmhan  here  mean% 
tbe  disdnctioDB  or  personality  in  the  Oodbead  peculiarly  revealed  by 
the  OBDuvfUtt  or  new  dispensatioi].  Tettnllian  deaigns  to  aMerl,  that 
the  distinctions  may,  in  bis  way  of  axplaDBttMi,  be  regarded  sa  per- 
fectly well  pneored.  This  is  true  enough ;  but  whether  a  real  um- 
te  was  in  this  way  preserved,  ie  a  queatloo  that  admin  of  mueb  mora 
doubt  than  Tenullian  seems  to  have  cBtertained.    Tb.) 

t  Eundem  Patrem  et  Filium  et  Spiritum  eontendunt,  advemis  ot- 
wra^iitn' Honarchiae  adulaetea.     ['They  (the  party  of  Praxeas]  con- 
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looks  the  principal  object  of  Praxeas,  viz.,  thai  of  imintaiBiiig 
the  divine  honour  due  to  the  Redeemer,  and  accDsea  hhn  of 
Judmxing  ;*  and  nothing  worse  than  this  could  well  be  said  of 
even  Artemon  or  llieodotus. 

In  this  way  of  dealing,  the  person  who  demands  the  strong- 
est expressions  to  designate  that  which  is 'divine  in  the  Redeem- 
er, is  likened  to  bun  wbo  will  allow  of  only  the  w^kest  ones.  Id 
lluB  way  the  veiy  important  difierence  between  these  two  class- 
es of  men  is  abridged  as  much  as  possible ;  and  thus  Theodo- 
tus,  who  expressed  himself  so  doubtfully  respecting  the  prfr- 
embence  of  the  Redeemer,  is  elevated  as  it  were  to  a  place 
with  TertuUian  and  Praxeas,  who  both  strenuously  contend  for 
the  divine  pre-eminence  of  the  Saviour,  alibougb  the  first  ad- 
mits a  two  fold  oature  in  the  divine  Being,  while  the  other  does 
notf  Of  Praxeas  it  may  be  said,  that  he  made  near  ap- 
proaches to  Sabellianism ;  of  TertuUian,  that  he  came  near  to 
our  ecclesiastical  Symbols. 

If  now  one  will  diligently  compare  the  outlines  of  Praxeas' 
views,  as  they  are  presented  in  the  pages  of  Tertullisn,  be 
will  not  be  able  to  deny  that  the  doctrine  of  Praxeas  contains 
a  simple  and  defiuitive  assertion  or  declaration  respecting  the 
union  of  the  divine  Being  with  Jesus'  human  nature ;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  Praxeas  does  not  undertake  in  any  way  to 

tend  thai  Father  and  Son  and  Spirit  are  the  rame ;  thus  shewing  their 
partiality  for  lole  Supremacy  in  oppoeiiion  to  the  eoonomy  of  the 
goepel.-] 

■  Ceterum  Judaicae  fidei  ista  res  est,  sic  unum  Deiim  credere,  ut 
Filium  adnnmentre  ei  noiis ;  ei  peat  FiUum,  Spiritum ;  cap.  31. 
['  But  this  is  a  Jewish  ftith,  so  to  believe  In  one  God,  chat  you  are  un- 
willing to  comprise  the  Son  with  liim,  and  ailer  the  Son,  abo  die 
Spirit*] 

t  Further  ean  no  one  carry  this  matter,  than  does  TertuUian  at  the 
elose  of  bis  Tract  against  Prueos :  Viderint  igiiur  anticfaristi,  qui  ne- 
gant  Pairein  et  Filium.  Negatit  enim  . .  .  tiando  iltia  quae  non  sunt, 
auftrendo  quae  sunt. .  .  .  Qui  Filium  non  habet,  nee  vitam  hetMt.  Noti 
babet  aulem  Filium,  qui  earn  alium  quam  Filium  credit.  ['Let  the 
anti<«hrisis  look  well  to  it,  then,  who  deny  the  Father  and  the  Sou. 
For  they  do  deny  ...  by  auributiitg  to  them  tboee  things  whkh  do 
not  belong  to  ibem,  and  by  taking  away  tlioae  things  which  do  beloag 

to  ibem He  wbo  has  not  the  Son,  has  not  life.     But  be  has  not 

the  Son,  wbo  believes  bim  to  be  eometbinf  diflbrent  fiwn  the  Son.*] 
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modUy  tua  views  respecting  tbe  divine  Being,  so  as  to  regard 
faim  in  one  way  wbec  united  with  Jesus,  aud  in  unother  way 
when  he  is  doL  Praxeas  seems  to  view  bim  simply  as  he  is 
in  himself  considered.  We  may  indeed  say,  that  he  expressly 
declines  making  any  distinctions.  To  maintBin  the  union  of 
the  divine  nature  with  Jesus  and  its  existence  in  him,  was  tm- 
dertakea  by  Praxeas  in  order  to  oppose  the  Ebioniush  heresy, 
and  eveiy  thing  which  apfm>ximated  towards  it ;  while  tbe  omis- 
sion to  make  any  distinction  in  the  divine  N'ature,  was  design- 
edly opposed  to  all  those,  who,  although  they  entirely  renounc- 
ed tbe  opinions  of  Ebion,  yet  would  be  inclined  by  their  views, 
as  he  supposed,  toward  a  spmes  of  Gentile  polytheism. 

The  next  thing  which  Praxeas  would  have  bad  to  do,  had 
he  proceeded  to  tbe  further  formation  of  his  creed,  would  have 
been  more  exactly  to  distinguish  how  we  are  to  conceive  of 
tbe  divine  Being,  es  existing  in  union  with  a  particular  Being 
[Jesus],  and  as  universally  present  and  existing  every  where. 
Such  a  distmction  the  wants  of  Christians  as  to  doctrinal 
instruction  seem  to  have  called  for ;  and  to  the  making  of  it 
Praxeas  would  no  doubt  have  been  called,  if  ibe  partisans  of 
Artemon  and  Theodotus  had  entered  into  and  carried  on  a  con- 
test with  him.  It  would  have  been  very  natural  to  object 
against  them,  tliat  tbey  knew  not  bow  to  make  any  such  dis- 
tinction. But  it  would  seem  that  Praxeas  bad  no  special  call 
to  develope  his  views,  on  this  point ;  and  therelbre  bis  ojfun- 
ions,  and  those  of  his  disciples  (if  he  had  any),  seem,  in  regard 
to  this  particular,  never  to  have  been  made  out,  or  at  least  not 
to  have  been  exbibited. 

On  the  other  band,  the  views  of  Tertullian  were  more  fully 
disclosed.  He  every  where  brings  in  the  Spirit  as  a  subject  of 
his  consideration ;  respecting  which,  so  far  as  Praxeas  is  con- 
cerned, we  must  remain  in  doubt.  Nor  can  one  boast  that 
even  Tertullian  would  have  expressed  himself  so  definitely,  un- 
less be  bad  been  called  out  as  it  were  to  make  use  of  ntgative 
expressions,  in  order  to  clear  himself  from  all  suspicion  of 
leaning  toward  polytheism,  so  long  as  he  admitted  toat  there 
are  distinctions  in  the  Godhead.  To  maintain  the  unity  of  the 
Godhead,  was  the  more  a  work  of  urgency  in  his  case,  ioa^ 
much  as  he  bad  always  been  a  vehement  opposer  of  tbe  Gac»' 
tics ;  who,  in  the  sense  above  represented,  went  over  to  a  kind 
of  Hellenism,  fi.  e.  polytheism].  Where  however  it  is  not 
TerluUian's  mam  busmess  to  ward  off  suspicion,  but  onty  to 
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make  direct  sad  poaklrs  repronBt«liou>,  than  it  of  eoune  be- 
comes a  matter  of  more  difficulty  to  deai^Mie  tlie  distinctioiu  w 
the  Godhead  ;  for  this  most  1»e  done  with  the  meet  cateful  fate- 
sight  in  the  wei^iing  of  exprenacats.  Heoce  it  comes,  that  oo 
sucb  ocoasioDs  Tertullian  expressea  hnasdf  in  a  dubious  and 
indefinite  manner.*  Moreover  in  representatioaa  of  this  kind, 
it  is  Ter}r  natural  that  tropical  expressioos  should  be  freqoeatlf 
resorted  to  ;  but  in  order  to  do  this  witb  any  success,  one  mut 
have  a  tact  for  rightly  comprehendiDg  the  force  of  tbem  }|  and 
even  then,  for  the  most  part,  peculiar  cautions  are  needed  m 
order  to  avoid  tbeir  beina  exposed  to  [nisinteTpretalion.|  Hence 
it  is  no  wonder,  that  in  di&rent  passages  the  defining  and  lin^- 

*  For  example :  OiKorofiUi . . .  quae  tJoitatem  in  TrinitBtem  diapo- 
nil,  trea  dirigens ;  cap.  3. — UDitBS  ex  Mmet  ipM  detiranc  TrinitaUD) ; 
cap.  3. — Ut  intisibilem  Pairem  intelligamuB  pro  pleoimdme  majeata- 
di,  Ttfibilem  vero  Filium  agaoacamua  pro  qiodulo  derivstioiiia ;  cap. 
11^ — Qua  Pater  el  Filius  duo,  et  boo  tton  ex  Mparatioae  sutMutiae 
Bed  ex  dispontione ;  cum  individaum  et  inseparauim  FUium  a  Pair* 
pronunciamuB ;  capu  19.  ['  The  economy . .  .  which  arranges  a  Uni- 
ty in  Trinity,  luarfcing  out  or  deaignating  three. — The  Unity  deriviuf 
a  Trinity  ftcm  itself.—That  we  may  eonceive  of  the  invisible  Father, 
according  to  the  plenitude  of  his  majeaty;  but  of  the  viaible  Son,  ae- 
eording  to  the  liroitatioDB  prwcribed  by  his  derivation. — On  accoonl  , 
of  wlitch  tha  Father  and  Son  are  two  ;  and  tbia,  not  by  aeparatiMi  of 
aubacanoe,  but  by  anaogement  of  it,  inaamuch  as  vre  aaMit  that  tba 
Son  ia  not  divided  or  separated  from  the  Father.'] 

f  As  an  example  of  tropical  expreaaioDS  the  fbHowing  puBage  may 
be  cited :  Protulit  enim  Deua  BermoDera,  aicut  ndix  fVutieem,  et  fbna 
fluvium,  et  sol  radium.  Nam  etiBtaoapeciBspro&ofateuniearumMib- 
aiantjaram  ex  quibna  prodeunt ;  cap.  8.  ['  For  God  produced  the 
Word,  as  the  root  doe*  the  fruit,  and  the  fountain  the  stream,  and  iba 
aun  the  rays  of  light.  For  the  qiecimena  now  mentioned  are  tha 
o&pring  of  those  aubatancet  from  which  they  proceed.' — The  readw 
ahould  take  nodce  that  every  whore  the  idea  ot  tSerivatiitn  aa  to  die 
divint  nature  of  the  Logoa,  ia  held  that  by  Tertullian,  aa  well  aa  bj 
moat  of  the  later  &tbers.  Ta.] 

X  For  an  example  [htfw  tbuiga  may  he  stud  on  thia  autqect,  which 
may  ea«ly  be  miainierpreted],  take  the  following:  Omne  quod  pro- 
dit  ex  aliquo,  secundum  ait  ejus  necease  eat  de  quo  prodit;  non  ideo 
tamen  est  separatum.  ['Every  thing  which  is  derived  from  another, 
muBi  noceasarily  be  »tcond  to  that  from  which  it  ia  derived  j  however, 
it  is  not  on  account  of  this  to  be  regarded  aa  a  separate  thing.*] 
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itiag  flxprcmions  or  Tertuffian,  are  subvenire  of  om  vootfacr.* 
Besides  this,  the  relalion  of  the  Tripity  to  Unity  cannot  be 
mainuined,  if  at  one  time  [as  in  Tertullian]  all  three  persons 
are  derived  from  tbe  one  God,  and  at  anotfier  the  secood  and 
third  persoDs  are  derived  from  the  Father.f  Nor  can  the  re- 
lation of  the  Father  to  the  Son  be  maintained,  if  at  one  time 
entire  similitude  is  insisted  oa,  and  at  another  dissimilitude  is 
OODoeded  ta  taken  for  granted-^ 

This  last  idea,  indeed,  lies  so  deep  in  the  whole  views  and  ' 
representations  of  TenuUian,  that  it  every  where,  uacotucious- 
1/  as  it  were,  but  still  in  a  very  marked  manodr,  derelopes  it- 

*  For  sxample :  Numemm  ma*  dinriona  patiumur ;  oap.  3.— Pal- 
ter enim  tola  aubBtantia  em ;  Filiiu,  rero,  deriratio  totius  et  ponio ; 
tap.S,  ['Thejr  (the  peraomof  the  Trinicy]  are  the  aubjects  of  num- 
ber, but  not  of  diTiMOD. — For  the  Father  is  the  whole  aubstancej  the 
Sod,  ike  derivatioa  and  apportionment  of  tbe  whole.'j 

t  Udus  Delia,  ex  fuo  et  fradus  lati  et  fimnae  et  aperiea,  in  nOBihia 
Pairis  et  Filii  et  Spiritua  Sancti  depuiantur;  aap  3.  Compare  this 
now  with  the  followiog:  Iia  Triaitaa  per  coDsertoa  et  connesoe  gra- 
dus  a  Patre  dteumnt,  et  moDarchiae  nihil  obstrepit,  el  otnoroiilas  "la- 
tum prolegit ;  cap.  8.  Id  this  paauge,  the  Father  corraapondB  to  the 
SUD,  and  light  and  heat  to  the  Son  and  SpiriL  ['One  Ood,  fhim 
whom  all  those  gradations  and  forma  and  species  are  reckoned,  by  the 
name  of  Father  and  Son  and  SpiriL — Thus  the  Trinity,  by  implicated 
and  connected  gnulations  pnceed'mg  ftvm  the  FaBitr,  casts  no  re- 
proach upon  the  /MnwpjrK  and  at  the  same  time  d^nda  the  oonati- 
lutioD  of  the  oiwn'o^Ja.'— In  the  fint  passage  the  three  persona  are 
fepreseoted  aa  coming  fbom  the  one  Ood ;  in  tiie  aeeond,  the  Trint; 
is  presetued  as  a  Patre  dtewrau.] 

X  UniuB  Bubatantiae,  nniua  status  et  nniua  potastatis ;  cap.  2.  Com- 
pare with  this  the  following;  Sic  et  Paler  aliut  a  FUio,  dum  Filio 
wu^or;  cap.  9.  Also  \rith  this :  Tamen  alium  dicam  oportet,  ex  ne- 
ceMitate  sensus,  enm  qni  jubet  et  euro  qui  fecit,  cap.  12 ;  and  more- 
over  with  this ;  Unum  dlcit  quod  peninet  ad  unttatem,  ad  similitudi- 
nciD,  ad  eonjunetionetn,  ad  dilectionem  Patris,  et  ad  obsequium  FIlii 
. . .  et  ita  per  opera  intelli^rauB  unum  esM  Patrem  et  Filium,  cap.  SK). 
['Of  one  aubatance,  one  stale,  and  one  power.— -So  the  Father  ia  an- 
other or  ifi^emU  from  the  Son,  since  be  is  greater  than  the  Son.— Tet 
from  the  Decesalt;  of  the  sense,  he  who  gives  orders  must  be  dtffiattd 
from  him  who  executes  them.— Oneneaa  means  that  which  penaina 
to  unity,  to  nmilitude,  to  conjunction,  to  the  love  of,  the  Father  «od 
obedience  of  the  Son  . . .  and  thus  bj  their  worita  we  understand  thai 
the  Father  and  Bon  are  one.*] 
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self.  For  iftbe  Fitfaer  wsb  originaUy  sole  and  br  himself,  tod 
had  the  Logos  only  tnhim;*  and  the  Logoe  himself  Gnt  attained 
to  full  and  complete  existence  when  he  came  iyrtb  oat  of  the 
Father  ;f  how  could  he  then  be  aitogether  like  to  him  from 
whom  he  came  fqrth  f  Or  how  could  the  Son  say  ;  '  Au. 
which  the  Father  hath  is  mine,'  when  eternity  was  not  hia  ? 
How  I  say  could  one  be  consistent  in  befiering  these  tatter  as- 
sertions, and  still  persevering  to  maiDtain,  ibat  while  the  ld>- 
gos  was  in  God,  he  had  not  yet  his  appropriate  existesce  ?  Or 
bow  can  one  maintain  the  immtUabtaiy  o(  the  Logos,  if  be 
holds  to  his  passing  out  of  that  state  in  which  he  was  irSm9e- 
toc  in  Crod,  end  his  coming  into  a  sute  of  separata  and  hypos- 
tatic existence  ?  Or  if  we  are  to  make  distinctioos  ao  dim  res- 
pecting the  Godhead  of  the  Son,  that  in  aTid  by  himself  otMi- 
siderea  we  may  give  the  name  God  to  him,  hot  when  we  com- 
pare the  Son  with  the  Father  we  must  then  call  the  former 
nothing  more  than  Lord  ;|  how  then  is  a  perfect  tivnlitude  be- 
tween the  two  to  be  made  out.' 

[*  Ante  omnia  enim  Deus  ent  ■olus.  . . .  Caelerum  ne  quidem  •»- 
lt» ;  babebat  enim  securo,  quun  dabebat  in  aemuipao,  ntionem  auam 
•cilicei . . .  Hanc  Graeci  loyor  dicunL  '  Before  creation,  God  was 
alone  . . .  Yet  not  alone,  indeed,  for  he  bad  with  him  that  which  he 
bad  in  him,  viz.,  hia  reason  . . .  which  the  Greeks  name  Logos.'  Dr. 
8.  bae  omiued  to  cite  this.     Ta.] 

f  Tunc  . . .  Sermo  ^speciem  el  omattiin  euum  sutnit . . .  cum  dieh 
Deua;  Fita  lux.  Haeo  eat  natinlas  perfects  Sermonis,  dum  ex  Deo 
procedit  In  the  sequel  he  appeals  to  the  following  paaaage  of  Sorip' 
lure  in  order  to  prove  aucb  a  derivaiionof  the  Logos  from  the  Fathw, 
viz.,  Eructamt  cor  mewa  Semonem  optimum,  (Pa.  45 : 1).  ['  Then  the 
Word  assumea  bis  form  and  beauty  . . .  when  God  says :  Ltt  Ihtrt  b* 
light.  Tbisistbeperfect  nativiiy  of  the  Word,  wheff  be  proceeds  from 
God,~My  bean  eruciates  ibe  Word  who  is  most  excellent'  These 
almost  grossly  offensive  views  harmonize  very  exactly  with  those  of 
Justin  Martyr,  Tatian,  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  Atbenagoras,  and  Hip- 
polytuB.    Ta.] 

ft  Tbe  whole  strain  of  TertuDlan's  reasoning,  in  cap.  13,  is  to  «»• 
uhlish  the  propriety  of  making  such  a  diattnclion  as  to  appellationa. 
He  says  that  we  are  justified  in  so  doing  by  the  bet,  that  we  may  call 
tbe  light  of  the  sun  by  the  name  of  tun,  when  the  light  Is  consid- 
ered in  and  by  itself;  bat  when  tbe  sun  Itself  is  also  mentioned,  h 
,   would  not  be  proper  to  gire  to  bis  light  tbe  aame  nsme.     Ta.] 
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We  may  readily  b»j  then,  in  respect  to  TertulEan,  that  in 
dereloiNng  bis  positive  views  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
notwithstanding  all  his  seal  against  Goosticisni,  blsprobolae  {em- 
anations]  ChioMticixe)  and  io  his  representations  of  the  Logos, 
as  existing  indeed  before  all  things,  but  (ia  order  to  create  all 
things)  as  first  coming  forth  substantiaJly  out  of  God,  he  «4n- 
anixa.  Moreover  his  ante  ostnta  enun  Deut  trot  solia  (cap. 
5),  wprees  very  exactly  with  the  v  noit  ote  ov»  ^r  of  Arius, 
respectmg  the  Logos. 

Finally,  that  these  are  not  matters  of  mere  oversight  in  de- 
bate, nor  such  departures  from  cousistency  merely  the  result  of 
odier  errors  of  Teriullian,  but  that  they  are  almost  necessarily 
eonnecied  with  the  undertaking  of  TertuUiaa  to  make  out  some 
definite  distinctions  in  the  divbe  Bdng,  in  oppositioD  to  the 
simple  phraseolc^  of  Praxeas — all  this  will  be  made  apparent 
in  the  sequel,  when  we  come  to  con^der  the  relative  opposition 
betwem  the  views  of  Noetus  and  Uippolytus. 


ARTICLE   11. 


HisTOBicjUi  Sketch  or  the  Relations  betwxen  the 
Cbubch  and  the  Civil  Gotkbnhbnt  in  SIassacbu- 


Iit  a  late  number  of  a  most  respectable  fore^  publication, 
we  find  the  kUowing  paragraphs :  "  It  is  often  asked  in  Eng- 
land,  both  within  and  without  the  esuhlished  church.  What  is 
the  relation  of  Christianity  to  civil  govemmem  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  how  does  the  system  practically  w<M-k? 
These  inquiries  are  of  considerable  moment,  as  connected  with 
the  important  question  of  national  church  establishments.  It  ia 
ui^ed  by  the  opposers  of  established  churches,  that  in  the  Um- 
ted  States  of  Ainerica  the  experiment  of  doing  without  them 
has  been  tried,  and  has  succeeded.  It  is  replied  by  the  friends 
of  nauonal  religious  establishments,  that  the  experiment  has  not 
yet  been  fully  tried ;  for  that  the  United  States  still  retain  much 
of  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  anaogements,  which  existed 
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before  (he  Revolution ;  and  that  there  is  nnder  Afl  present  plan, 
a  lamentable  inadequacy  of  reli^ous  ordinances  to  the  wants  of 
the  people,  which  of  itself  shows  the  need  of  a  nBtional  diurcfa 
establishment.  It  is  not,  indeed,  generally  known  in  Englaixl 
what  are  the  real  facts  of  the  case,  as  was  lately  seen  in  the  dis- 
cussions on  the  Jewish  Disabilities  Bill,  during  which  the  exam- 
ple of  the  United  States  was  appealed  to  as  that  of  a  truly  wise 
and  virtuous  nauon,  in  which  not  only  is  there  no  established 
church,  hut  no  national  recognition  of  religion  whaidTer,  so  dial 
a  Jew  stands  in  every  respect  upon  precisely  the  same  footing 
as  a  Christian." 

"  Beliering  as  we  do  that  a  national  church  establishnaent  is, 
under  the  blesnng  of  God,  an  instrument  of  incalculable  bene- 
fit to  a  land,  we  think  that  the  United  States  have  ventured  up- 
on a  most  dangerous  experiment,  and  we  do  nc4  consider  it 
possible,  without  an  especial  miracle,  which  we  are  not  author 
ized  to  expect,  that  the  spiritual  wants  of  a  people  can  be  sup- 
plied, end  a  system  of  religious  instruction  be  perpetuated  un- 
der the  present  arrangements.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  just 
to  overlook  the  measure  of  religious  legislation,  which  is  Mill 
permitted,  either  federally,  or  in  individual  Sutes ;  and  we  firm- 
ly believe  that  it  is  chiefly  to  the  presence  of  even  these  partial 
recognitions,  and  certainly  not  to  the  absence  of  more  direct 
sanction,  that  the  American  Union  is  indebted  for  whatever  is 
most  hopeful  in  her  religious  condition."  "  We  do  not  defend 
America  ;  we  think  her  quite  wrong,  and  we  believe  that  ulU- 
maiely  she  will  either  be  obliged  to  alter  her  course,  or  that  in- 
fidelity will  work  her  ruin."* 

It  is  in  view  of  considerations  similar  to  those  adverted  to  in 
the  preceding  quotations,  that  we  have  been  induced  to  investi- 
gate the  subject,  the  title  of  which  is  found  at  the  bead  of  this 
article.  A  «andid  and  thorough  historical  exposition  is  what 
we  ^bH  attempt.  It  is  manifest  that  the  subject  is  not  well  un- 
derstood in  this -country;  much  less  in  Great  Britain,  and  other 
European  nsdona.  In  the  following  pages,  therefore,  we  hope 
to  render  some  service  to  our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ocean.  We -select,  in  the  present  arncle,  the  instance  of  Mas- 
eachusettB,  including  the  Plymouth  colony,  as  furnishing  a  far 
greater  number  of  interesting  facts  and  results  on  the  question 
ihan  either  of  the  other  provinces  or  States. 

*  London  Christian  OlMwmr.  VoL  XXXIII.  pp.  STB,  S74. 
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Before  proceeding  directly  to  the  subject,  we  with  to  advert 
to  a  few  &c[a  in  Eoglish  history,  which  will  throw  cocsideraUe 
light  oa  the  subsequeat  discu&uons.  -One  buodred  and  fifty 
years  before  the  Lutheran  reformation,  the  celebrated  WickliSe 
contended  that  civil  govenunent  should  not  be  committed  to  the, 
clergy ;  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  a  Christian,  after  the  full  pub- 
lication of  the  law  of  Christ,  to  derise  himself  any  other  laws 
for  the  government  of  the  church ;  and  that  to  bind  men  to  set 
and  prescript  forms  of  prayer,  doth  derogate  from  tliat  liberty 
Ood  hath  pven  them.  He  defined  the  church  to  consist  only 
of  persons  predestinated. 

No  ecclesiastical  privileges  had  occasioned  such  disputes,  or 
proved  so  mischievous  as  the  iniinunity  of  all  tonsured  persons 
from  civil  punishment  for  crimes.  It  was  a  material  improve- 
ment  of  the  law  under  Henry  VI.  that  instead  of  being  instant- 
ly clumed  by  the  bishop  on  their  arrest  for  any  ciiminal  charge, 
they  were  compeUed  to  plead  their  privilege  at  their  arraign- 
ment, or  after  conviction.  Henry  Vll.  carried  this  much  mr- 
ther  by  enacting  that  clerks  (the  clergy)  convicted  of  felony 
should  be  burned  in  the  hand.  In  1613,  the  4th  of  Henry 
VIII.,  the  benefit  of  clergy  was  entirely  taken  away  from  mur- 
derers and  highway  robbers.  An  exemption  was  still  made  for 
priests,  deacons,  end  sub-deacons.  Henry  sustained  from  the 
assaults  of  the  cl«gy  a  certain  doctor  Standisb,  who  had  denied 
the  divme  ridit  of  clerks  to  their  exemption  from  temporal  ju- 
risdicticm.  On  the  death  of  Warham,  archbishop  of  Canterbu- 
ry, Henry  applied  to  Rome  for  the  usual  bulls  in  behalf  of  Cran- 
mer,  whom  he  nominated  to  the  vacant  see.  These  were  the 
last  bulls  obtained,  and  probably  the  last  instance  of  any  exer- 
cise of  the  papal  supremacy  iu  this  reign.  An  act  followed  in 
the  next  session,  that  bishops  elected  by  their  chapter  on  a  roy- 
al recommendation  should  he  consecrated,  and  archbishops  re- 
ceive the  pall,  without  suing  for  the  pope's  bulls.  In  another 
act,  the  king  is  recited  to  be  the  supreme  bead  of  the  church  of 
England,  as  the  clergy  bad  two  years  before  acknowledged  u 
convocation.  The  words  of  the  oath  of  supremacy  run  thus: 
"  I,  A.  B.  do  utterly  testify  and  declare  in  my  conscience,  that 
the  king's  majes^  is  the  only  supreme  governor  of  this  realm, 
and  of  all  other  his  highoess's  dominions  and  countries,  as  well  in 
all  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  things  or  causes,  as  temporal.— 
And  therefore  I  promise  from  henceforth  I  shall  bear  faithfid  and 
true  allej^anct  to  the  king's  highness,  his  heirs  and  lawful  sucr 
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cesion,  and  to  my  power  shall  assist  and  defeod  all  jurisdiction, 
privileges,  pre-eminences  granted,  or  belonging  lo  the  king's 
highness,  his  heirs  and  successors,  or  united  and  annexed  to  tbe 
imperial  crown  of  this  realm.     So  help  me  God," 

As  Cranmer's  inSuenca  orer  the  king  became  greater,  and 
ins  aversion  to  tbe  Romish  church  mwe  invetwate,  so  material 
a  change  was  made  in  tbe  ecclesiastical  policjr  of  this  reign,  as 
to  direct  die  Scriptures  in  Matdiew's  edition  to  be  set  np  in  par- 
iab  churches,  and  permit  tbem  to  be  pubKcl^  sold.  Under  Ed- 
ward VI.,  a  teformaibn  of  tbe  public  serrice  was  accoimrfisb- 
ed,  and  an  English  liturgy  compiled,  not  esseottall^r  different 
from  that  in  present  use }  images  were  taken  away  from  church- 
es, altars  demolished,  and  a  variety  of  ceremonies  abrogated ; 
tbe  worship  of  the  saints  and  of  the  virgin,  the  doctrine  of  pur- 
gatory, auricular  confession,  and  the  corporeal  presence  to  tbe 
eucharist  were  swept  away.  It  seems  to  be  evident  that  in  tins 
reign,  the  reformation  moved  on  wiUi  too  precipitate  a  step  for 
tbe  majority.  Here  perhaps  we  may  trace  tbe  origin  of  puri- 
tanitm.  Early  evidences  are  discoverable  of  a  division  of  tbe 
friends  of  the  reformation  iuto  the  violent  and  tbe  more  mode- 
rate classes.  In  the  north  and  west  of  England,  the  body  of  tbe 
people  were  strictly  catholics.  The  new  doctrines  prevailed  in 
Loodon,  in  many  of  tbe  large  towns,  and  b  tbe  eastctu  coun- 
ties. Tolerance  in  religion  was  yet  hardly  considered  practi- 
cable, much  less  as  a  nnntter  of  righu  Under  Edward,  die 
Rombh  worship  was  proscribed  in  Enghmd.  Individuals  were 
sent  to  prison  for  bearing  massand  similar  offences.  Tbe  prin- 
cess Mary  supplicated  in  vam  to  have  tbe  exercise  of  her  owd 
reli^n  at  home.  Cranmer,  whose  condua  was  in  general  far 
from  being  rancorous  and  cruel,  was  guilty  of  pursuing  into 
death  Joan  Boucher,  and  a  Dutchman,  who  had  been  guilty  of 
Arianisoi.*  Bishops  Heatb  and  Day,  who  were  worthy  and 
moderate  reformers,  were  imprisoned,  because  they  objected  to 
the  removal  of  altars. 

During  the  reign  of  tbe  sanguinary  Maiy,  tbe  tendency  to 
protestantism  became  much  more  decided  and  tborongb.  Bop- 
set  says  that  the  cruelties  of  this  period  "  raised  that  borror  in 

*  Hollain,  in  his  ConadtntionBl  History  of  England,  though  ■  very 
able,  and  in  most  respects,  aa  impartial  writer,  is  anneee«aiily  seven 
la  hia  remarba  on  CranmM-.    la  other  caaea,  he  sbofA  a  cold  indMbr- 
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tbe  w^ole  aation,  that  there  seems  ever  since  that  time  such  an 
^horrence  to  that  religion  to  be  derived  down  from  father  to 
son,  that  it  is  no  wonder  an  aversion  so  deeply  rooted  and  raised 
upon  such  grounds,  does  upon  every  new  provocation  or  jeaJ- 
aasy  of  returning  to  it,  break  out  in  most  violent  and  convulsive 
symptoms."  'The  number  who  suffered  death  by  fire  in  this 
reign  is  reckoned  by  Fox  at  284,  by  Speed  at  277,  and  by 
Lord  Burlei^  at  290.  Elizabeth  was  not  only  forced  to  have 
a  chapel  in  her  house,  and  to  give  all  external  signs  of  conform- 
ity, but  to  protest  on  oath  her  attachment  to  the  Catholic  faith. 

Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne,  November  17, 1558.  The 
supremacy  in  ecclesiastical  afiairs  was  restored  to  the  crown  ; 
and  the  laws  made  concerning  religion  in  Edward's  Ume,  were 
re-enacted  by  a  pliant  parliament.  In  the  summer  of  1559, 
die  queen  appointed  a  general  ecclesiastical  visitation,  to  com- 
pel the  observance  of  ^e  protestant  formularies.  Ft  appears 
m>m  their  reports  that  only  about  one  hundred  dignitaries  and 
eighty  parochial  priests,  resigned  their  benefices  or  were  de- 
prived. By  the  act  of  supremacy,  a]\  beneficed  ecclesiastics, 
and  all  laymen  holding  office  under  the  crown,  were  obliged  to 
take  an  oath,  renouncing  the  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  ju- 
risdiction of  every  foreign  prince  or  prelate,  on  pain  of  forfeitinK 
tfieir  office  or  benefice  ;  and  it  was  rendered  highly  penal,  and 
for  the  third  offence  treasonable,  to  maintain  such  supremacy 
by  writing  or  speaking.  The  act  of  uniformity  prohibited  un- 
der pain  of  forfeiting  goods  and  chattels  for  the  first  odence,  of 
a  year's  imprisonment  for  the  second,  and  of  imprisonment  du- 
ring life  for  the  third,  the  use  by  a  minister,  whether  beneficed 
or  not,  of  any  but  the  established  liiui^ ;  and  imposed  a  fine 
of  one  shilling  on  all  who  should  absent  themselves  from  church 
on  Sundays  and  holidays.* 

In  1561,  Sir  Edward  Waldmve  and  his  lady  were  sent  to 
the  tower  tm  hearmg  mass  and  having  a  priest  in  their  house. 
Many  others,  about  the  same  time,  were  punished  for  a  hke 
ofitnce.  The  Catholics  do  not  as  yet  seem  to  have  been  piil^ 
of  any  civil  ofience.  Soon,  however,  they  made  use  of  pre- 
tmded  conjurations  and  prophecies  of  the  queen's  death,  in  or- 
der to  unsettle  the  people's  minds,  and  dispose  them  to  antiin- 
pate  another  re-actioR.  Priests  travelled  the  country  in  varknis 
di^nises  to  keep  aKve  a.  flame  which  the  practice  of  outward 
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cooformity  to  the  Engtish  church  was  calculaled  tQ  extinguiah. 
'There  was  not  a  county  ia  England,'  says  a  cathoUc  historiBn, 
*  where  several  of  Mary's  clergy  did  not  reside,  and  were  cotD- 
monly  caUed  the  old  priests.'  Some  of  them  mingled  with  the 
anabaptists  and  other  sectaries  in  the  hope  both  of  exciting  dis- 
like to  the  establbbment,  and  of  instilling  their  own  tenets^ 
slightly  disguised,  into  the  minds  of  unwary  enthusiasts.  The 
catholic  martyrs  under  Elizabeth  amount,  according  to  Dodd, 
to  one  hundred  and  ninety-one.  Milner  raises  the  list  to  two  hun- 
dred and  four.  Fif^n  of  them,  according  to  Milner,  suffered 
for  denying  the  queen's  supremacy,  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
for  exercising  their  ministry,  and  the  rest  for  being  reconciled  to 
the  Romish  church.  Many  others  died  of  hardships  >n  prison, 
and  many  were  deprived  of  their  property.  There  ig  good 
reason  however  for  doubting  whether  any  one,  who  was  exe- 
cuted, might  not  have  saved  bis  life  by  explicitly  denying  die 
pope's  power  to  depose  the  queen,  though  no  reasonable  man 
can  justify  a  penal  infliction  for  holding  a  speculative  tenet,  un- 
connected with  an  overt  act. 

In  following  up  her  ecclesiastical  prerogative,  Elizabeth  was 
called  to  contend  with  a  religious  par^  quite  opposite  to  the 
Romish.  This  was  the  puritan.  Cranmer.and  Ridley,  the  foun- 
ders of  the  English  reformation,  adopted  a  middle  course  be- 
tween the  Lutheran  ritual,  which  connived  at  certain  ceremo- 
nies, and  that  of  the  Calvinists,  which  was  distinguished  for  its 
simplicity.  The  general  tendency  of  the  reformation,  espe- 
cially in  the  reign  of  Edward,  was  towards  the  Genevan  forms. 
In  Mary's  reign,  the  most  eminent  protestant  clergymen  took 
refuge  m  various  cities  of  Germany  and  Switzerland.  They 
were  received  by  the  Calvinists  with  fraternal  kindness,  while 
the  Lutheran  divines  neglected  them.  Divisions  soon  arose 
among  themselves  about  the  use  of  the  English  service,  m 
which  a  considerable  par^  were  di^Koed  to  make  alterationB. 
On  then-  return  to  England,  they  (bund  Elizabeth  not  very 
averse  to  some  of  the  splendid  ceremonies  of  the  Romish  w«- 
ship.  Her  great  struggle  with  the  reformers  was  about  the  cru- 
cifix, which  she  retained  in  her  chapel,  with  lighted  tapers  bun^ 
ing  before  it.  This  practice  she  renounced  only  temporarily 
and  with  much  reluctance.  She  expressed  so  great  an  aver- 
sion to  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  that  she  would  never  ccmsent 
to  repeal  the  statute  of  her  sister's  reign  against  it.  The  protes- 
tants  nad  seen  at  Geneva  and  at  Zuricti  the  sJinpleH,  and  as  they 
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concfltred,  tbe  pureit  fbnns  of  worship.  They  were  persuaded 
that  the  restraents  still  worn  by  the  cleirjr,  as  in  the  days  of 
popery,  though  in  themselves  mdifferent,  led  to  erroneous  no- 
tions among  the  people,  and  kept  alive  a  recollection  of  former 
superstition.  Such  men  as  Jewel,  Grindal,  Sandys,  and  How- 
ell, were  in  favor  of  leaving  off  the  surplice,  and  what  were 
called  the  popish  ceremonies.  The  queen  alone  was  the  causa 
of  retaining  those  observaoces.  The  repugnance  felt  by  a 
lu^  part  of  the  protestant  clergy  to  the  ceremonies  with  which 
Elizabeth  would  not  consent  to  dispense,  showed  itself  in  irreg- 
ular transgressions.  Some  continued  to  wear  tbe  habits ;  others 
laid  them  aside;  the  communicants  received  the  sacrament 
sittiag,  or  standing,  or  kneeling,  according  to  their  minister's 
taste.  Some  baptized  in  the  font,  others  in  a  basin ;  some 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  others  without  it.  The  people  in 
London,  and  other  towns,  favoring  the  puritans,  insulted  such 
of  the  clergy  as  observed  the  prescribed  order.  This  unsettled 
state  of  things  lasted  till  1565.  In  the  beginning  of  that  year, 
Archbbhop  Parker  put  forth  a  book  containing  orders  aod  reg- 
uUtions  for  the  discipline  of  the  clergy.  Sampson,  dean  of 
Christ  church,  was  deprived  of  his  deanery.  Humphry,  prem- 
deat  of  Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  a  distinguished  nonconform- 
ist, was  also  summoned  before  the  ecclesiastical  commission. 
Thirty-seveti  out  of  ninety-eight  tiondon  ministers,  refusing 
to  comply  mth  the  legal  ceremonies,  ware  suspended  from 
their  ministry,  and  their  livmgs  put  in  sequestration.     In  conse- 

tuence,  tbe  puritans  began  to  form  separate  meetings  in  Lon- 
on,  not  ostentatiously,  but  of  course  without  tbe  possibili^  of 
eluding  notice.  The  first  instance  of  actual  punishment  inflict- 
ed on  protei^nt  dissenters  was  in  tbe  year  1567,  when  a  com- 
pany of  more  than  one  hundred  were  seized  during  their  re* 
ligious  services  at  Plummer's  Hall,  which  they  bad  hired  on 
tbe  pretence  of  a  wedding,  and  fourteen  or  fifteen  of  tbem  were 
cent  to  prison. 

The  younger  students,  at  tbe  university  of  Cambridge,  un- 
bibuig  ardentfy  tbe  new  creed  of  ecclesiastical  liberty,  began  to 
throw  off  their  surplices,  and  to  commit  other  breaches  of  dis- 
cipline. 

The  first  period  in  the  history  of  puritanism  includes  tbe 
time  from  tbe  queen's  accession  to  1570,  during  which  the  re- 
tantion  of  superstitious  ceremonies  in  the  church  bad  been  the 
tole  iiound  of  complaint.    But  when  these  obnoxious  rites  be- 
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giD  lo  be  r^orouily  eDforced,  the  dislike,  wUeb  had  beoi  fah 
to  some  of  ^e  prelates,  was  tran^feiTed  to  the  institutioDs  of 
episcopacy. 

About  1570,  Thomas  Cartwright,  professor  of  divinitr  at 
Cambridge,  b^n  to  inculcate  the  imlawfuiness  of  any  fonn 
of  church-goverament  but  the  presbyteriao.  He  was  an  acute, 
learned  and  self-confident  man.  In  1573,  he  published  bis  cel» 
br&ted  "  Admonition  to  the  Parliament,"  calling  on  that  assembW 
to  reform  tlie  various  abuses  existing  in  the  church.  A  majors 
ty  of  the  puritans,  however,  would  not  have  subscribed  to  the 
flxtr&vagances  of  Cartwright,  or  desired  to  take  away  the  legal 
supremacy  of  the  crown.  Archbishop  Parker,  inflamed  by  the 
haughty  claims  of  Cartwright,  continued  to  harass  the  puritan 
ministers,  suppressing  their  books,  silencing  them  in  churches, 
and  prosecuting  them  in  private  meetings.  Plain  citizens,  for 
listening  to  puritan  sermons,  were  dragged  before  the  high  com- 
mission, and  imprisoned,  upon  any  refusal  to  conform.  A  cer- 
tain religious  exercise,  called  prophesying^,  which  afterwards 
prevaUed  in  New  England,  and  which  consisted  in  discussing 
and  expounding  particular  texts  of  scripture,  was  put  down,  by 
the  zealous  Parker,  and  his  royal  mistress. 

Whitgifi,  a  few  months  after  his  promotion  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Parker,  promulgated  arti- 
cles for  the  observance  of  discipline,  one  of  which  prohibited 
all  preaching,  reading,  or  catechising  in  private  bouses,  whereto 
any  not  of  the  same  family  should  resort.  He  was  abundant^ 
seconded  by  tbe  violent  and  covetous  Aylmer,  bishop  of  Lon- 
don. The  puritans  became  alarmed  and  wrote  and  talked  with 
great  severity  against  the  bishops  and  hierarchy.  Some  of 
them  went  to  very  unjustifiable  lengths,  though  the  provocatioo 
was  bitter.  In  1593,  an  act  was  passed,  enforcing  the  penalty 
of  imprisonment  against  any  person  above  the  age  of  sixteen, 
who  should  forbear  for  the  space  of  a  month  to  repair  to  some 
church,  until  he  should  make  such  open  submission  and  decla- 
ration of  conforraityas  the  act  appoints.  Those,  who  refused  to 
submit  lo  these  conditions,  were  to  abjure  tbe  realm,  and  if 
they  should  return  without  the  queen's  license,  to  suSer  death 
aa  felons.  This  helped  to  crush  both  the  Romanist  and  the 
puriuns.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  remarked  that  tbe  puritans 
throughout  this  reign,  disclaimed  the  imputation  of  schism,  and 
acknowledged  the  lawfulness  of  continuing  in  tbe  established 
church,  while  they  demanded  a  further  reformation  of  ber  di*- 
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cipfiira.  The  real  s^uratists,  who  were  slso  a  coneidenbljr 
DUDierous  body,  were  denominated  Brownlsts  or  Barrowists, 
from  the  names  of  their  fouDders.  These  went  far  beyond  the 
puritans  m  their  aversion  to  a  legal  mini£tr7,  and  were  deemed 
in  consequence  still  more  proper  subjects  for  persecution.  Two 
of  them,  Barrow  and  Greenwood,  were  executed  at  Buiy. 
Peirce,  in  his  Vindication  of  the  Dissenters,  says  that  "the  re- 
ports concerning  Brown  were  so  various,  that  it  is  bard  to  dis- 
cern the  truth.  All  seem  to  agree  that  he  was  not  so  fixed  in 
his  notions,  but  that  the  persecution  of  the  bishops  made  him 
conform.  The  Independeats  do  not  own  him  as  tneu-  ringlead- 
er."* Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  his  speech  on  tfae  passage  of  the 
bill  under  which  the  Brownists  suffered,  says,  "  In  bis  conceit, 
the  Brownists  are  worthy  to  be  rooted  out  of  a  commonweahb ; 
but  what  danger  may  grow  to  ourselves,  if  this  law  passes,  it 
were  fit  to  be  considered.  For  it  is  to  be  feared  that  men  not 
guilty  will  be  included  in  it;  and  that  law  is  hard  that  taketh 
life,  or  sendeth  into  bani^meet,  where  men's  intentions  shall 
be  judged  by  a  jury,  and  they  shall  be  judges  what  another 
meant.  But  what  law  (hat  is  against  a  fact  is  just ;  and  pun- 
ish the  fact  as  severely  as  you  will.  If  two  or  three  thousand 
Brownists  meet  at  the  seaside,  at  whose  charge  shall  they  be 
transported,  or  whither  will  you  send  ihem  ?  1  am  sorry  for  it ; 
lam  afraid  there  isnear20,000of  them  in  England;  and  when 
they  are  gone,  who  shall  maintain  their  wives  and  chUdren  ?* 
In  1593,  in  the  very  place  in  which  a  protestant  congregation 
worshipped  God  in  Mary's  reign,  fifty-six  Brownists  were  seiz- 
ed on  the  LcuyI's  day.  Some  were  imprisoned  f  others,  af- 
ter two  years'  impiisODmeot,  were  banished ;  and  some  were 
hanged. 

About  the  year  1602,  many  of  the  humbler  sort  of  ^titans, 
living  on  the  borders  of  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Nottingham, 
and  York,  were  gathered  into  a  coagrecalion  by  the  influence 
and  preaching  of  Richard  Clifton  and  John  Robinson.  They 
entered  into  a  solemn  covenant,  devotiog  themselves  to  the  ser- 
vice of  God,  and  to  the  aid  and  comlort  of  each  other.  In 
1606,  the  church  on  account  of  its  dispersed  state,  had  become.  - 
divided  into  two  churches,  to  one  of  which  belonged  Robinson, 
and  William  Brewster,  afterwards  its  ruling  elder.  Mr  Robin- 
son, and  as  many  of  his  congregation  as  found  it  in  their  pow- 

■  Peirce's  Vuidi cation,  London,  1718,  p.  143. 
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er,  led  England  m  tbe  yean  1607  and  1608,  and  tetderi  in 
Amaterdnm;  whence  in  1609,  they  removed  to  Leyden.  At 
Leaden,  they  lived  harmoDioudy  amtxigst  tbemselves,  and 
were  greatly  respected  by  tbe  Dutch.  At  the  end  of  eleven 
years,  they  had  three  huDdred  communicants.  Robinson  was  a 
nan  of  piety,  learning,  and  Catholicism.  Baytie,who  vnt  zeal- 
ously opposed  both  to  the  Brownists  and  Independents  allows  that 
**  Mr  Robinson  was  a  man  of  excellent  parts,  and  the  most 
learned,  polished,  and  modest  spirit,  aa  ever  separated  from  tbe 
church  of  England ;  that  he  mined  the  rigid  separation ;  wd 
that  he  was  a  principal  overthrower  of  tbe  Brownists."*  By 
the  "Apo\osy"i  of  Robinson,  it  appears  that  in  regard  to  the 
rule  of  faith,  they  entirely  disclaimed  human  authority,  and  dis- 
tinctly maintained  the  right  of  every  man  to  judge  of  tbe  sense 
of  the  Scriptures  for  himself,  of  trying  doctrines  by  tbem,  and 
of  worshipping  according  to  his  apprehension  of  them.  Tbey 
allowed  all  the  pious  members  of  the  church  of  England  u> 
hold  communion  with  tbem.  The  ecclesiastical  polity  accords 
essentially  with  that  which  was  afterwards  recognized  by  the 
pastors  and  churches  of  New  England  in  the  Cambridge  Plat- 
form. 1e  maintains  tliat  ecclesiastical  censures  were  wholly 
spiritual,  and  not  to  be  accompanied  with  temporal  penalties ; 
that  all  elders  and  all  churches  are  equal  in  respect  to  power 
and  privileges ;  and  finally,  they  renounced  all  right  of  human 
invention,  or  imposition  in  religious  matters. 

In  1617,  having  concluded  to  emigrate  to  the  new  woiM, 
they  sent  Robert  Cushman  and  John  Carver  to  England,  to 
treat  with  the  Vii^inia  Company,  and  to  ascertain  whether  tbe 
King  would  grant  them  liberty  of  conscience  in  that  distant 
country.  On  his  refusal  to  grant  them  the  privil^e,  tbe  agents 
returned  in  1618  to  Leyden.  In  1619,  two  other  agents  were 
tiespatched  to  England  for  the  aame  purpose.  After  long  at- 
tendance, they  obtained  a  patent,  taken  out  in  the  name  of  Mr 
John  Wincob,  {"  a  religious  gentleman,  belonging  to  the  conn- 
tess  of  Lincoln,")  which  was  carried  to  Leyden,  but  which  was 

•  Bee  Coll.  Man.  Hnt.  Soc  IV.  133, 140.     Holmes^  AnDeb,  1. 578. 

t  The  title  is  "Apologia  Juata  et  Necewis  Quorundam  Chrietia- 
ooruni,  oeque  contuoielioee  bc  commuaiter  dictonim  Brawnitlarum 
rive  BanmcUlanim.  Per  JFohannem  Robinsonum  Anglo  Letdemem 
■uo  et  eccleeiae  noiDioe,  cui  praefifpiur*'  1619.  A  copy  or  it  is  in  the 
Prince  Collection,  d'^piviii'd  in  ihu  library  of  the  Hsh.  Hint.  Sof. 
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never  used,  as  Wincob  was  prevented  from  exocudag  bis  pur- 
pose of  accompan/iiig  the  emigrants.  In  July,  1620,  Robii^ 
son  preached  a  sermon,  which  "  breathed  a  noble  spirit  of  chris- 
lianliberty."  "  I  charge  you,"  said  he,  "  before  God  and  fais 
blessed  angels,  that  you  follow  me  no  further  than  you  have 
seen  me  follow  the  Lord  Jesua  Christ.  I  am  very  confident, 
that  the  Lord  has  more  truth  to  break  forth  out  of  bis  holy 
word.  I  beseech  you  remember  it  as  an  article  of  your  church 
covenant,  that  you  be  ready  to  receive  whatever  truth  shall  h» 
made  known  lo  you  from  the  written  word  of  God." 

On  the  eleventh  of  November,  1630,  in  the  harbor  of  Cap» 
Cod,  the  emigrants  signed  a  solemn  instrument,  which  recognis- 
ed the  great  prioclple,  then  first  practically  exemplified,  "  thai 
the  will  of  the  majority  thiUl  govern."  They  acknowledged  aa 
obligation  to  obey  tlie  laws  of  England  generally,  and  in  tbeir 
iostrumont  of  government  recognize  James  as  their  sovereign, 
but  otherwise  they  were  a  voluntary  astodation,  a  pure  democ- 
racy, where  all  power  was  exercised  by  the  whole  people.  In 
ecclesiasUcal  affairs,  the  governor  did  not  interfere  more  than 
any  other  individual.  Two  persons,  Lyford  and  Oldham,  were 
soon  expelled  from  the  cobny.  Their  crime  was  plnttmg  and 
writing  against  the  colony,  and  attempdng  to  excite  a  seditioo. 
It  cannot  be  ascertamed  that  they  had  at  first  any  wriuen  code 
of  laws,  descriptive  of  ounces,  and  defining  the  limits  of  pun- 
ishment. On  the  thu'd  of  November,  1620,  the  great  fatent 
of  New  England,  underthe  King's  hand,  was  issued  to  the  coun- 
cil, which  by  that  instrument  was  established  at  Plyraouth,  Eng* 
land,  to  enable  them  to  "  ptaot,  rule,  and  govern,  New  England." 
Of  this  the  pilgrims,  when  they  subscribed  their  instrument  in 
Cape  Cod  harbor,  were  ignorant.  The  oaly  passages  m  thi* 
pateot  immediately  bearing  on  our  present  purpose,  we  wilL 
quote.  "  And  forasmuch  as  it  shall  be  necessary  for  all  such 
our  bring  subjects  as  shall  inhabit  within  the  said  precincts  of 
New  England  aforesaid,  to  determine  to  live  together,  in  thb 
fear  and  true  worship  of  Almighty  God,  christian  fear,  and  civil 
quietness,  each  with  the  other,  whereby  every  one  may  witb 
more  safety,  pleasure,  and  profit,  enjoy  that,  whereunto  (hey 
shall  attam  with  great  pain  and  peril,  etc."  "  And  lastly,  because 
the  principal  e^ct,  which  we  can  desire,  or  expect  of  this  ac- 
tion, is  the  conversion  of,  and  reduction  of  the  people  in  those 
parts,  unto  the  true  wonihip  of  God  and  christian  religion,  in 
which  respect  we  would  be  bath  that  any  peiaoD  should  Be  per- 
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mitted  to  pass,  that  we  suspected  lo  atfaX  die  saperstiuon  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  we  do  hereby  deckre,  that  it  is  our  will  and 
pleasure,  that  none  be  permitted  to  pass  in  any  voyage,  from 
time  to  time  lo  be  made  into  the  said  counlrj',  but  such 
ai  ikallfirtt  have  taken  the  oath  of  supremaey  ;  for  which  pur- 
pose, we  do,  by  these  presents,  give  full  power  and  authority  to 
the  president  of  the  said  council,  to  tender  and  exhibit  the  said 
oath  to  all  such  persons  as  shall  at  any  time,  be  sent  and  em- 
ployed  in  the  said  voyage." 

la  1634,  Mr.  Doane  suppUedthe  place  of  Dr.  Fuller  as  dea- 
con of  the  church,  and,  coTtsequenlly,  was  not  re-elected  to  the 
magistracy.  Previous  to  1636,  the  colony  was  a  voluntary  as- 
sociation, ruled  by  the  majority,  and  not  by  fixed  laws.  No 
provision  was  made  for  the  support  of  schools  or  of  the  clei^ ; 
the  attachment  of  the  people,  then,  assured  the  maintenance  of 
the  clergy  without  the  coercion  of  the  law,  and  do  oaths  of  of- 
fice were  administered.  The  power  of  the  church  was,  in  ef- 
fect, superior  to  the  civil  power,  but  was  confined  to  the  inflic- 
tion of  censure  only.*  On  the  15th  of  November,  1636,  a 
body  of  laws  was  enacted,  and  a  declaration  ofrigbts  was  made. 
The  right  of  suffrage  was  confined  to  the  freemen.  The  qual- 
ifications required  to  constitute  a  freeman  were  :  "  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  sober  and  peaceable  conversation,  orthodoxy  in  th« 
fijndamentals  of  religion,  and  a  rateable  estate  to  the  value  of 
twenty  pounds."  William  Vassal,  Esq.  of  Scttuate,  an  epis- 
copalian, and  soma  others,  were  excluded  from  the  privilege. 
Five  ounces  were  made  capital,  thie  of  them  was  "  diaholi- 
cal  sonversation,  or  conversing  with  the  devil,  by  way  of  witch- 
craft, conjuration,  or  the  like."  On  this  statute,  however,  no 
convictions  were  ever  had,  and  no  punishment  inflicted.  Drunk- 
enness, and  like  misdemeanors,  were  punished  by  a  fine. 
"  To  the  independent  churches,  in  the  Plymouth  colony,"  says 
Blr.  Bayhes,  "  we  may  trace  the  original  notion  of  independent 
communities,  which  afterwards  assumed  the  name  of  towns,  and 
which,  after  having  passed  through  an  ecclesiastical  state,  as- 
sumed the  shape  of  political  corporations."  For  the  first  twen- 
ty years  of  its  existence,  the  Plymouth  colony  was  not  disturb- 
ed with  sectarian  disputes. 

About  the  years  1645 — 50,  the  people  began  to  manifest 
great  mdiflerence  as  to  the  support  of  their  ministers.     Many 

*  Baylki'a  Memoirof  the  Plymouth  coloaj,  Vol.  I.  p.  238. 
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doubted  the  benefit  of  stated  preaching,  and  cbose  to  exerciM 
their  own  spiritual  gifts.  So  wretched  was  the  support,  that 
some  of  the  ministers  left  the  colon)r,BmonE  whom  were  Messrs. 
Reyner  of  Plymouth,  Street  of  TauDlon,Leveredge  of  Sand- 
wich, Chauncy  of  Scituate,  and  Bulkley  of  Marsb6eld.  The 
[daces  of  these  distinguished  men  were  not  supplied.  This 
deplorable  state  of  things  caused  a  remonstrance  from  the  colo- 
ny of  Massachusetts,  through  the  commissioners  of  the  united 
colonies,  who  met  at  Plymouth,  in  Septemher,  1656.  They 
requested  that  measures  might  be  taken  to  secure  a  learned  and 
orthodox  ministry,  that  thus  the  principles  of  anarchy  and  error 
might  be  prevented  from  taking  root.  The  commissioners  re- 
plied respectfully,  and  assented  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  re- 
monstrance. Consequently,  in  1657,  legal  proceedings  were 
instituted  against  the  Quakers.  Any  person,  who  brought  in 
a  Quaker  into  the  colony,  was  ordered  to  take  him  away 
on  a  fine  of  twenty  shillings,  for  every  week  in  which  such  Qua- 
ker or  heretic  should  remain,  after  being  warned  to  depart. 
Subsequently,  the  court  enacted  that  no  Quaker  be  entertain' 
ed  by  any  person,  or  persons  within  this  government  under  the 
penalty  of  five  pounds  for  every  such  default,  or  be  whipped. 
On  the  6th  of  October,  1657,  Humphrey  Nonon,  a  Quaker,  was 
banished.  He  returned  the  next  year,  and  with  one  Joho 
Rouse,  was  apprehended.  They  used  very  abusive  language 
towards  the  governor,  and  were  required  to  take  the  oath  of  ai- 
leeiance  to  the  king.  On  refusal  they  were  whipped,  and  im- 
prisoned. They  were,  however,  soon  liberated  and  departed 
from  the  jurisdiction.  In  1658,  several  disfranchising  laws  were 
passed  againt  the  Quakers.  In  1659,  six  Quakers  were  or- 
dered to  depart  from  the  colony  on  pain  of  death.  These  laws, 
however,  soon  gave  place  to  milder  ones,  though  the  public 
feeling  in  regard  to  schismatics,  and  the  enactments,  varied  at 
diflerent  times.  In  1655,  and  in  1657,  legislative  proceedings 
were  bad  in  reference  to  the  support  of  ministers.  A  just  as- 
sessment waa  ordered  upon  the  estates  of  the  inhabitants  for 
this  purpose.  In  1 657,  public  meetings  were  forbidden  "  to  be 
set  up  in  the  government"  only  such  as  the  court  shall  approve. 
Before  1670,  the  ministers  had  gathered  the  rates.  The  practice 
was  then  discontinued.  In  June,  1675,  it  was  enacted  that  a  ' 
meedng-house  should  be  erected  in  every  town  in  the  jurisdic- 
tion, and  any  town  refu^ng  or  neglecung  to  do  so,  the  govern- 
or or  magistrates  were  empowered  to  appoint  some  person  <» 
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penooi  to  build  it,  tccording  to  ths  Decenitf  tod  aUlkjr  of  tbe 
people,  the  charge  to  be  defrayed  by  the  iob^itants  and  pro- 
prietors of  the  towns.  Id  1674,  inn-keepers  were  forbiddea  to 
aell  liquor  on  the  Sabbath.  In  1650,  oina  peraons,  belonnog 
to  Rehoboth,  who  had  embraced  the  priociplea  of  the  baptutB, 
were  indicted  for  continuing  their  meetings  from  house  to  bouse 
OD  the  Lord's  day,  contrary  to  the  orderof  court.  It  does  BOt 
appear  that  any  punishment  was  inflicted.  In  1667,  the  towa 
of  Swanzey  was  empowered  by  tlie  general  court  to  exclude 
from  the  plantaticHi  all  erroneous  persons,  or  those  guilty  of  any 
damnable  heresies.  In  1677  and  1676,  new  provisions  were 
adopted  for  the  support  of  public  worship  aud  the  building  of 
meeting' houses.  They  were  stronger  aod  of  a  more  coercive 
character  than  any  preceding  resolulioos.  In  1682,  the  peo- 
ple were  required  to  refrain  from  work  and  recreatioo  oo  fast 
tad  thanksgiving  days,  and  from  travelling  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
OD  lecture  days.  Inn-keepers  were  to  clear  their  bouses  of  aU 
persons  "  able  to  go  to  meeting,  except  straogers." 

In  1691,  the  colony  was  united  to  the  Massacbusells.  The 
general  court  of  Plymoutli  exercised  iheir  power  for  the  last 
time,  by  appointing  the  laat  Wednesday  of  August  to  be  kept 
as  a  day  of  solemn  fasting  and  humiliation.  Congr^tioul 
churches  had  been  gathered  in  all  the  towns  but  Dartmouth, 
Swanzey,  and  Freetown.  In  Scituate  were  two  congregation- 
al  churches,  and  in  Swanzey  a  baptist  church. 

The  first  planters,  who  arrived  with  Eodicot  at  Salem,  held 
some  communication  with  their  brethren  at  Plymouth,  and  ex- 
pressed their  opinion  fully,  that  the  church  in  Plymouth  should 
not  claim  any  jurisdiction  over  the  church  in  Salem;  and  that 
the  authority  of  ordination  should  not  exist  iu  the  clergy,  but 
should  depend  upon  a  free  election  of  members  of  the  church, 
and  that  there  should  be  a  representation  of  this  power  preseiT> 
ed  continually,*  In  the  choice  of  an  elder  to  rule  in  the  church, 
care  was  taken  not  to  accept  of  a  civil  officerf .  In  the  advice 
of  the  Ei^lish  Plymouth  company  to  Mr.  Endicot,  they  observe 

•  See  Vol.  I.  Klass  Hin.  Soc.  ColL 

t  Mr.  Nowel,  ibe  ntling  elder  or  the  church  in  Boatnn,  was  eU 
lined  to  leave  ibis  office,  in  163S.  The  church  in  Plymouili  bad 
great  infiuence  over  tfae  churchee  in  Haasachuseus,  and  it  was  their 
opinion  ibat  a  "  niler  in  the  church  ought  not  to  be  a  ruler  in  ibo 
State  U  the  samo  time." 
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"  To  the  end  the  Sabbath  loay  be  celebrated  in  a  religknic  man- 
ner we  appoint  that  all  that  inhabit  the  phmtation,  both  for  the 
general  and  particular  employmeDts,  may  surceaBe  their  labor 
flveiy  Saturday  througbmit  tlie  year  at  3  o'clock  P.  M.,  and 
that  (hey  spend  the  rest  of  thai  day  in  catechizing  and  prepar- 
ii^  for  the  Sebbath  as  the  ministers  shall  direct."*  They  also 
directed  that  no  idle  drone  be  permitted  to  live  in  the  colony, 
and  that  good  laws  be  made  for  the  punishment  of  profane 
swearers.  Early  after  the  colony  was  founded,  Messrs  Samuel 
and  John  Brown,  members  of  the  church  of  England,  created 
considerable  excitement  by  their  opposition  to  the  government. 
The  ministers,  and  Mr.  Endicot,  endeavored  to  bring  them 
orer  to  the  usages  of  the  puritans,  but  without  success.  Tbey 
were  at  length  sent  off  to  England. 

The  fathers  of  MassacbuseUs,  Wmthrop,  Dudley,  Johnson, 
tad  others,  who  came  over  in  the  Arbella,  had  a  great  respect 
for  the  doctrines  of  the  English  church,  nor  did  they  make 
particular  excepliona  to  their  manner  of  worship,  though  they 
had  broken  away  from  episcopacy. 

In  1631,  at  the  second  General  Court,  an  order  was  passed, 
that  for  the  time  to  come,  dodo  should  be  admitted  to  the 
freedom  of  the  body  politic,  but  such  as  were  church  members. 
Tbe  tenure  of  church  membership  was  satisfactory  evidence  of 
regeneraboD.  This  continued  for  a  considerable  period  the 
law  of  tlie  cofony.f 

In  July,  1632,  the  congregation  at  Boston,  saj-s  Winthrop, 
wiote  to  the  elders  of  the  churches  of  Plymouth,  Salem,  etc.  lor 
their  advice  in  three  questions,  1.  Whether  one  person  might 
be  a  civil  magistrate  and  a  ruling  elder  at  the  same  time  i  S. 
If  not,  then  which  should  be  laid  down  ?  3.  Whether  there 
might  be  divers  pastors  In  the  same  church  ?  Tbe  first  was 
aiuwered  in  the  negative.  The  other  two  doubtfully.  On  tbe 
17th  of  September,  1633,  the  governor  and  council  met  at  Bos- 
ton, and  called  the  ministers  and  elders  of  all  the  churches,  "  to 
consider  about  Mr.  Cotton  his  sitting  down."  It  was  agreed 
that  Boston  was  the  6tte9t  place  for  him  ;  "  and  that  preaching 
*  lecture  he  should  have  some  maintenance  out  of  the  treasury. 
BtK  divers  of  tbe  council  upon  their  second  thoughts  did  after 
refuse  this  cootribntioa."    On  the  well  known  case  of  Roger 
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WilUstas,  the  governor  and  council  oUsq  met,  in  conranctknt 
with  the  ministers  and  elders.  The  first  record  was  in  Decem- 
ber, 1 633 ;  when  the  governor  wrote  to  Endicot,  to  let  him  know 
what  was  done,  adding  various  arguments  to  confute  the  errors 
of  Williams.  On  the  24th  of  the  following  moalb,  the  councD 
met  again.  In  September,  1634,  the  main  business  of  the 
court  which  met  at  NeWton  respected  granting  peimtssioD  to  Mr. 
Hooker  and  his  company  to  remove  to  Hartford.  Not  b«ng 
ahte  to  agree,  the  court  adjourned,  after  appoindng  a  day  of 
fasting  and  prayer.  On  (he  reassembling  of  the  court,  Mr  Cot- 
ton preached,  "  and  laid  down  the  nature  or  strength  of  the 
magistracy,  ministry,  and  people."  This  discourse  haj^y 
removed  the  difficulty.  In  the  winter  of  1634,  all  the  ministers 
of  the  colony  except  Mr  Ward  of  Ipswich,  met  at  Boston,  be- 
ing requested  by  the  governor  and  assistants,  "  to  consider  what 
we  ought  to  do  in  case  a  general  governor  should  be  sent  out 
of  England,  and  whether  it  were  lawliil  for  us  to  carry  the  cross 
in  our  banners."  At  a  court  in  1635,  Mr.  Williams  was  sum- 
moned to  appear,  and  came  accordingly.  The  first  of  the  charges 
laid  agunst  htm  was  his  opinion  that  the  ma^strate  ought  not  to 
punish  the  breach  of  the  first  table,  otherwise  than  in  such  cases 
aa  did  disturb  the  civil  peace.  This,  with  bis  other  opinions,  was 
adjudged  by  all  the  magistrates  and  ministers  present,  to  be 
erroneous.  It  was  contended  that  if  the  civil  magistrate  could 
not  intermeddle,  a  church  might  run  into  heresy,  apostasy,  or 
^rnny.  In  January,  1635,  a  pinnace  was  sent  to  Salem,  with 
commission  to  Capt.  Underhill,  to  apprehend  Williams.  He 
had  happily  escaped  three  days  before,  and  gone  towards  Prov- 
idence. In  1 635,  there  was  a  meeting  of  various  ministers  and 
laymen,  on  civil  affiirs,  "  the  issue  of  which  was  to  c<Hinnce 
governor  Winthrop,  that  he  had  acted  with  too  much  leni^  and 
remissness." 

In  the  Journal  of  Winthrop,  February,  1636,  we  find  that 
the  mmisters  were  called  to  give  advice  alwut  the  autboiity  of 
the  court  in  church  matters.  They  came  to  the  following  con- 
clusions. 1.  That  no  member  of  the  court  ought  to  be  publicly 
questioned  by  a  church  for  any  speech  in  the  court,  without  the 
license  of  the  court.  The  reason  was  because  the  court  may 
have  sufficient  reason  that  may  excuse  the  sin,  which  yet  may 
not  be  fit  to  acquaint  the  church  with,  being  a  secret  of  stat«. 
2.  In  all  such  heresies  or  errors  of  any  church  members  as  are 
manifest  and  dangerous  to  the  State,  the  court  may  proceed 
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widiout  tarrying  for  the  church ;  but  if  the  opioions  be  doubtful, 
tbey  are  first  to  refur  them  to  the  church.  In  1638,  a  law  was 
passed  respecting  those  who  should  continue  excommunicated 
six  months.  In  May,  1639,  Wimhrop  has  the  following  record, 
"  Mr.  Cotton,  preacbing  out  of  8  of  2  Kinga,  B,  taught,  thai, 
when  magistrates  are  forced  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of 
ministers,  then  tlie  churches  are  in  a  declining  condition.  Then 
he  showed  that  the  ministers'  maintenance  should  be  by  voluatary 
contribution,  not  by  lands,  or  revenues,  or  tithes,  etc.,  for  these 
have  always  been  accompanied  with  pride,  contention,  sloth, 
etc."  In  the  same  year,  Mr.  Cotton  and  Mr.  Ward  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  court  loframe  a  body  of  laws. 

At  the  court  of  assistants,  in  1640,  one  Hugh  Bewelt  was 
banished  for  holding  publicly  that  he  was  free  from  original  dn, 
and  from  actual  also,  for  half  a  year  before,  and  that  all  true 
Christians  are  enabled  to  live  without  committing  actual  »n ;  he 
was  adjudged  by  a  jury  to  be  "  guilty  of  heresy,  and  his  per- 
son  and  errors  dangerous  for  infection  of  others."  Hisseu- 
teoce  was  banishment  on  pain  of  death.  He  went  to  Rhode 
Island.  In  1640,  a  meeting-house  was  erected  by  the  church 
in  Boston  for  £1000,  "  which  was  raised  out  of  weekly 
voluntary  contribution  without  any  noise  or  complaint,  when 
in  some  other  churches  which  did  it  by  way  of  rates,  there  was 
much  difficulty  and  compulsion  by  levies,  to  raise  a  far  less 
sum."  In  the  same  year,  one  Briscoe  of  Watertown,  being 
grieved  that  the  minister's  maintenance  was  raised  by  taxation, 
and  with  some  others,  who  were  non-cnmraunicants,  being  tax- 
ed, wrote  a  book  againstthe  practice.  He  and  two  others  were 
oalled  before  the  court  and  reprimanded.  Briscoe  was  fined 
£IOand  one  of  ^e  publishers  40  shillings. 

In  1643,  the  first  charter  of  the  colony  was  granted.  It 
contains  the  following  sentence  :  "  whereby  our  said  people  in- 
habiting there  may  be  so  religiously,  peaceably  and  civilly  gov- 
erned, as  their  good  life  and  orderly  conversation  may  win  and 
invite  the  natives  of  that  coutitiy  to  the  knowledge  and  obedi- 
ence of  the  only  true  God  and  Saviour  of  mankind,  and  the 
christian  faith,  which  in  our  royal  intention,  and  in  the  adventu- 
rers'^ee  profeition  is  the  pnncipal  end  of  this  plantation,  etc."* 
In  1643,  tlie  court  "  finding  that  Gorton  and  his  company  did 
harm  in  the  towns  where  they  were  confined,  and  not  knowing 

*  Hutchinscm  CollecitoD  of  Pap«ra,  ed.  17G9,  p.  10. 
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what  to  do  with  them,  at  length  agreed  to  set  them  at  Ubeity^ 
tod  gave  them  fourteen  days  to  depart  out  of  our  jurisdictioB 
in  alT  parts,  and  no  more  to  come  into  it  upon  pain  of  death. 
This  censure  was  thought  too  light  and  favorable,  but  we  knew 
not  bow  in  justice  we  could  inflict  any  punishment  upon  them, 
the  senteDce  of  the  court  being  already  passed,  &c." 

"  Anabaptistry,"  says  Hutchinson,  "  increased  and  spread  b 
the  country,  which  occasioned  the  magistrates  at  the  last  court,  to 
draw  an  order  for  banishing  such  as  continued  obstinate  after 
due  conviction.  This  was  sent  to  the  elders,  who  approved  it, 
with  some  mitigation,  and  being  voted,  and  sent  to  the  deputies, 
it  was  afterwards  published."  About  the  same  time,  one 
Painter  of  Hingham  was  ordered  to  be  whipped,  not  for  hu 
opinion,  but  for  reproacbmg  the  Lord's  ordinance  of  baptism, 
and  for  his  bold  and  evil  behavior  both  at  home  and  at  the 
court."  On  occasion  of  differences  between  the  ma^strates, 
Winthrop  says,  "  some  of  the  elders  had  done  no  good  offices  in 
this  matter,  through  their  misapprehensions  both  of  the  inten- 
tions of  the  magistrates,  and  also  of  the  matters  themselves,  be- 
ing allairs  of  state,  which  did  not  belong  to  their  calling." 

In  1646,  a  petition  was  delivered  to  the  court,  signed  by  Rob- 
ert Child,  Thomas  Fowie,  Samuel  Maverick,  Thomas  Burton, 
John  Smith,  David  Yale  and  John  Dand, "  in  the  name  of 
themselves  and  many  others  in  the  country,  praying  that  civil 
liberty  and  freedom  might  be  granted  to  all  truly  English ;  and 
that  the  members  of  the  churches  of  England  and  of  Scotland 
might  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  New  England  church- 
es }  or  if  these  civil  and  religious  liberties  were  refused,  that 
they  might  be  freed  from  heavy  taxes  imposed  upon  them, 
and  the  impresses  made  upon  their  children  and  servants  into 
the  war;  and  if  ihey  failed  of  redress  here,  they  should  be  un- 
der the  necessity  of  making  application  to  England  to  the  hon- 
orable houses  of  parliament,  who,  they  hoped,  would  take  their 
sad  case  into  consideration,  provide  able  ministers  for  them, 
New  England  having  none  such  to  spare,  or  else  transport 
them  to  some  other  place,  their  estates  being  wasted,  where 
they  might  live  as  Christians,  8ec."  These  petitioners  were  not 
able  to  obtain  any  redress,  and  were  treated  with  severi^,  both 
in  the  pulpits  and  by  the  general  court.  Child  was  fined  £60, 
Smith  je40,  Maverick  £10,  and  the  others  £30  each.  In  the 
Declaration  of  the  general  court,  appertainine  to  this  affiur, 
the  fimdamental  laws  of  the  colony  are  (tated  and  compared  with 
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the  Magas  Cbarta  or  England.  It  is  tbete  scud  "that  all  per- 
tons  ortnodox  ia  judgment,  and  not  scandalous  in  life,  may 
gUhec  mto  a  church  estate  according  to  the  rules  of  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Such  may  choose  and  ordaiu  their  own  of- 
ficers, and  exercise  all  the  ordinances  of  Christ,  without  any 
injunctioa  In  doctrine,  worship,  or  discipline.  In  all  criminal 
ofiences,  where  the  law  hath  prescribed  no  certain  penalty, 
the  judges  hare  power  to  inflict  penalties  according  to  the  rule 
of  God's  word.  Treason,  murder,  witchcraft,  sodomy,  and 
other  notorious  crimes  are  punished  with  death.  No  custom 
ot  prescription  shall  ever  prevail  to  maintain  any  thing  morally 
ainnil.  Civil  authority  may  deal  with  any  cliurch-meraber  or 
officer  in  a  way  of  civil  justice."*  A  law,  which  Child  and  the 
remonstrants  accounted  very  severe  was  the  following.  "  Any 
two  assistants  may  fine,  or  imprison  such  persons  inhabiting 
here,  as  shall  usu^y  absent  themselves  Irom  church-meetings 
on  the  Lord's  day,  so  as  the  fine  exceed  not  five  shillings  lor 
one  o&nce." 

In  1648,  the  Cambridge  platform  was  adopted  by  a  synod 
of  ministers  and  elders,  who  met  at  Cambridge.  The  general 
court  accepted  and  approved  il.  The  following  paragraph 
from  the  seventeenth  cnapter  bears  on  the  question  in  discus- 
uon.  "  The  power  and  autlioritr  of  magistrates  b  not  for  the 
restrsimng  of  churches,  or  any  other  good  works,  but  for  help- 
ing and  furtberiog  thereof ;  and  therefore  the  consent  and  coun- 
tenawse  of  magistrates,  when  it  may  be  had,  is  not  to  be  slight- 
ed or  li^tly  esteemed.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  magistrates  to 
compel  their  subjects  to  become  church  membeis  and  to  par- 
take of  the  Lord's  Supper.  As  h  is  unlawful  for  church  of- 
ficers to  meddle  with  the  sword  of  the  manstrate,  so  is  it  un- 
lawhil  for  the  magistrate  to  meddle  with  the  work,  proper  to 
churdi  officers.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  magistrate  to  take  care  of 
matters  of  reU^on  and  lo  improve  his  civiJ  authori^  for  the  ob- 
serrinK  of  the  duties  commanded  in  the  first  as  weH  as  in  the 
second  table.  The  end  of  the  ma^traie's  office  is  not  only  the 
quiet  and  peaceable  life  of  the  subject  in  matters  of  righteous- 
ness and  honesty,  but  also  in  matters  of  godfiness.  lie  ob- 
jects of  the  power  of  the  magistrate  are  not  thin^  merely  in- 
ward, and  so  not  subject  to  £s  o^nizanee  Hid  view,  as  unb»- 
Uef,  hardness  of  heart  and  emnoous  opinions  not  vested,  but 

•  UutduosoD  FifMn.  pp.  301, 305, 907. 
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only  such  thinga  as  are  acted  by  ihe  outward  mao  ;  and  ihU 
not  about  mere  inventions  and  devices  of  men,  but  about  such 
acts  as  are  commanded  end  forbidden  in  the  w<M:d.  Idolatry, 
blasphemy,  heresy,  venting  corrupt  and  pernicious  opinions 
that  destroy  the  foundation,  open  contempt  of  the  word  preach- 
ed, profaDation  of  the  Lord's  day,  disturbing  the  peaceaUe  ad- 
mioistration  and  exercise  of  the  worship  and  holy  things  of 
God,  and  the  hke,  are  to  be  restrained  ana  punished  by  the  civ- 
il authority."* 

In  the  year  1651,  the  church  at  Maiden  made  choice  of  one 
'  to  be  their  minister,  without  consulting  the  neighboring  church- 
es. The  general  court  at  their  next  session,  took  up  the  mat- 
ter, and  fined  all  who  were  actors  in  this  business.  In  conie- 
quenoe  of  which  the  people  of  Maiden  rescinded  their  act,  bum- 
bled themselves  before  the  public,  and  had  their  fine  renutted. 
It  was  soon  after  ordered  by  the  general  couit,  that  no  OHnia- 
ter  should  be  called  into  ollice  in  any  of  the  churches  witlun 
their  jurisdiction,  without  ihe  approbation  and  allowanct  of  some 
of  the  magistrates,  as  well  as  some  of  the  neighboring  church- 
es. In  1653,  the  church  at  North  Boston  chose  a  Mr.  Powel,  a 
man  of  sense,  but  wittioui  a  learned  education  to  be  their  pastor. 
The  civil  authority  forbade  the  connection,  lest  occanon  sliould 
be  given  to  introduce  such  more  generally.  The  people  sub- 
mitted, and  chose  him  to  be  their  ruling  elder. 

About  this  time,  the  colonists  tooli  into  consideration  the 
method  in  which  tlie  ministry  ought  to  be  maintained.  It  was 
concluded  to  leave  it  to  the  power  of  the  county  court,  through- 
out the  whole  jurisdiction,  to  make  sufficient  provision  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  mbistry  in  the  respective  towns  of  thecolo- 
ny,  and  to  recdfy  the  defect  upon  any  complaint  £h  want  of 
means,  for  a  comfortable  subsistence. 
'  In  1657,  the  court  of  Massachusetts  advised  to  a  g^ienl 
council  to  consider  the  opinion  which  began  to  prevail,  that  all 
baptized  persons,  not  scandalous  in  life  and  ibrmally  excomiDU- 
nicBted,  ought  to  be  considered  members  of  the  church,  in  all 
rejects,  except  the  right  of  partaking  of  the  Lord's  supper^ 
Delegates  from  Massachusetts  with  four  from  Connecticut,  met 
in  BoetoD  in  June,  1657.  The  result  was  that  all  baptised 
persons  ought  to  be  considered  members  of  the  church.  TU* 
opinion,  meeting  with  great  oppositioo,  another  synod  wis  as- 

*  Hagnalia,  Vol.  11.  p.  203. 
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sembled  by  advice  of  the  general  court  in  September,  1669, 
tnunly  to  deliberate  upon  the  question,  Who  are  the  subjects  of 
baptism  ?  The  result  was  substantially  the  same  with  that  given 
by  the  couuctt  in  1657.  The  authors  of  this  excitement,  which 
spread  all  over  New  England,  were  desirous  not  so  much  of 
the  spiritual  privileges  of  the  cburch,  as  far  the  civil  honort 
and  rightt  connected  vuith  it. 

'  In  the  mean  time,  the  number  of  dissaiisGed  persons  increa>- 
ing,  representatioDs  of  the  oppressive  nature  of  tbe  laws  of  Mas- 
sRcbusetts  were  made  in  England,  and  tbe  attention  of  the  pa- 
rent government  was  drawn  to  the  subject.  In  a  letter  of 
Charles  II.  to  the  Massachusetts  government,  diUed  June  38, 
1663,  is  tbe  foUowing  t  "  Since  the  principle  and  fotindatioi)  of 
the  chartn  was  and  is  the  freedom  of  liberty  of  conscience,  we 
do  hereby  charge  and  require  you  that  that  freedom  and  lib- 
eny  be  duly  admitted  and  allowed,  so  that  tbey  that  desire  to 
use  the  book  of  common  prayer  and  perform  their  devotion  in 
that  manner  that  id  established  here  be  not  denied  the  exercise 
thereof,  or  underge  any  prejudice  or  disadvantage  thereby ;  tbey 
uung  their  liberty  peaceably  without  disturbance  of  others ;  we 
assuring  ourselves,  and  obbging  and  commanding  all  persons 
concerned  that,  in  the  election  of  governor  or  assistants,  tfaers 
be  only  consideration  of  tbe  wisdom  and  Integrity  of  the  per- 
sons to  be  chosen,  and  not  of  any  faction  with  reference  to  their 
<q)inion  or  profession,  and  that  all  tbe  free-holders  of  competent 
estates,  not  vicious  in  conversations,  orthodox  in  religicm,  tbough 
of  different  persuasions  concernbg  church  government,  may 
have  their  vote  in  the  election  of  all  officers  civil  or  military." 
These  requintions  were  not  complied  with.  In  three  ot  four 
years,  comnussioners  were  sent  over  by  the  kbg  to  hear  and 
detenrnne  respecting  various  matters  in  alt  the  colonies.  In 
their  report  in  1667,  they  say :  "  Tbe  cokxnsts  will  not  admit 
any  who  is  not  a  member  of  their  cfaarcb  lo  communion,  nor 
their  children  lo  baptism.  Those  whom  tbey  will  not  admit 
to  the  communion,  they  compel  to  come  to  their  sermons,  by 
fining  them  five  shillings  for  every  neglect.  They  yet  pray  con- 
stantly for  then-  persecuted  brethren  in  England.  Their  way 
of  government  is  commonwealth-like ;  their  way  of  worship  is 
rude  and  called  congregational,  etc."  In  1679,  Charles  wrote 
as  fc^ws :  "  We  shall  henceforth  expect  a  suitable  obedience 
in  respect  of  freedom  and  liberty  of  conscience,  so  that  those 
wbo  Msin  to  serve  God,  in  tl»  way  of  the  church  of  England^ 
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bs  Dot  thereby  maila  t^moxiout  or  dilcounleBaiiced  from  tb^ 
■hariogiii  the  goremment,  much  less  that  they  or  aoy  other  of 
our  good  subjects,  (not  being  papists)  who  do  not  agree  in  the 
congregaticmal  way,  be  by  law  subjected  to  fines  and  forfeitures, 
or  other  incapacities  for  the  same  ;  nor  do  we  tluuk  it  fit  that 
any  other  distioctioa  be  observed  in  the  noakiog  of  treemen,  than 
that  they  be  men  of  competent  estates,  rateable  at  ten  shillings 
according  to  the  rules  of  theplace." 

In  a  Tetter  of  Edward  KandoliA  to  the  bishop  of  Londcm, 
dated  at  Boston,  May  29ih,  1683,  it  is  said,  "We  We  in  Bos- 
toaoaeMr.Willard,aminister,brotherto  major  Dudley;  heisa 
moderate  man  and  baptizeth  those  who  are  refused  by  the  other 
churches,  for  which  he  ia  rated.  I  have  disposed  of  your  excel- 
lent books  to  advantage,  and  with  my  wife  are  cried  out  upon  aa 
disturbersof  the  peace  of  the  churches."  A^nia  1686,  "The 
frame  of  this  govemiqeDt,  only,  is  changed,  for  our  independent 
ministers  flourish,  and  expect  to  be  advised  with  in  public  aSun." 
To  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  same  year,  "  Since  my 
arrival  with  Mr.  Ratclifie,  a  sober  man,  it  was  a  long  time 
before  tbey  took  the  least  notice  of  him  or  his  business.  At 
last,  though  strongly  opposed,  1  got  a  little  room  in  their  town- 
house,  but  found  it  so  strait,  that  we  are  forced  now  to  make 
use  of  the  exchange  ;  where  to  humor  the  people,  our  minister 
preaches  twice  a  day,  and  b[q)tizes  aU  who  come  to  him.  We 
have  prayers  every  Wednesday  and  Friday  morning  on  their 
exchange.  fVe  have  often  moved  for  an  honorable  maintenance 
for  our  minister ;  bid  they  teU  tu  that  thote  that  hire  him  mut 
matn'atn  Aim,  at  they  maintain  their  own  minittert  by  coniri- 
JmHon."  Again  to  the  bisbop  of  Lond<xi :  "  Since  we  are  here 
immediately  under  your  lordship's  care,  I  with  more  freedom 
press  for  able  and  sober  ministers,  and  we  will  contribute  lar|^ 
fy  to  their  maintenance ;  but  one  thing  will  mainly  help,  when 
DO  marriages  hereafter  shall  be  allowed  lawful  but  such  as  are 
made  by  the  nunisters  of  the  church  of  En^^and.'"* 

*  Id  Humphrey's  accouDt  of  the  Incorporated  Society  for  tbe  Pro- 
pagation of  the  Goepel,  Londoo,  1730,  we  find  tbe  followmfi :  "  About 
the  year  1679,  Dr.  Comptoo,  the  bishop  of  Londoo,  upon  en  applica- 
tiou  10  him  from  BeTer&l  of  the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  petitioning  that 
a  church  should  be  allowed  in  that  town,  tbr  the  exercise  of  religion 
according  to  the  church  of  England,  made  a  repreaentation  of  tliia 
matter  to  bis  majesty  Charloa  II,  and  a  cfatireh  was  allowod  to  b« 
orecud.    This  a&ir  waa  {maeotly  attandad  whb  greator  c«hwiu«b> 
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In  1686,  the  timiWi  of  the  colony  wu  atet^ted.  In 
1666,  Col.  Joseph  Dudley  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the 
government  under  the  title  of  president.  In  December,  Sir  Ed- 
mund Androa  arrived  as  governor,  and  the-  most  arbitrary  pro- 
ceedings were  commenced.  In  the  chatter  granted  by 
William  and  Mary  in  1691,  religious  liberty  was  secured  thus, 
"  we  do  grant,  establish,  and  ordain,  that  ibrever  hereafter  there 
stall  be  a  liberty  of  conscience  allowed  in  the  worship  of  Ood 
to  all  christians  (except  papists)  inhabiting  or  which  shall  in- 
habit said  territory."  The  promotion  of  good  order,  the  free 
profession  of  religion,  and  the  conversion  of  the  Indians  were 
mentioned  as  the  great  objects  to  be  pursued.  In  1693,  an  act 
passed  the  coun  requiring  that  the  inhabitants  of  eech  town  shall 
take  care  to  be  constantly  provided  with  an  able,  learned,  and 
orthodox  min^ry.  In  cases  of  neglect,  the  quarter  sessitnis  of 
each  county  are  to  provide  support  for  a  minister  by  an  assess- 
ment upon  the  inhabitants.  The  churches  were  also  empower^ 
•d  to  exercise  and  enjoy  all  their  privileges  and  freedom  res- 
pecting divine  worship,  church  order,  and  discipline.  In  1693, 
It  was  further  enacted  "  that  each  respective  gathered  church 
in  any  town  or  place  within  this  province,  that  at  any  time  shall 
he  in  want  of  a  minister,  such  church  shall  hare  power,  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  given  in  the  word  of  God,  to  choose  their 
own  minister ;  and  the  major  part  of  such  inhabitants  as  do 
there  usually  attrad  on  the  public  worship  of  God,  and  are  W 
law  duly  qualified  for  votug  in  town  affiurs,  concurring  wim 
the  church's  act,  the  person  thus  elected  and  approved,  accep- 
ting thereof,  and  settling  with  them,  shall  be  the  minister  to- 
wards whose  settlement  and  maintenance  aU  the  inhabitants  and 
rateable  polls  lying  within  said  town,  or  part  of  a  town,  or 
place  limited  by  law  for  upholding  the  public  worship  of  God, 
shall  be  obliged  to  pay  in  [Hoportion."  In  a  place  where  no 
church  is  gathered,  tbe  major  part  of  the  inhabitants  were  to  act 
with  the  advice  of  three  neighboring  ministers.    In  1695,  it  was 

OM.  This,  and  the  questioning  of  the  charier  of  the  country,  which 
happened  about  that  trme,  together  with  wnie  other  maUen  ralatiug 
to  the  colony,  occsaioned  tbe  religious  HAte  of  those  countriw  to  be 
mora  strictly  oonBiderad,"  pp.  7,  8.  The  result  waa  the  establishment 
of  tbe  society  above  alluded  to,  ehaner«d  by  William  and  Mary. 
King's  Chapel  in  School-street,  was  builL  In  1730,  a  second  episco- 
pal nMeting-bouie  was  built,  in  the  norih  part  ofthe  town. 
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prDiided  tbtt  ia  caaas  when  b  najor  put  of  ibe  tomi  do  >ot 
Meord  frith  tfas  church  in  the  deciion  of  a  miaisier,  the  cbur^ 
■hall  c^  B  council  of  the  dden  and  meeBengen  of  three  or 
fire  oe^boring  churches.  If  this  council,  after  hearing  the 
ease,  shall  approre  the  choice  of  the  church,  then  the  mioister 
choMn  sbtU  be  the  minister  of  the  place,  notwithstandiug  the 
diiceot  of  die  burn ;  if  the  couocil  dtaapprore,  the  church  ahiH 
proceed  to  another  electitMi.  It  was  alao  prorided  that  no  per- 
son, bj  reason  of  vobog  in  the  church,  shall  be  precluded  mm 
rating  as  an  iahabitant  of  ihe  town. 

In  1697,  an  act  was  passed  against  atheism  and  blasphein;^. 
The  penahies  are  imprisonment  fi>r  six  months,  sitting  in  the 
■iUory,  whipping,  etc.  In  1703,  "  the  Quakers  and  other  irre- 
ligious persons"  baring  evaded  or  made  opposition  to  tbe  law 
respecting  public  worship,  it  was  provided  that  tbe  county  court 
shall  proceed  to  assess  a  sufficient  sum  for  tbe  matnteuance  of 
the  mioistry  upon  delinquent  selectmen  w  towns.  In  1718,  an 
act  was  passed,  empowering  assessors  to  assess  and  raise  monej 
for  building  meeting-houses,  and  defraying  otlier  necessarjr 
(diarges  for  the  support  of  public  worship. 

Since  the  grunting  of  the  new  charter,  do  synod  bad  been 
oonreaed,  though  a  convention  of  ministers  bad  been  aoaually 
held  at  the  time  of  the  election  of  tbe  coundl.  In  1735,  a  pe- 
tition was  made  to  the  court  for  the  calling  of  another  synod. 
It  was  referred  to  the  next  sesaiou,  when  the  request  was  grant- 
ed. The  episcopal  clergy  opposed  the  measure,  and  applied 
to  the  bishop  of  London  to  put  a  stop  to  it ;  the  king  being 
abroad,  an  order  was  sent  over  from  the  lords  justices  to  stay 
all  proceedings,  and  the  lieutenant  governor  was  censured  for 
giving  lus  consent.  No  attempt  of  the  kind  was  made  after- 
wards. 

In  1743,  in  consequence  of  some  comfdaints  from  tbe  mem- 
bers of  the  church  of  En^and,  that  tbey  were  unreasonaUjr 
taxed  for  the  support  of  divine  worship  in  the  manner  establish- 
ed by  the  laws  of  the  province,  while  they  and  their  families 
constantly  attend  divine  worship  according  to  tbe  usages  of  tbe 
church  of  England,  it  was  enacted,  that  the  town  treasurer  shall 
pay  over  to  the  episcopal  minister  in  the  town  or  place  where 
die  members  of  the  church  of  England  attend  worship  all  mon- 
ies assessed  on  such  persons  for  this  purpose  ;  the  church  war- 
dens having  first  certified  the  treasurer  that  the  persons  in  ques- 
tion are  members  of  the  church  of  England,  or  frequent  atten- 
dants upon  her  services. 
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Id  1751,  it  was  enacted  that  the  salaries  <^  minittert  of  new 
plantations  ^uld  be  assessed  by  the  court  of  general  sessioas  ; 
Knd  delmquem  assessors  to  be  convented  before  the  court  and 
fined  forty  shillines.  lo  1760,  it  was  enacted  that  towns  ^sl) 
Bot  be  assessed  lor  ihe  support  of  an  illiientte  ministiy.  Proper 
qualiScations  are  defined  to  be  education  at  some  public  univer- 
sity, college,  or  academy,  a  degree  from  some  such  institution, 
<x  a  proper  testimocial  Irom  a  majority  of  the  settled  ministers 
in  the  county. 

in  1780,  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts  was  adopted,  with 
the  following  provisions  in  the  bill  of  lighu,  relating  lo  the  sub- 
ject in  question.  "It  is  the  right  as  well  as  the  duty,  of  all 
men  in  society,  publicly,  and  at  stated  times,  lo  worship  the 
Supreme  Being,  the  great  Creator  and  Preserver  of  tlie  onv- 
verse.  And  no  subject  shall  be  hurt,  molested,  or  restrained, 
in  his  person,  liberty,  or  estate,  for  worshipping  God,  in  the 
manner  and  seasons,  most  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
conscience ;  or  for  his  religious  profession  or  sentiments,  pn>> 
vided  he  doth  not  disturb  the  public  peace,  or  obstruct  others 
in  their  religious  worship.  As  the  happiness  of  a  people,  and 
the  good  order  qnd  preservation  of  civil  government  essentially 
depend  upon  piety,  reUgion  and  moraUty,  and  as  these  cannot 
be  generally  diffused  through  a  community  but  by  the  institu- 
tions of  the  public  worship  of  God,  and  of  public  institutions 
m  piety,  reUgion,  and  morality;— Therefore  to  promote  their 
happiness,  and  to  secure  the  good  order  and  preservation  of 
their  government,  the  people  of  this  commonwealth  have  a 
right  to  invest  their  legislature  wiUi  power  to  authorize  and  r»- 
quire,  and  the  legislature  shall,  Irom  time  to  lime,  authorize 
and  require  the  several  towns,  parishes,  precincts,  and  other 
bodies  politic,  or  religious  societies,  to  make  suitable  provision, 
at  their  own  expense,  for  the  institution  of  the  public  worship  of 
God,  and  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  public  ptotestant 
teachers  of  piety,  religion,  and  morality,  in  all  eases,  where 
such  provision  shall  not  be  made  volunUrily.  All  the  people  of 
the  commonweahh  have  also  a  right  to,  and  do  invest  their 
legislature  wiib  authority,  to  enjoin  upon  all  the  subjects,  an  at- 
tendance upon  the  instructions  of  the  puUio  teachers,  as  afore- 
said, at  Slated  times  and  seasons,  if  there  he  any  on  whose  in- 
structions they  can  conscientiously  and  oonveniendy  attend.— 
Provided,  notwithstandhig,  that  the  several  towns,  parishes, 
prcciacts,  and  the  other  bodies  politic,  or  leli^us  soeieties, 
Vol..  V.  No.  18.  48 
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■fatU,  it  tU  times,  hare  tbe  exclusive  ligbt  of  electing  tfaor  pub- 
Sc  teacben,  and  of  cootractrng  with  them,  for  tbeir  support) 
and  maiateDance.  Ail  monies,  paid  by  the  subject,  to  the  sup- 
port of  public  worship,  and  of  the  puUic  teachers  aibreaaid, 
shall,  if  be  require  it,  be  uniformly  applied  to  the  support  of 
the  public  teacher  or  teachers,  of  his  own  religioua  sect  or  do- 
Domination,  provided  there  be  any,  on  whose  instructions  he  at- 
tends ;  otherwise,  it  may  be  paid  towards  the  support  of  the 
teacher,  or  teachers,  of  the  parish,  or  precinct,  in  which  the 
said  monies  are  raised.  And  every  denomination  of  christians, 
demeaniag  themselves  peaceably,  and  as  good  subjects  of  the 
commonwealth,  shall  be  equaUy  under  the  protection  of  the 
law ;  and  no  subordination  of  any  sect  or  denomination  to  an- 
other shall  ever  be  established  by  law."  According  to  the  Con- 
stitutioD,  any  person,  chosen  governor,  lieutenant  governor, 
counsellor,  senator,  or  representative,  and  accepting  the  trust, 
belbre  be  proceeded  to  execute  the  duties  of  tus  office,  was  requi- 
red to  subscribe  the  followbg  declaration,  "  I,  A.  B.  do  declare, 
that  I  believe  the  christian  religion,  and  have  a  firm  persua^on 
of  its  truth."     Tbis  is  now  abolished. 

From  1780  to  1811,  parishes  were  territotial  corpc^alioos, 
and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory,  except  Quakers,  were  <^ 
course,  unless  exempted  by  a  special  act  of  the  legi^ture, 
members  of  the  parish  in  whose  bounds  they  dwelt.  It  was 
not  a  matter  of  option  with  the  other  parisluoners  wb^her  a 
new  inhabitant  should  become  a  member  of  their  society.  The 
law  gave  bim  a  right  to  the  privileges  of  a  parishioner,  and  also 
impt^ed  on  him  corresponding  legal  duties  and  liabilities.  By 
a  law  passed  in  181 1,  any  person  becomii^  a  member  of  a  re- 
b^us  society,  whether  corporate  orunincoipcffate,  is  to  have  lus 
membership  certified  by  a  committee  of  such  society—),  e.  the 
new  society  which  he  joins,  and  the  certificate  ts  to  be  filed  with 
the  clerk  of  tbe  town,  where  he,  the  seceding  parishioner  dwells, 
and  such  person  is  exempt  forever  from  taxation  in  all  other  so- 
cieties whatsoever.  By  a  sutute,  enacted  in  1824,  any  peraoi 
may  separate  from  one  society  and  join  another  by  filing  with 
the  clerk  of  the  society  left,  a  certificate  of  tbe  fact  under  the 
hand  of  the  clerk  of  the  society  which  he  chooses  to  join.  By 
these  laws,  parishes  were  no  longer  regulated  as  territorial  or 
corporate  bodies ;  nor  religious  worship  of  any  sort,  a  ctwditioD 
of  the  enjoyment  of  parochial  powers  and  duties. 

Inoteaa  of  the  third  article  of  the  biU  of  rights  just  quoted,  the 
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fbllowmg  has  been  mbstituted,  entitled  the  "  Elerentb  Article 
of  Amendtneiit."  It  was  submitted  to  the  people  of  the  com- 
nwDwealth  od  the  second  Monday  of  November,  1833,  and  bjr 
their  vote,  established  as  a  part  of  the  Constitution. 

"  As  the  public  wonhip  of  God,  and  instructions  in  piety,  re- 
K^on,  and  morality,  promote  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  a 
people,  and  the  security  of  a  republican  government;  therefore 
the  several  religious  societies  of  this  commonwealth,  whether 
corporate  or  unincorporate,  at  any  meeting  legally  warned  and 
holden  for  that  purpose,  shall  ever  have  the  right  to  elect  their 
pastors  or  religious  teachers,  to  contract  with  them  for  thw 
support,  to  raise  money  for  erecting  and  repairing  houses  for 
public  w(»^p,  for  the  maintenance  of  religious  instruction,  and 
tor  the  payment  of  necessary  expenses ;  and  all  persons  be- 
loo^g  to  any  reUgious  society  shall  he  taken,  and  held  to  ba 
ineml!«rs,  until  they  shall  file  with  the  clerk  of  such  society  a 
written  notice  declaring  the  dissolution  of  tbeir  membership, 
and  thenceforth  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  grant  or  contract 
which  mey  be  tbereafler  made  (»  entered  into  by  such  society : 
and  all  religious  sects  and  denominations  demeaiiing  themselves 
peaceably,  and  as  good  citizens  of  the  commonwealth,  shall  be 
Squally  under  the  protection  of  the  law ;  and  no  subordination 
of^any  one  sect  or  denomination  to  another,  shall  ever  be  estab- 
lished by  law." 

On  the  first  of  April,  1834,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  le^s- 
kture  relatmg  to  parishes  and  reli^ous  freedom.  The  first 
section  is  as  follows :  "  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  in  general  court  assembled,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  same,  that  all  the  righu,  privileges,  and  im- 
muniues  of  the  several  parishes  and  religious  societies  within 
this  commonwealth,  whether  corporate  or  unincorporate,  are 
hereby  confirmed  unto  them,  except  so  far  as  the  same  may  be 
limited  or  modified  by  the  pronsions  of  this  act,  or  the  eleventh 
article  of  the  amendments  to  the  consfitution.  And  the  re- 
spective churches  connected  and  associated  in  public  worship 
with  such  parishes  and  religious  sodeties,  shall  at  all  times  have, 
use,  exercise  and  enjoy,  all  their  accustomed  privileges,  and 
liberfies,  respecting  divine  worship,  church  order  and  discipline, 
and  shall  be  encouFE^ed  in  the  peaceable  and  regular  enjoy- 
ment and  pracdce  thereof." 

The  second  section  enacts  the  substance  of  the  eleventh  ar- 
ticle of  amendment.    The  third  section  we  quote :  "  Be  it  fiir- 
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tber  tmacted,  thftt  the  lOTcral  parishes  and  reUg^ons  sodMieif 
at  BDj  le^  meeting  for  that  purpose,  duljr  notified  and  waroed, 
iMj  make,  ordain,  and  establisli  by-laws,  prescribing  the  mait- 
ner  in  whicb  persons  may  become  members  thereof;  and  soch 
other  by-laws  as  they  may  deem  expedient :  pronded,  that 
such  by-laws  be  not  repugoant  to  the  laws  and  constitution  of 
the  commonwealth :  and  provided,  also,  that  any  person,  who 
at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act,  shall  be  an  inhabitant  of 
any  territorial  parish,  and  not  a  member  thereof,  but  who  may 
formerly  have  been  a  member  of  the  same,  ^qll  at  any  time 
within  six  months  from  the  passage  of  this  act,  have  a  ngbt  to 
re-uoite  himself  to  such  parish,  by  leaving  with  the  clerk  there- 
of a  written  notice  of  bis  intentions  so  to  do.  And  any  inhab- 
itant of  such  territorial  parish,  upon  arriving  at  full  age,  shaQ 
have  a  right  to  become  a  member  of  the  same,  by  Glbg  ootice 
of  his  intentions  as  aforesud,  within  six  monttu  from  the  time 
such  inhabitant  shall  arrive  at  full  age.  And  no  person  shall 
have  a  right  to  vote  in  the  afiairs  of  any  territorial  parish,  un- 
til be  shall  liave  beta  a  member  thereof  lor  the  term  of  six 
months." 

The  fourth  section  points  out  the  manner  in  which  taxes  may 
be  assessed.  The  fifth  and  seventh  sections  authorize  unincor- 
porated religious  societies  to  exercise  the  same  rights  and  en- 
joy the  same  privileges  as  those  which  are  incorporated.  The 
sixth  section  pcHnts  out  the  method  in  which  a  religious  society 
may  be  organized.  The  eighth  section  prescribes  the  duty  of 
assessors ;  and  the  ninth  repeals  the  sixth  section  of  the  act  of 
1792,  the  acts  of  1800,  of  1811,  and  ofl824,  pertaining  to 
this  subject ;  also  all  laws  providing  for  the  settlement  of  mioia- 
tsrs,  and  the  support  of  the  public  worship  of  God,  made  prior 
to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

Before  cloung  our  historical  notices  of  this  deeply  interestii^ 
subject,  we  must  briefly  advert  to  some  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts,  of  a  most  important 
character.    . 

b  1811,  a  parish  in  Sandwich  voted  to  dismiss  their  mioia- 
ter,  the  Rev.  Jooalhaa  Burr,  a  great  majority  of  the  church 
nonconcurring.  These,  t^ether  with  the  minister,  and  a  mi- 
nority of  the  parish  fonned  themselves  into  a  new  society,  were 
incorporated  as  a  poll  perish,  and  the  members  of  the  church 
clumed  to  be  the  first  church  in  Sandwich,  and  ao  action  was 
defended  at  their  instance  and  request.     The  cause  was  decid- 
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ed  in  favor  of  tbe  pfauntiffi,  on  the  ground  that  the  church  (tb« 
small  miDority  remainiag  with  the  original  parish,)  was  the  law- 
ful successor  of  the  cfaurcb,  to  which  certain  property  bad  heea 
derised.  It  had  before  been  decided  by  the  Court  that  ^e 
dismission  of  Mr  Burr  was  regular  and  lawful,  notwithstanding 
more  than  three  fourths  of  the  church  members  adhered  to  lwn» 
and  continued  in  another  place,  to  attend  on  hts  ministry.* 

Another  case  of  a  very  interesting  character  occurred  io  Oed- 
bam  in  1619  and  in  1820.  On  the  dismission  of  tbe  Rer.  Josh- 
ua Bates  from  the  pastoral  charge  of  tbe  6m  church  in  that 
town,  the  Rev.  Alvan  Lamson  was  elected  by  the  parish  to  be 
lus  successor,  a  majority  of  tbe  church  refusing  to  coocur.  Af- 
ter his  ordination,  the  church  no  longer  associated  in  wonhip 
with  tbe  majority  of  the  parish  in  the  house  where  tbey  bad 
been  accustomed  to  assemnle,  but  erected  another  Imuse,  and 
Mttled  a  pastor.  The  church  were  possessed  of  property,  the 
income  of  which  had  been  for  sometime  nearly  sufficient  for  the 
support  of  a  pastor.  This  property  had  been  under  tbe  control 
of  tbe  deacons  according  to  the  law  of  tbe  state,  and  the  title 
of  the  church  to  the  properly  was  supposed  to  he  as  safe,  as 
the  title  of  any  corporate  body  whatever  to  their  property.  But 
a  few  members  of  the  church,  who  continued  to  worship  with 
tbe  parish  in  the  old  meeting  house,  claimed  to  be  the  Jirtt 
church  in  Dedham.  They  passed  a  vote  of  removal  against  the 
deacon?,,  who  were  with  tbe  majority,  chose  two  new  deacons, 
and  made  claim,  through  them,  to  all  the  property  bebnging  to 
the  church.  This  claim  was  sanctioned  by  the  Judges  oftha 
Supreme  Court,  and  final  judgment  entered  at  the  October 
term  in  1830. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  from  the  opinion  of  the  whole 
court  given  by  Chief  Justice  Parker :  "  It  appears  to  us  cleat 
from  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  land,  and  from  judicial 
decisions,  that  the  body,  which  is  to  be  considered  the^r^f 
cAurcA  in  Dedham  must  be  tbe  church  o(  ^e  Jirtt  pariik  in  that 
town,  as  to  all  questions  of  property  which  depend  upon  thai 
lelation.  If  a  church  may  subsist  unconnected  with  any  con- 
gregation or  religious  society,  it  is  certain  that  it  has  no  legal 
qualities,  and  more  especially  that  it  cannot  exercise  any  cod- 
Qt>I  over  property,  which  it  may  have  held  in  trust  for  the  soci- 
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Mr  with  irtiich  it  had  been  formerly  coniwctod.  The  seceason 
of  the  whole  church  from  the  parish  would  be  an  extinction  of 
the  church ;  and  it  is  competent  to  the  members  of  the  paridi 
to  institute  a  new  church,  or  to  engraft  one  upon  the  old  stock 
if  anr  of  it  should  remain ;  and  this  new  church  would  succeed 
to  all  the  rights  of  the  old,  b  relation  to  the  pirisfa.  The  only 
circumsUnce  which  gives  a  church  any  legal  character,  is  its  ' 
conoection  with  some  regularly  constituted  society ;  and  drase 
who  withdraw  from  the  society  cease  to  be  members  of  that 
particular  church,  and  the  remaining  members  continue  to  be 
the  identical  church.  Probably  in  the  early  history  of  this 
country  there  was  no  very  familiar  distinction  betweea  the 
church  and  the  whole  assembly  of  Christians  in  the  town.  We 
hare  had  no  evidence  that  the  inbalntants  were  divided  mto  two 
bodies,  of  church  and  sodety  or  parish  ; — keeping  separate  re- 
cords, and  hanng  separate  interests ;  but  if  the  fact  be  other- 
wise than  is  supposeo,  there  is  no  doubt  that  most  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town  were  church  members  at  that  time." 

These  decisions  have  not  been  acquiesced  in,  we  believe,  t^ 
the  great  majority  of  the  religious  people  of  this  commonwealth. 
In  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  the  following  facts 
and  arguments  have  been  adduced.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  churches  are  bodiet  corporate,  though  perhaps, 
in  Bwne  parts  of  the  country  existing  without  a  formal  act  of  m- 
corporation  by  the  legislature.  Such  an  act  is  not  necessary  to 
their  existence  as  corporations.  Bodies  may  bec(»De  corporate 
by  mere  prescription,  and  without  an  express  act  of  incorpor»- 
tion,  and  they  are  often  recognized  as  such  by  the  supreme  au- 
thority. Many  towns  have  become  incorporations  in  this  way.* 
The  churches  of  Massachusetts  were  eariy  in  the  possession  of 
corporate  rights  and  powers.  They  were  gathered  and  organ- 
ised accwding  to  law.  They  assessed  and  collected  taxes  of 
their  members  and  others,  for  the  building  of  meeting-houses 
and  the  support  of  ministers.  They  were  virtually  incorpora- 
ted, by  the  legal  acceptance  and  approval  of  the  Cambridge 
pktfiHm.  By  a  law  of  the  province  passed  28th  George  II, 
and  re-enacted  in  part  by  this  commonneahh  Feb.  30,  1786, 
since  ^e  adoption  of  the  constitudon,  Murc&e*  are  constituted 
corporations  to  receive  d<mations,  to  choose  a  committee  to  ad- 
vise the  deacons  in  the  administration  of  their  afiairs,  to  call  the 

*  Upham's  Batio  Diacipliuae. 
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(Auich  offioera  to  tn  account,  and  "  if  need  be  to  commeoce  and 
prosecute  aay  suits  touching  the  same."*  In  the  second  place, 
there  was  a  marked  distinction  ia  the  early  settlement  of  this 
country  between  the  church  and  the  congregation  or  pari^ 
Of  the  company,  who  commeuced  the  first  selUement  of  salem, 
350  in  number,  only  thirty  were  communicants.  The  church 
in  Boston  commenced  with  but  four  members ;  that  ia  Cam- 
bridge with  but  eight.  Thomas  Lichford,  a  discontented  at- 
torney, who  visited  this  country  in  1637,  said  on  bis  return  to 
England,  doubtless  with  some  exaggeration,  "  Most  of  the  per- 
sons at  New  England  are  not  admitted  of  their  church,  and 
therefore  are  not  freemen."  In  1646,  the  number  not  COD- 
nected  with  the  churches,  who  pett^oned  the  British  parliameDt 
for  a  redress  of  grievances,  were  represented  as  amounting  to 
thoutandt.  la  the  third  place,  a  church  can  subsist  without 
any  reli^us  communis  to  which  it  is  attached.  In  the  act 
of  164J,  respectiug  the  gathering  of  churches,  bo  mention  is 
made  of  their  being  connected  with  parishes  or  towns.  In 
the  acts  of  1642,  1646,  1658,  and  1754,  we  find  no  refer- 
ence to  parishes  or  towns.  The  original  church  at  Plymouth 
oame  into  the  country  in  an  embodied  state.  The  first  church, 
the  Old  South  church,  and  the  first  baptist  church  of  Boston, 
were  organized  in  Charlestown.  The  first  church  in  Dorches- 
ter was  formed  at  Plymouth  in  England,  and  removed  in  a  body 
to  this  country.  This  same  church  afterwards  removed  from 
Dorchester  to  Windsor,  Conn.  The  first  church  at  Cambridge 
removed  to  Hartford.  Individual  church  members  were  left 
'  behind,  but  they  were  not  reckoned  the  churches.  Chief 
Justice  Parsons  in  the  Sandwich  case,  affirms  that  the  "  mem- 
bers of  a  church  are  generally  inhabitants  of  the  parish ;  bvt 
thii  inhabitancy  w  not  a  TUceisary  qtudijication  fir  a  churek 
member."  He  also  says  that  a  church  and  parish  are  bodies  with 
different  powen.  In  the  fourth  place,  the  constitution  secures 
to  the  churches  die  same  rights  which  they  had  before.  In 
the  third  article,  the  letto%"oodiet poliiie,"  and" religitnu  to- 
eietiet,"  were  understood  at  the  tmie  of  the  adoption  of  th« 
constitudon  as  referring  to  ehurthe*.  Judge  Sedgwick,  (Mass. 
Term  Reports,  Vol.  III.)  says  that  "  the  mode  of  setding  minis- 
ten  has  continued  in  every  respect  the  aamey  since  the  estab- 
bdiiDg  of  the  constitution,  that  it  was  before.    Ilie  church  call 

■  Monthly  Anthology  and  Boatou  Review,  Nov.  1S06. 
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the  miDister ;  the  tomi,  at  a  legal  meeting,  coocor  in  the  iimtt- 
tion,  and  rote  the  salarv ;  and  the  minister,  after  sidemn  con- 
nderatioD,  accepts  the  mvitatioD."  The  acu  of  1800  and  of 
1834,  provide  that  "  the  ehwchei  shall  enjoy  all  their  aeautom- 
ed  privileges  and  liberties  " 

We  have  thus  hrieBy  alluded  to  this  subject,  not  for  the  sake 
of  any  denominationd  feeliDgs,  for  aJI  the  religious  sects  are  alike 
concerned  in  these  decisions  of  the  Courts. — We  have  no  de- 
sire for  controversy.  We  believe  that  the  rights  of  the  church- 
es  have  been  taken  away  from  them ;  and  we  also  believe  that 
the  matter  ought  to  be  held  u  p  to  the  attention  of  all  the  peopie 
of  the  commonwealth,  till  those  rights  are  restored.  We  do 
not  ask  for  the  church  the  power  to  choose  a  minister  for  the 
parish,  or  the  power  to  hold  or  control  parish  property.  We 
only  ask  that  the  church  may  exercise  those  rights,  which  are 
secured  to  her  by  our  constitution  and  laws — those  of  electing  her 
own  pastor  and  controlling  her  own  funds. 

The  infereoces  and  conelu^ons  dedudble  from  the  facts  tod 
statements  presented  in  the  preceding  article,  we  must  postpooe 
for  the  present.  It  is  a  fruitful  subject,  and  worthy  of  the  most 
attentive  consideration. 


ARTICLE   III. 


Om  Ezpositobt  Pheaghino  and  the  I^nciples  which 
should  odide  vb  in  the  exposition  ot  scriptdsi. 

Bf  C.  E.  Slow*,  Praf  of  BIklieil  LlL  inCincinutl  Iah  Bnninarf, 

Bt  Expo^tory  Preaching  I  understand  that  kind  of  popular 
religious  instruction  in  which  the  sentiments  and  emotions  of 
the  sacred  writers  are  exhibited  in  the  language  of  the  preacher. 
Some  complete  paragraph,  or  a  series  of  connected  paragraphs, 
is  selected  from  the  Bible — the  course  of  thought  is  traced  out, 
the  meaning  developed,  the  illustrations  explained,  the  senti- 
ments enforced  and  applied  by  such  remarks  as  naturally  arise 
from  the  text ;  and  the  preaclwr  stands  before  his  audience  not 
as  an  orator,  priding  himMlf  on  the  ori^nality  and  briUaocy  of 
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b»  own  conceptioDs,  but  as  a  humble  and  ferrid  interpreter  <tf 
ibe  will  of  God— whose  leadbg  object  it  is  to  communicate  to 
those  that  bear,  the  grace  of  God  which  bringeth  jahtUum. 

Philosophical,  occasional,  and  hortatory  preaching,  are  not  to 
be  neglected  by  those  who  would  commend  tkemtelvea  to  every 
mm'i  cotueience  in  the  sight  of  God ;  bul  expository  preaching 
should  bold  the  promiDent  ^ace,  and  furnish  a  foundxtitxi  for 
all  the  rest. — The  exclu^vely  philosophical  or  hortatoiy  preach- 
er is  apt  to  become  like  the  spider,  "  which"  (as  my  Lord  Ba- 
oon  saith)  "  spinneth  her  flimsy  neb,  entirely  from  her  own 
bowels."  While  the  expository  preacher  like  the  bee  extracts 
the  hooey  from  the  various  flowers  which  grow  in  the  garden  of 
God,  aod  prepares  it  for  the  sustenance  and  pleasure  of  man. 

The  expository  was  the  prevailing  mode  of  preachiog  with 
the  apostles,  and  in  the  primitive  church.  The  apostles  preach- 
ed not  themselves,  but  Christ ;  that  is,  they  told  their  hearers 
who  Christ  was,  what  be  bad  done,  taught,  and  sufiered,  and 
their  simple  narrative  of  the  deeds,  teacbinp,  and  sufferings  of 
the  Redeemer,  eolbrced  by  that  deep  eloquence  of  nature  which 
springs  from  strongly  excited  benevolence,  became  the  ptwer 
of  6id,  and  the  tntdom  of  God  unto  salvation.  Afterwards, 
when  those  narratives  were  committed  to  writing,  the  teachers 
of  the  primitive  church  in  tbar  public  instructions,  read  entire 
portions  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  in  tbeir  addresses  to  the 
eongregation  foll6wed  the  track  of  thought  of  the  portion  read, 
and  enforced  the  sentiment  hy  eeraest  appeals  to  the  conscience  - 
and  the  aHections.  In  the  early  Christian  church,  the  mode 
of  worship  was  derived  from  the  synagogue,  and  in  lliis  the  prin- 
eipal  part  of  the  service  consisted  in  the  audible  readbg  oi  the 
Scriptures.  It  was  a  rule  among  the  Rabbins  that  not  less  than 
twenty  two  verses  of  the  prophets  should  be  read  in  the  syna- 
gt^ue  at  any  one  time.  This  indeed  was  Jewish  superstition, 
but  it  was  a  higher  principle  than  Jewish  superstition  which 
made  the  word  of  God  the  foundation  and  the  model  of  public 
religious  instruction. 

We  believe  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God,  and  that  the  wia- 
dom  of  God  was  employed  through  many  ages  not  only  in  com- 
municating the  sentiments  of  the  Bible,  but  in  causing  tbem  to 
be  spread  out  on  the  page  of  inspiration  in  Che  form  and  manner 
best  adapted  to  secure  universal  acceptance  among  men.  The 
divine  wisdom  in  the  adaptation  of  means  to  the  end,  is  no  less 
strikingly  mantfeBted  in  the  form  in  which  the  Bible  it  ^en, 
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Uiaa  in  its  tubitance.  It  was  not  civeD  at  oace  ud  lystem- 
wise,  but  at  tundry  time*  aad  in  £rien  manner  (nohiiufiue 
itai  noln^onwc),  on  purpose  that  it  nught  come  home  to  tie 
iiuiaeu  and  batomt  of  men. 

The  brief  Darrative,  the  pointed  aphorism,  the  holy  sonci  the 
living  parable,  are  much  more  efficient  in  moving  the  nu^ority 
of  men,  than  the  set  argument  or  the  formal  suiement.  How 
then  can  we  produce  conviction  better  than  by  the  Bible  meth- 
od }  and  how  can  we  follow  the  Bible  method  better  than  by 
walking  in  the  uacb  of  the  Bible  ?  Every  minister  who  bu 
made  toe  experiment  of  a  judicious  and  thorough  exposition  of 
some  Biblical  book  to  his  public  ministrations,  has  found  this  to 
be  the  mode  of  preaching  most  promotive  of  the  growth  of  his 
own  mind,  and  by  far  the  best  fitted  to  interest  and  edify  lus 
people.  He  finds  that  in  this  way  he  can  disann  prejudice,  and 
introduce  an  unwelcome  thought  without  ofience— that  he  cao 
keep  his  own  mind  fixed  on  subjects  so  profitable  and  delightful 
that  he  loses  all  taste  for  *'  vain  jangling,  and  strife  about  words, 
to  no  profit,  but  the  subverting  of  the  bearers," 

Whenever  simple  and  earnest  piety  has  prevailed  for  any  C(hi- 
siderabte  period,  expository  preaching  has  held  a  prominent 
place  in  public  instruction — and  in  exact  proportion  as  false 
doctrine,  or  dead  orthodoxy  has  paralysed  the  euergies  of  the 
church,  has  this  sort  of  preaching  been  neglected. — ^The  time 
of  the  reformation  was  exuberantly  fruitful  in  exposition,  and 
"  by  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  which  is  the  word  of  God"  was  tliat 
mighty  victory  achieved.  Examine  the  discourses  of  Luther 
and  Calvin,  the  two  great  heroes  of  that  warfare,  and  more  than 
two  thirds  of  them  will  be  found  directly  expository.  And  for 
all  the  expositors  of  the  Bible,  for  clearness  of  conception,  con- 
centration of  thought,  transparency  and  precision  of  language, 
and  a  power  of  transferring  the  very  spirit  and  soul  of  toe  sa- 
cred writers  on  to  his  own  page,  no  one  has  ever  yet  equaUed 
the  great  Geneva  theologian.  The  unhappy  theological  dissen- 
sions which  followed  tlie  reformation,  turning  as  they  generally 
did  on  abstruse  points  of  false  metaphysics,  or  on  considerations 
of  state  or  of  party  policy,  together  with  the  extravagancies  of 
mystical  interpretation,  gradually  withdrew  the  minds  of  minis- 
ters from  the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ,  and  brought  on  the  coM 
and  the  abstract,  the  barsh  and  denunciatory,  the  dreamy  and 
sentimental  modes  of  preaching,  which  have  too  much  prevailed 
ever  since.     The  times  of  reformation,  and  of  persecution,  and 
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of  ranTil  in  Great  Britain  during  the  sixteendi  and  sereDteenlh 
centuries,  were  times  of  high  biblical  efibrt,  and  produced  some 
of  the  noblest  tubUcal  scholars  and  expository  preachers  the 
world  has  ever  seen ;  we  need  but  mention  such  names  as  Sel- 
den  and  Milton  and  Ligbtfoot  and  Usher  and  Baxter  and 
Howe  and  Leigblon.  The  spirit  of  Bible  [Hety  we  hope  is  now 
again  reriving.  Christians  are  again  beginning  to  labw  for  the 
conrertion  of  the  world  with  sufficient  faith  in  the  divine  prom- 
ise to  believe  that  "  their  labor  will  not  be  in  vain  in  the  Ijord." 
^Hie  Bible  is  herinning  again  to  assume  its  proper  place  as  the 
sufficioit  and  omj  rule  of  Christian  faith  and  duty,  and  as  such 
to  be  made  tbe  basis  of  religious  instruction  in  the  famiij-  and 
in  the  aaUratb-scbool ;  and  we  hope  tbe  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  it  will  hold  its  proper  place  as  a  text  book  of  morals  and 
reUgion  In  every  stage  of  education,  from  the  nursery  to  the 
professional  institute.  To  keep  pace  with  this  growing  biblical 
spirit,  and  lo  uige  it  fcffward,  expositoiy  preaching  must  be  re- 
vtved. — And  is  there  a  minister  of  Christ  whose  soul  does  not 
axult  ID  tbe  prospect  of  mgaging  in  so  deligbtHiI  a  work  ?  Let 
no  one  object  that  he  cannot  qualify  himself  for  it  because  be 
has  not  the  means  to  purchase  an  extensive  Ubrary,  nor  time  to 
turn  over  ponderous  volumes.  It  is  one  of  tbe  distinguishing 
excellencies  of  biblical  science,  that  if  there  be  a  love  for  the 
study,  and  diligence  and  perseverance  in  the  prosecution  of  it, 
the  greatest  and  most  valuable  attainments  are  within  tbe  com- 
pass of  moderate  means,  and  Umited  opportunities.  Every  min- 
ister who  begins  in  season,  can  make  himself  acquainted  with 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages — and  be  can  also  afibrd  to 
purchase  a  Hebrew  and  a  Greek  Testament  with  an  appropii- 
ate  lexicon  for  each,  and  a  good  reference  Bible  in  English. — 
This  is  all  the  preparation,  and  all  the  apparatus  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  tbe  best  kind  of  attainment  in  Biblical  science. 
Evm  the  itinerant  missionary  can  carry  this  precious  library  m 
his  portmanteau,  or  wagon-box,  and  make  use  of  it  in  the  scraps 
of  time  not  teOsen  up  with  other  duties,  while  detained  by  storms, 
or  retiriag  from  the  fatigues  of  constant  joumeymg  and  exute- 
ment. 

Wi^  these  means  let  any  one  faithfully  study  tbe  Bible  in 
its  ori^al  languages,  let  him  ccnnpare  boos  with  book,  narrative 
with  nanatiye,  chronolc^  with  chronology,  and  sendment  with 
sentiment ;  let  hun  turn  bis  thongbts  within  upon  his  own  sonl, 
and  ezplcNN  iti  doHc  ehambert  imagery  into  which  th«  Bi- 
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Ue  often  flsshes  so  sUrtliag  a  li^  let  bin  ba  witchfol  oTtbs 
developetneat  of  cfaaracter  in  all  with  wbom  be  » thiowa  in 
eootact,  aitd  compare  the  mode  of  iheae  deTel(q>eineDti  with 
the  illuatratioiis  (^  human  nature,  which  breathe  Bud  more  on 
the  living  page  of  tbe  Bible ;  let  bis  eyes  be  open  to  ibe  woo- 
ders  of  iha  phyaicai  crestlon,  and  let  him  compare  tbe  initnio- 
tiona  which  he  there  reads  with  what  be  finds  in  tbe  written 
word  ;  let  him  pursue  tins  coarse  with  diligence,  and  pen»- 
Terance  and  constancy,  and  he  will  find  ready  tcceas  to  alt  lbs 
deep  mines  of  inspired  truth  sparkUng  as  they  are  with  genu 
and  precious  ores  on  every  side,  and  be  will  come  forth  to  his 
people  laden  down  with  tbe  riches  of  this  divine  treasury. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  inTestigalion  of  tbe 
priaciples  which  should  guide  in  tbe  accomplisbmeot  of  this  im- 
portant and  deUghtful  work. 

1.  Expository  preaching  should  aim  at  direct  nioral  efiect. 
A  cold  and  formal  dehneation  of  tbe  course  of  thought  in 

a  porti(»]  of  tbe  sacred  writings,  a  heartless  dissection  of  its 
words  and  phrases  without  the  glow,  and  feeling,  and  high  re> 
ligious  sensibility  of  the  inspired  penmen,  without  ardent  km 
for  the  souls  of  men  and  an  earnest  desire  to  bring  tbsm  to  i 
knowledge  of  tbe  truth,  can  answer  Dooe  of  ^  purposes  of  ex- 
pository preaching.  It  is  holding  up  a  cold  and  mangled  cwpse 
instead  of  tbe  warm  and  living  body. 

2.  Expositwy  preaching  should  be  regulated  by  a  knowledge 
of  tbe  depths  of  human  nature  and  should  touch  the  secret 
sjffmgs  of  tbe  human  soul. 

The  Bible  itself  is  reourkabla  for  these  characteristics,  uid  it 
is  the  greatest  of  mistake*  to  imagine  that  the  Bible  can  be  b- 
terpreted  by  a  knowledge  of  words  alone.  No  hook  has  era 
gone  so  deeply  into  all  the  windings  and  comers  of  the  soil 
and  touched  so  many  ctf  tbevibrating  chords  of  tbe  heart.  To 
think  of  spreading  out  the  hidden  glories  of  inspiration  by 
the  mere  study  of  knguages  without  (he  study  of  man,  is  like 
aUempting  to  luring  music  from  the  organ  by  blowing  tbe  bel- 
lows without  touching  the  keys.  It  is  Uie  lamentable  mistake  so 
frequently  made  on  this  point,  that  baa  often  brought  expoaikuy 
preaching  into  disrepute  and  disuse. 

3.  CxposiUH'y  preaching  sboukl  be  free  from  all  appeanoo* 
of  pedantry. 

■If  it  be  the  object  of  tbe  preacher  to  get  a  vtm  teputatioD 
for  learmng  among  peopk.mon  igaonuit  and  foolish  than  fatm- 
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mIT,  bs  ma}^  b«  pedantic ;  but  If  it  be  bis  object  to  do  good  be 
frill  aroid  every  appearance  "bf  this  kind.  Mo  possible  good 
porpose  can  ever  be  accoinplisb«d  1^  it,  and  it  is  bo  odious 
clog,  counteracting  all  good,  even  mien  attended  mth  many 
excellencies.  Those  who  have  the  least  learning  are  generally 
most  fond  of  its  semblance  ;  and  peHect  siiDplicity  ts  the  utt- 
fuling  characteristic  of  superior  excellence,  if  a  man  cannot 
exhibit  the  results  of  learning  without  the  appearance  of  ped- 
antry, it  is  because  bis  attainmentfi  have  Mver  been  made  his 

4.  Expository  preaching  should  give  accurate  results,  witb- 
out  a  detail  of  the  process  by  which  they  are  oblaioed.  In 
meet  cases  tbe  detail  of  the  process,  is  not  at  all  necessarr  to 
the  devdt^ment  and  substantiating  of  the  result.  And  when 
unnecessary  it  is  tiresome  and  without  utility  to  the  learned,  and 
lo  the  unlearned  utterly  unintelligible  end  worse  than  useless. 
Yet,  judging  from  die  practice  of  some,  they  would  seem  to 
tbmk  that  tbis  is  the  very  purpose  of  expository  preaching ; 
diey  would  lose  the  credit  of  their  labw  if  they  did  not  exhibit 
it  io  all  its  details,  and  so  poor  do  they  feel  themselves  that 
tbey  cannot  athtA  to  lose  one  particle  of  credit  which  they 
tUnk  aiay  be  tb«r  due.  Such  should  remember  that  biblical 
inrestigatibii  is  for  utility,  not  for  show.  The  thorough  biblical 
sebolar  despises  an  artifice,  and  in  a  line  of  Milton,  or  a  sen- 
teoce  of  South  you  may  often  find  the  result  of  a  most  elaborate 
asd  learned  investigati(Hi  expressed  in  the  fewest,  simplest, 
and  most  uopreiendiDg  words. 

fi.  Expository  preaching  should  be  ctmducted  on  sound  and 
severe  principles  of  interpretation.  Here  is  the  greatest  lia- 
bility to  failure,  and  this  part  of  the  subject  we  shall  investigate 
with  more  care  and  minuteness  than  we  hare  thought  oecessarj 
ki  regard  to  tbe  preceding  topics. '  Extravagancies,  and  in- 
consistencies, and  looseness  of  intetpretatioD,  destroy  the  vahie 
of  expository  preaclung  and  render  it  positively  injurious,  ^vug 
vnng  ideas  ofreveladoD,  and  drinng  some  to  inSdelity,  others 
to  fiinaticism. 

Wbtt  then  are  the  true  principles  of  interpretatk>n  to  be  ap- 
I^ed  to  the  Bible  as  a  revelation  from  God  ?  To  answer  this 
question  intetlq^ntly  we  must  first  settle  the  idea  of  revelation 
itaelf. — What,  tfaeo,  is  revelation  ? — To  reveal  is  to  make  kao«B 
K«nethiDg  that  was  before  unknown — and  Divine  nrr^tion  is 
'^    --    -  '    ''  n  o(  tnitbi  before  uBkntnra  fiom  God 
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to  men — ^Difficulty  hu  freqiientlT'  uuen  en  thii  idbwct  boat 
coafoundiiig  rereuation  witn  inspindtm.— As  J.  D.  Michselis 
remarks  "  the  words  iospumtioD  and  reveklioa  are  to  be  di»- 
tin^isbod  from  each  other ;  for  tho  former  (inspiratioD)  hat  a 
mora  geceral  meaning.  While  the  latter  ^revelation)  refers  to 
those  things  only  of  which  the  sacred  wnters  woe  ignorant 
before  they  were  divinely  taught.  They  who  coofbuad  these 
words  are  accuitomed  to  invent  empty  objectioas,  aa,  how  it 
were  posnble  that  things  very  well  known  to  the  sacred  histo- 
riaos  by  ordinary  means,  should  be'  revealed  to  them,  whidi 
,  tbej  pronounce  to  be  absurd,  as  it  well  is ;  but  yet  the  writers 
of  the  Bible  mig^t  be  nx>Ted  by  divine  impulse  to  commit  to 
writing  matters  with  which  they  were  belbre  well  acquainted, 
and  these  thii^  might  be  ao  brought  to  thdr  minds  by  the 
Holr  Spirit  that  there  should  be  no  danger  of  erring." 

This  distinction  is  in  exact  accordance  with  the  declaratioD 
of  our  Saviour  to  his  disdples  (John  14:  36.  !€:  13,  13,) 
where  the  two-fold  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  brining  to  re- 
membrance things  before  known  by  other  means,  and  of  revealing 
new  truths,  is  clearly  recognised — The  word  bspiratkui  1^  the 
custom  of  speech  includes  both  these  operations  of  the  Spirit, 
the  word  revelation  only  the  latter.  Accwdingly  revelation 
may  be  defined  that  act  of  tlie  Holy  SjHrit  by  which  truths  be- 
fore unknown  are  communicated  to  men — and  inspiration  the 
act  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  which  not  only  unknown  truths  are 
communicated  but  by  which  also  men  are  excited  to  publish 
truths  for  the  instruction  of  others,  and  ore  guarded  from  all 
error  in  doing  it. — Thus  it  was  revealed  to  the  ancient  prophets 
that  the  Messiah  should  appear,  and  tbey  were  inspired  to  pub- 
lic the  fact  for  the  benefit  of  others.  The  afiecting  scenes  at 
the  cross  of  Christ  were  not  revealed  to  the  Apostle  Joito,  for 
he  saw  them  with  his  own  eyes — (John  19:  35).  But  he  was 
inspired  to  write  a  history  of  this  event,  and  by  supernatural 
guidance  was  kept  from  aJl  error  in  his  record.  It  is  therefore 
true,  as  the  ^stle  Paul  affirms  (2  Tim.  3:  16),  that  every 
part  of  the  Bible  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  though  every 
part  of  the  Bible  is  not  the  result  of  immediate  revelatioa. 

Let  this  distinctioD  be  carefully  kept  in  mind,  and  many  d^ 
jections,  which  are  often  urged  with  great  confidence  gainst  the 
inspiration  of  certain  parts  of  the  Bible,  and  many  difficuhis* 
which  honest  minds  sometimes  feel,  vanish  at  ooce. 

For  convwusoce'  sake  we  call  the  whole  Bible  a  ravalatioo 
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from  Qod,  because  most  of  the  tniths  it  contains  were  mad* 
knows  by  direct  commuaication  from  God,  and  could  bare  been 
discovered  in  no  other  way ;  and  generally,  it  is  only  the  inci- 
dsDtal  circutnstancos  attending  the  communication  of  these 
tnitbi  that  would  be  ascertained  by  the  writers  in  the  ordinaiy 
laodes  of  obtaining  inlbnnation. 

inspiration  therefore  does  not  exclude  diligent  and  faitbfii) 
research  on  the  part  of  the  sacred  writers  (Luke  1:  1 — 4,)  nor 
one  sacred  writer's  quoting  frtim  another  as  (Micah  4.  from 
Isaiah  2.^  nor  a  sacred  writers  making  use  of  documents  furnish- 
ed by  unmsptred  men  for  the  ascertaining  of  facts  (as  the  Book  of 
Jasber  and  the  Book  of  Jehovah's  wars,  Josh.  10:  13.  Num. 
31:  14,)  nor  the  characteristic  pecubarities  of  style  and  man- 
ner resulting  from  diversity  of  intellectual  structure,  educatioa 
and  other  circumstances,  such  as  we  all  observe  when  we  com- 
ptte  Isaiab  with  Ezekiel,  or  John  with  Paul. 

Hanng  thus  settled  the  notion  of  a  revelation,  we  next  in- 

r;,  what  is  essential  to  the  perfection  of  a  revelation  ?  On 
point  difficulties  often  arise  from  the  merely  acddenial  as- 
sodation  of  ideas — many  seeming  to  imagine  that  because  the 
revelation  itself  is  alleged  to  be  perfect  therefore  there  should 
be  no  accidental  circumstances  of  imperfection  attending  its 
publication  among  men.  But  let  us  learn  to  distinguish  the 
things  that  difier.  What  is  a  perfect  revelation  but  perfect  truth 
olearly  communicated  ?  In  oral  revelation  the  person  who  is 
ibe  organ  of  communication  may  be  young  or  old,  elegant  or 
rustic,  his  features  may  be  beautiful  or  plain,  his  voice  mekn 
dious  or  harsh,  his  manner  easy,  or  awkward,  his  language  or- 
namented or  simple — and  the  perfection  of  tbe  revdati(»i  not 
be  in  the  least  affected  by  any  of  Uiese  circumstances.  In 
written  revelation,  then,  is  the  fonn  of  the  book  at  all  essential 
to  the  perfectness  of  the  revelation  ?  or  the  binding  ?  or  the 
material  of  which  the  book  is  made  ?  Must  ink  become  un- 
fading, aod  paper  imperishable  when  used  for  the  recording  of  a 
reveUtion,  or  the  revelation  itself  become  imperfect  ?  Must 
writers,  or  copiers,  or  printers  bectxne  exempt  from  human 
frail^  so  socm  as  they  are  employed  about  a  book  containing 
revelation  ?  Must  tbe  manner  and  s^le  of  revelation  be  adapt- 
ed to  any  patticulai  set  of  circumstances,  or  conformed  to  an^ 
ooe  standard  of  taste  ?  In  a  book  dengned  ibr  genera]  use,  this 
would  be  obviously  improper  and  absurd.  The  Chinese,  the 
~      'maux,  the  South  Sea  Islanders  hare  as  much  right  to  claim 
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thtt  the  Biblfl  Amid  be  tbrougfaom  confbrtnad  to  thor  peev- 
liar  circumstuices  vid  tastes  aa  the  Gmnuis,  the  Fiencli  or 
the  English. 

Revebtion  must  bear  the  prevailiDg;  impress  of  the  ciieaofr- 
stances  and  tastes  of  the  times  and  natioas  in  which  it  was  ori- 
giaally  given.  The  Bible,  bowerer,  though  it  hews  the  6m- 
tiDCt  impress  of  Asiatic  maiHien,  as  it  .sbotdd  do,  is  most  ro- 
narkabU  for  rising  above  all  local  and  temporary  peculkiities, 
uid  seiziDg  on  the  great  principles,  oommoa  to  homaa  natnrs 
under  all  circumsiBocea. 

Iq  order  to  make  a  rerelatioQ  perfect  must  its  language  be 
any  other  than  human  lanruage  ?  And  if  human  language,  is 
it  not  in  itself  necessarily  imperfect  language  ?  The  only  que*> 
tion  of  any  iraportaoce  on  this  point  is,  can  the  meanii^  of  i^ 
velation  be  accurately  ascertained  ?  We  answer  that  the  mean- 
iog  of  the  Bible  by  the  use  of  apwopriate  means  can  be  ascei^ 
tamed  with  unfailbg  accurtuT'  for  all  practical  purposes,  and 
these  are  the  an\y  purposes  for  which  the  Bible  was  given  ;— 
The  language  of  the  Bible  is  the  language  of  men,  otherwise  it 
would  be  of  no  use  to  men.  And  it  is  to  be  understood  just 
aa  all  other  human  language  is  understood.  It  is  addressed  to 
the  commoQ-sense  of  men,  and  commot^-sense  is  to  be  consult- 
ed in  its  interpretation. 

This  is  necessary  hecause 

(1)  No  human  language  has  a  distinct  sound  for  every  dtfiev* 
ent  idea.  And  the  same  word  must  have  several  meuiings. 
In  English  for  examjde  the  word  Utter  baa  several  different 
meanings;  and  which  one  is  intended  is  always  made  plain  to 
ctHumon  (ease  by  the  connection  in  which  it  stands,  and  tbe 
Miture  of  tbe  subject  to  which  it  is  applied. 

"The  child  U  learning  its  letters," 
"The  mercbant  ii  writing  fais  lettera," 
"Dr.  JobDson  was  a  man  ofletten." 

Who  that  baa  common  sense  ever  thinks  of  confounding  the 
di^rent  meininga  of  the  word  Utters  in  these  three  sentences  i 
The  same  use  of  words  occurs  in  the  Bible,  and  the  meaning 
is  to  be  ascertained  in  the  same  way. 

Again  :  Common  sense  is  to  be  consulted  in  the  ioterprett- 
tiiui  of  the  Bible,  hecause 

(2)  Language  is  sometimes  figurative  and  lometimes  literal, 
ana  the  C4Muecti<Hi,  and  nature  of  the  subject  must  alwaya  de- 
termine which  sense  is  intended. 
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The  bird/ie*  into  its  aewt, 
A  man  flies  into  a  pasrion. 

Is  there  any  difficultf  id  detenirintog  wliich  sense  of  the  wmd 
jliet  is  intffiided  in  each  of  the  above  sentences  ?  So  when  we 
say  of  a  mass  of  lead,  that  it  has  great  weight,  the  nature  of  tha 
subject  shows  that  we  use  the  phrase  literally  and  mean  that 
the  mass  is  very  heavy,  but  when  we  say  of  the  opinioQ  of  a 
jndge  that  it  had  great  weight,  in  deciding  a  legal  question,  (be 
nature  of  the  subject  shows  that  we  use  the  phrase  figurative^, 
and  mean  that  his  opinion  bad  great  influence. 

Thue  is  just  the  same  sort  of  figurative  language  in  the  Bi- 
Me,  and  it  is  to  be  understood  by  just  the  same  means.  As  a 
further  illustnlion  of  this  paiat  extmina  the  first  stanza  of 
Gray's  ode  to  Spring. 

Lo  where  the  rosy  boeom'd  houn 
Fur  Venus' train,  appear  1 

DisclosQ  the  long  expected  flowers 
And  make  the  purple  year — 
The  attic  werbler  pours  her  thrdht 
Reaponnve  to  the  cuckoo's  note 

The  untaught  harmony  of  spring ; 
While  whispering  pleasurea  as  they  fly 
Cold  Zepfayn  through  the  clear  bluaaky 

Their  gaiber'd  fragrance  fling. 

Here  are  as  many  figures  as  there  are  lines,  and  many  of  them 
as  hold  as  any  we  find  in  the  Bible,  and  yet  how  could  the 
same  ideas  in  any  other  way  be  expressed  with  so  much  clear- 
ness, vivacity  and  beauty?  Figurative  language  is  always  not 
only  more  vivid  and  beautilul,  but  plainer,  and  more  permanent 
than  literal.  For  the  objects  of  nature,  from  which  the  figures 
are  drawn,  remain  always  the  same,  while  the  meaning  of 
words  is  perpetually  changing.  When  the  patriarch  Jacob  call- 
ed his  son  Judah  a  lion's  whelp,  (Gen.  49:  9)  he  expressed  a 
distinctive  feature  of  his  character  in  terms  which  could  not 
then  be  mistaken,  whose  meaning  no  subsequent  changes  of 
language  could  ever  obscure.  Ideas,  particularly,  pertaining  to 
intellectual  and  moral  subjects,  can  seldom  be  expressed  liter- 
allyso  as  to  be  understood  by  the  mass  of  mankind. 

The  language  of  common  life  abounds  with  figures ;  and  the 
more  illiterate  and-simple  men  are,  the  more  &equent  and  fi%« 
is  their  use  of  figurative  language.     This  has  always  been  r^ 
Vol.  V.  No.  18.  50 
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mtrksd  k  respect  to  tan^  mtioiis,  and  it  is  equally  tnw  of 
tbe  iUiterUe  cUwes  among  civilized  people.  Go  among  die 
oomniao  laborers  and  seameo  of  the  AiIbdUc  states,  or  tbe  bick- 
woods-nHo  and  boat-men  ot  tbe  West,  nnd  you  will  acuoefy 
bear  a  liia«l  e^resnon.  Almost  every  idea  is  expressed  ia 
the  boldeK  ^ures.  Hear  an  Ohio  boaunaa  bantering  wHh  bii 
fellow,  and  if  he  threatens  to  put  him  into  the  river  uoleas  be  is 
^et,  it  is  in  language  Uke  this :  "  If  you  don't  mind  your  eye, 
my  sweet  fellow,  I'U  spill  you  into  the  drink."  Several  cemoe 
combine  to  make  the  Bible  particulariy  ricfa  in  figurative  hn- 
gaage.  h  is  designed  ft^-  common  use  and  (mats  principally 
of  moral  and  relipous  sut^ecta  which  can  be  made  plain  totM 
commonest  understanding  by  6guratire  expresskms.  It  wok 
written  in  the  primitive  ages,  and  among  a  ample  people,  and  ii 
'     ■  oIAs'  -■■■'■■ 


tbe  product  of  A^atic  mind,  and  on  this  account  c 
self  more  readity  to  the  common  sense  of  men,  and  is  lessaf- 
fected  by  those  changes  which  take  place  h  mKiners  and  lan- 
guage. But  though  6gurative  language  is  easily  undentood, 
It  is  also  easily  peiiverted ;  and  most  of  the  pen^rse  inlerpr^ 
tations  of  the  Bible  arise  Irom  the  abuse  of  its  figurative  lan- 
guage, or  of  its  terms  whose  meaning  is  ambiguous,  till  deter- 
mined by  tbe  connection  in  which  they  stand.  The  difficul- 
ties of  interpreting  the  Bible  and  tbe  di^reoces  of  c^inicm  in 
regard  lo  its  meaning  do  not  owe  their  origin  to  any  intrinnc 
oDBcurity,  but  to  habits  of  perverse  interpreUtioD,  which  un- 
happily have  so  long  prevailed.  The  Bible  is  treated  some- 
times as  if  fancy  and  not  reason  were  tbe  proper  organ  to  elicit 
its  meaning ;  and  at  other  times,  because  it  is  appealed  to  as  au- 
thority, and  tlie  iatorpreter  Is  not  willing  to  yield  a  favorite  o- 
pinion  of  bis  own,  he  adopts  wrong  principles  of  interpretation 
and  talks  about  allegoiy,  or  the  analogy  of  faith  in  order  V> 
Ibrce  the  sentiments  of  the  Bible  to  a  conformity  with  tus  own 
opinions.  Every  book  interpreted  in  this  manner  must  give  rise 
to  various  and  contradictory  opinions. — WhUe  the  Greek*  in- 
terpreted Homer'allegorically,  there  .was  as  mucb  cootrovefEy 
about  his  meaning  as  there  is  now  about  the  meaning  of  tbe 
Bible.  But  BO  soon  as  men  became  willmg  to  let  Homer  ^>eak 
icff  himself,  and  to  take  him  as  he  meant,  controversy  ceased. 
So  soon  as  we  adopt  the  same  course  in  regard  to  the  Bible, 
tlie  same  result  will  follow,  and  not  before.  I  will  endeavw  to 
illustrate  my  meaning  by  a  few  examples.  Our  Saviour  says, 
"  1  am  tbe  tfue  vine."     Who  ever  thinks  of  understanding  thi« 
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liUnJly?  Ha  also  »yi,  "I  am  the  door."  Who  bv«- thtoks  of 
underaUnding  this  literally  t  A  od  why  are  not  those  expresGic»u 
to  be  Iherallf  underwood  ?  Because  commoQ  sense  teaches  lu 
that  literally  taken  they  are  utterly  uointelligible ;  but  figucatirely 
uoderttood,  they  fftfi  just  the  meaoiDg  appropriate  to  the  speak- 
er's purpose.  And  does  not  common  sense  leach  the  eame  thiof 
in  regard  to  another  dedaiation  of  the  same  speaker,  viz.,  "  Thif 
is  my  body  i"  How  can  this  be  literally  understood  without 
oootndiotiag  tife  evidence  of  the  senses?  Might  joot  the 
Western  Indian  who  worships  a  high  rock,  with  equal  proprie^ 
ty  quote  in  defence  of  his  idolatrous  pm:tice  such  passages  as 
these :  "  Ascribe  y^  greatness  unto  the  Xxird,  He  is  the  Rock." 
(Deut.  33:  S,  4.)  "Of the  rock  that  begat  thee  thou  art  un- 
nundful."  v,  18.  "  Uolo  thee  will  1  cry,  O  Jehorah,  my  rock," 
(Psi  28: 1.)  Christ  says,  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  Od 
such  prindples  of  interpretation  we  might  assert  that  the  salva- 
tttn  of  men  depended  on  their  goiug  about  and  knocking,  no 
matter  how  or  what,  provided  they  knocked  somuhiug  thitt 
oould  be  opened. 

What  absurdibes  would  follow  if  mep  were  to  interpret  the 
language  of  common  life  as  tbey  sometimes  insist  i^Km  inter- 
|ireting  the  language  of  the  Bible.  A  man  once  found  a  friend 
with  a  bottle  of  wine  before  him  and  making  a  hideous  noiie. 
"  What,"  said  he,  "  my  dear  ar,  are  you  insane  ?"  "  No,"  re- 
plied the  friend,  "  but  my  physician  tetls  me  I  must  take  wine 
and  BABK."  Was  the  pkjfskian  to  be  blamed  for  the  use  oS  «fi 
ambiguous  word,  or  ihe  patient,  for  not  applying  common  sense 
to  interpret  the  prescription  ? 

By  interpreting  the  Bible  on  the  same  principles  by  which 
we  intuitively  interpret  the  language  of  common  life,  its  true 
meaning  would  be  easily  ascertained,  and  coatrarieues  of  inteiv 
pretatifHi  avoided. 

If  the  Bible  is  not  to  be  interpreted  by  the  common  laws  of 
language,  the  specific  rules  must  be  given  for  its  interpretation 
nthsr  by  the  Bible  itself,  or  by  some  other  divine  authority. 
But  these  rules,  if  understood  at  all,  must  be  understood  by  the 
oontmon  laws  of  language ;  and  bow  can  it  be  any  more  diffi- 
cult to  understand  revelatioD  itself  by  the  conmion  laws  of  lan- 
,guage,  than  it  is  to  understand  by  this  means  the  rules  by  which 
iievelation  is  to  be  interpreted  ?  Every  where  in  nature  we  see 
.tbe  greatMt  resulu  accomjplished  by  the  fewest  instrumen- 
-uUties:  and  in  irevalaUon  who  the  God  ofiiature,we  atejipt 
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prepared  to  expect  a  needless  complexity  of  means.  The  Bi- 
Ue  gives  no  such  specific  and  peculiar  rules  Tor  its  own  inter- 
pretaikm,  and  all  analogy  is  against  the  idea'of  any  such  tUog. 

Again — if  there  be  an  authorized  interpreter  of  the  BiUe,  bu 
interpretationa  niiut  be  understood  by  the  common  laws  of  lan- 
guage; and  why  can  we  not  understand  revelation  itself  by  die 
common  laws  of  language  as  well  as  the  interpreter  of  rOTele- 
tion  ?  What  is  the  value  of  a  revelation  that  cannot  be  undflr> 
stood  without  an  authorized  interpreter?  And  whatistheuseof 
an  aulborizfld  interpreter  to  a  revelation  that  ceu  be  undnstood 
without  one  ?  One  or  the  other  is  certainly  needless ;  and  so 
needless  an  expenditure  of  means  does  not  look  like  the  umpli- 
city  of  the  divine  ecoDomy  in  other  things.  The  Bible  gives  no 
hint  of  any  su'ch  power  oi  authoritative  interpretatiofl,  and  rea- 
EOir  rejects  the  whole  theory  as  entirely  repugnant  to  its  own 
nature. 

All  theories  of  allegorical  or  infallible  interpretation,  are  fw 
the  most  part  eilher  the  mere  sport  of  fancy  or  an  expedient  for 
the  getting  rid  of  the  plain  meaning  of  Scripture,  and  the  re»- 
ponsnlHlities  which  belong  to  men  as  free  intelligent  agents.  The 
Bible  was  never  intended  to  relieve  men  from  the  responaiUli- 
ties  of  thinking,  readmg  and  judging — the  labor  of  intellectual 
and  moral  acupn,  but  on  the  contrary  to  increase  these  respon- 
sibilities and  call  forth  this  action.  It  Was  never  designed  to 
pamper  the  soul  in  idleness,  and  raise  it  to  heaven  as  tifelees 
matter  is  raised  to  heaven  by  a  cord,  but  it  was  intended  to 
rouse  up  all  the  energies  of  the  soul,  to  promote  its  most  heahb- 
ful  ^wth,  and  cause  it  to  soar  towards  heaven  spontaneously 
as  the  eagle  rises  on  ber  own  buoyant  wing.  According^, 
wherever  the  Bible  is  the  people's  book,  there  is  found  ui  m- 
quisitive,  active,  enterprising,  and  intelligent  population.  And 
wherever  the  Bible  is  withheld  from  the  people,  there  is  a  cor- 
rupting mass  of  inactive,  slu^ish  mind,  ready  to  be  trampled 
upon  by  the  foot  of  every  tyrant.  God  did  not  lay  out  the  phy- 
sical worid  with  rail-roads  and  canals  in  every  convenient  direc- 
tion— and  cause  habitations  ready  painted  to  spring  out  of  the 
ground,  like  trees  of  the  forest,  and  to  every  bahttalion  provide 
a  gu^en  well  supplied  with  all  that  might  be  necessary  for  tbe 
sustenance  of  a  family.  Without  a  necessity  for  the  labors  of 
agriculture,  architecture,  and  tbe  arts  of  Ufe,  the  powers  of  man 
would  never  be  developed.  Why  is  not  man  as  well  provided 
for  in  io&ncy  as  tbe  brutes  >    In  those  genial  climes  where  Amto 
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b  snjr  approacb  to  this  coadition,  man,  for  want  ^  eauioisa  tnd 
i^brt,  beconies  almost  a  -  brute.  Tbe  pfajrstcal  worid  'n  ao  u- 
nnged  as  to  give  the  highest  and  most  vigorous  exerrase  to  tfa« 
intellectual  and  physical  energies  of  man,  and  every  part  of  tbu 
exercise  is  esseotial  to  his  intellectual  and  physical  devdopmenL 
So  the  Bible  is  adapted  to  give  the  highest  exercise  to  tbe  in- 
tellectual  and  moral  powers  of  man,  and  were  this  exercise  to 
be  suspended,  bis  intellectual  and  moral  powers  would  never  bfl 
developed,  the  Bible  would  cease  to  be  a  blessing,  and  man 
would  unk  to  tbe  brute.  There  is  no  good  to  be  obtamed  by 
man  without  labor ;  and  least  of  all  is  spiritual  good  (o  be  indo- 
lently obtained. 

The  preceding  remarks  are  intended  to  establiah  tbe  two  fol- 
io wingprinciples,  viz. 

1.  Tbe  language  of  the  Bible  is  human  language,  and  is  to 
be  understood  by  tbe  same  means  and  according  to  the  same 
laws  by  which  all  other  human  language  is  understood.     And 

3.  The  Bible  has  no  need  of  a  succession  of  authorized  in- 
terpreters, and  admits  of  no  such  thing ;  but  addresses  itself  di- 
rectly to  tbe  practical  reason  and  common  sense  of  all  mankind. 
Ill  establishing  these  principles  however,  we  must  not  foi^  two 
others  which  are  equally  important.     They  are  these : 

1.  Tbe  Kble  has  some  peculiarities  which  bek>ng  to  no  other 
book,  and  so  &r  as  these  peculiarities  are  concerned,  it  has  and 
must  have,  peculiar  lairs  of  interpretation.     And 

S.  The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  are  inspired  and  au- 
tborized  ioteri»eters  of  the  Old.  Still  the  common  laws  of  lan- 
guage are  never  violated  nor  even  encroached  upon  by  these 
peculiarities,  but  words  end  phrases  are  always  used  which  are 
appropriate  to  express  the  ideas  intended.  The  three  follow- 
ing are  the  principal  pecuUarities  of  Scripture  to  which  1  albde, 

1.  Relauve  perfection. 

3i  Prophecy. 

3.  Typical,  representation. 

1.  Relative  perfection — by  this  I  mean  a  perfection  which  is 
not  absolute,  as  God  is  said  to  be  absolutely  perfect — but  a  perfec- 
tion which  has  a  reference  to  some  particular  end  to  be  secured. 
As  the  language  of  the  Bible  is  human  language,  it  cannot  be 
absolutely  peiifect, — it  is  in  itself  altogether  imperfect — but  yet 
tbe  language  of  the  Bible  is  pwlect  as  respects  its  adaptatioa  to 
the  end  to  be  secured  by  it,  namely,  tbe  reUgrous  educatiooof 
nian  as  a  free,  intdbgent,  accountable  being.    So  ^  Mosaic 
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iilinitioiM  wen  dM  id  tbeoaelTM  tbe  bwt  poadilet  tot  dmi- 
tMsitf  '»  eartmij  betMr ;  but  tbar  were  the  b«el  poaoiUa  lor 
tiie  timM  Bud  drcunutancet  to  which  the^  ware  kdaptad.  Tb^ 
wore  not  abiolotetr  perfect,  but  perfect  lelitiTeljr  to  tbe  md  to 
be  aceomplubQd  b^  them,  the  prepention  of  the  worid  for  the 
,  gouid  tfiqwDsUioa.  Tbe  kpottle  decluet  ibat  "  the  kw  made 
nothin;  perfect,  but  tbe  briagii^  in  (^  a  better  hope  did,"  (Heb. 
9: 19,)  and  that  "tbe  law  was  our  scbool-aiaater  to  brug  at  to 
Christ,"  (Gal.  3: 34,)  and  that  "  before  hhb  eame  we  were 
kept  under  tbe  law,'.'  "  shut  up  to  the  faith  wUcfa  was  aiterwarde 
to  De  revealed,"  (r.  23).  After  we  have  proved  tbe  Bible  to 
be  a  perfect  reraation  in  tbe  sense  above  explained,  we  have 
two  peculiar  lawt  of  interpretatioa  wbieh  apply  to  no  other 
books. 

1.  We  are  not  at  libertj  to  criticise  tiie  euds  which  God  pro- 
pose! to  biiiis^  in  the  Bible,  Dor  the  means  by  which  be  accom- 
plisbea  them,    but  we  are  amply  to  ascertain  what  these  eada 

3.  We  are  Dot  at  libei^  to  infer  real  ooDtradicdoni  between 
dtfierent  wiiters  of  the  Bible — but  where  there  is  an  apparent 
oootradictioa  we  are  to  suspend  our  judgment,  ioTeadgate  aaew 
and  seek  modes  of  c<»>eiliation. 

Neitber  of  these  rules,  as  is  eas^  sem,  afiect  tbe  lews  of 
lai^uage ;  but  tbey  merely  regulate  tbe  ieferoDces  vhicli  w« 
derive  nrom  meaomgs  ascenaiaed  in  the  usual  mode,  in  regard 
to  tbe  apparent  discrepancies  and  real  divenaties  between  tbe 
four  Evaogelists,  Cfarysostom  has  the  foUowing  very  senaiUe 
remarks:  "This  very  thing  is  the  greatest  proofoftruth;  for  had 
diey  agreed  with  exactness  in  every  point,  even  to  time  and  [dace, 
and  very  words,  no  one  of  their  enemies  would  bare  believed 
that  th^  had  not  been  together,  and  writtmi  what  they  wroM 
by  some  common  collusion  ;  for  so  great  symphony  does  mA 
belong  to  simplicity.  But  now  the  seeming  discrepaw^  in 
minute  things  clears  them  &om  all  suspicion  and  strikingly  vin- 
dicates the  character  of  the  writers.  We  think  it  meet  that  you 
should  narrowly  observe  this,  that,  in  prtncq*)e  and  in  tbmgi 
pertainiug  to  Jife  and  doctrine,  no  one  can  anywhere  find  tbs 
least  dissonance  among  them."  (Pref.  to  Matthew). 

2.  Prophecy.  Ifpn^becy  were  merely  anticipated  history 
we  should  needoopeculiarlawsof  inter[»etation — but  this  ianot 
the  fmsL  Tbe  costume  and  the  syodxils  of  fncfdiecy  we  ako- 
gelfaer  peculiar  aod  eotffely  (liferent  from  tbe  style  and  masn« 
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ofpunluMerr.  ^HBtt.34:39.  AoU3:19— ^V  Bioreovwtbe 
)wophMs  gsaerally  law  the  ereDta  which  tlm^  aeicribe,  actually 
tnuBptriDg  bebra  tfaem,  and  imenottoldofthambynamtiTe: 
The7  saw  in  extatic  viuon,  near  events  and  ramota  in  jiixta- 
poahion— in  space  and  not  in  time  with  the  idea  of  sucoeaiioo 
atmeij,  without  sKBct  cbRHx>k>g7— «3  we  see  the  itars  in  tbo 
SrauDent,  all  apparently  at  nearly  equal  distances  from  lbs 
eye ;  or  as  the  towers  of  a  distant  raty  seem  to  the  eye,  usead 
out  on  the  curve  of  the  horizon,  and  to  rise  from  the  edifiest 
between  them  and  the  observer.  Time  is  designated  in  but 
vwy  few  instances,  and  then  eeoerally  in  a  very  enigmaticBl  and 
peculiar  manner.  Two  of  the  moet  remarkable  mstances  are 
the  seventy  years'  dotation  of  the  Babylonian  captivity,  (Jef.  25t 
11.  13)  and  the  seventy  weeks,  and  the  sixty  two  weeks  that 
wcte  to  precede  the  oomiog  of  the  UesMah.  (Dan.  9:  34.)  A 
oarefiil  observance  of  this  principle  will  greatly  aid  in  a  right 
imdentaading  of  the  prophets,  and  w^  show  why  tbey  almoet 
ahrays  ^eak  in  the  present  tense  rather  than  in  tM  biturn. 
Examine  dw  following  paanges  as  illustratxms. 

Nahiun  sees  the  overthrow  of  Nineveh,  and  hstens  to  the  tu- 
mnlt  occasioned  by  it.  (Nafa.  3:  1 — 3).  Isaiah  sees  the  reval- 
Irags,  the  sudden  surprise  and  the  massacre  of  the  Babylonians, 
(la.  31:  1—9,  11,  13).  So  be  sees  the  Babylonian  king  fall 
•Dd  go  to  Hades,  (Is.  14:  7—13.  Comp.  also  Hab.  3;  3—13. 
fi«v.  VI— siH.)  In  accordance  with  tins  mode  of  prophetic  vi- 
«on  remote  events  of  tbe  same  kind  are  oftee  intimatdy  ooi^oin- 
«d  as  though  they  were  to  occur  in  immediate  connection — and 
the  prophets  themselves  could  not  always  ascertain  the  time 
that  wastoiotervene  between  tbem.  (1  Pet.  10:  10 — 13).  Thus 
baah  coooects  the  coming  of  the  Sleasiafa,  and  tbe  millenwura, 
■HBediatdy  with  the  Jew^  deUverance  from  Assyrian  opprei- 
aoa,  (Is.  X,  u.  Comp.  Mlatt.  4:  15,  16);  and  also  the  same 
events  with  the  resteratioR  from  the  Babylonaa  capdvity.  (Is. 
XL.  et  seq^)  For  other  examples,  compere  Joe)  3:  37  with 
Ads  3:  17,  and  Zech.  9:  9,  10  with  Matt.  31:  5.  So  Christ 
aooosdn^  10  die  univefsal  rule  of  prophecy  oonnects  tiM  day  of 
judgaoeot  immediately  with  the  deatmclKHi  of  Jnusalem — pre- 
dicting the  latter  m  Hatt.  x.  xiv.,  and  the  former  Matt.  xxv. 

In  the  prophetic  pecnliaritios  also  it  will  be  pctcaved  tfaem  is 
no  violatioa  of  the  laws  of  common  langui^^  It  is  with  ifae 
ithougfat  and  not  with  the  <roids  that  ibese  peculiarities  are  «esH 
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3.  l^pical  represeatatioQS.  God  propoaed  tbe  vrbdie  dan 
of  nr^tkm  to  oiauelf  froin  th«  fint,  snd  seeing  the  end  mxa 
tbe  begioDiDg,  made  the  oU  dbpeasatioDpreparatory  to  the  new, 
■nd  (vefigurMire  of  it.  (Coi.  2: 17.)  Tliis  boMs  true  in  refer- 
ence to  prophecy.  Sometimes  one  person  or  event  is  tsboi  as 
the  representative  or  type  of  some  more  remote,  and  still  greater 
person  or  event ;  and  language  is  used  in  regard  to  both,  tbe 
whole  of  wbicb  can  be  applied  to  neither  separately.  Thus  in 
2  Sam.  vii.  (comp.  Heb.  1:  6,)  Solomon  (tbe  boo  and  succes- 
sor of  David)  and  tbe  Hesnab— the  Hebrew  temple  and  Chris- 
tian church — are  blended  together  in  prophetic  visioir.  Totbis 
peculiaritT  of  typical  prophecy,  Lord  Bacon  refers  when  be 
apeaks  of  a  latitude  wfaich  is  agreeable  and  familiar  unto  divioe- 
praphecy,  being  of  tbe  natureof  their  author,  with  whom  a  tboo;- 
sand  years  are  but  as  one  day ;  theref<He  they  are  oar  fulfilled 
punctuaUy  at  once,  but  have  tpringing  and  germmant  accom- 
plisbownt  throughout  many  ages,  though  the  height  or  fubess  (^ 
them  may  refrt  to  one  age.  (Advancement  of  Leamiag,  Bk.  IL) 
In  this  way  many  of  me  Psalms  are  obviously  nadoratood  by 
tbe  writers  of  tbe  New  Testament  as  having  a  iwoi-faM  refer- 
ences-Psalm XVI.  compared  with  Acts  2:26—31.  13:35k 
Ps.  XXII.  cemp.  with  Mau.  27: 35 — 50.  Ps.  viu.  mtb  Heb.  u,, ' 
Ps.  XLV.  with  Heb.  1:  8.  This  principle  of  one  person  bein^ 
takra  as  tbe  representative  or  type  of  another  is  so-  de^y  re- 
cc^ized  in  the  Bible  that  even  proper  names  ate  sonietimeft 
interchanged.  Thus  John  Baptist  is  called  Elijah,  ^Matt.  4: 5>. 
camp.  MatL  11:  14);  and  Qniat  is  called  David,  (Ezek.  34c 
33, 24). 

Events  as  well  ae  persons  may  be  typical  and  pro]rii«des  ut- 
tered concerning  them  ib  tbe  same  way,  (Is.  7:  14-— 17.  eorop. 
Mau.  1:23,  33).  This  twofold  reference  of  prophecy  mighl  be 
sometimes  obscure  or  even  unknown  to  tbe  propheti  bjmself> 
(John  11:50,  51).  It  was  a  Jewish  principLe  that  nothi^ 
would  occur  under  tbe  new  dispensation  which  bad  not  its  cof~ 
reuunding  outline  in  the  old,  and  as  to  the  Hel»ew  priesthood 
and  temple,  we  hare  the  best  evidence  tw  asserting  that  they 
wM«  in  all  their  details  prefigurative  of  tbe  di&«nt  fatts  of  tfafr 
Christian  system.  (Heb.  9:  17—20.) 

Indeed,  I  do  not  see  how  any  one  who  admit»that  the  wri- 
ters of  the  Nev  Testament  are  uispired,  and  authorized  inter- 
preters of  tbe  Old,  can  deny  that  there  is  » twofold  r^erenco 
in  the  predictions  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  a  typical  it — '■ — 
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is  its  iostitatioos.  The  extrsvagttnciea  of  douUe  s«ue,  allego- 
ries, and  types,  surely  conslitute  no  sufficient  reason  for  the  re- 
jection or  the  concealment  of  a  plain  matter  of  fact.  The  best 
rule  which  I  have  seen  for  the  interpretation  of  types  is  the  fol- 
lowiog,  selected  from  bishop  Marsh's  Theological  Iiectures. 
(Part  III.  pp.  113,  117.)      ' 

"  To  constitute  one  thing  the  type  of  another,  as  the  term  is 
gwerelly  understood  in  reiereoce  to  Scripture,  something  more 
is  wanted  than  mere  resemlilance.  The  former  must  no^  ooly 
resemble  the  latter,  but  must  have  been  deugned  to  resemble 
the  latter.  It  must  hare  been  so  designed  in  its  original  institu- 
tion. It  must  have  been  designed  as  son>eihing  preparatory  to 
the  latter ;  the  type  as  well  hs  the  antitype  must  have  been  pt»- 
ondaioed — and  they  must  have  been  preordained  as  constitueot 
p«rts  of  the  same  general  sphere  of  divine  provideiice.  It  is 
this  previous  design,  and  this  preordained  connection  which  con- 
sole the  relatioD  of  type  and  antitype.  Where  these  qualities 
fail,  where  the  previous  design,  and  preordained  connection  are 
wanting,  the  relation  between  the  two  things,  however  similar 
in  themselves,  is  not  the  relation  of  type  and  antitype." 

"  For  example — cardinal  Bellarmine  supposes  that  the  pro- 
testant  secession  under  Luther  was  typified  by  the  seeesrion  of 
the  ten  tribes  under  Jeroboam.  While  tbe  Lutherans  with  equal 
reason  retorted  that  Jeroboam  was  a  type  of  the  pope,  and  that 
die  secession  of  Israel  from  Judab  typified  not  the  secession  of 
tbe  {MTOteatants  under  Luther,  but  the  secession  of  the  church  of 
Rome  from  primitive  Christianity.  But  to  whichever  of  tbe 
two  events  tbe  secession  under  Jeroboam  may  be  supposed  the 
most  similar,  (if  similarity  exist  there  at  ell  beyond  the  mere  act 
of  secesuon,)  we  have  no  authority  for  proaoundng  it  a  type  of 
either.  We  have  no  proof  of  previous  design,  and  preordained 
c<Hmectioa,  between  the  subjects  of  comparison ;  we  have  no 
proof  that  tbe  secession  under  Jeroboam  was  designed  to  pre- 
figure any  secesnon  whatever." 

The  Old  and  New  Testament  both  abound  with  historicalil- 
lustratioDS  which  are  often  confounded  widi  typical  represeiit»- 
tioa  to  the  great  hindrance  of  a  right  uodersl&nding  of  tbe  Bi- 
ble.    To  give  a  few  examples : 

1.  Particular  facts  illustraie  general  princjides — Deut.  36:4. 
comp.  1  Cor.  9:  9,  10.  Ps.  xcv.  comp.  Heb.  3:  7—19.  In 
this  way  the  whole  Israelitith  lustory  may  iUusltate  individual 
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3.  ET«at8  Slustratfl  ermts— Judnt  7:  S3,  oomp.  Ii.  9:  4. 
Num.  31:9.  eomp.  John  S:  14.  Czod.  ur.  oomp.  18.43: 
16, 17. 

3.  Like  circumstuces  are  expressed  in  the  aune  UngaB(pe. 
Is.  39: 13.  comp.  Matt.  Ifi:  6.  Jer.  31:  15.  comp.  Mm  3: 18. 
These  and  othm  of  the  same  kind  are  oeitber  types  nor  aDe- 
eories,  but  simply  historical  iUustrations,  like^t  of  Luther  wbeo 
he  exclaimed  to  his  despairing  foUotvers :  "  What !  becanse 
you  are  embarked  in  the  same  ship  with  Christ,  do  you  expect  a 
feir  irind  and  a  smooth  sea  all  the  way  ?  Nay,  lauier  look  out 
Ibr  storms  and  jeopardy,  and  that  too  iriiile  your  master  is  •■ 
sleep  !"  In  all  these  cases  the  langnage  is  f^unly  to  be  inter- 
preted t^  the  oommon  laws  of  language  and  tba  tJangt  only 
are  typified  <it  illustrated.  There  u  in  fact  therefcve,  no  caae 
whatevH  in  which  the  language  of  the  Bible  is  not  to  be  un- 
derstood just  like  the  language  of  all  other  books.  It  is  die 
bought*  of  the  scriptures  and  not  the  teordt,  that  are  impor- 
tant. 

As  r^ards  types  and  allegoriee,  we  know  of  noae  except 
those  yUaeb  are  explained  as  such  by  the  BiUe  itarif.  All  the 
icst  are  merely  conjectural,  and  thcnigh  often  inginiious,  are  of- 
ten worse  than  idle,  leadiog  tbe  mind  away  from  the  truth,  par>> 
veitiog  it  by  fidse  {winciples  of  inteipreta^D  and  making  it  the 
mere  sport  of  erery  wild  fancy.  Any  one  who  wishes  to  «ee 
to  what  a  pitch  of  extravagance  this  thing  can  be  carried,  will 
do  well  to  consult  "  Swedenborg's  true  Christian  Rebgion," 
particularly  pp.  168,  173,  203,  of  the  Boston  edition.  Many 
of  the  interpretationg  there  remind  us  of  the  oM  comuentalar 
who  thou^  that  the  bly-work  around  the  bellies  of  tbe  [HUars 
in  the  temple  (1  Kings  7;  33.)  signified  that  if  ministers  would 
do  their  duty  and  be  pillars  in  tbe  church,  tbe  Lord  would  take 
eare  of  their  bellies. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  illustrate  some  of  tbe  mwe  in- 
fkortant  principles  which  should  guide  us  in  the  popular  expo- 
sition of  Scripture,  and  will  conclude  by  renoai^g  that  if  the 
MDsstflfs  of  Christ  will  diligently,  perseveringly  and  buieatly 
pwrsMe  this  work,  the  tkne  cannot  be  very  distant  iriiet)  die 
disseosions  of  the  Church  shall  cease,  "  the  watchmen  see  ere 
tA  eye,"  and  eH  who  i«ally  love  the  khigdom  oi  Christ  will  be 
diligendy  laboriag  to  extend  its  boundaries  to  the  uttenmiBt 
pwts  of  tbe  BBiah.  "  The  Lord  bastm  it  in  hb  titae."— 
Amen. 
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ARTICLE   IV.. 

Om  ths  Adaptatioh  or  Chbiitianitt  to  the  Moejll 
NiTUBK  or  Man. 

Mf  m.  HtpUH.  PnC  at  Honl  rul,  ud  RlMt.  hi  Wluiui  Colltte. 

CsBiaTiunTT  is  a  sobeiae  which  implies  that  supenMUirsI 
ttd  is  aeccatry  for  the  renoTBtioa  and  epirittial  perfection  of 
ann.  Those  irtio  recdve  the  doctrine  of  human  depnvi^, 
racc^ntxe  the  necessity  of  such  aid,  and  regard  the  /act  that  it 
is  pfonded  as  erideocp  of  a  just  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  maa, 
tM  of  the  dirine  wisdom  by  which  Christiaoiij  is  adapted  to 
■eoomplish  the  gltmous  purposse  which  it  proposes ;  Wlule  those 
iriw  do  not  receive  this  fundamental  doctrine  on  which  the  ne- 
oesai^  of  the  gospel  is  hased,  see  in  its  offer  (Hily  a  ground  for 
rsjectiog  the  aystem.  But,  Buppoang  such  aid  to  be  ^ven,  it 
is  evident  that  the  mode  of  its  operation  and  the  manner  in 
which  its  workings  harmonize  with  those  of  the  spirit  of  man 
without  contravening  the  laws  of  free  agency,  must  be  i^iscure, 
and,  periiaps,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  faculties.  "  The 
wind  hloweth  where  it  listeth."  While,  therefore,  we  befieve 
that  supernatural  aid  is  offered,  and  that  this  fact  is  an  evidence 
of  die  divinity  of  the  gospel,  we  cannot  adduce  in  favor  of  the 
goepal  any  argument  that  mil  he  generally  impressive,  from  the 
«isd{Hn  with  which  this  aid  is  adapted,  in  the  manner  of  its  op- 
eratira,  to  the  faculties  of  man,  and  the  mode  of  bis  agency. 
On  this  subject  we  fear  that  writers  of  the  present  day,  in  the 
ardor  of  controversy,  and  in  the  pride  of  metaphyseal  acuoten, 
too  often  subject  themselves  to  the  rebuke,  "  Who  is  this  that 
dartmeth  counsel  by  words  without  knowledge." 

But  between  the  mind  of  man  and  the  gospel  ^elf,  ils  doc- 
triDM  and  its  precepts,  we  can  trace  the  relations,  and  discover 
the  barmony.  Here  we  stand  on  6nn  ground.  We  are  famil- 
nv  with  the  argumem  by  whidi  the  course  of  nature  is  shown  to 
be  of  God,  and  standingon  ibis  ground,  our  ai^ument  for  the  di- 
vine ori^  of  Cbristiani^  is  analogous  to  that,  and  it  stops  in 
the  latter  case  precisely  where  we  are  compelled  to  stop  in  the 
foranr.  In  the  organization  of  nature  we  see  a  vronderful  ad- 
joatateDt  of  parts,  but  we  feel  the  necesntjr  of  some  power  which 
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is  above  aaiure  to  operate  in  conibmiity  with  iu  laws,  or  pei^ 
haps  we  should  rather  say,  to  constitute  hy  iu  opentioDs  iboae 
laws  in  cooformiiy  wiih  which  the  whole  is  mored.  Of  the 
mode  in  which  this  power  operates  we  are  profoundly  ignorant, 
and  it  is  ooiy  in  the  adjusiment  of  parts  the  relations  of  wbicb 
we  do  understaDd,  that  we  discover  a  skill  which  stamps  upon 
the  works  which  he  has  made,  the  signature  of  God. 

Man  has  a  determinate  iatellectual  and  moral  ooDStitutioe, 
and  the  relations  of  the  gospel  to  tbeae  may  be  philosoplneally 
examined.  On  this  ground  we  diacusa  the  difierant  tbeoriea  of 
education  ;  and  could  a  mode  be  discovered  wiuch  would,  H 
followed,  infallibly  produce  the  highest  inteUectual  culture,  ws 
should  need  no  beuet  evidence  ofthe  profeand  wisdom  of  biai 
wlw  prmected  it,  and  the  theory  of  education  would  be  com- 
plete. From  our  knowledge  of  the  inteUectual  coiutitotion  we 
■hould  be  able  to  judge  of  the  general  tendencies  and  efieds  of 
aucfa  a  ^stem.  So  in  our  moral  constitution,  if  a  system  is  pro- 
posed the  object  of  which  is  to  bring  that  (o  the  highest  state  of 
culture  and  perfection,  we  can  judge  beforehand  of  its  adapta- 
tion to  that  purpose.  We  can  see  the  adjustment  and  cwres- 
pondency  of  parts,  and  tell  bow  it  would  wcM-k  if  faithfully  fot- 
lowed  out.  We  believe  the  gospel  to  be  such  a  system,  and 
io  examining  it  with  reference  to  the  moral  condition  of  man, 
to  which  it  must  have  a  natural  adaptation  if  it  be  from  God,  we 
think  we  can  discover  unequivocal  traces  of  hit  haod  who  has 
made  all  things  in  nature  by  we^t  and  measure.  It  is  frcm  a 
feeling  of  this  adaptation,  from  a  sense  that  it  just  meets  the 
wants  of  man,  rather  than  from  an  examination  oi  external  evi- 
dences, that  the  gospel  is  received  by  the  most  of  those  who 
embrace  it,  and  b^  which,  though  they  do  not  ^leculate  on  the 
subject,  they  obtam  a  conviction  of  its  genuineness  irtuch  ixHh- 
ingcan  shake. — ^They  have  the  witness  in  themselves. 

This  subject  has  been  dwelt  upoa  by  some  master  minds,  and 
we  would  particularly  acknonledge  our  obligations  to  Erdtioe 
for  some  valuable  suggestions  respecting  it ;  but  still  .we  think 
it  has  not  received  the  attention  which  it  deserves.  It  may  not 
be  ihe  best  adapted  to  impress  the  vicious  or  the  confinned  io- 
6del ;  but  for  the  conviction  of  him  whose  moral  susceptibilities 
are  still  unimpaired  by  vice  or  the  wilful  perversion  of  endonce, 
for  the  confirmation  of  the  wavering,  for  the  revelation,  to  the 
less  thoughtful  Chrisiian  of  the  hidden  springs  of  his  own  peso* 
and  exceeding  joyfulness,  it  would  seem  to  be  admirably  fitted. 
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In  the  hope  dut  these  efiects  may  be  produced  upon  some  at 
(east  of  our  readers,  we  ^all  pursue  the  subject. 

It  is  through  its  influence  on  die  character  that  the  gospel 
a&cts  the  destiny  of  roan,  and  the  Bxst  point  which  we  shall  no- 
tice is  its  consistency  with  itself,  and  its  consequent  tendency  to 
Ciroduce  an  uniform  and  vigorous  imprep^on  on  the  character, 
t  has  been  justly  made  the  test  of  the  reasonableness  of  a  reli- 
gion that  the  facts,  or,  whicli  »  the  same  thing,  the  doctrines 
which  it  reveals  should  bare  a  teodency  to  produce  the  same 
character  which  its  precepts  require.  If  a  doctrine  has  not  this 
tendency  it  is  of  no  use ;  if  it  has  a  contrary  tendency  it  is  worse 
than  useless.  In  this  respect  the  gospel  will  hear  a  scnitiDy 
which  withers  the  pretensions  of  every  other  system.  Its  pre- 
cepts are  not  mere  detached  maxims  without  authority  ;  they 
are  tlie  arm  of  embodied  truth  laying  hold  upon  duty ;  the  ex- 
plicit requirement  of  those  duties  which  naturally  and  necessari- 
ly result  from  the  facts  which  it  reveals.  Wherever  we  stand, 
in  whatever  light  we  view  it,  it  always  turns  the  same  solemn 
and  searching  eye  upon  us.  But  when  the  fact  was  taught  in 
an  ancient  system,  that  Venus,  to  whom  temples  were  erected, 
and  who  was  worshipped,  was  licentious,  it  did  not  accord  with 
what  was  required  to  be  done  in  the  preservation  of  purity  ;  and 
ao  precept  could  countervail  the  influence  of  that  fact.  When 
it  was  taught  that  Jupher,  the  supreme  god,  abused  his  father, 
and  expelled  his  son  from  heaven  with  passion  and  violence,  it 
did  not  accord  with  what  was  required  to  be  done  in  taking  care 
of  aged  parents,  and  in  exercising  tenderness  towards  children. 
When  Mohammed  taught  that  paradise  would  consist  in  an  un- 
limited indulgence  in  sensual  pleasure,  it  had  a  direct  tendency 
to  counteract  the  principle  of  temperance  which  he  endeavor- 
ed to  inculcate.  When  the  papist  is  taught  that  indulgence  to 
»n  can  be  purciiased  by  penance  or  money,  iha  doctrine  is  at 
war  with  the  precept  that  he  should  he  holy.  From  inconsisten- 
des  like  these,  uo  false  system  is  free.  But  when  the  gospel 
requires  us  to  be  kind  and  foi^iving  towards  others,  it  at  the 
same  time  teaches  the  lact  that  God  is  kind  to  the  evil  and  to 
the  unthankful,  and  that  he  foigives  us  ;  when  it  requires  us  to 
be  merciful,  it  teUs  us  that  our  Father  who  is  in  heaven  is  mer- 
ciful ;  when  it  requires  us  to  be  pure  in  heart,  it  teaches  that 
God  is  holy,  and  that  there  is  a  heaven  into  which  there  shall 
nothing  enter  which  defileth  or  worketh  ahomination  ;  when  it 
requires  us  to  be  beneficent,  it  informs  us  that  Jesus  Christ 
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"went  about  dcnog  good  ;"  when  htaOs  us  to  "  tntik  in  tore," 
it  annouDces  the  great  fact  that "  God  is  love."  Wa  need  not 
enlirge.  It  ii  stnScieDt  to  say  that  do  iBcoaaiateiH^  aimilar  to 
those  roentioDed  abore  can  be  found  in  the  gospel.  We  chal- 
leOKe  infidels  to  produce  one.  It  is  b  this  req>ect  conaiEtent 
wiu  itself. 

But  the  gospel  is  adapted  lo  produce  a  uniform  imprasuoD 
aot  only  from  toe  connstency  of  its  doctrines  wtdi  its  precepts, 
but  riso  from  the  consistency  of  its  minor  precepts  with  its  fun- 
dammtal  principle.  This  point,  tbou^  oot  often  notioed,  is 
worthy  of  sttention.  "  Thou  sbalt  love  the  Lord  tfay  God  i^tfa 
dl  thy  heart,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  is  the  substanoe  of 
the  Jaw,  and  the  ultimate  and  immediate  requisition  of  the  |0»- 
pel.  It  is  the  object  of  the  gospel  to  bring  meo  to  this — if  it 
were  not,  the  law  and  gospel  would  be  at  variance.  ■  But 
this  rule,  this  law,  is  the  great  edict  for  moral  b^ngs,  and  wu 
ori^nally  intended  for  uiose  who  were  perfect,  u  the  mtei^ 
course  of  such  beings,  love,  which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  is 
«omparativety  easy.  There  is  in  heaven  no  precept  thatvrtien 
they  are  smitten  on  one  cheek,  they  shall  "  turn  the  other  also." 
But  there  are  in  the  gospel  a  multitude  of  precepts  inteMled  to 
r^itate,  in  the  spirit  of  this  rule,  the  intercourse  of  bangs  in- 
clined to  inflict  upon  each  other  injury  and  depredation.  TIm 
question  then  is,  whether,  in  order  to  meet  the  apparmt  exigen- 
cies of  tbe  case,  in  order  to  conciliate  to  itself  human  prejudice 
or  pasuon,  it  ever  does,  in  any  of  these  subordioate  precepts, 
depart  firom  its  high  requisitions,  or  abate  any  thing  from  the 
integrity  of  its  original  and  fundamental  principle.  We  know 
tbe  opposition  it  encountered,  and  that  the  true  pxnind  of  that 
opposition  was  tbe  uncompromising  pnniy  whi^  it  reqmred. 
There  was  than  the  strongest  temptation,  if  not  to  Christ  him- 
self, yet  to  those  who  succeeded  hiin,to  dilute  this  original  prin- 
dple,  and  sofien  down  their  requirements,  lest  they  should  incur 
the  charge  of  inculcating  an  impracticable  morality.  Have  tbey 
done  this?  In  no  case  have  they  done  it.  Th«e  are  no  Je- 
suitical exceptions  or  reservations.  Not  only  was  Christ  caor- 
sistent  with  himself  in  his  minor  precepts,  but  the  apostles,  who 
acted  by  his  aiitfaori^,  were  in  every  instance  true  to  their  trust, 
and  no  stronger  proof  could  be  given,  not  only  of  integritv,  but 
of  wisdom.  Nothing  but  the  most  perfect  int«rity  could  have 
adhered  to  the  law  in  all  its  breadth,  and  nothing  but  a  tKvme 
wisdom  oouid  have  aoctxnmodtted  it  to  the  -rery  peculiar  eiF- 
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otumtances  of  man  in  Una  worid.  Love  is  the  baoB  f^  the  law, 
and  we  have  only  to  cite  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  to  show 
how  tbe  some  spirit  tuds  through  them  all  witlwut  makkig  tnf 
exceptioD  for  uBJust  matment.  With  a  voice  imperatiTe  and 
UDfaheriog,  and  with  the  same  apparent  unconsciousness  of  ut- 
tering any  thing  extraordinary  with  which  its  mightiest  miracles 
are  narrated  ti  sbts,  "  Love  your  enemies ;  bless  them  that 
curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you—bless  tbem  wbteh 
persecute  you,  bless  and  curse  not."  "  Recompense  to  no 
man  e¥il  for  evil."  "  If  thme  enemy  hunger,  feed  him."  "  Be 
not  overcome  of  evil,  hut  overcome  evil  with  good."  "  All  hit* 
temess,  wnth,  anger,  clamor,  evil  speaktag,  with  all  malice  ar« 
to  be  put  away,  and  whatsoever  things  are  true,  honest,  lovely 
and  of  good  report,  are  to  be  pursued."  In  these  two  respects 
then,  the  gospel  combines  the  consistency  of  uuth,  with  that 
unifbrmi^  of  unpresrion  which  is  necessary  to  its  efficient  acboa 
i^wn  character. 

But  we  observe  again,  that  the  gospel  is  adapted  to  the  mor- 
al nature  of  man,  because,  while  it  encourages  no  austeri^,  it 
represses  all  licentiousness.  To  fix  precisely  the  Umits  to  which, 
fcr  tbe  best  interests  of  the  individual  and  of  the  community, 
the  appetites  should  be  restrained,  requires  a  knowledge  of  the 
human  frame,  and  of  the  relations  of  society,  wliich  no  pbiloso- 
{dter,  unenlightened  by  the  Bible,  has  ever  shown.  We  need 
not  say  how  essential  it  is  to  the  moral  and  relinous  character 
of  any  community  that  these  limits  should  be  ri^itly  fixed.  If 
there  is  too  much  restraint,  society  becomes  aecreuy  and  oftm 
hopelessly  corrupt ;  to  other  sns  the  guilt  of  hypocri!7  is  add* 
ed,  and  saoctuniwious  licentiDusDess,  the  most  odious  of  all  ita 
fermS]  becomes  common.  If  there  is  too  little  restraint,  vic« 
walks  abroad  with  an  unblushing  front,  and  glories  in  its  shame. 
The  state  of  the  ancient  heathen  world  is  described  by  the 
Apostle  in  the  1st  of  Romans,  and  according  to  the  testimony 
w  al)  impartial  travellers,  that  chapter  is  true  to  the  letter,  of 
the  heathen  of  tbe  i»«sent  day.  Nor  were  the  ancient  phikwo- 
pbers  much  in  advatice  of  the  common  people .  Socrates  speaks 
of  unnatutal  crimes  without  censure,  and  a  discourse  of  his  with 
Aroasia,  a  celebrated  courtezan  of  Athens,  is  still  extant  in 
which  he  instruots  her  bow  to  gain  admirers.  When  we  bear 
such  facts  we  more  correctly  appreciate  what  tbe  goepel  has 
iatM  for  domestic  puri^  ana  peace.  The  tendency  of  humaa 
■Uun  to  aensuality  in  some  locBi  is  so  stra^  that  no  {aba  r»- 
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linoD  has  ever  dared  to  lay  iu  hud  tipcn  it  in  all  its  fonna. 
Itohammed,  It  is  well  known,  did  not  interfere  eBeentially  with 
the  customs  of  bis  country  in  this  respect ;  and  in  fact  his  bi^ 
est  rewards,  all  his  mMiTes  to  religious  activity  were  based  on 
an  appeal  to  the  sensitive,  and  not  the  ratioaal  and  spiiitual 
>Brt  of  man.  In  instances  not  a  few,  the  grossest  aensualitf 
las  even  been  made  a  part  of  relifpon,  and  in  almost  all  caass 
the  voluptuary,  especially  if  rich,  baa  been  sufiered  to  reman 
undisturfoed,  or  has  been  led  to  commuie  by  o&rtngs  for  indul- 
geocfl  in  vice.  There  have,  however,  always  been  schiw  who 
utve  recognized  the  higher  nature  of  man,  and  have  feh  tbu 
there  is  something  noble  iu  the  subjugation  of  the  animal  put 
of  the  &ame.  In  their  attempts  to  do  this,  they  have  been  sin- 
cere ;  and  among  the  catholics  espedally,  under  the  infhtencs 
of  the  high  motives  of  Christianity,  some  have  succeeded.  Bat 
tbey  have  been  excessve ;  instead  of  regubtiag  the  appetites, 
ibey  have  attempted  to  exterminate  them,  and  the  mass  of  their 
fbtnwers  have  been  ambitious,  corrupt  and  hypocritical.  But 
not  only  have  men  framed  systems  of  religion  which  allowed  of 
sensuality,  not  only  have  tb^  attempted  to  subdue  the  animal 
uatiire  alu^ether,  they  have  also  engrailed  sensuali^  upon 
•dfiorture.  Tbere  is  in  man  a  sense  of  guilt,  and  connectad 
with  this,  the  ides  has  been  almost  universal,  that  suSering,  or 
personal  sacrifice,  had,  in  some  way,  an  efficacy  to  make  atone- 
ment fur  it.  Hence  the  costly  curings  of  heathen  naOoas  to 
their  gods ;  hence  tbeir  bloody  rites,  the  ofiering  up  of  human 
victims,  and  even  of  their  own  children.  But  when  even  the 
principle  was  established  t^at  personal  sudering  could  do  away 
nn,  then  a  door  was  opened  for  license  to  sin ;  and  hence  the 
monstrous  and  apparently  inconsistent  spectacle  so  often  wit- 
nessed, of  sensuabty  walking  band  in  hand  mth  sdliorturfl. — 
This  Efyslem  was  carried  to  its  greatest  extent  by  the  Roman 
cburch,  and  gave  rise  tb  afiected  sanctity,  to  priestly  doroina- 
lioD,  and  to  secret  c<»Tupti<Mi,  unparalle^d  in  the  tuslory  of 
the  world. 

In  opposition  to  these  ctnmiptions  and  distortions,  bow  aim- 
pie,  how  cleariy  in  accordance  with  the  ori^al  institutioDs,  and 
the  evident  intentions  of  God,  are  the  principles  of  the  gospel! 
Christ  assumed  no  sanctity  in  indifierrat  things,  such  as  that  by 
which  the  Pharisees  sought  to  disdnguish  themselves.  Bm 
swept  away  without  hesitation  or  compromise,  the  RabluBicd 
superstitions  and  slavish  exactions  which  had  been  engrafted  oo 
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the  Jewish  Law.  He  came,  "  eating  and  driaking ;''  he  declar- 
ed that  that  which  entereth  into  a  man  doth  not  defile  him  ;  he 
sanctioDed  marriage,  and  gave  it  an  honor  and  a  sacredness 
little  known  before  by  declaring  it  an  institution  of  divine  ori- 
gin, which  was  appointed  in  the  beginning.  Wlule  he  did  this, 
be  did  not  yield  at  all  to  the  prejudices  and  views  of  the  age, 
but  forbid  all  impurity,  even  in  thought.  He  laid  the  axe  at 
the  root  of  the  evil  by  placing  his  commands  upon  the  heart. 
The  same  doctrines  are  inculcated  by  the  Apostles.  Paul  as* 
serts  in  relation  to  meats,  that  every  creature  of  God  is  good, 
and  to  be  received  with  thanksgiving,  and  says  of  marriage 
that  it  is  honorable  in  all ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  ranks 
drunkenness,  and  gluttony,  and  impurity  among  those  sins  which 
will  exclude  a  man  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  He  was  a 
preacher  of  temperance  as  well  as  of  righteousness  and  a  judg- 
ment to  come,  and  insisted  upon  that  temperance  'in  all  things.' 
The  precepts  of  Christianity  on  this  point  are  indeed  adapted  to 
the  domestic,  the  civil,  and  the  economical  condition  of  man ; 
but  it  is  because  of  their  hearing,  indirect  if  you  please,  but  still 
powerful,  upon  his  moral  character  and  condition,  that  they  are 
sow  examined. 

The  precepts  just  considered  bear  indirectly  upon  the  state 
and  expansion  of  the  natural  affections  of  kindred  and  friend- 
^p,  and  we  remark  that  the  gospel  is  adapted  to  our  moral 
nature,  because,  while  it  encourages  these,  and  does  not  con- 
demn grief  as  a  weakness,  it  yet  afibrds  the  most  effectual  con- 
solauon  when  those  affections  are  sundered  by  death.  In  this 
r^pect  it  stands  contrasted  not  only  with  the  leltish  Epicure- 
anism by  which  the  heathen  so  hrutified  themselves  that  they  be- 
came, as  the  Apostle  says, '  without  natural  affection ;'  but  espe- 
cially with  the  proud  spirit  of  Stoicism.  We  see  io  the  Stoics 
the  operation  of  the  same  principle  which  was  mentioned  above, 
an  attempt  to  destroy  that  which  they  knew  not  how  to  regulate. 
To  do  this  they  were  obliged  to  deny  their  own  nature,  and  to 
affect  insensibility  when  it  was  impossible  that  man  should 
not  feel.  It  was  indeed  a  hard  task  which  this  system  impos- 
ed upon  its  votaries,  to  feel  the  cold  hand  of  death  grasping 
those  warm  affections  which  are  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  heart, 
and  withering  them  up  and  tearing  them  away,  and  yet  shed  no 
tear.  They  were  driven  to  this,  because  they  could  find  no 
consolation  in  death.  They  knew  not  the  rod  or  him  who  e[>- 
pointed  it;  but  assumed  an  attitude  of  sullen  defiance,  and 
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MmM  tbemaelra  ta  wdl  u  tbey  wen  able,  agunat  the  bolts 
of  what  they  deemed  a  stem  uweaaty.  Tbu  ayitein,  kidead, 
was  not  bvorable  to  the  ^wth  of  the  natural  afieclioni  at  all ; 
and  many  wbo  adhered  to  it  refused  to  enter  into  any  intimBte 
alliances,  or  sufier  thena  to  expand.  Biit  to  destroy  tbaae  iS- 
fectioDs  in  wbidi  we  find  the  beauty  and  the  fragrance  of  exist- 
ence, would  be  a  sad  dismemberment  of  our  being.  Tbe  poapel 
does  not  so ;  oor  yet  does  it  nourish  ofiections  which  must  Uoad 
without  furnishing  a  balm  to  heal  the  wound.  It  is  indulgant 
Co  our  weakness,  and  never  sneers  at  tbe  natural  expressioo  of 
sorrow.  "Jesus  wept."  Surely,  if  we  ezoept  our  own  deathbed* 
ibere  is  do  place  where  we  so  much  need  support  as  at  the  death- 
bed of  a  friend,  and  the  reli^n,  or  tbe  system,  the  stoicism,  or 
the  skepticism  which  fails  us  there,  is  good  for  nothing.  This 
is  9  weak  point  in  our  nature,  and  it  is  just  here  that  the  goA- 
pel  comes  in  with  its  strong  supports.  This  it  does,  1st  by  tbe 
sympathy  which  it  provides,  for  it  not  only  supposes  those  wbo 
are  afflicted  to  weep,  but  it  cooHnands  others  to  weep  with 
tbem.  2nd,  By  teaching  us  that  our  afflictious  are  brough 
u|K)a  us  by  a  wise  and  kind  Pureot,  and  not  by  a  blind  fiite. 
3d,  By  the  blessed  liopes  which  it  enables  us  lo  clierisb.  "  We 
sorrow  not  as  those  who  iiave  no<  hope,  lor  if  we  believe  that 
Jesus  died  and  rose  a^ain,  evea  so  tbem  also  which  sleep  in 
Jesus  n  ill  God  bring  witli  him."  And  4lli,  by  encoura^ng  and 
enablini  us  io  6x  our  affec^ons  upon  a  higher  and  better  ob- 
ject. So  long  as  we  have  something  tolove,sometbingiD  which 
we  can  trust,  we  are  not  entirely  desolate.  The  gospel  fur- 
nishes  us  with  an  object  which  cannot  fail  us.  It  su&rs  the  af- 
fections to  shoot  out  their  tendrils  here  upon  the  earth,  as  vig- 
orously as  they  may,  but  it  trains  them  up,  and  trains  tbem  up, 
uU  it  fixes  them  around  the  base  of  tbe  eternal  throne.  Thra, 
if  these  lower  tendrils  are  severed,  they  do  not  fall  to  the  duit 
to  he  trampled  on,  and  wither,  and  decay,  till  our  hearts  di« 
within  us ;  they  fix  tberaselres  the  more  &'aily  lo  their  all.«uf- 
ieient  and  never  failing  support.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  these 
circumstances  must  make  the  valley  of  affliction  far  less  daek 
than  it  once  was.  To  the  true  Christian,  there  is  light  all  tbe  way 
through  it,  there  is  light  at  tlie  end  of  it.  Thus  tbe  go^l  aims 
at  DO  beigbis  of  Stoicism.  It  neither  uproots  nor  dwarfs  the 
aSections  on  the  one  hand,  nor  does  it  on  the  other  leave  them 
to.  the  wild  and  umless  paroxysms  of  a  hopedess  sorrow ;  but  it 
Mcourages  tbem,  and.  in  afflictioo,  gives  tbem  the  support  nbicb 
they  need. 
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k  bts  juat  been  sud  that  ifae  goqwl  fannBbea  ft  permaMnt 
obje<X  ibr  the  afieations ;  we  dow  remark  that  it  is  adapted  to 
our  moral  nature,  because  it  fiirpisbes  them  with  one  that  is 
nerflBcL  If  tbe  go^l  is  what  it  purports  (o  be,  a  syst^n 
oj  whicfa  mm  can  i>e  brought  to  entire  boliness,  and  perfect 
fatppiness,  it  is  obvioos,  with  reference  to  the  attaiumeDt  ai 
both  those  ends,  that  it  must  offer  a  perfect  object  te  the  af- 
fectxws.  If  God  were  not  perfect  as  a  holy  being,  lie  certain- 
if  ooutd  exert  no  moral  influence  upon  his  creatures  to  reader 
them  more  k4y  than  himself,  and  he  would  not,  if  that  were 
possible,  exert  n  physical  influence  for  that  purpose.  There 
woald  be  in  God  nothing  nnsforming  to  \\i3  creatures  beyond 
(he  point  at  idiich  he  fainudf  was ;  and  tbe  process  mentioned 
t^  the  Apostle  must  (O'minate  before  it  reached  its  consumma- 
dm.  The  process  is  thn,  and  the  statement  oi  it  involves  an 
important  principle  of  the  gospel.  "  For  we  all,  beboldmg  as 
in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are  changed  into  the  seme 
image  from  glory  to  glory,  even  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord."  As  water  cannot  rise  higher  than  its  source,  so  it  would 
teem  self-evident  tbat  no  created  or  derived  being,  can,  in  any 
thing,  transcend  its  Creator  or  source.  If  therefore  tlra  gospel 
is  to  bring  our  moral  powers  to  perfection,  it  would  seem  ne- 
cessary that  the  afiections  :!hould  rest  upon  a  perfect  object,  other- 
wise tbey  could  never  be  transformed.  This  object  is  present- 
ed only  in  the  God  of  the  New  Tesument,  and  tlje  God  of  love. 

But  if  s  perfect  object  for  the  afiections  is  requisite  to  boli- 
Dess,  90  is  il  to  happmess.  Our  own  experience  will  teach  us 
diis.  When  a  relative  or  friend,  upon  whom  we  have  fixed 
our  affections,  has  many  excelleocies,  we  love  him  more,  and 
are  made  more  bappy  by  biro,  than  if  his  excellencies 
were  fewer;  and  if  at  anytime  we  discover  an  imperfec- 
tion or  a  fouh  which  we  had  not  suspected,  our  happmess  is 
sensibly  diminished.  So  far  as  our  aneclions  have  any  thing 
moral  in  them,  our  complacency  and  delight  in  their  object  must 
be  just  in  proportion  to  his  excellence.  So  far  therefore  as  the 
afiections  are  coocemed,  the  happiness  derived  from  them  can- 
not be  cmnplete,  except  as  tbey  rest  upon  a  perfect  being ;  but 
when  their  object  is  not  only  p€rf^t  but  infioite  and  unchange- 
able, then  is  there  pronsion,  both  for  perfect  happiuess,  and  for 
its  perpetni^  and  eugmentaHon  forever. 

Not  only  does  the  gospel  frimish  the  auctions  with  a  perfect 
olgect,  but  we  remark  again,  that  it  is  e^jecially  adapted  to  our 
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vaoni  Diture,  because  it  sett  iMfore  us  a  perfect  mode) — be- 
cause it  embodies  tlie  abstract  slaodard  of  excellence  in  actual 
life,  or  what  assistaoce  such  a  model  must  be  to  us,  may  be 
seen  from  what  occurs  in  other  cases,  in  >arithmeticr  or  al- 
gebra, wheu  a  rule  is  given,  it  really  cootains  the  method  of 
solving  every  problem  that  falls  under  it ;  but  there  are  few 
nbo  do  not,  eveo  in  those  exact  sciences,  derive  essential  aid 
in  understanding  wbat  the  rule  means,  and  how  it  is  to  he  ap- 
plied, if  tbey  hare  models  set  before  them  in  some  examples 
actually  wrought  out.  Tbe  same  is  true  in  every  thing  else, 
it  is  true  in  morals,  it  is  true  in  religioD — it  is  according  to  oar 
nature  that  it  should  be  so.  Tbe  system  therefore,  which  pro- 
vides such  a  model,  not  only  does  a  thing  most  difficult  in  itself, 
and  one  to  which  no  other  makes  any  pretension,  but  evidentlj 
conforms  itself  to  tbe  wants  of  our  frame.  This  model  is  to  be 
found  in  the  character  of  Christ,  which  even  the  in6del  must 
acknowledge  to  have  been  a  remarkable  pbenomenoo.  We 
may  say  of  him  as  wassaid  by  Pilate  for  a  far  different  puipose, 
"  Behold  the  man." 

The  balance  of  liis  character  was  wonderful.  We  see  turn 
cuhivatiDg  the  most  devotional  babiia,  retiring  whole  nights  into 
tbe  mountain  to  piay,  and  yet  so  far  from  any  thing  austere  or 
morose,  that  we  see  him  taking  up  little  children  in  his  arms 
and  blessing  them  ;  and  having  so  just  a  taste  for  the  beauties 
of  nature  aa  to  prefer  the  lily  of  the  field  before  the  most  costly 
trappings  of  art.  We  see  him  humble  ia  his  condition,  but  with- 
out the  least  meanness  or  servility  ;  asserting  in  the  strongest 
terms,  his  own  dignity,  but  without  arrogance ;  sealous  in  the 
cause  ofGod,yei  not  resenting  personal  injuries;  a  decided  re- 
prover of  wickedness,  without  asperity ;  insisting  on  the  silent 
worship  which  is  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  yet  giving  their  proper 
place  to  external  observances,  even  to  the  tithing  of  mint ;  ut- 
tering tbe  sternest  principles  of  morality,  and  laying  their  ai^ 
tijority  on  the  heart,  yet  encouraging  penitence  in  the  paraUe 
of  tbe  prodigal  son.  We  see  him  blessing  the  meek,  comfort- 
ing the  poor,  noticing  the  widow's  mite,  rebuking  zeal  in  his 
own  cause  when  it  did  not  arise  from  a  pure  motive,  setting  a 
little  child  in  the  midst  of  his  followers  and  reproving  their  am- 
bition ;  liberal  and  humane  in  his  views  in  the  midst  of  a  nation 
of  bigots,  delivering  the  parable  of  tbe  good  Samaritan.  All 
this  was  certably  remarkable,  but  to  test  his  character  by  his 
own  summary  of  the  law  of  God,  we  would  ask  if  be  did  not 
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lore  God  whh  all  his  beart  who  could  say  b  his  greatest  agoay, 
thy  will  be  done ;  if  he  did  not  love  others  as  himaelf  who  could 
imiy  for  his  murderers  od  the  cross.  "  Behold  the  man." 
The  rules  of  conduct  which  be  laid  down  are  more  difficult  to 
be  followed  than  aoy  others  ever  promulged,  aud  yet  he  b  pro- 
bably the  only  person  who  ever  perfectly  lived  up  to  his  own  ' 
rules.  The  more  we  contemplate  this  character,  the  more  it 
will  grow  upon  us,  till  we  see  it,  like  the  sun,  standing  alone. 
Tite  exhibition  of  this  model  was  a  part  of  the  system,  and  from 
what  has  been  said,  we  can  judge  both  of  tlie  difficulty  of  the 
undertaking,  and  of  its  necessity  br  the  accomplishment  of  the 
end  in  view.  General  principles  are  vague  and  inefficient,  but 
exnmple  strikes.  Without  it,  mere  precepts  would  never  have 
fixed  the  attention  of  mankind,  or  been  for  them  a  sufficient 
guide. 

Our  next  remark  relates  to  the  conscience ;  and  it  is  that  the 
gospel  is  adapted  to  our  moral  nature,  because  its  facta  natural- 
ly tend  to  quicken  ihe  conscience  to  activity  in  the  fuller  per- 
cepUon  of  guilt,  at  the  same  time  that  it  relieves  it  from  appre- 
brasion.  The  conscience  being  peculiarly  that  in  man  wbkib 
is  moral,  a  system  which  would  induce  moral  perfection,  must, 
of  course,  provide  for  its  highest  possible  activity  at  the  same 
time  that  it  provides  for  its  peace  ;  and  the  system  which  pro- 
vides for  the  peace  of  conscience  by  blinding  or  atupifying  it, 
must  he  false.  It  is  the  object  of  every  system  to  give  in  smne 
way  peace  to  the  conscience,  but  the  gospel  is  contradistinguish- 
ed from  every  other,  by  its  philosophic  perception  that  the  full 
ac^vity  of  conscience  is  necessary  to  moral  perfection,  and  by 
giving  it  new  life  at  the  same  time  that  it  gives  it  peace.  All 
other  systems  either  stupify  it  by  falsehood,  or  blind  it  by  sub- 
stituting In  the  place  of  moral  duties  bodily  penance  or  mere 
external  observances.  But  how  Js  it  that  the  conscience  is 
quickened  by  tlie  facta  of  the  gospel?  It  is  by  the  standard  and 
estimate  of  guilt  which  those  facts  establish.  In  human  laws  it 
is  intended  that  the  magnitude  of  the  crime  shall  be  measured 
by  the  amount  of  penal  infliction,  and  It  is  by  looking  at  the 
penalty  that  we  ascettaln  the  judgment  of  the  lawgiver  in  re- 
gard to  it.  But  the  sUndard  which  the  gospel  has  esublished 
by  which  to  estimate  guilt  is  to  be  found  in  the  death  of  Christ. 
His  death  as  an  atonement  for  sin  Is  the  great.cenlral  fact  of  the 
gospel ;  and  in  making  tucA  a  sacriSce  to  furnish  a  ground  of 
pardon  God  has  shown,  even  more  explicitly  than  by  the  suic- 
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don  ■ttadied  to  his  lew,  hit  estimate  of  goilt,  ud  bis  iidlexBile 
^eterdunation'  to  punish  all  who  do  not  stand  on  the  ground  tbtn 
furnished.  The  death  of  Christ,  therefore,  nben  viewed  as  the 
Bible  preseuts  it,  has,  more  than  aay  thing  flUfl,  a  direct  ten- 
dency to  produce  in  the  imiieiiitent  who  is  uot  *'  found  it)  htai," 
ibe  deepest  sense  of  guilt,  and  the  inosl  awful  apprehensiona. 
When  he  sees  that  God  did  not  spare  hia  own  Son,  when  h« 
sees  the  meek  and  irreproach^le  victim  expiring  un<l«r  tiw  bii- 
iDgs  of  his  Father's  face,  white  the  suo  is  veiled,  and  all  nanire 
shudders ;  dien  it  is,  if  any  thing  can  arouse  it,  dnt  bis  cd»- 
science  stands  aghast.  iSen  it  is  diat  he  sees  expressed,  plnB- 
ly  end  iirevocably,  the  judgment  of  the  Lawgiver,  what  he  thtnkt 
of  the  evil  of  tran^rcssion,  and  how  impossible  it  is  that  be 
should  ever  wink  at,  ov  sutler  to  pass  unnoticed  a  single  sin. 
Hainng  presented  such  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  moral  worth, 
such  a  standard  of  guilt,  the  gospel  has  done  all  that  could  be 
done  to  give  life  and  activity  to  the  conscience,  thus  Aiffilling 
the  condition  philosophically  required  of  it. 

But  t!ie  gospel  does  not  come  prematnrely  to  arouse  the  coo- 
science,  and  make  it  the  minister  of  vengeance.  In  oommOB 
with  other  systems  it  makes  provision  for  its  peace.  Tliis  it 
does  by  tbe  very  same  act  tliat  gave  it  the  greatest  alarm.  It 
is  by  showing  the  trembling  culpnt  through  that  Get  ao  ocean 
of  mercy  that  cen  close  iinscarred  over  all  his  guilt  end  sbll  knk 
as  bright  and  as  joyous  as  ever.  It  is  by  setting  before  him 
a  free  course  in  the  race  after  confinmity  to  God  whicli  he  can 
now  niD  till  lie  shall  leave  all  guilt,  all  moral  imperfection  be- 
hind him,  and  shall  sit  down  with  the  multibide  of  the  redeenf 
ed  under  the  canopy  of  the  excellent  glory  which  rests  over  dw 
end  of  his  coune.  It  is  here  that  the  wisdom  of  the  gospe)  is 
conspicuous.  At  Uiis  point  a  glory  surrotmds  it.  Here  we  ex' 
claim  with  the  apostle  m  regard  to  it — "  The  glorious  gospel  of 
tiSe  blessed  God."  Guilt  is  upon  the  soul.  Can  it  be  removed? 
Is  there  a  balm  that  can  staunch  the  wounds  of  a  bleeding  con- 
science, and  leave  them  seamless  ?  To  tbe  importance  of  in 
affirmatire  answer  to  this  question,  the  sighs  and  groans  of  uni- 
versal man  testify.  This  question  was  agitated  by  the  ancient 
philosophers,  and  Socrates,  the  wisest  of  them,  thought  itcotild 
not  be  done.  Guilt  is  proud.  Justifying  itself,  and,  knowing  its 
own  demerit,  it  is  also  dittruttuil.  Can  now  the  beneficent  Fa- 
ther give  hi?  lapsed  children  any  such  pledge  of  bis  placabili^f 
as  Aall  induce  them  to  come  vduntvilj  aiid  stand  in  hia  pn** 
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wee  with  {wrfect  aasorance  ?  The  inquiry  is  not  now,  what  il 
wu  Deoessary  for  God  lo  do  for  tlie  tuHior  of  hb  own  goveni- 
ment;  but  what  was  necessary  to  give  assurance  to  man.  Here 
was  t  call  iipoo  omnipotent  lore,  and  well  did  it  answer  the 
call.  "  God  30  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  bis  only  begottsa 
Son."  "  He  w1k>  was  in  the  form  of  God,  and  thought  it  not 
robbery  to  be  equal  with  God,  took  upon  him  the  forni  of  a  tei^ 
vutt,  ukI  being  found  in  fashion  )\s  a  man,  he  bumbled  himself 
and  becatoe  obedioit  unto  deatli,  even  the  death  of  the  cross." 
Thus,  wliile  the  greatness  of  the  sacrifice  shows  the  enwiuity  oC 
the  guilt  and  thus  arouses  tiie  conscience,  tlie  very  fact  that  it  is 
made,  furnishes  the  highest  pledge  that  God  could  give,  that  he 
is  ready  to  pardon.  It  shows  that  tliere  is  relenting  in  the 
heavens ;  that  the  heart  of  God  is  yearoing  over  bis  tost  children ; 
that  guilt  can  be  forgiven  and  put  Ibrever  away.  Him  whom 
this  pledge  cannot  satisfy,  nothing  can  satisfy,  nhen  man  sees 
this,  then  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  rises  upoo  him  with  healing 
in  his  beams;  the  dark  clouds  of  guilt  are  dispersed,  and  the  eye 
oi  hope,  glistening  with  the  tear  of  penitence,  is  turned  towards 
heaven.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  can  be  stand  assured  in  the 
]»e8ence  of  a  holy  God,  and  the  conscience  finds  peace. 

We  have  just  «)own  how  the  wants  of  the  couscience  in  ref- 
erence to  individual  guilt  are  met  by  the  gospel ;  we  now  remark 
that  it  is  adapted  to  our  moral  iiature,  because  it  satisfies  our 
natural  sense  of  justice  iu  reference  to  the  disorders  of  this  pre. 
■BDt  world.  This  is  a  comaxm  topic,  but  we  cannot,  in  justice 
to  our  subject,  wholly  omit  it  here.  These  disorders,  in  the 
beigbt  lo  which  they  have  risen,  have  always  presented  a  great 
EDonl  en^ma  to  those  who  have  reasoned  concerning  the  prov- 
idence and  Qtoral  government  of  God.  This  was  strongly  felt 
and  Btroi^ly  stated  as  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Job.  "  Some," 
says  he,  "  remove  the  landmarks,  they  violently  take  away 
flecks  and  feed  thereof.  They  drive  away  the  ass  of  the  fetlw 
erless  and  take  the  widow's  ox  for  a  pledge.  They  cause  the 
naked  to  lodge  without  clotbiug,  and  they  have  no  covering  in 
the  cold.  They  pluck  the  fatherless  from  the  breast,  ^d  take 
a  pledge  of  the  poor.  Men  groan  from  out  of  the  city,  and  the 
soul  of  the  wounded  crieth  out :  yet  God  layeth  not  folly  to 
them."  "  Wherefore  do  the  wicked  live,  become  old,  yea  are 
ai^ty  in  power  ?  Their  seed  is  estahU^ied  in  their  sight,  and 
^ir  effitpring  befbra  tbeir  eyes.  They  spend  their  days  in 
— shb  a»d  ig  *  ■oment  gp  down  lo  the  gra^e."    "Theearth" 
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stys  be,  "  is  given  into  the  band  of  the  wicked :  h«  cover^h  tbc 
faces  of  the  judges  tbereof ;  if  not,"  as  much  as  to  say,  this 
fact  must  be  allowed  whether  we  cao  reconcile  it  with  tbe  prov- 
idence of  God  or  not  —  "  if  not,  who,  and  where  is  he  i"  Thus 
was  this  wise  and  good  man  perplexed,  before  the  light  of  tbe 
gospel.  David  found  no  relief  under  tbe  same  difficiDly,  till  he 
went  to  the  sanctuary  of  God  and  there  saw  the  end  of  the 
wicked.  "Moreover  I  saw  under  the  sun,"  says  SokuDOD, 
*'  the  place  of  judgment,  that  wickedness  was  there,  and  the 
place  of  rigbteousness  that  iniquity  was  there.  I  said  in  mine 
lieart" — then  he  said,  when  he  saw  this,  as  furnishing  tbe  oolf 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  "  God  shall  judge  tbe  righteous  and 
the  wicked."  Nor  does  the  picture  assume  a  brighter  hue  a« 
we  come  down  the  ages  of  time.  History  is  full  of  multiplied 
and  a^ravated  and  unredressed  wrongs  inflicted  by  man  upon 
man.  Look  at  the  slave-trade,  that  atrocious,  wholesale,  and 
legabzed  abominaiioD.  Look  at  slavery  as  it  exists  now.  hook 
at  the  peasantry  of  Europe — Look  at  Poland.  Or,  if  we  turn 
from  the  contemplation  of  open  and  high-handed  violence,  to 
consider  the  triumphs  of  injustice ;  the  success  of  fraud  ;  tbe 
spoliations  and  heartless  atrocities  which  are  eSected  under  the 
forms  of  law ;  tbe  wrongs,  and  cruelties,  and  petty  tyrannies 
that  are  exercised  in  fomilies,  and  embitter  the  Uves  of  thousands^ 
our  difficulties  will  not  be  diminished.  Surely  to  a  tbougbtfiil 
man  without  revelatiob,  this  world  must  present  a  most  perplex- 
ing and  discouraging  spectacle.  He  must  see  that  there  are  in- 
juries for  which  diere  is  no  redress  upon  earth,  questicHis  unset- 
tled for  which  there  is  no  adjudication  here  ;  and  while  he  has 
not  satisfactory  evidence  that  a  time  of  adjudication  will  ever 
coiae,  be  must  feel  that  a  violence  is  done  to  his  moral  nature, 
if  these  questions  are  cut  short  by  death,  and  left  unsettled  for- 
ever. To  this  state  of  perplexity,  so  natural  and  so  universal, 
the  gospel  furnishes  complete  relief.  It  gives  us  the  most  posi- 
tive assurance  that  these  questions  shall  be  carried  up  to  an  im- 
partial  tribunal ;  that  every  sigh  of  the  oppressed  has  been  beard 
in  beaveo ;  that  every  tear  which  they  have  shed  has  been  ex- 
haled, and  has  ascended  there.  It  makes  known  to  us  tbe 
judge,  and  tbe  rules  and  measure  of  the  proceedings  of  tbe  great 
"  day  of  the  restitution  of  all  things."  When  this  is  known,  tbe 
perplexed  and  agonised  heart  is  set  at  rest.  Then,  and  not 
tiU  tbeo,  there  is  felt  to  be  a  congruity  between  tbe  course  of 
«raBtt  as  they  shall  ultimately  terminate,  and  our  moral  frame, 
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utd  the  wants  of  that  frame  are  met.  No  other  system  reveab 
a  fulfilment  of  justice  so  complete,  and  therefore  no  other  is  so 
perfecti}'  adapted  to  the  moral  coDdiuon  of  man. 

Wa  next  observe  that  the  eospel  is  adapted  to  our  moral  na- 
ture, because,  while  it  sets  before  us  the  highest  posuble  objects 
of  hope,  it  demands,  and  has  a  tendency  to  produce  entire  hu- 
mility. To  do  this  requires  a  very  nice  balancing  of  motives. 
There  is  not  in  our  frame  so  active  a  vice  as  pride.  AJl  want 
implies  privation,  limitation,  imperfection  ;  and  yet  even  in  the 
■    "    ■        ichofit     " 


of  supplying  our  wants  pride  finds  much  of  its  aliment. 
Our  want  of  food  gives  occasion  to  pride  in  luxurious  living ;  of 
clothing,  to  pride  in  dress ;  of  shelter,  to  pride  in  buildings ;  and 
our  want  of  locomotion,  to  pride  in  carriages  and  equipage. 
Natural  gifts,  of  body  or  mind,  as  beauty,  suengtb,  talents, 
wealth,  even  vice  itself,  any  thing  that  gives  pre-eminence, 
though  it  be  a  '  bad  pre-eminence,'  furnishes  a  spot  where  pride 
may  fix  its  roots.  If  we  repress  it  in  one  form,  it  is  constantly 
rising  in  another ;  and  especially  is  it  like  to  do  so  when  we 
have  high  hopes  before  us.  The  essence  of  pride  as  1  now  use 
the  term,  consists  in  a  pleasure  in  superiority  assucb.  But  this 
implies  a  feeling  of  pain  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  inferior. 
Pride  therefore,  can  never  have  a  place  in  a  holy  and  a  happy 
heaven.  If  false  religions  have  ever  attempted  to  remove  this, 
it  has  been  by  producing  degradation  and  debasement,  a  low, 
croucbiog,  servile  spirit,  instead  of  that  childlike  humility  whose 
basis  is  truth,  whose  associate  is  wisdom,  '  that  dwells  with  the 
lowly,'  whose  crown  is  honor.  But  instead  of  repressing  it, 
false  systems  have  often  appealed  to  this  passion,  and  found  in 
it  their  chief  support.  Look  at  the  turhaned  follower  of  Mo- 
hanuned  with  his  high  hopes  of  a  sensual  paradise,  and  of  every 
thing  that  nourishes  pride  here,  and  see  witn  what  scorn  be  treats, 
or  rather  did  treat  so  long  as  he  dared,  the  infidel  dogs.  Hu- 
mility is  not  one  of  the  virtues  of  that  religion,  and  its  natural 
tendency  is  to  make  man  proud.  But  if  a  Chnstian  is  proud, 
it  is  b  direct  contravention  of  the  facts,  and  precepts,  and  spir- 
it of  his  religion.  High  as  are  the  hopes  which  the  gospel  en- 
courages, higher  than  any  other  reUgiou  ever  dreamed  of,  it  has 
yet  an  effectual  antidote  for  pride.  This  is  to  he  found,  partly 
jn  the  object  itself  of  hope,  which  is  moral  perfection,  likeness 
to  God  ;  and  with  that  pride  is  utterly  incompatible.  But  the 
chief  antidote  is  to  be  fcmnd  in  the  fact  mentioDed  under  a  for- 
mer bead, — in  the  standard  of  guih  which  the  gospel  sets  up. 
Vol.  V.  No.  18.  53 
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The  pemtent  lees  in  that  the  judgment  passed  oo  bis  own  diH>- 

•M«r,  he  sees  that  H  is  not  at  al)  by  his  own  procarement  that 
h«  can  avoid,  either  that  cbancter  itself,  or  its  natural  conae- 

Juences  ;  be  looks  at  what  he  has  done,  and  at  what  has  been 
one  for  biin,  and  wond^i  that  any  can  ever  be  proud.  The 
foot  of  the  cross  is  the  place  for  tbe  Christian,  but  it  is  no  phK» 
for  pride.  When  be  stands  diere,  he  sees  indeed  what  a  sun 
faundatitHi  stone  God  has  laid  in  Zion  upon  which  he  may  boM 
his  hope ;  but  precisely  as  that  hope  rises  and  becomes  a  ^ia- 
rious  hope,  will  his  egotinn,  his  self-sufficiency,  bit  pride,  dwin- 
dle away.  In  fact,  a  death-blow  roust  be  given  to  pride  before 
dw  hope  of  B  ChristiaD,  the  hope  of  salvation  entirely  by  tbs 
m^ts  of  another,  can  find  a  place  in  tbe  soul,  and  just  so  far  as 
the  spirit  of  the  gospel  triumphs,  it  must  overcome  and  destroy 

Eride.  Thus  we  see  that  the  gospe)  pieces  the  strongest  possi' 
le  check  precisely  there  in  our  frame  whwe  it  was  moot 
iweded. 

We  remark  once  more,tbat  tbe  gospel  is  adapted  to  our  inonl 
nttine,  because  it  tends  to  produce  active  bene6cence,  at  tbe 
same  time  that  it  represses  aelf-gratulation.  On  this  point  it  is 
not  easy  to  compare  Christianity  with  other  systems,  because 
no  other  ^stem  ever  insisted  on  active  beneficence  in  any  thing 
like  tbe  same  high  tenns.  lite  gospel  requires  us  to  do  good 
and  only  good,  and  this  shows  it  to  have  originated  io  a  God  of 
love.  It  is  matter  of  history  thst  it  has  done  more,  and  it  is 
matter  of  fid  that  it  is  doing  more  lo  relieve  the  wants  and  mit- 
igate the  woes  of  the  destimte  and  the  wretched,  than  all  other 
causes  put  togedier.  If  it  be  asked  bdw  it  has  had  moral  fansa 
lo  do  this,  we  reply  that  it  has  had  it ;  1st,  from  die  example  <^ 
Christ ;  Sod,  from  its  imperative  requisition  upon  all  those  who 
embrace  it;  and  3rd,  from  its  system  of  rewards.  In  this,  the 
go^t  ie  entirely  original.  It  rejects  all  human  woriis  as  a 
ground  of  salvation — it  is  all  of  grace,  and  yet  it  has  a  system 
of  rewards.  According  to  this  system,  men  aro  lo  be  rewarded, 
not  for  their  works,  but  accordine  to  their  works.  This  fiw- 
nishes  every  motive  to  diligence.  He  who  has  done  one  act  for 
Christ,  from  a  sincere  love  to  him,  **  shall  in  no  wise  loee  Us 
reward  ;"  aod  be  who  has  done  two,  shall  receive  a  double  re- 
watd.  Thus  benevolent  activity  is  secured  by  tbe  gospel,  while 
erif-mtulatjon  is  repressed  from  the  fact  that  die  reward  is 
vdnQy  gntuitoot,  and  not  of  debt — that  we  can  ofier  nothing  to 
God  wbwh  he  can  accept  for  its  own  sake.    The  saint  in  beav- 
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w  wbo  has  doBe  the  most  good,  mil  cast  his  crown  u  low  u 
ha  who  has  done  the  least ;  but  it  will  be  a  far  biightei  crown — 
a  far  more  exceeding  weight  of  glory. 

Our  laat  remark  ia,  that  the  gospel  Is  ad^Had  to  the  laonl 
nature  of  man,  becauge  it  ntakes  its  chief  <H>peals  to  a  free  and 
generous  princifde— the  principle  of  love.  The  gospel,  as  bw 
been  said,  professes  to  be  a  restorative  system — to  bring  men 
bask  to  Booral  perfection.  In  order  to  tlus,  it  was  necessary  to 
appeal  to  some  principle  which  should  induce  ccmstaiit  wuivi^ 
and  progress.  He  wbo  gets  some  vague  notions  of  duiger  and 
of  mercy,  and  supposes  be  can  take  shelter  behind  the  go^wl, 
as  a  man  runs  into  a  fort,  and  then  sit  down  at  fats  eue,  is  i^ 
norant  of  the-  verj  first  principles  of  the  gcApel.  Progress  is  a 
primary  requisite,  and  if  it  does  not  induce  and  continue  this,  it 
does  nothing.  But  in  order  to  do  this,  to  what  principle  shall 
k  appeal?  Shall  it  appeal,  as  fanatics  often  do,  to  fear  ?  This 
is  a  strong  principle,  and  has  its  use ;  it  is  sometimes  made  tb« 
vestibule  of  kve.  But  all  fear  has  torment ;  it  can  never  be  a 
part  of  love;  it  can  never  be  the  regenerating  or  the  transform- 
ing priocide.  The  roan  wbo  is  traveUing  towards  tbe  horns 
w&ch  be  loves  is  hajmy,  and  he  is  active,  and  there  is  no  sla- 
very in  bis  activity.  It  results  irom  a  free  and  generous  princi- 
ple, and  one  which  is  at  the  same  time  more  powerful  than  any 
other.  "  Many  waters  cannot  quench  it,  or  floods  drown  it. 
"  Perfect  love  casteth  out  fear."  If,  therefore,  tbe  gospel  bad 
not  shown  its  knowledge  of  <iur  frame  by  appealing  ohiefly  to 
ifaas  principle,  it  would  have  beeu  a  failure.  To  show  bow  this 
is  done,  we  borrow  an  illustrauon  from  Erskine.  "  Let  us  pre- 
sent to  ourselves,"  says  he,  "  a  company  of  men  travelling  along 
tbe  seashore.  One  of  them,  better  acquainted  with  the  ground 
than  the  rest,  warns  them  of  quicksands,  and  points  out  to  tbeqi 
a  landmark  which  indicated  the  positioQ  of  a  dsngerons  pass. 
They,  however,  see  no  great  reason  for  apprehension ;  they  are. 
anzioes  to  get  forward,  and  cannot  resolve  on  making  a  consid- 
erable circuit  to  avoid  what  appears  to  them  an  imagiuary  evil ; 
they  reject  his  counsel,  and  proceed  onwards.  In  these  circum- 
staaces,  what  argument  ought  be  to  use?  What  mode  of  per- 
suasion can  we  imagiae  fitted  to  fasten  on  their  minds  a  stroog 
etmviclkm  of  the  reality  of  their  danger  and  of  the  distntereetH 
beneTOleoce  of  tbeir  adviser  ?  His  words  have  been  in^ectual ; 
be  murt  try  some  otber  method.     He  does  «>  ^  ior  sa«iog  no 
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other  way  of  prevailing  on  them,  he  goes  before  th«n ;  be  steps 
on  the  seemingly  firm  sand,  and  %\aVs  to  death.  This eloquencs 
ii  irresistible.  He  was  tbe  most  active  and  vigorous  among 
them  ;  if  any  one  could  have  extricated  himself  from  the  diffi- 
culty, it  was  be  ;  they  are  persuaded  ;  they  make  the  necessa- 
ry circuit,  bitterly  accusing  themselves  of^  the  death  of  their 
generous  companion ;  and  during  their  progress,  as  ofien  as 
these  landmarks  occur,  bis  nobleness  and  their  own  danger  arise 
to  their  mmds,  and  secure  their  safety.  Rashness  is  not  mere- 
ly perilous  now,  it  is  ungrateful ;  it  is  making  void  the  death  of 
their  deliverer."  Need  we  mention  the  parallel  fact  stated  in 
the  gospel,  which  so  much  transcends  it?  It  is  that  the  Son  of 
God,  after  having  long  warned  men  by  the  course  of  his  provi- 
dence, and  by  messengers  deputed  on  purpose,  seeing  that 
nothing  else  would  be  effectual,  came  Himself  also ;  that  he  was 
made  flesh,  and  devoted  himself  to  death,  thereby  showing  the 
greatness  of  his  We  and  the  certainty  that  no  one  who  will  not 
turn  out  of  the  course  of  which  he  has  warned  him  can  ever 
escape.  And  now,  by  directing  that  this  great  fact  should  be 
puhlished  every  where,  he  has  directed  that  his  cross  should,  as 
It  were,  be  planted  by  the  strait  of  danger,  that  he  may  in  the 
most  efiectual  manner  that  he  could  devise,  warn  those  who 
would  pass  heedless  by,  of  \pkat  lies  beyond.  Surely  that  must 
be  a  fearful  pass,  to  warn  us  from  which  Christ  died.  That 
must  be  an  awful  perdition  to  which  those  tend  who  go  by  the 
cross  of  Christ.  Here  we  see,  though  danger  is  supposed,  or 
love  could  not  have  thus  manifested  itself,  yet  that  the  direct 
appeal  is  altogether  to  gratitude  and  love.  It  was  love  which 
actuated  Christ  in  dying  for  us  ;  it  was  love  which  actuated  the 
Father  in  sending  him  ;  and  in  the  nature  of  the  case  it  must  be 
k>ve,  and  love  alone  which  can  unite  us  to  him  and  make  us 
free  and  happy  in  his  presence  forever.  God  is  love,  and  what 
but  that  should  be  the  controlling  principle  of  his  children  ?  It 
is  then  by  appealing  to  this  highest,  most  efficient,  free  and  gen- 
erous principle  that  the  gospel  Is  conformed  to  the  constitutkia 
of  our  mors]  powers. 

We  might  pursue  a  similar  train  of  thought  on  the  adaptaticHi 
of  the  gospel  to  the  intellectual  nature  of  man,  and  on  its  analo- 
gy (o  the  constitution,  and  course  of  nature,  which  subject  is 
not  yet  exhausted — but  we  foriteer.  We  would  simply  inquire 
whether  infidels  have  examined  the  ten  particulars  now  enu- 
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inerated.  If  they  have  not,  where  is  their  candor?  If  they 
have,  how  imbecile  is  the  credulity  which  can  suppose  such  a 
system  to  have  been  originated  by  the  peasants  and  dshermen 
of  Galileo ! 


ARTICLE   V. 


Policy  or  the  Gotebnhent  op  the  Unites  States  itc 

RELATION    to   THE    IndIAN   ThiBES. 
Bf  (bs  Editor. 

L'Speeeh  of  tbe  Hoo.  Heorj  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  in  th«  Senate  of 

the  United  States,  February  4, 1835. 
S.  Report  of  the  Comm'tnea  on  Indiui  Aflmir8,of  theHoaseof  Repre- 

MQtBtivea  of  the  United  States,  Hay  20, 1834,  with  tbe  aecom- 

panying  documenie. 

3.  Repon  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  wth  various  documents,  commu- 

nicated by  the  president  to  Congreea,  December,  1834. 

4.  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Repon  of  the  American  Board  of  Commi»- 

sioners  for  Foreign  MinioHB,  October,  1834,  with  an  Appendix. 

5.  Narrative  of  an  Expedition,  through  the  Uppor  Hissiesippi  to  Itas- 

ca Lake,  in  1833,  under  the  direction  of  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft. 
New  York  1834. 
A.  Lieutenant  Wheelock'a  Journal  of  an  Expedition  made  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1834,  from  Port  Qibson  into  the  country  of  tbe  Pawneoa 
and  other  North-weetem  Indians,  by  a  detachment  of  the  U.  S. 
troops,  under  the  command  of  Col.  Dodge. 

The  policy  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Indian  tiibes,  whatever  may  be  our  views  in  respect 
to  its  expediency  or  justice,  may  now  be  regarded  as  finally  de- 
termined. As  early  as  1808,  a  part  of  tbe  Cherokee  tribe 
made  a  proportion  to  remove  across  the  Mississippi,  to  some 
vacant  lands  of  the  United  States,  and  tbere  to  "  continue  tbe 
hunter  life."  Accordingly,  in  1817,  they  exchanged  their  lands 
east  for  lands  west  of  that  river.  The  Choctaw  treaty  of  1 830, 
tooade  to  promote  the  t^viliselion  of  the  eortem  Choctaw  Indians, 
by  the  establishment  of  scbooli  among  them,  and  to  perpetuate 
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dwiD  uaDBtioD,  by  excbanging  for  a  small  put  of  their  land  a 
eountiy  beyood  tbe  Mississipfu  river,  where  all,  "  who  live  In/ 
ktMtivg,  and  toiU  not  work  may  he  collected  together,"  mntt 
ihom  a  tract  of  land  west  of  tbe  river  for  that  purpose.  Neitb- 
er  of  these  ces^ons  had  in  view  the  civilization  of  tbe  Indians 
west  of  the  Mistissipm.  In  1825,  Mr.  Monroe,  in  his  message, 
and  the  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  his  report,  directed 
the  attention  of  congress  to  a  plan  for  the  removal  and  civiUn- 
tion  of  the  Indian  tribes,  by  acquiring  a  sufficient  tract  of  ooon- 
try  west  of  tbe  State  of  Missouri  and  Territory  of  Arkansas,  in 
order  to  establish  permanent  settlements.  It  was  proposed  "  to 
^ve  them  the  strongest  end  most  solemn  assurances  that  tbe 
country  granted  them  should  be  theirs  as  a  permanent  home  for 
themselves  and  their  posterity  without  being  distui^d  by  the 
encroachments  of  our  citizens."  It  was  also  suggested  as  ptt>- 
per, "  to  add  to  such  assurances  a  system  by  which  the  govern* 
ment,  without  destroying  their  indepeDdencfl,  would  gradually 
unite  the  several  tribes  under  a  simple  but  enlightened  systeia 
of  government  and  laws."  In  1826,  a  biH  was  proposed,  sub* 
stantiaUy  in  accordance  wiih  these  views,  but  it  was  not  acted 
upon.  On  tbe  6th  of  May,  1828,  a  treaty  was  formed  with  the 
Cherokees,  the  ju'samble  to  which  recites :  "  whereas,  it  being 
the  anxious  desire  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  to 
secure  to  the  Chen^ee  nation  of  Indians,  a  permanent  home, 
and  which  shall,  under  the  most  solemn  guaranty  of  the  United 
States,  be  and  remain  theirs  forever — a  home  that  shall  never 
in  all  future  time  be  embarrassed  by  having  around  it  tbe  Hoes, 
or  placed  over  it  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Territory,  or  a  State,  nor 
be  pressed  upon  by  the  extension  in  any  way  of  imy  of  the  Um* 
its  of  our  existing  territory,  etc."  By  the  2d  article,  "  tbe  United 
Sutes  t^ree  to  possess  the  Cherokees  7,000,000  acres  of  land, 
bounded,  etc.,  and  to  guaranty  it  to  them  forever,  and  in  addi- 
tion  to  the  7,000,000  of  acres  thus  granted,  tbe  United  States 
further  guaranty  lo  the  Cherokee  Nation  a  perpetual  outlet  to 
the  west,  and  a  free  and  unmolested  use  of  all  the  country  ly- 
ing west  of  the  western  iMundary  of  the  above  described  limits, 
and  as  far  west  as  tbe  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  and  tbeir 
light  of  soil  extends."  President  Jackson,  in  bis  messue  t* 
GOi^ress  of  Dec.  8tb,  1829,  recommends  the  removal  of  tbe 
ItHuans,  and  suggests  the  propriety  of  settmg  apart  an  ample  dis- 
trict west  of  the  Missiaeippi,  to  be  guarantied  to  the  Indiin 
tribes  ao  king  as  they  shall  occupy  it. 
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■  From  1890  to  1637,  rtrioua  efibfts  were  made  by  tbn  peo- 
ple of  Georgia  to  obtain  all  the  lands  within  the  ciianeped  linuls 
of  the  State.  In  December,  1B29,  the  legislature  of  Geor^a 
asserted  that  the  Cherokees  had  no  title  to  their  lands,  aad  t^t 
tbe^  were  sHDply  tenants  at  will.  Geor^a  bad  previouslj  (De- 
cember, 1838)  passed  an  act  to  extend  the  laws  of  the  State 
over  the  Cherokees  afier  June  lit,  1830.  The  prendent,  ia 
his  HMssage  of  1839,  before  referred  to,  stated  distinctly  tbat 
the  Indians  could  not  be  protected  against  the  operation  of  the 
laws  of  the  individual  States.  Near  the  close  of  the  session  of 
1830,  the  committees  on  Indian  a^irs,  in  both  bouses  of  congress 
made  reports  in  favor  of  the  removal  of  the  Indians  to  the  west  of 
the  Mississippi.  A  bill  in  accordance  to  the  recommmdation  <^ 
these  reports  was  introduced,  and  after  a  discussion  rarely  equal- 
led in  interest  and  importauce,  since  the  establishment  of  the 
government,  passed  the  Senate,  on  the  24th  of  April,  1830,  by 
»  vote  of  28  to  20,  and  the  House,  on  the  26tb  of  May,  by  a 
vote  of  103  to  97.  The  principal  opposition  to  the  IhU  arose 
from  the  belief  that  the  Indians  had  a  perfect  right  and  title  to 
tbeir  lands  on  this  side  of  the  river,  and  tbat  it  was  for  them 
alone  to  say,  uninfluenced  and  unsoncited,  when  and  in  what 
manner,  they  would  exchange  their  lands  for  any  other.  Some 
members,  who  voted  in  opposition  to  the  measure,  were  of  opin- 
ic»i  tbat  it  might  ultimately  be  expedient  for  the  Indians  to  re- 
move. 

Of  the  recent  policy  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Clay  thus  speaks  ; — 
**  The  Senate  will  perceive  that  the  whole  power  of  the  State 
of  Georgia,  military,  as  welt  as  civil,  has  been  made  to  bear  up- 
on these  Indians,  without  their  having  any  voice  in  formbg,  judg- 
ing upon,  or  executing  the  laws  under  which  they  are  placed, 
and  without  even  the  poor  privilege  of  establishing  the  injury  they 
may  have  sufibred  by  Indian  evidence  :  nay,  worse  still,  not  even 
by  the  evidence  of  a  white  man  !— Because  the  renunciation  of 
ibeir  ridits  precludes  all  evidence  white  or  black,  civilized  or  sav- 
age. There  then  the  Indian  lies,  with  bis  property,  his  rights, 
and  every  privilege  which  makes  human  existence  desirable,  at 
the  mere  mercy  of  the  State  of  Georgia ;  a  State,  in  whose  gov- 
ernment or  laws  he  has  no  voice.  Sir,  it  is  impossible  fw  the 
most  active  imaguiadon  to  conceive  a  condition  of  human  soci- 
ety more  perfect^  wretched.  Shall  1  be  told  thattbe  conditk>n 
el  the  African  slave  is  worse  ?  No  ar,  no  sir.  It  is  not  wcvse. 
llw  intaiest  of  the  master  makes  it  at  once  his  du^  and  his  tn- 
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cHutioD  to  provide  for  the  comfort  and  the  health  of  hn  >l*ve  ; 
for  widiout  these  he  would  be  uDprofiuble.  Both  pride  aod 
interest  render  the  master  prompt  in  vindicating  the  rights  of 
his  slave,  and  protecting  him  from  the  oppresaioQ  of  others :  and 
the  laws  secure  to  him  the  amplest  means  to  do  so.  But  who 
-^what  human  being,  stands  in  Uie  relation  of  master  or  any 
other  relaticw,  which  malces  him  interested  in  the  presetvatioa 
and  protection  of  the  poor  Indian  thus  degraded  and  miserable  ? 
Thrust  out  irom  human  society,  without  the  sympathies  of  aaj, 
and  placed  without  the  pale  of  common  justice,  who  is  there  to 
protect  him,  or  to  defend  his  Hghts  V 

By  the  bill  of  June,  IS30,  it  was  enacted,  "that  in  making 
exchanges  of  territory,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  Presi- 
duit  solemnly  to  assure  the  tribe  or  nation  with  which  the  ex- 
change is  made,  that  the  United  States  will  forever  secure  and 
guarao^  to  ihem,  their  heirs,  or  successors  the  country  so  ex- 
changed with  them,  and,  if  they  prefer  it,  that  the  United  States 
will  cause  a  patent  or  grant  to  be  made  and  executed  to  them 
for  the  same." 

Since  this  act  was  passed,  several  treaties  have  been  conclu- 
ded with  emigrating  tribes.  By  the  Choctaw  treaty  of  27th  of 
September,  1830,  it  is  stipulated,  "  that  the  United  States,  un- 
der a  grant  lo  be  q>ecially  made  by  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  shall  cause  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Choctaw  nation  a 
tract  of  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  in  fee  timple,  to 
them  and  their  descendants,  to  enure  to  tbem  while  they  shall 
exist  as  a  nation  and  live  on  it."  "  That  the  government  and 
people  of  the  United  States  are  hereby  obliged  to  secure  to  said 
Choctaw  nation  of  red  people,  the  jurisdiction  and  government 
of  all  the  persons  and  property  that  may  be  within  their  limits 
west,  so  that  no  Territory  or  State  shall  ever  have  a  right  lo 
pass  laws  for  the  government  of  the  Choctaw  nation  of  red  peo- 
ple, and  their  descendants,  and  that  no  part  of  the  land  granted 
them  shall  ever  be  embraced  in  any  Territory  or  State  ;  but 
the  United  States  shall  forever  secure  said  Choctaw  nation  from 
and  against  all  laws  except  such  as  from  time  to  time  may  be 
enacted  in  their  own  national  councils,  not  inconsisleot  with  the 
constitution,  treaties,  and  laws  of  the  United  States."  And 
<*  the  United  States  are  obliged  to  protect  the  Cboctaws  from 
domestic  strife  and  foreign  enemies,  on  the  same  principles  that 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  protected.  By  the  Creek 
treaty,  of  the  34th  of  March,  1832,  simile  rights  and  privileges 
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p«t  wu  formed  with  tbe  Serobdes.  orFlorida,  Ha]»9,  18%; 
wkh  dia  Pottawatanist,  October  26,  1S33 ;  ud  wiUi  the 
Chkkanm,  October  30,  1832. 

la  1832,  three  eoauaiubDefs,  H«nry  L.  Elbworthj  M. 
Stokea,  and  J.  T.  Scberiaerbom  were  appointed  with  gen- 
eral poweca,  to  pnwaed  to  the  Indian  countiy  both  east  and 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  nioke  dflfloitive  amiRgemeDts,  as 
fu  aa  poasible  in  reject  to  the  locatioa  of  the  emigrating  tribes, 
and  the  estaUishoient  of  amie^e  relations  with  oUier  bands  of 
Indians.  From  their  report,  we  lean  that  the  eountfy  to  which 
the  Indian  title  has  been  wninguished  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
for  the  pnq>ose  of  providing  land  upon  wtuch  to  remove  me 
Indians  from  the  eai,  is  very  extensive.  It  is  utuated  between 
33°  30"  and  43''  30'  north  lat.,  and  between  IT^  30*  and  23o 
westlong.  from  Wasbington.  Its  western  bound  vy  is  tberepub- 
lic  of  Hexioo ;  its  northern  the  river  La  Platte ;  its  eastern  the 
weatcra  boundoiieg  of  the  StaM  of  Missouri  and  the  TeniMry 
oi  Arkansas ;  and  its  Southern,  the  repubbc  of  Mexkx).  It  is 
supposed  to  contain  not  ler  from  1  BS,000  square  miles,  or  about 
116,480,000  acres.  It  is  Wger,  by  about  7000  square  miles, 
than  the  whole  of  New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
PaoDsylraiiiB,  Delaware,  and  Maiyland.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  Mexico  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  will  be  a  barrier  to  pre- 
vent tiie  formation  of  any  State  or  Territory  south  or  west  of 
the  Indian  couaOy.  The  conunissiooers  suppose  that  the  cH- 
mate  does  not  vaiy  mMerially  from  that  m  the  cwresponding 
d^rees  of  latitude  in  the  Atlantic  States,  at  some  distMice 
from  the  sea-board.  From  all  which  they  could  ascertain,  they 
think  that  tbn  country  is  not  subjeot  to  any  new  or  uousud 
diseases,  but  ia  visited  by  such  as  are  c(»nmon  in  the  same 
parallels  east  of  the  Misosuppi.  They  attribute  the  great  mor- 
taliiy  experienced  among  tbe  Choctaw  emigrants  of  1833,  to 
tiw  efiects  of  the  cholera,  to  a  change  of  diet,  neglect  of  exer- 
cise, the  want  of  medical  assistance,  and  to  the  fatigues  and  fe- 
vers mcidental  to  the  first  settling  of  a  country.  "  Our  Umiled 
observatioiiB,"  says  major  liong, "  have  led  us  to  suqwct  that  at 
e^al  elevations,  the  abrogate  temperature,  if  at  all  difiereni,  is 
l^  no  means  more  mild  or  equable  on  the  western  side  of  the 
mountains,  in  the  valley  of  tbe  Mississippi,  than  on  the  Atlantic 
<;oR8t,  and  in  ooofirmation  of  this  opinion,  we  are  bappy  to 
tate  the  authority  of  Mr.  Darby,  whose  opportunities  for  observ*- 
VoL.  V.  No.  18.  M 
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tion  hive  beeo  much  greater  thin  ours,  be  having  speM  sixteaa 
ye&rs  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi."*  In  the  faeaw  forests, 
the  air  is  stagnant,  and  is  so  loaded  with  the  effluvia  of  de- 
caying vegetable  substances  as  to  be  immediately  oppressive  lo 
the  lungs.  It  is  not  strange  that  various  kinds  of  fevers  prevail 
during  the  summer  and  autumn,  and,  in  many  instances,  teiaii- 
nate  ^tally.  The  want  of  cleanliness,  and  the  use  of  ardent  spir- 
its also  powerfully  tend  to  aggravate  difieaae.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  causes  of  the  acknowledged  ncktiness,  are,  in  an  impor- 
tant degree,  local,  and  unconnected  with  the  climate. 

A  ccHisiderable  part  of  the  soil,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commis- 
sioners, is  as  good  as  is  found  in  any  of  the  Western  States. 
This  is  true  of  the  hotton  lands  along  tbe  principal  rivers,  and 
also  of  much  of  tbe  adjoining  prairie  lands.  Tiiere  is  a  lai^ 
amount  of  wood  land,  wholly  unfit  for  culuvation,  such  as  tbe 
mountains  and  flint  hills,  which  are  interspersed  throughout  tbe 
country.  The  expedition  under  Col.  Dodge,  who  visited  the 
Pamiees,  io  the  summer  of  1834,  suffered  severely  for  want  of 
water,  as  well  as  through  excessive  heat.  They  passed  over 
primitive  mountains  of  granite  from  200  to  3000  feet  in  height, 
almost  wholly  without  soil.  Tbe  commissioners,  though  ihey 
do  not  speak  from  the  most  extennve  personal  invesUgation, 
having  confined  their  observations  qiainly  to  tbe  best  portioiis 
of  the  country,  declare  that  the  territory  is,  generally,  as  well 
watered  as  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Ittinois.  Water  can  fre- 
quently be  found  by  sinkingwells,  where  it  does  not  appear  read- 
ily on  the  surface.  Though  wood  is  scarce  on  the  prmria, 
yet  if  the  fires  are  kept  out  of  them  for  a  short  dme,  thrifty 
young  trees  will  spring  up.  At  Union  mission,  in  the  Osage 
country  where  grass  was  cut,  and  hay  made  ten  years  ago, 
there  are  now  trees  six  inches  in  diameter.  A  very  good  kmd 
of  coal  has  been  found  in  various  porUons  of  the  country. 
Thorns  and  the  honey  locust  will  supply  materials  for  hedges 
and  fences.  Iron,  alum,  and  lead  have  been  discovered ;  and 
salines  of  the  best  quality  abound,  one  of  which  was  rented  m 
the  Cherokee  couatry,  last  year,  for  five  thousand  bushels  of 
salt  per  annum.  A  part  of  the  country  seems  to  be  well 
adapted  to  the  raising  of  stock  of  every  description.  South  of 
tbe  KanEas  river  there  is  no  absolute  necessity  to  provide  for 

*  Loa;^  EzpedititHi  to  the  lUeky  Mounnina,  in  1619  and  in  1890; 
VaL  II.  p.  39a 
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them  in  the  wiater,  as  tb^  live  id  tbe  open  countiy  winter  and 
sammer.  The  committee  of  Congress,  of  1834,  of  which  Mr. 
H.  Everett  of  Vermont  was  chairman,  say  in  general  that 
"  tbe  soil  and  climate  are  alt  that  can  be  desired  to  reward  in- 
dustry, and  to  prolong  life."  Major  Long,  speaking  of  the 
conntry,  between  Council  Blu&,  (a  military  station  od  the 
Missouri  650  miles  above  its  junction  with  tbe  Mississippi) 
and  the  Rocky  mountains,  says  :  "  Though  tracts  of  fertile  land, 
considerably  extensive,  are  occasionally  to  be  met  with,  yet 
the  scarcity  of  wood  and  water,  almost' udformly  prevalent, 
will  prove  an  insuperable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  settling  the 
country.  Agreeably  to  the  best  intelligence,  which  can  be  ob- 
tained, concerning  tbe  country  both  soitth  and  north  of  the 
tract  under  consideration,  and  especially  to  tbe  inferences  de- 
ducible  from  the  account  given  by  Lewis  and  Clark,  of  the 
country  atuated  between  the  ATissouri  and  the  Rocky  mountains, 
above  the  river  Platte,  the  vast  region  commeocmg  near  the 
sources  of  tbe  Sabine,  Trinity,  Brasis,  and  Colorado,  and  ex- 
tending north  to  lat.  49°,  by  which  the  terriloiy  of  the  United 
States  is  limited  in  that  direction,  is  throughout  of  a  similar  chat^ 
acter."*  This  region,  however,  in  another  aspect,  may  prove 
of  great  importance  to  the  Indians,  inasmuch  as  it  is  calculated 
to  serve  as  a  barrier  to  prevent  the  extendoa  of  ^e  white  pop- 
ulation westward,  and  their  excursions  into  the  Indian  counUy.f 

*  Long's  Expedition,  Vol.  II.  p.  36L 
■f  EitimaUdqiumHfy<{ftaHdanignxd  to  tSetribateluhabttmigraUtL 
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We  win  MWfMOOMd  lo  giva  mmm  ■eeoonl  of  tfa*  pro*iM« 
adopted  by  the  gorerocneBt  of  ibe  Uoked  States  in  regoktiaa 
of  Indian  afiaifs  in  the  Indian  teiritory  in  oonpUanee  witk  th* 
provisions  of  the  act  of  Congren  of  June  30,  1834.  A  geMral 
auperintendeDcy  is  estaliUriied  at  St.  Louii,  AUaouri,  which 
iooludes  all  the  Indians  and  Indian  oountiy  west  of  the  Miiais- 
iippi  river,  and  north  of  the  Om^o  Naervatioos,  lacludii^  tl 
the  Indians  and  Indian  ceoMry  weet  of  the  Rnoliy  nuiuMaias. 
Aitotber  general  aupeiinMBdency  etnbrac«s  all  the  tndiaDs  and 
Indian  country  south  <^  the  6nt  mentioned  tfjoocw  aod  w«st 
of  the  Miisiswppi.  In  addition,  two  ageaciea  and  savee  sub- 
«geocies  are  etiublisbed.  The  wioos  agents  and  sub-ageots, 
are,  by  law,  wbdly  independent  ef  each  other,  and  are  r 
able  only  to  the  proper  Buperiatendent. 

■\  series  of  regidations,  twenty  four  b  number,  have  \ 
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prflf«r«d  It  the  war.  depwtmeot  with  the  taBMisn  or  the  prni- 
■mt,  coDcemiog  tbe  fi^rmeDt  of  anowtiea.  A  few  of  the  most 
important  items  we  mil  sum.  The  inwuties  are  to  be  |Mid 
in  specie,  except  where  tbe  ludutts  tre  wiUing  lo  reoerre  bask 
bills,  which,  at  the  plioe  of  payraect,  are  equiralent  to  gold  and 
silver,  and  provided  the  IndittDS  fully  tuM^stond  tbe  value  of 
•uch  baok-btUs.  The  agent  or  aub-ageitt  is  to  take  meaawTe* 
to  asMmble  the  hdiaiM  at  a  detemunaM  time  aod  place  in 
order  to  nake  tbe  payaents.  Three  or  four  days'  proviuons 
will  be  givea  to  the  ladians  thus  assembUng.  Previously  to  the 
payments,  the  agent  or  gub-agenta  and  the  mditary  officer  m* 
officers,  who  are  to  be  present  at  the  payment  of  the  anourty, 
are  required  to  coaveoe  the  Indians,  and  ascenain  from  them 
in  what  manner  they  deaire  the  aonuity  lo  be  paid ;  wkelier  t» 
the  ckM  oftrihtt,  the  heads  offamUia,  or  in  any  other  man- 
ner. They  will  take  eve  that  tbe  lodiaDs  fully  comprehend 
the  sutject,  and  act  upon  their  own  su^estions.  And,  after 
obtaining  their  views,  the  payment  will  be  noade  in  contormity 
thereto.  Payments  wiH  ia  alt  cases  be  made  to  the  Indians, 
and  to  no  other  person,  nor  will  any  debt  or  claim  of  any  kind 
be  allowed  or  paid,  except  in  a  parucular  instance  provided  by 
law.  Payment  of  all  aunuities  wilt  be  made  in  puUic,  and  in 
presence  of  whatever  persons  may  choose  to  attend,  and  tr^li- 
,  cate  receipts  will  be  signed  by  tbe  proper  chiefs  and  by  two  or 
more  respectable  white  witnesses.  Where  an  annuity  is  payable 
in  goods,  either  by  law,  treaty,  or  at  the  request  of  the  Indians, 
the  amount  of  goods,  asd  the  time  and  j^ace  of  dealing  must  be 
advertised ;  tbe  habits  and  testes  of  the  tnbe  must  be  c<»sulted 
ia  determining  the  kind  and  quality  <^  the  artides  (  every  oon- 
tracior  will  be  bound  to  give  bond  in  twice  the  amouM,  to  be 
fiumsbed  with  at  least  three  sufficieat  secaiilies ;  and  in  ease 
Ibe  goods  should  not  be  of  a  proper  quality,  the  prioe  is  to  be 
reduced, or  they  shall  he  returned  to  the  contractor.* 

By  a  report  of  lieutenant  Van  Home,  a  disbursing  agent,  in 
the  removal  of  tbe  Creeks  and  Cberokeea,  it  seems  that  the 
lodiaas  themsehes,  in  some  cases,  enter  into  contrasts  te  fur- 
nish si^plies.  "  There  are  many,"  be  remarks,  "  espeoiaUy 
unraig  the  Cherokees,  who  are  aa  able  sod  efficient  in  execu- 

*  Tbe  whole  expenditure  of  the  Indian  departmeat  from  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  to  Jan.  1,  1635,  amounts  to 
•13,037,093,27,  of  which  more  than  t9,000,000  wen  ~ 
tr«atf  stipQlations. 
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tii^  contracts  u  our  own  ddzens.  Most  of  these,  to  be  sure, 
are  wlutes  or  half  breeds ;  ret;  few,  perhaps  none,  of  the  full 
Moods  could  be  depended  od,  bs  they  are  not  sufficiently 
prompt  and  enereetic.  That  natires  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  hid,  the  hid*  mould  be  received  at  some  point  not  too  remote 
from  tbeiF  resideace  ;  aod  1  think  it  would  be  no  more  than 
what  the  proper  protectiDg  care  of  government,  and  the  good 
of  the  Indians  require,  that  agents  should  give  to  the  Indians 
such  information  as  to  the  manner  of  obtaining  and  executing 
contracts,  giving  bonds,  security,  etc.,  as  might  be  of  service 
to  them.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  welfare  of  the  Indians 
would  be  promoted,  and  that  it  would  be  good  policy  for  the 
government  to  bold  out  this  powerful  incentive  to  enterprise  and 
industry  in  respect  to  these  tribes."* 

We  have  thus  given  a  condensed,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
nnpartial  exposition,  derived  in  a  great  measure  from  official 
sources,  of  the  government-plan  in  behalf  of  tbe  Indians.  We 
wait  with  anxiety  to  see  its  actual  operation.  It  is  a  bold,  and, 
in  many  respects,  an  untried  experiment.  To  take  up  entire 
nations  of  men,  and  place  them  several  hundred  miles  from  their 
ibnner  seats,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  gradually  amalgama- 
ting them  into  one  homogeneous  mass,  or  of  amicably  preserv- 
ing  their  national  peculiarities,  while  they  are  in  close  contact, 
is  a  measure,  to  say  tbe  least,  which  ought  to  be  watched  with 
tbe  closest  attention.  At  the  same  time,  we  would  not  pre- 
Judge  it.  We  are  willing  to  look  with  candor  and  patience  on 
an  enterprise  encompassed,  in  all  its  aspects,  with  difficulties. 
We  must  be  permitted,  however,  to  offer  a  few  su^estions, 
which,  in  our  own  view,  are  of  great  importance. 

1.  Ardent  tpirits  matt  be  wholly  exelvded  fivm  the  huliant 
and  from  the  Indian  territory.  On  this  point  the  agents  and 
tbe  military  officers  must  be  clothed  with  plenipotenuarr  pow- 
ers. 7%e  article  vuut  be  excluded  at  all  hazardt.  To  the 
Indians,  above  all  other  men,  it  is  death.  The  burning  pesti- 
lence has  already  nearly  annihilated  them.  Two  missionaiy 
agents,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Kingsbury  and  Byington,  who  have 
lately  visited  the  Western  tribes,  say,  that  "  whiskey  has  as 
power&l  an  agency  here  in  ruining  the  Indians  as  any  where. 
It  is  useless  to  think  or  talk  of  removing  Indians,  and  of  locaiing 
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tbem  beyood  Uie  reach  of  vhii^ey.  Tbeir  late  sale  of  lands 
furnishes  them  with  a  new  supply  which  makes  them  prodigal 
and  dissipated."  The  evils  are  enormous,  and  the  remedies 
ought  to  be  prompt  and  final.  Look  at  the  folkiwing  facts.  In 
a  prosecution  on  the  frontiers  of  Miaaouri,  under  a  State  law, 
which  prohibits  the  sale  of  liquor  to  an  Indian,  a  witness  testi' 
fied  that  he  saw  the  trader  draw  the  whiskey  from  the  cask,  and 
pour  it  into  the  jug  of  an  Indian,  who  carried  the  same  away. 
To  be  more  sure,  the  witness  tasted  a  little  that  remained  in  tbs 
metuure.  Upon  cross-examination,  the  witness  was  asked  if  he 
tasted  any  in  the  jug.  He  repUed  no ;  but  the  jug  was  filled 
Jrom  the  mea$ure.  The  criminal  was  acquitted !  In  July, 
1833,  three  persons  were  brought  by  lieutenant  Nichols  to  Id-  ' 
dependence,  fMissouri)  for  trial,  having  been  taken  in  the  In- 
dian country  W  major  Riley,  for  violating  the  intercourse-law. 
Two  barrels  of  whiskey  were  found  in  the  possession  of  the 
criminals  a  litde  below  the  gariison.  Sales  to  soldiers  were 
proved.  The  criminals  were  defended  by  three  able  counsel- 
lors, one  a  distinguished  advocate  from  St.  Louis.  All  were 
acquitted  I  Smce  a  law  of  congress  has  been  passed,  declaring 
diat  no  ardent  spirits  shall  be  introduced  into  the  Indian  coun- 
try,  under  any  pretence  whatever,  capitafists,  now  licensed  to 
trade,  have  estaolished  distilleries,  and  seek  to  screen  them- 
selves  fnun  the  letter  of  the  Ian,  wbicb  does  not  forbid  moMng 
whiskey  b  the  country,  although  it  prohibits  its  introdvetion. 
lieutenant  Besn,  a  U.  S.  sub-Indian  agent,  writes  on  the  6th 
of  November,  1833,  that  "  common  report  says  that  the  agents 
of  the  American  Fur  Company,  are  manufacturing  whiskey  in 
the  Indian  country,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow  Stone  river, 
which  reports  I  do  not  doubt."  It  is  melancholy  to  ascertain 
that  the  Indians  themselves  are  deeply  guilty  m  this  matter. 
In  the  Cherokee  country,  a  distillery  has  been  erected  hy  a  balf- 
t«eed,  where  whiskey  is  manufactured  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties. The  great  success  of  this  establishment,  and  the  impuni- 
ty  with  which  the  business  is  carried  on,  has  stimulated  others 
to  embark  in  the  enterprise,  and  more  disdlleries  will  be  erected 
as  soon  as  orders  can  be  supplied.  The  strong  inducement  (o 
manufacture  the  liquor,  will  appear  from  the  ready  cash  sales, 
being  not  less  than  ninety-Jive  dollars  by  the  barrel,  or  one  Aun- 
dredand  ninety,  when  retailed  by  the  small  meaiure. 

On  the  question  of  the  practicability  of  the  exclusion  of  ar- 
dent ^uits,  we  are  gbd  to  quota  the  tes^nooy  of  Mr.  Scbool- 
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«nA,  a  gmtleau  ttrvy  wtj  imU  ((ualified  M  judge.  "  link 
solicitude,"  be  Fenirica,  **  n  felt  bjr  mt  lo  szcliue  ardeat  i|unt» 
wboUy  from  tb«  Cliiftpmru  and  Ouawu,  ifae  latter  of  whom 
have,  bj  a  recent  order,  been  placed  under  mj  charge.  I  tia 
fully  salufied  that  ardeat  ipirils  tie  not  oecesaary  to  the  hicc«s»- 
fid  proaecuoon  of  the  Lidiam  trade,  that  tbey  are  (feaply  peiai- 
cicMig  to  the  Indians,  and  thai  both  their  use  and  abuse  is  ttero^ 
Uory  lo  the  character  of  a  iriae  and  sober  gorerameot.  Their 
•xoIusioD,  ui  every  shape,  and  ererr  ^antity,  is  an  obiect 
of  primary  mometil ;  and  it  is  ao  obfoct  which  I  feel  it  a  aaij 
to  pertevere  ie  the  auaimseot  of,  however  tradera  may  bluster. 
I  feel  a  reasonable  coD&dance  in  itating,  that  no  wbi^y  has 
been  used  in  my  agency,  during  the  last  two  years,  exc^  the 
limited  quantity  taken  by  special  permission  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  &>r  the  trade  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  line ;  aad  saving  abo 
dw  quantity  ciaodesliaely  introduced  from  Fxairie  du  Chien  and 
St  Peter's."  "  Let  us  proceed,"  says  he  to  general  Street,  ai^ 
otber  firm  temperance  agent,  "  in  uie  awioinplirfunent  of  thia 
object,  with  a  determination  never  lo  relinquish  it,  unti  ardent 
apurits  are  entirely  exchided  from  the  lodiaa  country." 

3.  The  moit  vigilant  cmiiitM  MouU  ie  tMrtMod  in  tie  t»- 
Uetion  Qfaginlt.  No  item  in  the  general  policy  is  more  impor- 
tant than  tbs.  No  matter  how  wise  the  government-regulabou 
may  be,  no  saatter  bow  humane  aad  magnanimous  may  be  the 
character  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  or  the  superintendent  of  In* 
dian  a&ira  at  Washiaglon,  the  whole  ^stem  will  be  an  iaenia- 
Ue  failure  except  good  men  are  secured  Ibi  agents.  One  tm- 
Movident,  unkbd,  intemperate  or  iaefficient  agent,  will  mk^- 
quce  confuaicm  and  wietckednesa  triwrevn  bis  influence  noay 
extend.  The  Indians,  in  then-  inexperiwtce,  must  r^ard  as 
acent  as  tbeir  protector,  and  as  embodying  in  bis  cbanaer,  the 
dignity  and  equity  of  the  gorerement  of  his  couMry.  He  is  t» 
be  tbdr  shield  agaiast  the  oppressbn  of  traders,  whiskey-Tendets, 
aad  all  ieUrlopers,  be  they  while,  black,  or  red.  Tbe  agents 
should  be  chosen,  not  on  tbe  grouad  of  any  pardzan-feelings, 
a>d  not  IB  igooraace  or  thoughtlessness,  but  from  a  wdl  aecwv 
tsined  knowledge  of  their  character.  Tbey  should  be  tried, 
prudent,  energetic,  thoroughly  temperate,  dteerful,  kind-beart. 
ed,  and  public'Spu<ited  men.  We  are  happy  lo  know  that  se«H 
eral  of  the  i^ents  now  employed  are  decidedly  of  this  detcrtp- 
tioB. 

9.  AioAer  mtattir*  efgrtut  imfortamu  wo*  KceayMndW 
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bif  J^,  CUai  in  hu  late  elomunt  tptteh  bifan  tkt  Smate  tf 
Me  United  Statet,  and  m  embodUd  hi  thefoUomng  retolution. 
"  Resolved  thu  the  committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  directed 
to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  making  furtber  provisioa  by 
law,  to  euible  Indian  nation*,  or  tribes  to  whoce  use  and  occu- 
paacy,  lands  aie  secured  by  treaties  concluded  between  them  and 
the  United  States,  to  defend  end  maintain  their  nghta  to  such 
laode,  ID  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  in  coafbnniiy  with  the 
ctnslJlution  of  the  United  Slates."  The  provision  in  the  con- 
stkutioD  is  this ;  "  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  caaea 
in  law  and  equity,  arising  under  this  constitutioD,  the  laws  t^ 
the  United  States,  and  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  mads, 
under  their  authority."  As  congress  have  full  powers  over  tbe 
territories,  we  may  give  tbe  Indians  all  the  guaranty  which  con- 
grass  caa  express  for  the  undisturbed  possession  of  their  lands, 
and  for  the  secure  eiMoyment  of  their  r^hts,  when  those  righti 
Qorae  ia  conflict  with  tbe  doings  of  white  men,  or  with  State 
laws.  Tbe  United  States  cannot  so  far  rely  upon  the  tribes 
UwBuelres,  as  to  dispense  with  adequate  measures  On  the  part 
of  con^ss  to  fulGl  the  guaranty  of  tbe  government.  The  im- 
punity with  which  violators  of  tbe  intercourse-laws  now  escape 
punishment,  though  occasionally  prosecuted  before  State  tribu- 
nals, shows  conclusively  that  tlie  reliance  of  goyeminent  must 
Ktf  in  her  federal  judges  administering  (he  laws  on  the  Indian 
territory,  where  a  jury  can  he  summoned  at  least  not  unfavora- 
ble to  the  civilization  of  tbe  Indians.  "At  present,"  say  ths 
cemoiiBUOOflrs,  "  o^nders  are  taken  for  itial  to  Missouri  and  ' 
Arkansas ;  and  such,  on  the  frontiers,  is  the  extent  of  simiar 
frontfreffMHU,  and  such  are  tbe  connections  of  the  aggreuart, 
that  few  have  been  convicted,  though  tfas  evidence  has  bean 
apperemlr  conclusive,"  No  adequate  remedy,  it  is  very  obvi- 
ous, will  1)0  applied  for  a  long  time,  if  reliance  is  to  be  had  up- 
00  tbe  Slate  courts.  The  laws  of  the  United  States  must  &« 
expounded  and  enforced  by  the  judges  and  officers  of  the  United 
States. 

4.  A  rigoroui  tyttem  ought  to  he  enforced  tn  regard  to  th» 
vHttte  trader*.  "  We  are  umformly  told,"  say  Messrs.  King^ 
buiy  and  6]Hngton, "  that  all,  who  are  interested  in  the  fur  trade, 
are  interested  agaimt  our  object.  The  fur  interest  is  a  great 
and  powerful  one.*     The  traders  have  acquired,  and  they 

*  In  1627,  the  Columbia  and  Frencb  Fur  Companies  wars  eonao- 
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BHuntaia  a  great  influence  with  the  Indians.  The  goreruineiit- 
agents  feel  and  acknowledge  ttus,  and  the  faithful  iDissioDBry  may 
abo  feel  (he  same."  Traders  are  of  course  opposed  to  the  cirilt- 
itdon  of  the  Indians.  Their  trade  will  be  destroyed,  if  the  In- 
dians give  up  their  hunting  Ufe.  It  is  supposed  that  the  traders 
hare  already  credited  to  the  Indians,  withm  the  western  temtt^ 
ly,  half  a  million  of  dollars.  The  danger  of  loss,  by  depending 
on  voluntary  payment,  has  induced  the  wUer  to  charge  enop- 
mous  profits.*  At  the  same  time  that  eKirts  are  made  to  col- 
lect old  debts,  new  ones  are  contracted,  till  there  remains  no  po»- 
■ibility  of  payment.  On  what  does  the  trader  rely  ^  Mostly  on 
peltry.  How  is  this  obtained  ?  Howare  Indians  driven  to  the 
hunt  to  discharge  their  credits  ?  By  the  chiefs,  who  are  kept 
in  good  humor  by  frequent  presents.  The  young  men  -are 
driven  again  and  again  to  the  chase  by  headmen,  who  are  re- 
sponsible as  sureties,  or  bribed  to  use  influence  or  authority. 
The  moral  qualifications  of  an  applicant-trader  have  not  been 
the  subject  of  inquiry.  The  agent  has  bad  no  discretion  to  re- 
ject the  applicant  aa  account  of  moral  deficiency.  His  discre- 
tion is  confined  to  the  validity  of  tlie-bond.  The  license  to 
large  companies  has  been  the  means  of  extending  tradmg  hous- 
es in  all  directions,  and  of  introducing  trapperi  into  the  country. 
The  passage  of  these  wretched  men  through  the  Indian  Ullages 
is  marked  by  a  long  train  of  woes  entailed  by  debauchery  and 
disease.  The  remedy  for  these  enormous  mischiefs  is  clear. 
Reduce  ibe  number  of  white  men  as  much  as  pos«ble,  unless 
admitted  for  purposes  of  civilicatim.  Permit  no  citizen  to  r&- 
sde  in  the  counliy,  nbethec  agent,  teacher,  or  laborer,  without 
a  bond  for  his  good  behavior,  with  certain  specified  breaches  b 
the  condition.     Let  a  share  of  the  forfeiture  be  given  to  the 

lidated,  raaking  a  port  of  the  A  merican  Fur  Company,  and  since  which 
time,  it  fasB  been  known  only  u  such.  For  the  last  six  years  it 
has  been  furnished  with  goods  Tor  the  trade,  by  John  Jacob  ABtor 
of  New  York,  and  his  bod,  William  B.  Astor,  Aeprendentofthe  com- 
pany. A  greU  number  of  agents  is  employed,  and  milliona  of  mo- 
Bej  hiTeeted. 

■  On  the  borders  of  the  navigable  natera  of  the  Miswuii,  no  high- 
er up  than  fon  Leavenworth,  guna,  which  coat  in  St  Louis  (7,  are 
sold  for  $30 ;  axes,  which  cost  37^  cents,  are  sold  at  t3 ;  a  double 
bandful  of  salt,  which  cost  63  cents  a  bushel,  is  sold  at  (1 ;  while 
beads,  which  coM  35  cents  a  pound,  ara  charged  $3,  Tbeae  are  net 
exceptions,  but  the  general  facL 
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Lafiirmer.  Above  all  other  tbiogs,  let  the  moral  cfawscler  of 
•very  white  num,  wishing  to  eater  into  the  iDdian  country,  be 
■ulgected  to  the  aererest  scrutiny. 

5.  A  ti^peieiU  miliiary  foree  mutt  be  emplojfed  aione  the 
Mexican  boundary  to  prevent  the  ineuriioru  of  foreign  hottUe 
iidieuu.  The  predatory  character  of  these  iDdians  has  long 
been  a  matter  of  serious  complaint.  Old  feuds  and  jealouues 
oust,  particularly  between  the  Oiages  and  some  of  die  Mexi- 
can Indians,  which  may  break  out  into  open  hostility  at  any  mo- 
ment. The  difficult  b  much  bcreased  by  the  confusion  which 
at  present  reigns  in  Mexican  a&irs,  rendering  negotiation  with 
that  gorermnent,  if  practicable,  of  Utile  avail. 

6.  Eameit  andjuduxoui  effortt  mutt  be  ad^ted  and  perie- 
veringbf  pitrtued  for  the  timtizing  and  chritlianixing  of  the 
JbuHant.  Here  the  main  depeodance  b  to  be  placed.  No  hu- 
man means,  aside  from  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  are  adequate 
to  arrest  the  tendency  of  the  Indians  to  degoieracy  and  extioc- 
tiim.  The  committee  of  congress  say  with  great  justice  that  a 
preference  ought  to  be  given  to  educated  Indian  youth,  in  all 
the  employments  of  which  they  are  capable,  as  traders,  inter- 
preters, schoolmasters,  farmers,  mechanics,  etc. ;  and  that  the 
course  of  their  education  should  be  so  directed  as  to  render 
them  capable  of  those  employments.  Why  educate  the  Indians 
unless  their  education  can  be  turned  to  some  practical  use  ? 
And  why  educate  tbem  for  a  practical  use,  and  yet  reiuse  to 
employ  them  ?  The  case  has  occurred  that  the  educated  In- 
dian returns  from  the  school,  rused  above,  and  unfitted  for,  the 
society  of  hb  tribe,  yet  not  high  enough  for  that  of  the  whites. 
Hb  tribe  fumbhes  no  situation  in  which  hb  education  can  be 
useful  or  profitable.  He  can  turn  it  to' no  account  any  where 
else ;  and  a  Ufe  of  dissipation  is  the  usual  and  the  SaXsi  conse- 
quence of  a  life  of  idleness.  Every  place  of  profit,  every  ob- 
ject of  laudable  e&it  should  be  ^ithb  his  reach. 

An  appropriation  of  $10,000  per  annum  has  been  given  by 
congress,  for  a  few  years,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians,  and 
caUed  the  Civilization  Fund.  The  dispostion  of  it,  in  1834, 
was  as  follows ;  to  the  Baptist  General  Convention  $3,000 ;  to 
the  American  Board  for  Foreign  Missions,  $2,200 ;  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  church,  $1,300;  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  mis- 
aiona  $400 ;  to  tbe  Protestant  Epbcopal  $500,  etc.  Of  die 
fiindt  jnovided  1^  treaties  for  the  purposes  of  education,  $17,000 
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wen  devoted  to  the  support  of  popUs,  bekxipi^  to  v 
tribes,  U  the  Cboctaw  acadmry  in  Kentucky.  Id  additicpa, 
^24,000  were  devoted  to  kindred  objects,  (12,500  of  the  ram 
being  apinropriated  by  the  Cboctaws  to  tbs  support  of  acboc^ 
in  tfaeir  own  natioo.  The  Choctaw  academy  in  Kentucky  con- 
taina  166  pupils;  this  number  will  be  increased  by  fiiteen 
Ctiicltasawa,  as  the  cbieis  of  that  tribe  have  recendy  requeeted 
that  their  school-money  nught  be  expended  in  this  tnstitiitioD. 
The  buildings  and  scbool-app&ratus  are  valued  at  (8,000.  The 
academy  is  represented  as  being  in  a  lughly  prosperous  condi* 
tion. 

The  American  Baptist  Board  have  established  missicnii  amoDg 
the  Shawnees,  Delawares,  Otoes,  Oroahaws,  Pawnees,  Creeks, 
Cherokees,  and  Choctaws, — all  in  the  Indiao  or  Western  terri- 
tory. The  number  of  church  members  is  between  one  and  two 
hundred.  The  number  of  missionary  laborers  is  about  twenty. 
An  alphabet  has  been  invented  for  the  Sbawnees,' Chtppewas, 
and  Delawares,  and  elementary  bodes  compiled.  Mr.  McCoy 
has  issued  proposals  for  publisluDg  a  semi-monthly  periodical  at 
the  Shawnee  station. 

The  Methodists  have  est^Ushed  roissions  among  three  or 
four  of  the  tribes.  The  Pittsburgh  Society  are  aboot  coimnmc- 
iug  one  among  the  loways. 

The  following  missions  have  been  established  by  the  Amen- 
can  Board.  Among  the  western  Cherokees  are  three  statioBS 
and  eighteen  laborers.  The  number  of  native  church  members 
is  about  100.  Four  schools  contain  about  175  childr«i.  Pro- 
posals have  recently  been  made  to  employ  itinerant  teachers  far 
tostruoting  the  people,  in  the  art  of  reading  their  own  language, 
according  to  the  method  adopted  among  the  eastern  Cherokoea. 
The  mission  among  the  western  Choctaws  includes  five  statiaos 
and  sixteen  laborers,  all  near  Red  river,  or  Uttle  river,  a  nottb- 
ern  branch,  and  not  far  from  the  south-western  comer  of  the 
Arkansas  Territory.  The  three  churches  conta'm  300  mem- 
bers. Ten  or  twelve  schools  are  in  successful  operation.  A 
(tonsiderable  number  of  tracts  and  school  books  In  the  Choctaw 
language  have  been  printed,  or  are  in  a  state  of  preparatioD. 
Mr.  Byingcon  has  about  completed  his  Choctaw  dictionary  and 
grammar.  Among  the  3,500  western  Creeks,  a  station  has  been 
established,  with  three  laborers,  about  seven  miles  finm  fiHl 
Gibson,  near  the  jimction  of  the  Verdigris  with  the  Arkinias. 
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BIr.  Flemiog  is  attemptiog  to  reduce  the  loDguage  to  wrttiDg. 
An  elementary  book  of  100  pages  has  been  preparod.  Four 
statioDS  bBV8  been  formed  am<mg  tbe  Osages,  with  Eixtesn  la- 
borers. A  piintiog  esttbUshment  for  the  Cherokee,  Creek, 
Choctsw,  and  Os^e  langoages,  ia  to  be  immedtately  comrnen- 
oed  at  the  Union  station.  An  elenieDtary  book  of  136  pages 
b>3  been  printed.  Missions  are  to  be  imiDediitely  commeQced 
amoag  the  four  bands  of  the  Pawnees,  the  Sioux,  Sacs,  Foxes, 
etc. 

We  beliere  that  it  ii  now  generally  conceded  tbat  there  is  no 
'reasonable  expectation  of  induciog  the  Indians  to  change  tbeir 
own  language  for  the  English.  The  mother  tongue  has  more 
power  in  it,  with  those  who  speak  it,  than  any  other  language 
which  can  be  found.  It  ia  much  easier  for  a  man,  wbo  speaks 
their  language  to  gain  and  keep  tbeii  confidence,  than  for  one 
who  can  speak  only  through  an  interpreter.  In  respect  to  the 
advantages  of  a  uniform  orth(^raphy  in  writing  the  Indian  lan- 
guages, Messrs.  Kingsbury  and  Byington,  after  much  experi- 
ence, say  :  "  We  wish  that  all  the  missionaries  sent  out  by  the 
Board  might  adopt  a  uniform  orthography.  Some  languages 
hare  more  consonant  sounds  than  others,  and  different  ones  also 
—end  some  have  more  vowel  sounds,  and  nasal  sounds,  and 
'  diphthongal  sounds  than  others.  Perhaps  all  your  missionaries 
among  the  Indians  have  adopted  a  unilorm  mode  of  writing. 
We  think  that  it  is  entirely  practicable  from  our  own  experience. 
We  have  taken  specimens  of  thirteen  difierent  languages  or  dia- 
lects, and  have  found  no  particular  difficulty  in  writing  the  same 
with  one  alphabet.  In  some  languages  we  find  some  sounds 
-.which  wa  do  not  in  others.  We  especially  wish  that  all  the 
towel  $oundi  might  be  uniformly  written,  and  we  would  recom- 
mend that  Mr.  flckering's  Essay,*  be  sent  to  the  stations  among 
the  Indians,  where  it  has  not  already  been  sentj  and  a  copy  or 
two  of  such  Indian  books  as  have  been  printed  according  to  the 
general  principles  contained  in  bis  pamphlet.     An  instance  has 

*  Se«  Eitsay  or  the  Hon.  John  Pirker'mg,  on  ibe  adoption  ofa  imi' 
r^rrn  Onho^raphy  for  tbe  IniiiHti  Languages  of  Norlb  America,  ia- 
seneil  iu  the  4th  roluine,  pp.  319— 360,  of  die  Memoiraof  ilie  Amer- 
ican Academj.  This  learned  sciiolar  adoplstis  tho  batii  of  his  pro- 
posed Indian  orthogrsphy,  wlist  we  call  the /are^  sounds  of  the 
vowels;  that  is,  the  sounds  which  are  usirally  given  to  tht^m  by  [liose 
European  nations,  with  whom  ne  hare  inucli  inlercoiirse  hy  lioohs  or 
oiiierwise,  and  who,  hlie  oureelTee,  use  the  Roman  alphabet  in  their 
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ocouired,  in  winch  ire  felt  the  need  of  oniJcmiity  'at  writing  the 
Indian  languages." 

ButooT  limits  adiDonisb  us  to  clow.  If  our  labor  sbaH  con- 
tribute, in  any  measure,  to  call  the-  public  attention  to  this  sob- 
ject,  we  shafi  be  gratified.  We  trust  that  in  the  most  praise- 
worthy and  bonwable  e&rts,  which  are  making  for  the  erangdi- 
zatioD  of  other  condoents,  the  poor  aborigines  of  our  own  w31 
not  be  ne^ected.  We  may  count  up  more  rapid  victones  else- 
where, but  hers  the  clums  of  justice  call  with  imperative  voice. 
We  fear  that  there  is  an  increasing  a^thy  in  our  community  on 
the  subject  of  Indian  civilieation.  True,  the  number  of  oar 
bdians  is  comparatively  small,  and,  every  year,  the  pestilence 
and  the  trader's  whiskey  are  thinning  their  ranks.  Nevertbelesa, 
TBKT,  of  all  men,  have  the  first  claim  on  our  compassion.  We 
may  refuse  to  extend  the  cup  of  cold  water  to  other  famishing 
tribes  with  less  peril  than  we  may  to  extend  it  to  them.  We 
diould  feel  for  them  with  a  brother's  sympathy.  We  sbould 
interpose  quickly  between  them  and  annihilation,  the  glorious 
gospel  of  the  blessed  God.  Some  of  them  we  have  driven  beyond 
the  river  by  means  which  the  most  hard-hearted  raiser  ought  to 
despise,  which  a  generous  nation  sbould  abhor,  and  which  will 
affix  to  the  latest  ages  of  time  a  blot  on  the  page  of  our  bistuy, 
that  the  tears  of  the  bitterest  repentance  cannot  washout.  Let 
us  do  what  we  can  to  repair  the  remorseless  injuries  which  wa 
have  inflicted  upon  them.  Let  us  watch  with  candid  but  with 
vigilant  eye  the  operation  of  the  present  national  policy.  If  it 
is  productive  of  wrong  and  outrage,  let  us  lift  up  a  fearless  voice 
of  remonstrance.     If  it  secures  the  present  and  eternal  happi- 


own  languages.      Mr.  P.  propoaee  that  the  general  pronuacMtim  of 
the  oommoD  letters  of  our  alphabet  riioald  be  as  follows: 


A  as  in  the  EDg\]eh,falher. 

B  &.  D  as  in  EngliBli,  French,  etc. 

E  as  in  Ihtre,  short  <  aa  in  taet, 

F  as  in  English. 

Q  as  Eogliab  ganie. 

H  as  an  aepirale. 

I  aa  in  wirtne,  short  i  u  in  Un. 

K,  L,  H  and  N  ns  ia  English. 

O  English  long  o  as  in  robe,  also 

short  0  aa  in  tomt. 

The  whol*  essay  of  Mr.  P.  is  very  intereating. 


P  and  R  aa  in  English. 

8  aa  in  English  at  the  begioning 

of  a  word. 
T  as  in  English. 
U  both  long  and  abort  as  Eog' 

liah  90. 
V  as  English  v,  and  German  w. 
W  and  Z  as  in  En^ish. 
T  as  in  the  English  yd. 
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Begs  of  the  Indiso,  let  ua  cbeer  it  mth  all  encouragement  and 
co-operation.  Let  our  missionaiT  societies  labor  under  the  so- 
lemn craviction  that  the  loit  tendt  of  the  Indian  exufeace  may 
now  be  running.* 


ARTICLE   ri. 

TbB  CoifHKCTION   BETWEEN    GkOLOQT    AND    THE  MoSAlO 
HtSTOBT   or   THE  CREATION. 

Bf  Ednrd  Bilcfceoek,  ProrHigr  of  Chamljtrj  and  Nic.  Hial.  Id  Ambant  CoIIits. 

EvEBT  nation  in  sQ  ages  has  had  its  recorded  or  traditional 
cosmogony.  And  it  is  not  a  little  curious,  that  a  subject  which 
the  most  improved  philosophy,  aided  by  a  divine  revelation, 
finds  it  30  difficult  to  understand  and  illustrate,  should  so  inter- 
est men  in  all  stages  of  civilizauon,  and  be  even  incorporated 
into  the  unwritten  poetry  of  the  rudest  tribes.  Men  of  all  reli- 
^ODs  too,  and  those  hostile  to  all  religion ;  the  pagan,  the  Chris- 
tian, the  deist,  and  the  atheist,  have  regarded  cosmogony  as  a 
store-house  of  tried  arguments  for  the  support  of  their  opposing 
opinions.  Ever  since  the  introduclion  of  Christianity  mto  the 
world,  this  has  been  a  portion  of  the  field  of  contest  between  its 
friends  and  its  enemies,  where  the  battle  has  warmly  raged. 
Many  a  friend  of  revelation,  even  before  geology  was  known  as 
a  science,  has  fancied  that  he  saw  in  the  smicture  of  our  globe, 

*  The  opeech  of  Mr.  Clay,  thoogh  reported  In  miefa  a  mamier  aa 
to  do  bat  little  juatice  to  thegreatonlor,  cannot  be  read  without  teara, 
"He  rejoioeatbat  the  voice,  which,  without  cba^  orftfeaumption  or 
arrogance,  baa  ever  been  raised  in  defenco  of  the  oppresaed  of  the 
human  (peciea,  had  been  beard  in  defence  of  this  most  oppreoaed  of 
ail.  To  him,  in  that  awful  hour  of  death,  to  which  all  must  coma, 
and  which,  with  respect  to  himaelf  could  not  be  very  far  distant,  it 
would  be  a  aource  of  the  highest  consolation  that  au  opponuoity  bad 
been  fbuod  by  him,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  in  the  discharge  of  hia 
official  duty,  to  pronouuco  hia  viewa  on  a  course  of  policy  mailed  bj 
aaeh  wronga  aa  were  calculated  to  arreat  the  attention  of  every  one, 
and  that  he  had  raited  bi«  humble  votes  and  pronounced  bin  aolemn 
imteat  aiaiiM  aaoh  wronga." 
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a  demoartratire  oociGnnatioD  of  tbe  Motaic  hubHy :  while  maay 
an  ioGdel  has  seeo  with  equal  cleariiess,  in  those  some  natunl 
nwDumeaU  a  refutation  of  tbe  sacred  record.  And  this  is  one 
of  those  subjects  about  which  men  are  dear  and  positive  just  id 
pioportioD  to  tbe  looseaess'  and  superficialness  of  their  know- 
ledge. The  consequence  has  been,  that  tbe  world  has  been 
flooded  with  a  multitude  of  very  weak  and  crude  productiooi 
upon  cosmogODy.  At  tbe  beginning  of  the  last  half  centuty, 
indeed,  these  productions,  called  "  Theories  of  the  Earth,"  had 
become  so  ridiculous  that  for  a  number  of  years  the  press  was 
much  less  prolific  on  the  subject.  Since  the  commencement  of 
tbe  present  century,  however,  the  discussion  has  been  revived 
with  fresh  interest ;  though  it  is  not  so  much  between  the  bfidel 
and  tbe  Christian,  as  between  Christian  and  Christian ;  tbe  one 
defending,  and  the  other  oppoMog,  certain  theories.  And  there 
seems  to  be  prevalent,  as  in  former  times,  a  strange  deluuon, 
which  makes  almost  every  intelligent  man  fancy  himself  amply 
qualified  to  write  upon  these  points  with  the  most  dogmatic  as- 
surance'. Hence  a  multitude  of  productions  have  been  poured 
forth  on  the  community,  many  of  which  exhibit  such  a  want  of 
maturity  and  such  entire  ignorance  of  some  parts  of  the  subject, 
that  tbe  men  thoroughly  versed  in  all  its  hearings  have  passed 
them  by  in  pity  or  contempt.  We,  however,  have  caught  the 
cacoetlies  tcrihendi,  and  must  go  on ;  though  at  the  risque  of 
having  our  eSbrts  treated  thus  cavalierly,  and  cast  into  the  same 
Ibreotten  pile  of  literary  rubbish. 

We  think  it  will  explain  the  numerous  failures  of  writers  oo 
the  connection  between  the  Bible  and  geology,  to  sute,  that 
most  of  them  have  been  merely  theologians,  or  merely  pbilolo- 
^sts,  (V  merely  geologists,  or  at  best  but  slightly  acquainted 
with  more  than  two  of  these  branches.     Being  accuratdy  ac- 

auaioted  with  one  or  two  of  these  departments  of  knowledge, 
ley  have  <werlooked  the  importance  of  a  thorough  ao4UBXD^ 
ance  with  tbe  rest.  But  it  is  quite  clear  to  us,  that  without  at 
least  a  respectable  acquaintance  with  them  aU,  do  man  can  sue- 
cessfuUy  discuss  their  connection,  or  reconcile  their  apparent 
discrepancies.  If  be  be  not  familiar  with  theology,  how  can  be 
judge  correctly  of  tbose  theories  of  interpretation  which  modify 
essentially  every  institution  and  doctrine  dependant  upon  ttw 
Mosaic  chronology  ?  If  be  be  not  acquainted  with  the  rules  of 
exegeus,  now  constituting  a  distinct  and  exteesive  science,  how 
shall  be  determme  whether  those  theoriaa  de  do!  otter  neJcBCS 
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to  the  sacred  writen  ?  And  if  he  be  ignonnt  of  geology,  how 
abail  be  know  what  modifieatioDE,  if  any,  of  the  commoo  inter- 
pretation of  the  Bible,  are  necessBiy  to  reconcile  it  with  the  re- 
cords of  nature's  paat  operations  ?  Nor  is  a  mere  theoretical 
knowledge  of  these  subjects  sufficient.  Especially  is  this  the 
case  in  geoh^ ;  in  which  the  fullest  and  most  accurate  de- 
scriptions convey  but  faint  and  inadequate  ideas  to  the  mbd,  in 
comparistH)  whh  a  pers(»ial  examinatioo  of  the  rocks  in  the  pla- 
ces where  nature  has  piled  them  up. 

We  may  in<]uire  too,  how  readers  are  to  judge  of  discussions 
on  these  subjects,  if  they  have  not  at  least  a  respectable  ac- 
quaintance with  the  three  departments  of  knowledge  above 
oanied  i  Now  in  regard  to  theology  and  sacred  philc^gy,  we 
may  reasonably  calculate,  from  the  provisions  that  are  made  in 
our  sembaries  of  learning  for  teaching  them,  diat  all  publichf 
educated  men  at  least,  will  be  conversant  with  their  elements. 
Nor  is  any  such  man  respectable  in  society  without  this  know- 
ledge. ,  But  far  different  is  the  case  in  respect  to  geok^. 
What  provision  is  there  in  our  literary  institutions  for  leacbiDg 
any  thing  more  than  its  merest  elements  by  a  few  lectures? 
and  who  feels  any  mortiBcation  in  confessing  his  ignorance  of 
the  subject }  Were  not  the  community  in  general  profoundly 
unacquainted  with  its  details,  so  many  statements,  cootradictoiy 
to  its  first  principles,  could  not  pass  so  quietly  as  they  now  do  the 
round  of  our  newspapers  and  periodicals.  Some  of  our  geolo- 
gists, we  happen  to  know,  have  been  discouraged  by  the  evi- 
dence dtey  have  seen  of  so  much  ieoorance  on  the  sut^ect, 
from  attempting  to  explain  or  defend  the  principles  of  tbeir 
science  when  atttcked  ;  being  quite  sure  that  their  statements 
would  neither  be  understood  nor  appreciated.  In  the  tnost 
enlightened  pans  of  Europe  the  case  is  quite  difierent.  "  In 
En^and  every  enlightened  man  knows  something  of  geolc^ :  it 
is  very  much  the  case  in  France ;  and  is  becoming  more  and  more 
so  in  Germany."*  We  rejoice,  however,  in  the  belief  that  the 
state  of  thmgs  in  thiscounlry  on  this  subject  is  rapidly  improving. 

NotwiA^ndbg  these  discouraging  circumstances  we  pro- 
pose to  examine  carefblly  the  connection  between  geok^  and 
tbe  Mosaic  cosmc^ony.  The  two  records  have  been,  and  still 
are,  supposed  to  be  at  variance :  and  to  ascertain  ndietber  this 
opinion  be  correct,  will  be  tbe  great  otgect  of  inquiry.    If  they 

•  Amarieu  Quvteriy  EevMW,  Jdim,  1830,  p.  sea 
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both  pRMsed  from  the  nme  infinkely  peHwt  Bang,  tbsra  eu- 
not  be  any  real  discrepancy  between  them.  So  thtt  if  we  <lii- 
corer  aoy  apparent  disagreement,  we  eitber  do  not  ri^uljr 
tinderffaad  geology,  or  give  a  wrong  interpretatioii  to  the  Scrij^- 
turei,  or  the  Bible  is  not  true.  We  hope  to  show  to  the  md»- 
faction  of  erery  reasonable  and  candid  mind,  that  we  are  by  no 
means  compelled  to  adopt  the  last  of  these  coachutons.  Never- 
theless, we  forewarn  our  readers  that  if  any  of  them  expect  that 
we  shall  remote  all  difficulties  from  the  fint  chapter  of  Geness, 
they  will  be  disappointed.  Independent  of  geology,  there  are 
obscurities  in  that  portion  of  Scripture,  which  do  interpreter  bM 
ever  been  able  entirely  to  remove ;  nor  in  the  present  state  of 
geolo^cal  science,  are  we  warranted  in  presuming  that  no 
Mture  discoveries  will  throw  any  light  upon  the  Manic  eos- 
mc^ony.  All  diat  can  be  reasonably  expected  of  a  wrhtr  on 
this  subject,  and  all  that  we  shall  attempt,  is,  to  show,  that  then 
are  modes  of  reconciling  the  Mosaic  and  the  geob^cal  records 
so  reasonable,  that  to  disbelieve  the  former  on  account  of  ap- 
parent discrepancies,  would  be  altogether  unjustifiable  and  even 
absurd.  We  have  our  preferences  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
reconciimg  the  two  histories ;  nor  shall  we  conceal  our  partial- 
ity :  but  we  shall  not  underlie  to  defend  any  particular  mode 
as  infallibly  true  ;  because  we  do  not  beUeve  that  such  po- 
itiveness  is  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  sacred  record,  w 
justified  by  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge. 

We  venture  to  make  another  suggestion  to  our  readers.  Let 
no  one,  however  intelligent,  imagine  that  the  mere  perusal  of 
the  best  written  essay  can  make  him  master  of  this  stdnject.  It 
is  only  by  long  and  padent  thought,  as  well  as  extensive  reading, 
that  he  will  be  able  correctly  to  appreciate  all  its  beatings,  aira 
to  plant  himself  on  ground  that  will  not  be  continually  slidiiig 
from  beneath  bia  feet. 

It  is  very  ctanmon  ibr  writers  on  this  subject  to  confine  their 
attention  to  the  ringle  point  where  there  is  a  supposed  diaagree- 
moDt  beCween  geology  and  revelation :  whereas,  in  order  to 
film  a  correct  judgment  coccemiog  such  disapeMnent,  we 
ought  to  look  at  all  the  ptMnts  where  the  two  subjects  are  ood- 
oected.  Fat  if  we  Gad  discrepancy  to  be  generally  manifest, 
ud  agreement  to  be  ooly  an  exception,  the  presomptioo  is 
Strang,  that  a  puticular  marked  discrepancy  is  real  and  irrecoD- 
«leable.  But  if  harmony  constitutes  the  rule,  and  disagree- 
BUKot  the  exception,  the  preaumptioB  is,  that  any  special  ease  of 
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Now  we  think  that  we  can  point  out  «  number  of  coicudeo- 
cea  between  geology  aiid  revelation,  some  of  whicb  are  unex- 
pected and  retnarkable.  And  it  will  constitute  the  first  part  of 
our  efibtt  to  exhibit  these  coincidences  in  detail. 

1.  £i  the  ^finl  flace,  geology  and  revelation  agree  in  teack- 
ing  ui  that  the  materiui  univerte  had  a  beginning,  and  uhu 
treated  out  of  nothing  by  a  Dtvme  Power. 

■in  treating  of  the  connection  between  geology  and  natural 
Aeok^,  we  have  shown  how  the  successive  groups  of  animals 
and  plants  that  have  been  placed  on  the  globe  have  been  more 
and  more  perfect  and  complicated,  so  that  in  tracing  them  back' 
wards,  we  must  at  length  arrive  at  the  bediming  of  the  seriea. 
A  nmikr  retrospective  survey  of  the  chaoges  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  matter  composing  the  globe,  brings  us  at  length  to 
a  point,  anterior  to  which  no  change  can  be  discovered.  And 
we  maintain  that  it  is  philosophical  to  infer  that  the  creation  of 
manor  look  place  at  the  conuneucement  of  such  a  series  of 
changes  and  of  animal  and  vegetable  existences.  At  least,  it  is 
unphiloaophica],  without  prool,  to  infer  the  existence  of  matter 
through  the  eternity  that  preceded  these  changes :  and  no  proof 
can  be  presented,  unless  it  be  derived  from  the  nature  of  matter ; 
■n  argument  too  tenuous  to  have  influence  with  substantial  minds. 
But  the  creadve  power  which  was  put  forth  at  the  commence- 
ment of  these  changes  in  the  formation  of  animab  and  plants,  t> 
a  presumption  in  favor  of  its  having  been  previously  exerted  in 
the  no  more  difficult  work  of  brinpng  matter  into  being. 

We  are  avrare  that  not  a  few  distinguished  critics  and  theolo- 
nans  do  not  regard  Moses  as  describing  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis  a  creation  of  matter  out  of  nothing,  because  the  words 
employed  are  ambiguous  in  their  signification.  This  pomt  we 
flbaJl  eotanune  care^lly  further  on.  But  we  cannot  doubt,  after 
an  ezamioadon  of  all  the  passages  in  the  Bible  where  the  crea- 
tion is  spoken  of,  that  the  sacred  writers  most  clearly  intended 
to  tetch  the  creation  of  the  universe  out  of  nothing  (creatio  on- 
am,  vel  immediata,  in  the  language  of  the  theologians)  and  not 
out  of  pre-existing  matehals:  (creatio  *ecvn(ia,  vel  mmuria). 

When  we  consider  bow  strong  a  tendency  has  ever  been  ex- 
bSnted  by  learned  men  to  a  belief  in  the  eternity  of  matter,  and 
bow  sooie  phikMuphars  and  even  divineg  at  this  day  maintain 
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t^t  belief,*  we  cannot  but  r^ud  tbe  tettunon^  oi  geologT'  on 
thia  point  u  of  great  importance.  And  if  we  mistake  not,  it  will 
be  in  vein  to  search  tbe  recordi  of  any  other  science  ht  proof 
equally  conclusiTe. 

2.  in  (At  letond  place,  revelation  and  geolagg  agree  at  to 
the  tmture  and  meraiion  of  the  agetitt  that  have  Men  employed 
in  Meeting  the  ^n^M  which  have  taken  place  in  the  wutter  <^ 
the  globe  tinu  it*  original  creation. 

These  agents  are  fire  and  water.  And  at  almost  every  sMp 
tbe  geologist  meets  with  evidence  of  their  combined  or  wcces- 
aire  operation  within  and  upon  our  globe.  Tbe  depositMw  of 
the  stratified  rocks  he  cannot  explain  without  tbe  m-esenca  of 
water ;  especially  when  he  finds  them  filled  mtb  the  relics  of 
marine  aoimab.  But  their  subsequent  elevation  and  dislo(»- 
tion,  as  well  as  tbe  production  of  tbe  unstiatified  rocks,  demand- 
ed the  agency  of  powerful  heat. 

To  tbe  cursory  reader  water  appears  to  have  beoi  the  piin- 
dpal  agent  employed  in  the  revealed  cogmogony ;  and  in  sub- 
sequent limes  the  same  agent  was  employed  (or  the  destructioB 
of  the  world.  But  a  careful  examination  of  the  Scriptures  ren- 
ders it  at  least  probable,  that  fire  was  concerned  in  some  of  tbe 
demiurge  processes.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  under  tbe 
term  "^in ,  (lux)  Moses  includes  both  Ugbt  and  beat,  or  fire ; 
nnce  be  does  not  describe  tbe  lauer  as  a  separate  creation,  and 
sbce  it  is  now  understood  that  diey  always  are  united,  and  are 
in  fact  probably  only  difierent  modifications  of  tbe  same  princi- 
ple. Now  although  Moses  does  not  distinctly  exhiUt  beat  as  an 
agent  in  moidi^ing  the  face  of  tbe  globe,  yet  there  is  a  passi^ 
in  the  104th  Psalm  which  quite  obviou^y  pmnts  us  to  such  an 
agency.  Thou  covertdtt  it  (the  earth)  mih  the  deep  a*  with 
a  garvient :  the  waiert  itood  above  the  mountonu .  tSt  th/  r»- 
bme  thex/jled ;  at  the  voice  of  thy  thunder  they  haeted  away. 
Here  we  have  a  description  of  that  change  iu  the  earth's  sui^ 
face  which  in  Genesis  is  thus  described  :  And  God  taid  let  the 
water*  under  the  heaven  be  gathered  together  unto  one  place, 
and  let  the  dry  land  appear ;  and  it  tnu  to.  Moses  does  not 
describe  the  agent  employed  in  this  change ;  but  refers  it  to  die 
immediate  power  or  command  of  Crod.  But  if  there  be  any 
fact  clearly  esublished  in  geok)gy,  it  is,  that  all  dry  hnd  oa  tbie 
earth  has  been  elevated  above  the  waters  by  a  volcanic  agenqr  i 

•  Knapp's  Theolo|7,  Vol.  I.  p.  341. 
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tmDg  that  tenn  in  its  widest  signification  to  denote  the  "  influ- 
enc*  exercised  ^  the  interior  of  a  planet  on  its  exterior  cover- 
ing daring  its  difierent  stages  of  refngerauon."*  Now  how  ap- 
propriate to  represent  such  an  agency  in  operation  as  the  voice 
of  God's  thonder,  from  which  the  waters  hasted  away. 

That  this  is  a  natural  interpretation  of  the  Psalmist's  language, 
will  he  obvious  by  quoting  the  commentary  of  bishop  Patrick 
upon  the  third  day's  work  of  creation  ;  an  author,  whose  exe- 
gesis, although  prepared  more  than  150  years  ago,  is  oiten  re- 
markably adapted  to  the  state  of  natural  science  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  "  There  being  such  large  portions  of  matter," 
Bays  he,  "  drawn  out  of  the  chaos,  as  made  the  body  of  Gre  and 
air,  befbrementioned,  there  remained  in  a  great  body  only  water 
«nd  eanh ;  but  they  so  jumbled  together  that  they  could  not  be 
distinguished.  It  was  die  work  therefore  of  the  third  day,  to 
make  a  separation  between  ihemr  by  compacting  together  all 
the  particles  which  make  the  earth,  which  before  was  mud  and 
dirt ;  and  then  by  rainng  it  above  the  waters  which  covered  its 
superficies,  (as  the  Psalmist  also  describes  this  work,  Ps.  104: 
6) ;  and  lastly,  by  making  such  caverns  in  it,  as  were  sufficient 
to  recnve  the  waters  into  them.  Now  this  we  may  conceive  to 
Inve  been  done  by  such  particles  of  fire  as  were  leit  in  the  bow- 
els of  the  earth ;  whereby  such  oitro-sulphureous  vapors  were 
kindled,  as  made  an  earthquake  which  both  Med  up  the  earth, 
and  also  made  receptacles  for  the  waters  to  run  into ;  as  the 
Psalmist  (otherwise  I  should  not  venture  to  mention  this)  seems 
b  the  foremenlioned  place  to  illustrate  it;  Ps.  104:7.  At  thy, 
etc..  And  so  God  himself  speaks,  Job  36:  10, 1  brake  up,  etc. 
History  also  tells  us  of  mountains  that  have  been  in  several  ages, 
Kiled  up  l^  earthquakes ;  nay,  islands  in  the  midst  of  the  sea : 
wbi<A  confirms  this  conjecture,  etc."-|- 

The  view  which  we  nave  given  above  respecting  the  account 
in  Genesis,  is  sustained  by  the  opinion  of  Sharon  Turner.  "  Tlie 
Hebrew  word  used  by  Moses,  I^K,"  says  he,  "  expresses  both 
light  and  fire.  We  may,  therefore,  reasonably  infer,  that  light 
came  to  the  earth  in  the  state  in  wUch  we  now  almost  univer- 
sally find  it,  both  light  and  beat,  etc." — "  We  learn  from  the 
book  of  Gene»s  that  both  these  were  active  agents  in  the  crea- 

*  Humboldt^  definition:  De  la  Becbe's  Manual  of  Oeologr,  and 
LondoD  Edition,  p.  518. 

f  ComDMOtarj  oa  Oen.  1:  9. 
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tiOD,  froin  ils  veiy  coiDmencemenl.  llius  tbe  great  KMOtiio 
truth  80  recflnlljr  aBcertaioed,  after  maDy  contendiog  ^rstenn 
had  been  upheld  and  tbrown  down,  that  both  the  wateiy  and 
fiery  elements  were  actit^ly  concerned  in  the  geological  con- 
struction of  OUT  earth,  is  implied  or  indicated  by  the  Mosaic  nar- 
ration, instead  of  being  incoDsistent  tvlth  it."* 

The  scholar  cannot  but  be  reminded  by  these  remarks  of  tin 
CaUclysmi  and  Ecpyroses  taught  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and 
fijlly  adopted  by  tbe  Stoics.  Must  we  not  suppose  that  so  mdfl 
Epread  an  opinion  concerning  successive  catastrophes,  to  wbicfa 
the  globe  has  been  subject,  produced  alternately  t^  fire  and 
water,  like  the  traditions  of  a  universal  deluge,  had  its  origin  m 
tbe  truth  ?  Have  we  not  here  an  interesting  coincidence  be- 
tween the  records  of  revelation,  of  civil  history  and  of  geology  !f 

There  is  another  similar  coincidence  which  should  not  be 
passed  unnoticed  ;  especially  as  it  is  entirely  ovei^ked  by  most 
readers  of  the  Bible.  Geological  travellers  describe  the  r^oa 
around  the  Dead  Sea  in  Palestine  as  exhibiting  decided  marks 
of  former  volcanic  action  ;  and  we  can  hardly  doubt  but  that 
Sea  itself  occupies  the  ^e  of  an  ancient  crater.  Now  if  we 
adopt  Dr.  Henderson's  translation  of  a  passage  in  Job,  we  can 
hardly  doubt  but  God  did  employ  a  volcanic  eruption  to  ovei^ 
vhelin  the  cities  of  die  plain. 

"Haat  tbou  observed  the  ancient  tract, 
That  was  trodden  bj  wicked  roortals? 
Who  were  arrested  of  a  sudden. 
Whose  foundation  is  a  molten  flood  ; 
Who  said  to  God,  depart  from  us, 
What  can  Shaddai  do  to  us? 
Though  be  had  filled  their  houses  with  wedtb ; 
(Far  from  me  be  tbe  counsel  of  tho  wicked !) 
Tbe  rigbteoua  beheld  and  rejoiced. 
The  innocent  laugfaed  them  to  soom  ; 
Surely  their  subsiance  was  carried  away. 
And  tbeir  licbea  devoured  b;  fiie.*^ 

The  raining  down  of  fire  and  brimstone  accords 
well  with  tbe  idea  of  a  volcano ;   since  those  very  st 
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baing  nised  into  the  air  Irr  ^  '■^''ce  of  the  rcdcano,  would  fitQ 
b  a  shower  upon  the  surrounding  region.  Whether  it  was  aii- 
tacuIouBly  produced,  or  the  natural  operattim  of  it  employed  hjr 
God  to  puaiah  the  wicked,  it  is  not  of  much  consequence  to  de- 
tarmiae ;  noce  the  sacred  writers,  whose  example  we  should 
copy,  seem  to  regard  every  natural  event  as  almost  equally  th« 
work  of  God. 

3,  Geology  and  Revelation  agree  in  representing  the  con' 
tiae»tt  <f  OUT  globe  ai  haeingjirmerly  been  nAmerged  beneath 
tAe  ocean. 

At  least  two  thirds  of  existing  coulinents  are  covered  with 
rocks  that  contain  abundant  remains  of  marine  animals :  and 
the  whole  of  their  surfaces  are  over^read  with  such  a  coating  of 
bowlders,  pebbles  and  sand,  as  proves  the  occurrence  of  delu- 
g«8  in  former  times,  too  mighty  for  any  thing  but  the  ocean  to 
produce.  Indeed,  to  doubt  that  our  existing  continents  ia  early 
times  formed  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  is  scepticism  too  gross  ior 
any  geologist  at  this  day  to  indulge :  especially  when  be  sees 
that  the  rocks  are  tilted  up  just  as  they  would  be  if  a  volcanic 
force  bad  lifted  them  above  the  waters. 

1  hardly  need  say  that  all  this  corre^nds  precisely  with  the 
Mosaic  account.  Until  the  third  day  it  seems  that  the  surfacfl 
of  the  globe  was  one  shoreless  ocean.  For  the  command  that 
the  dry  land  dioutd  appear,  implies  that  previously  it  was  cov- 
ered ;  and  Irom  the  second  verse  of  Genesis  we  learn  that  it 
was  covered  by  the  deep.  It  was  upon  the  waters  that  the 
SfHfit  of  God  moved. 

4.  Revelation  and  geology  agree  in  teaching  ut  that  the 
work  of  creation  was  progreuive  c^er  thefrtt  production  cf 
the  matter  of  the  univerte. 

Every  step  which  the  geologist  takes  id  his  examina^n  of 
the  crust  of  our  gkibe,  presents  to  his  view  fresh  evidence  that 
the  formatioo  of  nearly  all  the  rocks  has  been  progressive. 
Every  where  on  the  earth's  surface,  he  sees  in  operation  the 
ftgeiwgr  of  rains,  rivers,  and  deluges,  to  wear  down  the  higher 
parts  and  to  fill  up  the  lower,  where  he  finds  accumulated  sand 
and  gravel  with  a  mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  remains. 
And  where  wBter,'contaiDing  lime  or  iron  b  solution,  perodetes 
through  these  deposites  of  ^tritus,  they  become  bardraed  into 
stone.  The  mass  thus  hardened  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
the  sandstones  and  conglmnerates  that  cover  large  ateaa  on  the 
MKh,  and  form  ntouBtaiiM  some  tbousaads  of  fiaet  in  be%bt. 
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The  obMtrer  oumt  resist  tbe  impi«Bion,  thu  ill  tbete  lucb, 
wboM  cbartcten  an  loore  mechanic*!  than  chemical,  (e.  g. 
the  usdsbMie  and  conglomentes,)  were  |woduced  in  a  aimikr 
maimer.  But  it  sometimes  bappens  that  such  roclu  in  paitio- 
ular  localities  have  been  subject  to  the  agency  of  powerful  beat 
bf  means  of  former  volcanoes :  and  there  their  mechanical  at- 
pect  more  or  less  disappears,  and  they  are  crystalline  u  their 
structure ;  «o  as  exactly  to  resemUe  the  oldest,  or  lowest 
rocks:  Hence  the  geol^ist  very  reasonably  infers,  that  enn 
tbe  oldest  strata  were  orimnally  mere  beds  of  clay,  sand  and 
gravel,  which  have  been  coanged  by  volcaDic  agency,  repeated- 
ly and  powerfuUy  exerted  upon  them.  And  when  he  sees  the 
unstratified  rocks  (now  almost  universally  admhted  to  be  the 
products  of  igneous  agency,)  intruded  among  the  older  sbratified 
ones  b  almost  every  posdble  mode,  he  is  confirmed  in  tbe  in- 
ference which  he  bad  made.  In  short,  there  is  not  probably  a 
abgle  rock  yet  brought  to  light  in  the  crust  of  the  earth,  of 
trtuch  the  geoktg^  cannot  Gnd  its  prototype  now  acmally  Ibr^ 
nui^  on  the  land  or  in  the  sea.  And  they  all  bear  the  marks 
of  progressive  formation.  Men  in  their  studies  may  reason 
about  the  rocks,  as  if  tbey  were  produced  in  their  present  state 
b  a  moment  of  time,  by  the  original  creative  Gat  of  Jehovah. 
But  tbey  cannot  examine  them  b  their  native  beds  without 
.seeing  at  once  that  the  opbion  is  utterly  untenable. 

Now  it  is  an  interestmg  coincidence  with  geology,  that  tbe 
Scriptures  describe  the  work  of  creation  as  occupybg  six  suo- 
cesave  days.  Whether  we  are  to  understand  these  as  literal 
days  of  twenty-four  hours,  or  whether  geology  demands  a  peri- 
od longer  than  six  natunil  days,  are  questions  not  necessary  to 
be  discussed  b  this  place.  The  argument  requires  only  that  it 
should  be  admitted,  as  all  must  admit,  that  Moees  represents  the 
work  of  creation  as  progressive.  He  does  not,  boeed,  repre* 
sent  any  new  matter  as  brought  into  existence  after  "  tbe  b^D- 
nbg,"  b  which  "  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earu." 
He  describes  the  animals  and  plants  as  produced  out  of  pre-«x- 
istbg  matter.     And  geology  teaches  the  same. 

5.  Geology  and  revelation  agree  in  the  fa^  thai  smhi  vai 
ike  hut  oftht  animaU  created. 

The  geologist  finds  several  thousand  spedes  of  plants  and 
animals  entombed  and  their  forms  preserved  in  the  rocks ;  and 
Bome  of  them  very  far  down  lo  the  series.  But  no  remains  of 
man  occur  until  we  arrive  at  the  highest  strata.     It  is  only  in 
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tte  knsa  aond  and  gravel  that  corer  the  surface  tfau  human  re- 
mains have  been  found  at  all  ;*  and  to  this  day  it  ia  doubtitii 
whether  any  of  them  can  be  referred  to  a  period  as  far  back  as 
die  hat  general  deluge.  At  least,  it  is  only  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances that  the  bones  of  antedilurians  have  been  exhumated. 
Now  human  booes  are  no  more  liable  to  decay  than  those  of 
other  tnimaJe ;  and  they  are  as  easily  petrified.  Why  then,  if 
man  existed  with  the  animals  now  entombed  in  the  secondary 
and  tertiary  rocks,  are  they  not  found  as  tbey  are  with  postdi- 
hnian  remains}  The  conclusion  is  irresistible,  that  be  was  not 
their  ctHitsmporaiy.  And  probably  before  the  last  deluge,  be 
scarcely  existed  out  of  Asia :  and  hence,  among  the  antedilu- 
vian animals  of  America,  England  and  GnrDany,  he  has  not 
be«n  found.  .In  the  south  of  France  only  (unless  perttaps  in 
Belgium,)  have  human  remains  been  discovered  so  connected 
with  SDtediturian  quadrupeds  as  to  render  their  existence  at  the 
■sme  epoch  ]HT>bable.  Man,  therefore,  must  have  been  among 
the  last  of  the  animab  that  were  created.  And  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  this  conclusion  coincides  precisely  with  the  revealed 
record. 

6.  Gtology  and  revelation  agree  in  ike  fact  that  it  it  only 
a  comparativelif  retent  period  since  man  was  placed  upon  the 
earth. 

We  have  room  to  refer  only  to  two  or  three  proofs  which 
force  this  conclusion  upon  the  geologist. 

The  last  greet  catastrophe  that  a^ted  our  earth  almost  uni- 
versally, appears  fironi  the  marks  it  bas  left  on  the  surface,  to 
have  been  a  general  deluge.  Since  that  epoch,  certain  natural 
operations  have  been  slowly  and  pretty  uniformly  in  progress, 
so  as  to  form  an  imperfect  kind  of  chronometer.  Among  these 
is  the  accumulation  of  alluvium  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  usually 
called  deitat.  In  some  parts  of  the  eastern  continents  we  are 
aUe  to  ascertam  the  progress  of  the  work,  from  the  dtuauon  of 
certain  cities  and  monuments  2,000  or  3,000  years  ago :  and 
the  conclusion  is,  tliat  the  beginning  of  the  whole  process  can- 
not be  dated  further  back  than  a  ww  thousand  years.    And 

•  The  Guadaloupe  specimens,  now  in  the  English  and  French 
cabinets,  are  hardly  an  excepiiou  to  this  atatemeot :  for  althongb 
fnund  in  solid  rock,  it  is  a  rock  which  ia  contlnuBlly  forming  at  ihe 
bottom  of  the  CariMwan  leaA,  and  thMO  speoimeni  are  doubtieM  of 
pMtdiluTian  eri^ 
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tince  human  nmuns  bare  scarcely  been  found  in  the  dihivium  of 
countries  which  geologists  bare  yet  examined,  it  cannot  be  thai 
man  bad  spread  lar  on  the  earth's  surface  pravbus  to  tbe  ]sM 
deluge.  Thus  we  are  led  to  infer  that  the  date  of  his  creatioa 
could  hare  reached  back  but  a  few  thousand  years. 

The  same  conclunon  is  confirmed  by  the  manner  in  wfaidi 
ponds  and  morasses  are  filled  up  by  the  growth  of  sphagaeous 
mosses.  This  process  is  still  going  on ;  so  that  during  &e  life 
of  an  individual,  be  can  often  perceive  ccwsidersble  progress 
towards  the  conversion  of  a  morass  into  diy  ground  :  But  were 
not  the  present  condition  of  the  globe  of  rather  recent  date,  all 
such  processes  must  ere  this  have  reached  their  limits. 

Who  has  not  observed,  that  where  mountains  rise  into  jsedpi- 
tous  rocky  peaks  or  ledges,  mib  mural  faces,  in  almost  all  cases, 
there  is  an  accumulation  around  their  bases  of  fragments  detail- 
ed by  the  agency  of  air,  water,  and  frost  ?  Where  tbe  rock  is 
full  of  fissures,  indeed,  these  fragments  sometimes  reach  to  the 
very  top  of  the  ledge  :  but,  in  general,  the  work  of  degradatioa  is 
still  in  progress,  and  impresses  the  observer  with  the  idea  that 
its  commencement  cannot  have  been  very  remote. 

I  am  aware  that  such  facts  do  not  very  definiuvely  fix  tbe 
time  of  the  beginning  of  the  present  order  of  things ;  because 
we  cannot  easily  compare  them  with  human  chronology.  But 
when  we  read  in  the  Bible,  that  it  is  only  a  few  thousand  years 
since  man  was  placed  upon  (he  earth,  we  cannot  but  feel  that 
these  natural  changes  are  in  perfect  coincidence  with  the  inspir- 
ed record  ;  although  alone  tiiey  teach  us  only  that  their  com- 
mencement was  not  very  remote.  Had  deltas  been  pushed 
across  wide  oceans,  or  morasses  been  all  filled  up,  or  mountains 
been  all  levelled,  we  should  at  once  perceive  a  discrepancy  be- 
tween revelation  and  nature.  Now  both  of  them  proclaim  Uie 
comparatively  recent  beginning  of  the  present  order  of  things 
on  the  globe,  in  the  face  of  the  hoary  chronologies  of  many 
nations. 

7.  Geology  and  revelation  agree  in  rmreietUing  the  nr- 
ftice  ofoitrglobe  as  swept  over  by  a  general delvge  at  apariod 
not  very  remote. 

Many  distinguished  geologists  maintain,  that  the  Mosaic  ac- 
count is  strongly  conGrmed  by  geology.  Others  merely  say, 
that  the  globe  exhibits  evidence  of  many  deluges  in  early  timea, 
but  that  no  one  of  them  can  be  identified  with  the  Noachian 
deluge.     All  will  agree,  however,  (except  perhaps  soma  violent 
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infidels,)  that  geology  ifinds  in  tbese  ranks  of  fbrmer  deluges 
a  presumptiTe  evidence  in  favor  of  the  ooe  described  by 
Hoses.  We  have  no  space  here  to  draw  out  thb  evidence  in 
detail :  but  we  hope  to  do  it  at  a  future  time ;  so  that  our 
readers  can  judge  for  themselves  to  how  much  it  amounts. 
But  in  this  place  we  maintain  only,  that  in  respect  to  a  general 
*l^l"gB)  geology  strictly  accords  with  revelation.  And  consid- 
ering the  nature  of  such  an  event  and  its  rare  occurrence,  this 
coincidence  must  be  regarded  as  highly  intereadng. 

8.  Finally,  geology  fumiihet  timilar  eonfirmalory  evidenct 
at  to  the  manner  in  wMch  revelation  declares  the  earth  viiU  at 
lait  be  deitroyed. 

Recent  discoveries  and  reasonings  have  rendered  it  probable 
Uiat  the  internal  parts  of  the  earm  still  contain  an  immense 
amount  of  heat,  sufficient  in  the  opinion  of  some  to  keep  the 
interior  in  a  melted  state ;  and  sufficient,  whenever  God  shall 

Eermit  it  to  break  from  its  prison,  "  to  melt  the  elements  and 
um  up  the  earth,  and  the  things  therein."  Geology  also 
renders  it  probable,  that  the  consequence  of  such  a  catastrophe 
would  be  the  formation  of  "  a  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth." 
But  we  have  no  time  at  present  to  give  a  more  full  develope- 
ment  of  these  ideas  suggested  by  modem  geok^. 

Now  in'  respect  to  the  coincidences  between  geology  and 
revelation  that  have  been  pointed  out,  they  are  for  the  most 
part  such  as  no  human  sagacity  could  have  invented  at  the 
time  the  book  of  Genesis  was  written :  for  it  is  only  by  the 
Ugbt  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  they  bare  been  disclosed. 
We  ought,  therefore,  to  bear  in  mind,  when  we  examine  any 
apparent  discrepancies  between  geology  and  revelation,  that 
there  exist  between  them  many  unexpected  coincidences.  In 
other  words,  we  ought  not  to  forget  that  even  from  geology 
alone,  we  derive  presumptive  evidence  in  favor  of  the  sacred 
lustorian.  The  evidence  of  disagreement,  therefore,  must  be 
very^clear  and  strong,  to  jusufy  us  in  rejecting  the  Sfowic 
cosmogony  as  false. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

Critical   Noticks. 

1 . — BeJce'*  Originu  Biblicae.* 

A  new  work  has  recently  made  its  appearance  in  England, 
eatided  Ortgnnei  Biblicae  or  Ruearckei  on  Primet(U  Butory, 
W  C.  T.  Beke.  Its  principal  design  seems  to  be,  to  shew  that 
the  later  Jews,  and  aner  their  example,  the  Christian  world  ia 
general,  have  made  some  veiy  important  and  even  fundamental 
mistakes  in  respect  to  Scripture  geography.  Aram  or  Syria, 
the  author  maintains,  originally  meant  only  Coelo-Syria,  i.  e. 
Syria  between  the  ridges  of  tbe  Lebanon  mountains ;  which,  by 
a  great  mistake,  has  been  extended  to  the  country  of  Mesopo- 
tamia. In  Uke  manner  he  avers,  that  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  city  of  Babylon  was  built  at  or  near  the  place  where  the 
tower  of  Babel  stood  ;  and,  what  is  still  much  more  extraordi- 
nary, that  the  ancient  Mizraim  or  E^gypt,  where  the  Israelites 
were  held  in  bondage,  was  not  the  country  extending  along  the 
banks  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  but  a  country  on  the  penin- 
sula of  Mount  Sinai }  The  Israelites,  of  course,  when  tbey  left 
Egypt,  did  not  pass  over  an  arm  or  outlet  of  the  gulf  of  Suez, 
as  is  generally  supposed,  but  over  the  extremity  of  the  gulf  of 
Acaba,  the  eastern  fork  of  the  bay  of  the  Red  Sea. 

How  Mr.  Beke  could  find  the  fruitful  country,  (which  the 
Egypt  that  the  Israelites  dwelt  in  is  so  abundantly  represented 
in  Scripture  to  be),  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai ;  and  especially, 
how  he  could  find  in  that  desert  the  river  which  is  so  often  ad- 
verted to  in  the  first  part  of  the  book  of  Exodus,  wfll,  it  is  very 
likely,  be  a  problem  to  some  readers  of  difficult  solution.  But 
such  must  be  advertised,  that  there  is  no  difficulty  which  Mr. 
Beke  cannot  easily  nirmount.  Great  changes  by  the  advance 
of  the  land  upon  the  water,  by  earthquakes,  or  by  other  causes, 
he  suggests,  may  have  obliterated  all  traces  of  Uie  river ;  and 
neglect  of  cultivation,  with  tbe  drifting  of  desert  sands,  has  con- 
verted the  once  fruitfiil  country  into  a  desert. 

All  this  effi>rt  thus  to  transpose  Egypt  and  place  it  in  the  de- 
sert, seems  to  have  originated  from  the  difficulties  which  Mr. 

"  For  Ibia  article,  we  are  indebted  to  Prof.  Stuart.— Ed. 
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B.  met  with,  in  finding  a  fulfilment  of  variqps  propbecies  in  the 
Old  Testameot  respecting  the  subversbn  of  tiiat  country,  and 
which  he  construes  as  meaning  its  total  physietU  as  well  as  civil 
subvermoD. 

The  only  ours  for  snch  halludnations  seems  to  be  a  more 
attentive  enseal  and  exegetical  study  of  the  prophecies  contain- 
ed in  the  Old  Testament.  The  nature  of  figurative  language 
and  of  prophetic  style  once  being  well  understood,  would  liberate 
Mr.  B.,  or  any  other  reader,  from  the  necessity  of  such  theories, 
m  order  to  sustain  the  authority  of  prediction.  Nor  can  any 
effectual  method  of  relief  from  such  embarrassments  be  found, 
except  in  this  way.  NotbiDgcaa  be  more  certain,  than  that  the 
first  requisite  for  an  interpreter  of  the  prophecies,  is  to  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  style  and  manner  of  them. 

As  to  the  geography  of  the  Bible — one  of  the  best  internal 
evidences  of  the  genuineness  of  this  book,  (independently  of  the 
Moral  nature  of  its  contents),  is  the  known  and  acknowledged 
fideli^  of  its  writers  in  regard  to  localitiet.  Just  in  proportion 
to  our  knowledge  of  ancient  geography,  and  this  too  according 
to  the  general  principles  that  have  been  followed,  do  we  find 
that  every  thing,  both  as  to  countries  and  cities,  is  as  h  should 
be  in  the  Scriptures.  But  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  Mr. 
Beke's  theory  respecting  Egypt  is  true,  then  how  could  the  Is- 
raehtee  pass  over  the  gulf  of  Acaba,  and  direct  their  way  east- 
ward, and  yet  after  a  few  days  come  to  mount  iSt'nat  which  Ues 
CO  the  peninsula  aeit  of  Aceba  ?  And  if  they  turned  hack, 
when  once  passed  over,  and  again  travelled  toettward,  why  did 
they  not  come  again  in  contact  with  the  Egyptians,  whose  coun- 
try they  had  just  left  ? 

It  is  but  a  few  years,  since  we  had  an  attempt  of  a  similar 
nature,  to  transfer  the  whole  of  the  eariy  localities  in  Scripture 
over  to  Hindoostan,  or  into  China  ;  and  this  was  the  more  to 
be  regretted,  inasmuch  as  it  ruined  what  might  otherwise  have 
been  a  good  and  useful  edition  of  the  sober  and  judicious  Wells, 
whose  sacred  geography  has  long  had  a  general  currency  in  the 
English  world.  Pudet  has  nugas !  When  will  visionaries  cease 
to  substitute  the  reveries  of  their  own  brain,  for  plain  and  well 
established  facts?  Never,  it  is  to  be  feared,  until  it  becomes  u 
essy  to  study  long  enough  and  with  sufficient  e£fort  to  make  one's 
self  master  of  a  sul^ect,  as  it  is  to  dress  it  up  with  mere  eonjeo- 
tnres  md  dreamy  fdiantasies.  These  cost  but  little  time,  and  do 
not  require  much  talent ;  and  besides,  they  are  apt  to  make  some 
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Doise  because  they  are  new,  or  attract  perhaps  some  atteotioa 
because  they  are  ingenious.  The  unlucky  wight  that  burned 
the  temple  of  Diana,  had  some  notiou  of  a  like  nature  in  his 
head,  about  an  easy  method  of  procuring  immortality  of  fame. 

The  object  of  thb  notice  b  not  a  Ibnnal  renew,  not  even  a 
brief  one,  of  the  principles  of  Mr.  Beke's  hook.  The  reader 
iriio  wishes  to  see  such  a  review,  may  consult  the  Londtn  Quar- 
tedy,  No.  CIV.  (Amer.  edit.  Vol.  I.  No.  3),  where  be  will  6nd 
a  sober  and  fair-minded  account  of  Mr.  Beke's  labours,  and  a 
pretty  just  estimate  of  their  success.  If  the  work  reviewwl  were 
worth  the  trouble  of  more  serious  attention,  even  many  more 
objections  to  its  positions  mi^  easily  he  raised,  than  are  there 
brought  to  view.     But '  the  game  would  not  be  worth  the  hunt- 

Wi.  Beke,  it  would  seem,  is  one  of  those  prudent  and  care- 
fijl  spirits,  who  is  so  afraid  of  the  RaUonaUsm  of  Germany,  that 
he  has  very  scrupulously  refrained  from  even  making  himself 
acquainted  with  what  it  consists  of.  With  great  solemnity  and 
earnestness  he  lets  his  readers  know,  that  he  has  not  even  read 
or  consulted  one  of  all  this  yitos  aXXoqfviap.  We  give  him  fiill 
credit  as  to  the  fact.  His  hook  presents  the  most  convincing 
interuil  evidence  that  it  is  true.  Not  one  of  all  the  Philittina 
^^tbough  many  of  them  are  famous  enough  for  visionary 
schemes  and  extravagant  conjectures — iMit  one  has  ventured  m 
any  thing  like  the  extravagance  of  Mr.  Beke  himself.  Their 
most  vi«onary  schemes  here  are  sobriety  itself,  compared  with 
the  phantasies  of  the  book  which  this  timid  and  orthodox  Elng- 
lishman  has  gravely  sent  out  into  the  world. 

On  this  point  of  Mr.  Beke's  prudential  orthodoxy,  wecanix>t 
refrain  from  quoting  some  very  just  and  sober  remarks  from  the 
London  Quarterly,  as  mentioned  above. 

"Novr  we  may  respect  the  prudent  limidi^  with  nhir.h  Hr.  Beke 
has  scrupled  lo  venture  his  &ith  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Scripuires 
in  such  dangerous  Bociely— yet  we  cannot  but  think  that  he  would 
have  conducted  hia  argument,  if  indeed  be  bad  written  his  book  at 
all,  much  more  to  the  satisfaction  of  well-informed  and  scholar-Uka 
readem,  if  he  had  enlarged  the  sphere  of  his  reading  in  that  quarter. 
We  do  not  urge  Milion's  bold  and  characteristic  argument,  not  mere); 
fbrunliceosod  printing,  but  for  the  indiscriminale  rrading  of  all  wotfa, 
whatever  their  tendency  :  — '  I  canmt  praise  a  fugitive  and  ctoieCer- 
ed  virtue,  iineierciwd  and  unbreathed,  that  never  salltM  out  and 
•M*  bar  adverMty,  but  altnks  out  of  the  race,  where  the  immortal 
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(■Hand  ia  to  be  run  for,  not  without  dust  and  heat'  Still  for  ao  * 
BUlbor,aDdaD  author  on  a  nubject  of  pure  erudition,  to  refuse  allcom- 
muoicm  with  oue  great  clue  of  writers  who  have  discussed  the  sub- 
jects on  which  he  treats  with  most  penetrating  sagacity,  with  uo- 
wearied  diligence,  wiih  the  full  command  of  all  the  Bources  of  infor- 
mation, and  an  Intimate  acquaintance  not  with  one  but  with  the 
wbole  family  of  Eastern  Isiiguegea,  because  tbelr  theological  Byatem  ia 
erroneous  or  imperfect,  betrays  a  puBillanimity  of  faith  somewhat  mia- 
trtittful  of  the  power  and  stability  of  divine  truth.  Nor  is  there  lest 
ignorance  than  limidiiyin  this  iDdiBcriminate  proscription  of  German 
biblical  learning.  If  the  cauiiotis  inquirer  will  scruple  to  commune 
with  Bauer  or  with  Eicbborn — if  he  denies  himself  the  rich  treasures 
of  the  one  great  philological  and  critical  commentary  on  the  Old 
Testament,  that  of  Rosenmiiller — the  writings  of  Michaelia,  however 
in  some  respects  more  free  and  curious  than  suits  our  rigid  tone  of 
writing  on  such  subjects,  might  have  been  consuhed  by  the  most  dif- 
fident and  scrupulous  Christian  writer.  To  such  on  inquiry  the 
'Spicilegium  Geograpbite  exierrn  Hebrsorura  post  Bochartum,'  with 
the  Epistles  of  J.  ReinhoJd  Forater,  is  indispensable.  From  the  more 
learned  German  writers  Mr.  Belie  would  have  derived  another  most 
essential  advantage ;  he  would  have  seen  the  neceswt;  of  a  much 
more  profound  and  laborious  preparation  for  such  a  work,  of  more 
copious  and  genera]  reading,  of  a  more  criiicat  and  extensive  acquain- 
tancewiih  thegeniusand tfaestructureof theEastem  languages.  We 
are  constrained  to  obsereve,  that  on  many  important  points,  vitalty 
connected  with  his  whole  system,  he  baa  contented  himself  with  very 
hasty  and  second-hand  information.  His  learning  ia  too  much  that 
of  modem  compilations,  and  derived  from  the  elementary  books  with 
which  our  recent  literature  swarms.  He  baa  seldom  consulted,  and 
still  more  seldom  deliberately  investigated,  the  original  authorities." 

We  have  quoted  this  not  merely  because  it  contains  a  very 
just  crilicisin  on  the  course  which  Mr.  B.  has  taken,  hut  hecause 
It  has  a  healing  do  some  things  which  are  now  and  then  said  in 
some  of  our  religious  newspapers  and  periodicals,  about  Ger- 
man writers,  and  the  study  ortbem,  and  in  particular  about  the 
preferring  of  them  to  the  older  critical  writers.  Gesenius,  for 
example,  if  we  are  to  believe  some  of  our  periodical  curaiois, 
has  become  defunct  before  bis  death,  and  lives  to  see  his  pott- 
bumottt  fame,  or  rather  his  want  of  fame.  His  Grammar,  his 
baiah,  bis  Hebrew  Lexicon,  all  are  going,  or  are  soon  to  go, 
into  insignificance,  either  as  error  or  as  patch-work,  compared 
with  the  octodecim  Lexicon  of  Buxtorf,  with  its  profound  Rab- 
lunk»l  lore,  and  liis  Thumirttt  Grammatictu  and  other  critical 
tnd  |Mok^cal  works.     Geier  and  Cocceius  and  Buxtorf,  aod 
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other  worthies  <tf  like  g^totic  staturC]  who  flouririied  in  days  orf* 
yore,  are  once  imwe  (o  renew  their  youth  io  the  midst  of  ns, 
and  we  are  to  bare  Cabbala,  a&d  doable  sense,  and  imovoia,  and 
aDegorical  interpretation,  until  we  get  back  again  to  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century  from  whence  we  started.  What 
IS  old  and  has  been  long  tried,  must,  as  the  writers  in  question 
seem  to  intimate,  be  good  and  sound ;  what  is  new,  of  couise 
can  be  manufactured  only  in  schoob  of  neology. 

In  such  a  strain  we  find  a  few  editors  of  newspapers  and  po- 
riodicds  talking  and  writing ;  and  it  is  thus  that  some  will  pro- 
bably De?er  cease  to  talk  and  write,  so  long  as  they  wi^  to  make 
a  display  of  orthodoxy,  or  in  some  way  to  attract  the  particalar 
notice  and  favour  of  those,  who,  from  the  best  of  motives,  are 
jealous  of  changes,  and  slow  (as  indeed  they  should  be],  in  ad- 
mitting innovations.  But  either  gravely,  or  through  desire  <^ 
attracting  public  notice,  or  through  petulance,  to  advance  the 
positions  that  philology  has  not  made  some  very  important  ad- 
rances  during  the  last  forty  years,  can,  io  our  own  sober  ap- 
prehension, prove  nothing  more,  than  that  a  man  is  unacquainted 
with  the  true  nature  of  that  which  he  affirms,  or  else  that  he 
has  some  feelings  in  his  breast  that  it  would  not  be  very  credit- 
able for  him  faVty  to  disclose.  It  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  decry 
en  matte  the  philology  of  Germany,  when  all  Europe  and  most 
of  America  is  receiving  lexicons,  grammars,  and  commentaries 
from  her.  It  b  too  late  also  to  binder  men  of  fair  and  inde- 
pendent minds  from  "  proving  all  things,"  m  order  that  they 
may  know  "  what  is  good"  and  *'  bold  it  fast." 

If  the  subject  were  not  too  grave  for  amusement,  it  might  af- 
ford us  some,  only  to  pass  in  review  a  few  of  the  fantastic  no- 
tions that  are  adopted  and  maintained  by  some  who  are  so  scru- 
pulous about  saying  a  word  in  favour  of  any  book  written  by  a 
ntohgut.  Mr.  Beke,  as  presented  to  view  above,  is  a  good 
q>ecimeo  of  this.  No  German  visionary  ever  yet  ventured  on 
any  thing  like  the  extrav^nce  of  bis  notions.  Yet  he  is  with- 
al, (we  mean  in  his  own  estimation],  very  grave  and  orthodox 
in  ail  this.  The  true  state  of  the  case  whh  such  men  seems 
to  be,  that  their  own  notions  are  the  ultimate  test  of  orthodoxy ; 
and  in  these  notions,  whether  they  be  new  or  old,  they  may  go 
to  any  length,  provided  they  can  only  assume  a  very  grave  and 

'   demure  look  whenever  neology  is  mentioned,  avoid  reading 
^oiks  tunted  with  this  poisoo,  and  earnestly  caution  otbera 

'   ^ainat  it. 
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■  Qiu  to  be  more  serioiu  j  we  have  a  stroQe  dislike  to  the  mu- 
endo  method  of  dealiog  out  prosctipuOQ  of  writers,  who  have 
bigh  excellencies,  whatever  may  be  their  faults.  As  we  view 
inatters,  we  iqust  think  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  candid  Hebra- 
ist to  sit  down  and  read  ten  pages  of  Gasenius'  Lexicon,  and 
then  compare  it  with  the  older  ones,  without  feeling  that  all  at- 
tempo  at  proscriplion  are  utterly  in  vain.  And  then,  who  Is 
obliged  to  follow  his  iheology?  of  which,  by  the  way,  he  has  but 
litUa  mdeed  in  bis  lexicon,  or  even  in  his  conunenury.  Men 
who  denounce  his  philology,  are  bound  to  show  some  reasons 
tai  BO  doing,  other  than  appeal  to  vituperative  declamation  and 
iauetido.  If  his  works  are  r^tve,  then  let  those  who  believe 
and  say  it,  speedily  give  us  samples  of  belter  ones.  This  would 
be  a  proof  of  ihsir  assertions  that  would  be  to  some  purpose ; 
jmd  this  is  all  the  penalty  that  we  would  impose  upou  them ;  and 
to  impose  this,  we  are  aware,  does  not  speak  much  for  our 
(boderauon.  Until  then,  we  shall  suspect  that  it  is  much  easier 
to  denounce,  and  to  decry,  and  to  hold  up  to  suspicion,  and  to 
affect  high  orthodoxy,  than  it  is  to  philologize. 

We  should  do  injustice  to  ourselves,  if  we  did  not  say,  more- 
over, that  with  German  neology  we  have  no  sympadiy.  We  do 
from  our  hearts  verily  believe,  that  much  of  it  is  real  unbelief 
in  the  testimony  of  God  ;  and  that  it  is  therefore  hostile  to  the 
interests  of  vital  piety  or  godliness.  In  every  shape  and  form, 
«o  far  as  it  is  neologtf,  we  are,  and  have  always  been,  frankly 
and  openly  opposed  to  it.  But  we  do  not  profess  yet  to  have 
attained  to  that  state  of  advance  in  opposition  to  heresy  or  un- 
beUef,  which  will  lead  us  to  hold  it  to  be  criminal  to  love  wheat- 
bread  because  Voltaire  was  fend  of  it,  or  wrong  to  beUeve  that 
s  triangle  is  not  a  square,  because  I^vid  Hume  was  of  much 
the  same  way  of  thinking.  Fat  est  ab  hotte  doceri,  even  a 
heojheu  could  say.  Is  it  too  much  to  expect  as  hieb  a  degree 
of  self-denial  from  meek  aod  humble  Cbristians  ?  What  Gese- 
oius  or  any  other  neolc^ist  has  exhibited  that  is  good  and  true, 
we  should  hke  to  see  and  know  and  believe ;  and  even  their 
.eirors  we  would  not  wiUingty  he  ignorant  of.  Can  it  be  that  m 
an  age  like  this,  our  young  ministers  must  remain  unacquainted 
with  what  the  opponenU  of  evangelical  principles  are  domg,  in 
order  to  thwart  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  ?  Above  all,  can  it 
be,  that  such  as  take  great  pains  to  make  young  men  acquaint- 
ed with  all  the  imesies  of  more  than  1600  years'  atandmg,  and 
with  great  labour  dig  them  out  frmn  the  lowest  bed  of  obUvioo* 
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m  which  they  lie  covered  by  the  ruint  which  to  rntnjr  »gei  biv« 
strewed  over  them,  and  ienst  tbu  the  young  upiraDt  to  the  n- 
cred  office  should  uadentaud,  and  be  i^e  to  give  ta  account  of 
Bod  to  refute,  them  all— can  it  be  that  such  are  to  raise  bi^  their 
voices  against  the  use  oi  neologiad  books  ?  Is  it  (beu  the  duty 
of  our  youDg  ministers  to  refute  herenes  that  were  dead  and 
buried  and  forgotten  more  than  one  thousand  five  hundred 
years  before  they  were  bom,  and  are  tbey  to  know  nothing  of 
those  that  now  agitate  and  threaten  the  church  i  How  shall 
they  contend  against  the  powers  of  darkness,  if  they  are  igno- 
rant of  their  arts,  then-  strength,  or  their  arms  i  A^  will  it  be 
said,  that  young  meu  who  are  desired  for  die  ministry,  should 
become  acquainted  mth  the  views  of  the  antagonists  of  sound 
principles,  only  through  the  medium  of  that  instrucUon  which 
the  advocates  of  good  principles  may^ve?  That  such  views 
must  be  presented  only  by  the  professors  in  our  seminaries,  or 
by  others  who  are  able  to  teach  i  If  this  should  be  avowed  or 
intimated,  as  it  oiien  has  been,  then  we  should  say,  that  in  no 
other  case  do  we  resort,  or  think  it  lawful  or  expedient  to  re- 
sort, to  such  a  method  of  making  men  acquainted  with  difierent 
sides  of  grave  questions.  All  men  demand  to  hear  both  udes ; 
and  this,  from  the  parties  interested,  in  order  that  they  may  get 
possession  of  full  and  proper  views  of  any  disputed  point.  A 
course  diflerent  from  this  would  necessarily  presuppose,  that  the 
teacher  of  youth  will  of  course  ^ve  an  account  ol  heretical  or 
opposing  views,  that  is  altogether  candid,  fuU,  impartial,  and 
just ;  and  all  this,  without  making  any  implication  of  consequen- 
ces from  principles,  which  the  advocates  of  that  o^Hnion 
would  neither  make  nor  admit.  But,  alas !  OD  other  timesthan 
such  as  we  now  live  in,  must  we  fall,  before  we  find  all  our 
professors  and  teachers  to  be  exactly  of  this  character  ;  evea 
allowing  thai  all  of  them  have  ability  to  understand  and  devekipe, 
in  a  clear  and  iotelligible  way,  what  heretics  or  their  opponents 
have  written. 
'  Whenever  we  cease,  or  even  seem  reluctant,  to  advocate  fiill, 
lair,  open,  and  free  examinations  of  all  questions  about  truth, 
thm  let  ut  take  some  other  name  which  may  more  properly  be- 
long to  us,  and  no  bnger  profess  to  be  Protatanlt.  We  have 
come  upon  times,  at  all  events,  which  demand  and  which  vnll 
hear  both  sides  of  all  important  questions ;  at  least,  there  is  a 
portion  of  our  community  who  are  of  this  character.  It  is  then 
better  for  us  good-natureidly  to  admit  such  a  betriog ;  and  pre- 
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pare  ounelres  aocordin^jr.  Young  men,  therefera,  should  not 
be  shut  out  from  reading  German  books,  hy  uodistinguiahing 
and  contumelious  declamation  against  G«nnany  and  neology. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  their  curiosity  will  rather  be  attract- 
ed the  more  by  this.  When  Rousseau,  wbo  well  knew  the 
open^on  of  all  the  principles  belonging  to  the  bad  part  at  least 
of  our  nature,  was  determined  within  himself  to  procure  a  most 
exteoaiTB  perusal  and  circulation  of  big  Cot^ettiimt,  he  placed 
near  the  bead  of  tbem  a  warning,  that  no  female  in  Franco 
must  read  it,  at  the  peril  of  being  undone.  Scores  of  thousands 
read  the  book,  of  course,  on  the  vary  ground  of  the  prohibition, 
wbo  otherwise  would  never  have  looked  at  it.  And  ao  it  wiU 
be  in  the  case  before  us.  Although  we  may  with  good  reason 
believe,  that  the  sober  youth  of  our  country  can  more  eaniyba 
reatraioed  than  the  women  of  France ;  yet  the  very  fact  that 
ibey  are  warned  with  so  much  earnestness  to  let  alone  the  booki 
of  German  neology,  is  adapted  to  excite  suspicion  that  the  argu- 
ments  and  views  exhibited  in  tbose  books  are  of  such  a  nature, 
that  they  cannot  be  expected  to  retain  orthodox  convictions,  pro- 
vided they  read  them.  Now  it  is  very  poor  policy,  we  do  fully 
beUeve,  for  the  real  trieods  of  truth  to  appear  in  any  measure  as 
shrinking  from  the  contest  with  neology,  or  to  carry  on  a  skulking 
kind  of  war  by  shooting  poisoned  arrows  from  behind  the  trees  and 
bushes.  But  in  the  open  field,  face  to  face,  hand  to  hand,  breast 
to  breast,  let  us  have  the  battle ;  and  if  we  are  not  strong  enough 
to  meet  it,  then  let  us  succumb.  We  know  well,  that  no  occult 
mode  of  warfare  will  win  the  day,  in  times  like  these.  There 
are  tliose  among  our  youth,  who  wish  to  see  with  their  own  eyes, 
and  to  hear  with  their  own  ears ;  and  who  wiU  examine  for' 
themselves,  and  see  whether  those  neobgists  that  have  made  so 
much  noise  in  the  world,  are,  after  all,  mere  plunderers  from 
the  ^ants  of  old,  or  else  mere  visionaries  and  unbelievers,  as 
scnne  declare  them  to  be.  Vituperation  has  ceased  to  prevent 
such  men  from  examining ;  it  only  provokes  them  to  do  it. 
Why  cannot  the  friends  of  truth  understand  thnt  this  is  one  of 
the  sigm  of  ihs  timet ;  and  demean  themselves  accordingly  i 

We  have  another  strong  objectiiHi  against  this  timid  and  occult 
way  of  managing  opposition  to  neolo^sts.  It  is  this,  viz.,  that 
there  is  something  that  is  apparently,  not  to  say  really,  unfair 
and  ignoble  in  so  doing.  Truth  needs  not  to  be  abashed.  It 
needs  no  secret  and  crafry  management  to  [womote  its  interests. 
In  the  open  day  light  let  her  standard  b«  erected,  and  without 
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mibushes  or  any  rem  degnerre,  let  aB  her  rictories  be  won. 
Narer  btre  ber  adversaries  ao  good  bold  upon  ibe  unbelieving 
world,  as  when  the^r  can  appeal  to  it,  and  traly  tay, '  Our  oppo- 
nents are  afraid  or  ashamed  to  meet  us  In  open  conteet,  b«caase 
tbey  are  conscious  of  inadequate  strength.'  Wbether  this  ap- 
peal is  true  or  false,  matters  not  as  to  ibeend  which  will  be  ae- 
eomplished  by  it.  The  world  will  believe  what  the  proceedings 
of  Christians  appear  to  confirm.  Abn  tali  auxUio,  there^m, 
we  say  again,  to  all  the  insinuation  and  inuendo  mode  of  war- 
fare. Let  the  young  candidate  for  tbe  ministry,  from  the  time 
that  be  has  strength  to  enter  the  lists,  be  brought  upon  tbe  bat- 
tle ground.  But  let  it  be  under  ettperienoed  leaders,  and  not 
to  the  thickest  part  of  tbe  battle,  at  firsts  before  he  has  streogtb 
and  skill  to  ensure  victory  in  the  contest.  But  sooner  or  later 
let  him  see  the  whole.  A  different  policy  throws  him  out  upon 
tbe  world,  a  mere  mttitia-man,  fit  only  to  be  ranked  with  tbe 
raw  and  undisciplined  soldiery.  The  enemy,  after  all,  must  be 
met ;  for  he  cannot  hinder  them  from  pushing  on  their  conquests 
as  far  as  possible.  Then  at  last  he  ia  called  to  the  eombat, 
ttitbout  adequate  prepsratiou  and  skill  And  arms.  Why  Wonder 
if  he  succumbs  ;  or  at  least  retreats  from  tbe  field  covered  with 
tbe  di^race  of  being  worsted  ? 

Such,  unhappily,  has  b^en  the  fate  of  not  a  few,  who  were 
Dot  prepared  by  Ae  disci|>tihe  ot  earlier  life  for  subsequent  dan- 
gers and  duues.  We  say  again,  ^t  the  heresies  of  by-^one 
ages  are,  for  the  most  partj  insigniiiCBnt  matters  to  us,  compar- 
ed with  those  which  now  threaten  the  church.  It  is  for /rueiU 
action  and  exigencies  that  we  must  be  prepared.  The  policy, 
then,  that  would  shut  out  books  which  develope  what  these  ei- 
^ncies  are,  cannot  be  well-timed  nor  judicious. 

In  a  word,  we  regret  it  when  we  see  any  of  tbe  friends  of 
truth  making  appeal  by  calling  hard  names  md  insinuating  sus- 
picions to  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  ChrisdaDs,  in  otder  te 
enlist  their  feelings  against  neology.  But  it  is  not  that  we  have 
*oy  sympathy  in  favour  of  neology ;  nor  that  we  would  count  it 
even  a  neutral  power,  in  the  great  contest  that  is  going  on  be- 
tween truth  and  error.  War — war  until  victory  or  deaths — we 
say,  with  all  our  hearts,  against  every  opinion  which  disclaims, 
or  sets  lightly  by,  the  diviiie  eutbority  of  Revelatioa  t  But  we 
siy  also  :  Let  us  take  the  open  Geld.  Let  it  no  knger  be  sup- 
posed, that  appeal  to  the  arts  of  creating  and  ibstflrkig  prejudice, 
A  to  manage  such  a  war  with  suoceet.     Tb«  fover  of  ttud^  m 
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wdflr  to  comnNnd  himself  and  bis  eauss  to  (lie  wotid,  must 
^Mw  that  be  is  indeed  a  lover  of  u-uth  {  that  be  can  receive  aod 
love  it  evwi  when  be  must  take  it  from  an  oppooent;  and  that 
be  is  more  concerned  to  refute  the  arguments  of  his  adversary, 
than  he  is  to  pour  upon  him  a  shower  of  reviliogs  and  execrap 
tton.  The  advocate  for  the  high  andholy  principles  of  the  goc- 
pcd  should  never  fo^et,  that,  while  we  are  "  to  contend  eara- 
estlj'  for  ibe  iaith  delivered  to  the  saints,"  our  first  duty  is  to 
make  ourselves  acquainted  hy  deep  and  diligent  study  with 
what  that  faith  is ;  not  to  assume  that  it  was  this  or  that,  eveoi 
when  creeds  or  confesnons  may  have  said  so.  When  all  this  is 
done,  (a  matter  which  we  believe  to  be  very  often  neglected  by 
such  as  manage  conteution  widi  the  fiercest  spirit),  then,  in  the 
second  place,  sucb  an  advocate  is  to  remember,  that  it  b  written 
in  a  certain  book  which  neologists  have  not  been  able  as  yet  to 
set  aside,  and  which  indeed  their  effitrts  (often  against  their  own 
,  intentions)  have  been  made  to  illustrate  and  confirm,  that  "  the 
servant  of  the  Lord  mutt  not  ttrive,  but  be  gentle  unto  all  men, 
apt  to  teach,  patient,  in  meehtess  instructing  those  that  oppose 
themselves."  This  same  apt  to  teach  is  a  thing,  that  declama- 
tofy  sarcasm  does  not  very  successfully  exhibit  j  and  as  to 
patience  and  meekneti,  we  seek  in  vain  amid  the  arrogance  of 
denunciations  for  such  virtues. 

In  fine,  we  are  told  in  the  same  blessed  book,  which  all  the 
oeologisls  in  Gennany  and  the  infidels  of  England  and  America 
have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  overthrow,  and  the  credit  of  which  all 
the  powers  of  earth  and  hell  never  can  in  any  measure  shake  or 
destroy,  that  Michael,  [be  archangel,  when  contending  with  the 
devil,  durst  not  brmg  a  railing  accusation  against  him.  The 
sood  angel  no  doubt  well  knew,  that  on  this  ground  Satan  might 
be  more  than  an  over-match  for  liim.  Now  if  he  refrainecl  from 
thus  speaking  of  Satan  lumself,  it  argues  no  very  high  atuin- 
ments  in  inoderation,  for  us  to  refrain  from  the  like  accusations 
^ainat  those  who  are  bone  of  our  bona  and  flesh  of  our  fle^. 

We  would  ask,  in  the  spirit  of  Christiaa  candour  and  meek- 
neas  toward  the  enemies  of  truth,  and  toward  neologists  whom 
w«  ten  mlucMntly  compelled  to  number  with  them, — we  would 
asktnir  Chtistien  bretfarai,  whether  we  are  moM  likely  to  ^ua 
tbeear  of  such,  nd  their  hearts  too,  by  contumelious  insinuetions 
wd  rapreacfaea,  or  by  open  «nd  candid  argument  and  fair  and 
heoouvUe  onoiest?  We  feel  assured,  £at  oaly  one  uumr 
ctn  h»  gpven  to  tbis  quealkiB,  \if  the  ooasidertle,  geoeious,  and 
fair-minded. 
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We  mty  ba  pminitted  to  add,  whliout  tbe  iayuUtion  <^  nying 
it  for  invidious  purposes,  that  we  greatly  desire  to  see  specimcaa 
of  better  lexicography,  grammar,  commentary,  geography,  Sic., 
|HX)duced  by  tbote  wbo  make  light  oi  and  reproach  the  Qermam 
ones.  Then  we  will  anuredly  and  readily  g^ve  up  our  GermaD 
cotuim,  and  cleave  to  those  of  our  own  bous^xtld.  Until  tbeo, 
it  must  be  expected,  that  at  least  one  part  of  the  public  will  not 
rflceive  declamatioa  for  argumant,  dot  coDtomelious  reviliBg 
and  inuendo  for  good  plulok^. 

3, — Pmtrt  rapecting  th»  Aborigiaal  Tribet  of  Ike  Canadat, 
oritered  tooepnntedhyiht  Britith  Houae  of  Commoiu, 
14th  Augutt,  1834. 

The  Indians  of  Lower  Canada  consist  of  the  undermentioa- 


ed  tribes. 

179  souls. 

Algooqiiins,  Three  Rivers, 

82     " 

Ahenaquais,  Becaoour, 

96     " 

do.            St.  Francb, 

363     " 

'X"'^XSr'' 

967     " 
348     " 

do.         Lake  of  Two  Mountains, 

282     " 

Algon^uins,             do. 

355     " 

Nipissings,                do. 

260     " 

Micmacs,  from  N.  Brunswick  8i  N.  Scotia,  450     " 

Total, 

3,372  souls. 

The  Hurons  of  Lorette',  nine  miles  from  Qudiec,  have  made 
some  advances  in  civilizaUon,  having  embraced  the  Roman 
catholic  religjoD  in  an  early  period  of  the  history  of  Canada, 
but  their  progress  seems  to  be  retarded  by  the  iealousies  of 
the  Romish  church,  one  of  whose  misoonaries,  irao  receivea  a 
salaiy  of  £50  per  annum  &om  the  government,  is  opposed  to 
tbe  instruction  of  the  children,  though  several  chie&  have  ex- 
preaied  themselves  favorable  to  the  measure.  The  Indieni  are 
necessari^  obliged  to  continue  their  original  practice  of  hunting 
for  a  subsistence.  The  Algonquins  and  Abeniquais  of  Three 
Rivers,  Sl  Frands,  and  Becanour,  were  once  ponessed  of 
coosidend>le  landed  property,  of  whK^  they  have  been  most 
cruelly  dqvtved  by  the  knavery  of  varioua  desipiing  nuUridrals. 
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Tbe  Algonqums  and  Niponn^  of  the  Lak«  of  the  Mountain, 
an  an  active  and  intdligent  race,  settled  in  a  village,  without 
landed  property,  but  so  efficient  in  huntii^  as  to  contribute  a 
large  amount  of  furs  to  the  Hudson  Bay  and  North  West  com- 
poniea.  The  intrusions  of  the  whites  are,  however,  rendering 
their  situation  uncomfortabla.  The  Iroquois  of  Sauk  St.  Lou- 
is and  Caughnawagua,  are  settled  in  a  village  about^  nine  miles 
above  Montreal.  A  Romish  priest,  paid  by  government,  re- 
sides among  them,  and  exerts  all  his  influence  to  exclude  edu- 
cation. 'Hie  great  council  fires  of  alt  the  Iroquois  are  held  at 
Caudmawagua.  All  the  Indians  in  the  Lower  Province  profess 
tbe  Roman  catholic  reli^on. 

In  Upper  Canada  are  the  following  tribes.  Near  Kingston, 
163  Mohawics  and  253  Mississaquas ;  near  York,  S58  Ctuppe- 
was  and  68  Mississaquas;  near  Fort  Geoi^e,  205  Mohawks, 
105  Onondagas,  20  Senecas,  35  Oneidaa,  243  Cayugas,  44 
Tuscaroras,  60  Delawares,  and  83  of  other  tribes ;  near  Am- 
herstherg,  966  Chippewas,  466  Ottawas,  290  Potawaumies, 
156  Munaies  and  Moravians,  123  of  the  Sis  Nations,  and  359 
of  other  tribes  ;  on  Dnimmond  Island  are  485  Ottawas,  218 
Minominees,  and  654  Chippewas.  These,  with  some  others, 
make  the  total  of  Indians  in  Upper  Canada,  12,919.  llie 
schools,  under  the  care  of  tbe  "  Canada  Conference  Methodist 
Missionary  Society  anxtng  the  Indians  of  Upper  Canada,"  are 
10,  embracing  351  scholars.  The  methodist  preachers,  says 
the  episcopal  bishop  of  Quebec,  have  been  very  successful  in 
convening  a  great  portion  of  the  Mississagua  tribe,  from  heath- 
en ignorance  and  immoral  habits  to  Christian  faith  and  practice ; 
and  this  improvanent  has  been  so  great  and  rapid  witnin  these 
few  years,  that  the  band  of  God  seems  visible  in  it,  and  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  they  have  done  much  in  the  work  of  their 
(uviKzation.  It  commenced  on  the  River  Credit,  and  has  ex- 
tended to  various  settlements  of  tbe  nation  for  a  con»derable 
distance.  A  great  propottioR  of  the  tribe  have  become  sober 
and  industrious  in  their  habits,  weli  clad  as  to  tbeii  persons,  and 
religious  in  their  life  and  conversatkin.  The  first  and  principal 
instruments  were  two  brothers  of  the  name  (^  Jones.  The 
whole  nimiber  of  Indians,  who  have  come  under  the  influence 
of  tbe  methodist  nuseions,  probably  amounts  to  2,000.  <<  All 
the  Christian  Indims,"  in  the  langu^e  of  Peter  Jones,  "  have 
put  away  tbe  fire  waters,  and  love  to  have  schools,  and  wish  to 
hvB  in   bouses,  and  leara  to  work ;  and  they  improve  very 
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fast"  At  tbe  Rimr  Cradk,  they  Ime  40  booaw,  ixdiKliiie  • 
ebapel,  a  ichool  bouse,  a  work  almp,  and  a  aaw  mill.  Tbe  lUCa- 
bawks  and  the  Six  Natiau,  who  remored  trom  tbe  river  Mo- 
hawk, in  tbe  State  of  New  York,  at  the  close  of  tbe  revohi* 
tktaary  war,  amount  to  nearly  3000  soula ;  and  are  settled  od  a 
fine  and  fertile  tract  of  country,  on  the  banks  of  the  Graod 
River.  Tbey  now  retain  360,000  acres,  mouly  of  the  best 
quali^.  Large  tracts  have  been  sold  by  them,  with  tbe  permis- 
aion  of  bia  majesty's  govemmeat ;  tbe  monies  ansiog  from 
which  sale,  either  funded  in  England,  or  lent  in  Canada,  amount 
lo  £1,500  per  annum. 

The  Society  for  Prop agaung  the  Gospel  have  allowed  a  sala- 
ry to  a  cnteehist,  an  Indian  of  a  vmj  good  character,  in  tbe 
bay  of  Quinte,  since  1810;  they  have  also  an  Indian  calectust, 
who  is  master  of  tbe  Indian  languages,  on  the  Grand  river. 
Their  missionaries,  in  the  neighborhood  of  these  two  settlements 
of  Indians,  have  always  been  in  the  practice  of  visiting  them 
and  performing  clerical  duties  among  them.  The  New  Eng- 
land company  of  London  have  turned  their  attention,  ance  1837, 
to  the  establishing  of  schools  and  missionaries. 

Tbe  amount  of  expenses  pw  annuna  to  the  British  gorsm- 
ment  of  tbe  Indian  department,  according  to  the  reduced  estab- 
lishment, is  about  £37,000 ;  of  which  tbe  presents  to  tbe  In- 
dians amount  to  £18,000.  We  regret  to  see  in  recent  esti- 
mates,tfaat  141  gallonsof  rum  were  included.  We  believ«,how- 
ever,  that  the  colonial  goveniment  are  becoming  more  end  more 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  promoting  temperate  and  so- 
ber habits  among  the  Indta|is.  Tlie  British  colonial  secretary 
has  directed  the  govermnent  (^  the  Canadas  to  give  such  pre- 
sents as  are  likely  to  produce  a  taste  for  agricultural  employ- 
ments,  radier  than  such  as  are  calculated  to  keep  alive  their  pas- 
aoa  for  the  chase  and  for  vrar ;  and,  also,  to  promote  in  eveij 
possible  manner,  the  progress  of  religious  knowledge  and  of  ed- 
ucatbn  generally.  A  primary  and  material  st^  to  be  taken  is 
to  induce  tbe  Indians  to  settle  in  townships,  or  upon  detached 
lots  of  ground,  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  European  settlers  and 
their  descradants.  In  reading  a  great  amount  of  correspondeDce 
on  this  subject,  we  have  become  convinced  that  tbe  Biitish  and 
Canadian  government  are  deteimined  to  pursue  a  much  more 
humane  and  generous  policy  towards  the  aborigiDeB,  than  has 
prevailed  bitberto. 
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Matthias  Claudius,  a  distinguished  German  author,  wag  bora 
in  1741,  near  Lubeck,  aud  died  at  Hambui^,  in  1815.  In  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  he  became  deeply  im&ied  with  religious 
feelings.  His  writings  have  been  extremely  popular  ia  Germany. 
"  Some  of  his  little  poetic  pieces  are  gems  of  the  highest  order, 
familiar  to  every  raok  and  age  in  Germany,  from  the'  cottage  to 
the  throDe,  and  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave."*  His  complete 
works,  up  to  1813,  have  been  published  in  eight  volumes.  A 
fiiend  of  ours,  a  native  German,  now  in  a  foreign  land,  has  sent 
us  a  translation  of  a  pan  of  a  preface  of  Claudius,  prefixed  to 
his  translation  of  a  French  work,  entitled,  "Des  erreurs  et  d« 
la  verite,"  by  St.  Martin.  "  I  doubt  not,"  says  our  correspond- 
ent, "  you  will  find  some  grains  of  gold  in  it.  They  are  not, 
like  those  of  many  a  writer  now,  beaten  out  upon  the  anvil  into 
broad  scales,  and  polished,  and  fixed  up  to  sight ;  but  simply 
thrown  out,  if,  peradventure,  somebody  may  go  by  and  pick 
them  up."     We  now  proceed  to  the  translation  from  Claudius  ; 

The  book,  "  Des  erreurs  et  de  la  vfrit^,"  is  a  singular  book, 
and  literary  men  hardly  know  what  to  make  of  iL  For  none 
seem  to  understand  it ;  and  yet,  (hat  upon  which  judgment  is  to 
be  pronounced,  should  be  omnent/y  understood. 

now  and  then,  indeed,  the  author  opens  bis  mouth  and  speaks, 
as  e.  g.  his  remarks  on  Uie  origin  of  evil,  and  on  the  freedom  of 
man,  and  in  various  other  places ;  and  what  he  says  on  these 
subjects  is  rather  more  satisfactory  than  the  current  notions  hith- 
erto. Most  of  the  time,  however,  he  goes  about,  like  a  ghost, 
his  mouth  shut,  and  witii  his  uplifted  finger  pointing  at  some- 
thing beyond  otir  sphere  of  knowledge.  His  hints  and  remarks 
are  by  all  means  grand  and  cheering,  like  the  distant  mountaia 
tops  of  our  native  land  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  so  ec- 
centric and  so  strange,  that  our  understanding  seems  to  he  una- 
■  bte  to  apply  her  compass  any  where,  or  to  conned,  classify  or 
arrange  tbem  at  aU  for  her  purpose. 

lliis,  however,  is  no  great  matter.  For  if  our  understanding 
has  an  acquaintance  merely — and  a  limited  one  too — with  the 
wilderness  of  the  material  world,  then  the  promised  land  begins 
just  there,  where  the  begins  to  gnash  her  teeth  and  to  wring  her 

•  BoKon  Recard«r,  Aus.  99, 163i. 
Vol.,  V.  No.  18.  ft9 
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hands  in  deapair.  And  if  fFitdom  does  not  grow  is  tbe  field 
of  literature  and  learning  as  it  is  notr, — a  position  which  hartDj 
one  of  the  tillers  of  that  soil  will  maintain  earnestly, — then  hints 
and  remarks  on  Wisdom  must  DBturally  appear  strange.  Tb« 
autbeouciiy  of  such  hints  and  remarks  remains  to  be  decided, 
to  be  sure ;  and  we  ought  by  no  means  to  take  incoosideratehr 
that  for  fire  from  heaven,  which  after  all  may  be  a  mere  ig»t* 
fatutu,  or  the  twinkling  of  a  gk)w-wonn. 

Many  of  the  readers  will  aUow  no  Hre  at  all  to  our  author, 
but  smoke  only ;  and  they  compare  nis  boc^  with  a  picture, 
where  the  horizon  is  all  wrapt  in  clouds.  They  may  have  tbeir 
reasons  for  judging  thus.  Nor  is  the  comparison  with  a  cloudy 
picture  inapposite;  and  there  are  pictures  of  that  kind,  where  a 
naiid  comes  forth  from  the  clouds  endeavoring  to  impart  some- 
thing. The  disposition  of  an  author,  bis  motive,  and  his  object, 
they  are  tbe  best  guide-board  in  judging  him ;  and  be  usually  adds 
it  to  his  work  as  a  card  for  his  experienced  reader,  though  oJtea 
ignoraatly,  and  much  against  his  own  will  and  advantage.  Nor 
do  I,  myself,  understand  the  book.  But,  besides  an  impresaoa 
of  superiority  and  confidence,  I  find  in  it  purity  of  motive,  and 
extraordinary  mildness,  and  elevatkin  of  sentiment,  and  rest, 
and  internal  peace.  And  that  must  needs  come  home  to  the 
heart.  Do  we  not  all  want  peace,  do  we  not  all  seek  rest,  and 
find  none  !  And  there  is  no  purity,  no  rest,  no  peace,  except 
in  tbe  element  of  holiness. 

Doubtless,  one  or  another  of  our  literati  wiU  undertake  to  re- 
fute the  author.  But,^r>(,  there  is  much  difficulty  in  reliiting 
B  book  which  is  not  understood.  For  if  we  take  out  of  the 
work  some  disconnected  sentences,  measuring  them  by  our 
scale,  and  just  as  tbe  wordt  sound  in  themselves,  we  are  in  dw- 
ger  of  attributing,  by  our  own  fault,  a  meaning  to  the  autW 
which  is  not  bis ;  specially  when  he  declares,  that  be  often  says 
ooe  thing  and  jneans  quite  another,  and  that  he  generally  keeps 
back  a  great  deal  of  uie  sense  in  his  mind.  And  then,  the 
main  doctrine  of  our  author  is  this,  viz.  Man,  left  to  himself^ 
and  without  the  guidance  of  an  universal,  temporal,  active,  and 
intelligent  cause,  (as  he  calls  it,)  runs  himself  into  mere  errOT 
and  imiy,  knows  and  effects  noibing  without  that  cause,  just  as 
with  it,  every  ibing.  By  that  position,  the  most  thorough  refu- 
tations of  the  learniad  are  at  once  deprived  of  their  stuig ;  and 
the  best,  yea,  the  only  way  to  bring  about  something  would  bs 
ihis,  viz.  to  labor  to  become  acftuainied  with  that  Csuse,  if  h  ex- 
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ifts,  and  to  be  guided  bj  it.  Tbm  the  niBttar  would  be  clwr, 
ire  ahould  be  a  match  for  the  author,  and  could  judge  of  his 
performance,  and  decide  whether  it  is  the  powerless  ^are  of  a 
meteor,  or  a  star  iirom  better  worlds. 

There  may  be  still  stronger  objectioos  than  this ;  this  me  will, 
at  all  eveots,  not  settle  the  ijuestioD.  For  look  now,  I  prey  the«t 
at  the  suD,  how  be  shines,  bright  and  majestic, — but  art  thou 
able  to  pull  out  a  handful  of  his  rays  with  the  roots,  to  see  how 
ibey  grow  ?  Canst  thou  seize  the  moon  and  press  her  sap  Inin 
a  cup  ?  And  yet,  behold !  she  enlightens  all  the  world,  and 
mnsiens  and  affects  land  and  sea,  and  the  ebb  sets  in  and  press- 
es up  our  river  with  power,  though  we  see  ber  not.  But  if 
there  are  hid  from  us  in  the  material  world  so  many  things  for 
which  we  enjoy  the  use  of  three  senses,  how  shall  we  judge  of  im- 
material things  without  the  use  of  that  one  sense,  which  our  au- 
thor calls  the  spiritual  facul^,  or  the  sense  of  the  spirit? 

But  let  this  boolc  be  what  it  may,  thus  much  is  clear }  it  sets 
aside  the  concerns  of  the  world  and  temporal  matters ;  it  urges 
reouociation  of  our  own  will,  and  faith  in  the  truth ;  it  proclaims 
tbs  Tanily  of  this  world,  the  weakness  and  frailty  of  what  is  sen- 
sitive and  human  in  the  nature  of  man,  and  the  excellency  of 
what  is  truly  iatellectual  and  spiritual  in  him ;  and  on  every  page 
almost  it  dissuades  you  and  draws  you  away  from  that  which  is 
seen  and  perishing,  to  lead  you  to  that  which  is  not  seen  and 
eternal!  And  that  is  certainly  not  a  bad  thing;  and  who  is  he 
who  would  not  heartily  wish  success  to  it  ? 

And  thus  I  have  translated  the  book ;  and  he  who  uses  it  for 
that  purpose,  will  certainly  do  well ;  and  be  who  uses  it  for  rain 
and  foolish  purposes,  will  do  ill,  and  he  may  ccmsider  his  way 
and  learn  wisdom.  The  fact  is,  we  all  grope  naturally  in  the 
dark,  we  are  embarrassed  within  ourselves  and  at  a  loss,  and 
tM  cannot  extricate  ourselves  j  and  the  attempts  of  the  learned 
to  extricate  us,  are  mere  ungrateful,  unsuccessful  efibrts.  Be- 
sides, the  reali^l  sense  of  our  own  helplessness,  has  in  every 
age  been  a  sign  of  real  greamess ;  and  it  is,  otherwise,  also  a 
fine  feeling,  and  it  may  be  the  port  where  we  must  set  sail  if  we 
warn  to  dracorer  the  North-west  passage. 

Man  has  a  spirit  wjthin  hinuelf  whcMn  this  world  cannot  saii»- 
ly>  who  chews  with  grief  and  disgust  the  cud  of  the  busks  of 
this  world,  and  of  the  thorns  and  thistles  aiong  the  road,  and 
who  longs  for  bis  borne.  Nor  has  be  an  abiding  place  here, 
aad  fail  departure  is  at  hand.    And  it  is  oWioiu  owugh,  bow 
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moefa  or  bow  Iktle  that  wiidaoi  can  do  Cw  fain,  which  ii  ooa- 
fioed  to  die  nairoir  iphera  of  tbiB  vinble  snd  nntcrial  wwid. 
It  may  be  valuable  and  dear  to  him  here  below  id  many  rcipects, 
but  h  cannot  latitfy  fajm.  How  should  it  aatiafy  fain),  if  mateii- 
aJ  nature  herself  canoot,  bul  deserts  him  bj  tbe  way,  and  iHien 
he  if  carried  to  ibe  grave,  remaiDs  behind  him  in  his  study,  like 
hisjdobe  and  bis  electrical  machine  i 

That  which  is  to  tati^  him  must  be  in  him,  of  hi*  nature, 
and  imroortal  like  himself.  While  be  stgoums  h««  below,  it 
must  instruct  and  console  in  view  of  the  priDci[^,  purpose 
and  course  of  this  material  world,  and  of  all  her  imperifectioDS 
and  scars,  and  in  the  land  of  embarrssHnent  and  subjectioD,  it 
must  make  him  feel  in  rbality  confident  and  free ;  and  wbeo  he 
removes  bence,  it  must  go  with  btm  through  death  and  dissoki- 
tion,  and,  like  a  friend,  accompany  him  home.  ThiswisdoHi, 
1  know,  is  not  found  in  any  book,  nor  can  it  be  purchased  with 
money,  nor  will  a  man  who  divides  bis  heart  between  God  and 
mammon  find  iL  Put  off  thy  sboei  from  off  thy  feet,  for  tbe 
place  wbereon  thou  standesi  is  boly  ground !  But  that  wisdom 
does  txitt ;  we  know  it.  And  the  man  who  is  conscious  of  the 
breath  of  life  in  his  nostrils,  will  take  it  to  bean,  and  if  he  does 
not  find  her  in  the  risible  and  material  world,  nor  in  his  own 
speculation,  be  will  receive  and  improve  wholesome  counsel, 
and  seek  her  elsewhere. 

4. — Christian  Ethia  j  or  Moral  PUloiopky  on  the  prinaple 
of  Divine  Revelation.  By  Ralph  fFardlato,  D,  D. 
From  the  tecond  London  edition,  vnth  an  introducto- 
ry Euay  by  Leonard  fVoodi,  D.  D.  New  York  :  D. 
Appleton  ii  Co.  Boston:  William  Peirce.  1835.  pp. 
380. 

We  have  long  regarded  the  instability  of  our  ^temsof  men- 
tal philosophy  as  a  most  extraordbary  fact.  From  the  days  of 
Aristotle,  tbe  science  of  mind  has  been  in  constant  fluctuation. 
Tbe  great  object  of  successive  writers  has  been  to  demolish  die 
superstructure  of  some  predecessor.  Such  has  been  the  &et  in 
every  country  where  the  subject  has  received  any  degree  of  at- 
tention. Tbe  arts,  tbe  physical,  and  some  of  the  intellecaial 
scieoces  have  been  comparatively  defined  and  settled.  Why 
has  mental  and  moral  sciuice  been  in  ceaseless  agitadon  ?  Men 
af  sagaeious  and  of  emnprehesuve  intellect,  in  great  numbers, 
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have  damted  mwaj  years  of  cMbasicumc  sntdy  to  the  &cuki» 
and  operations  of  Uie  haman  nuad.  Why  bsrfl  tbey  not  suc- 
ceeded ?  Because,  we  uDhesitatingly  aver,  that  they  bare 
overlooked  or  neglected  the  real  condition  of  human  nature, 
and  the  authoriutive  staiements  of  divine  reralatioo.  Here, 
we  believe,  is  an  adequate  explanatiou  of  the  failure  of  many 
successive  systems  of  philosophy.  The  authors  of  tfaem  have 
not  looked  at  man's  nature  a»  it  it.  They  have  gpne  about 
coostnicting  systems  for  angels,  or  forbeinn  who  never  tasted 
the  bitter  fruits  of  apostecy.  In  so  doing,  uiey  have  exhibited 
as  much  wisdom  as  our  astronomera  would,  if  they  should  spend 
a  whole  laborious  life  in  teaching  the  doctrines  of  Ptolemy  or  of 
Tycbo  Brahe.  While  such  astrooomeTs  might  communicate 
many  important  truths,  they  would  not  develops  the  principles 
of  astronomy.  So  Stewart.and  Brown  have  illustrated  various 
topics- in  philosophy  with  great  doquence  and  truth  and  beau- 
ty. But  they  fail  in  the  origin  of  their  inquiries,  and  so  fail  foo- 
damentally.  Their  lectures  are  not  strictly  on  the  ktman  mind, 
but  on  the  qualidas  of  ceitain  imaginary  beings.  To  point  out 
this  &tal  error  of  the  philosopher!  is  the  great  object  of  Dr. 
Wardlaw's  ueatise.  He  examines  successively,  so  far  as  this 
point  is  concerned,  the  systems  of  Aristotle,  Zeno,  Epicurus, 
Cudworth,  Clarke,  Price,  Adam  Smith,  Hutcbeson,  Dr.  Thom- 
as Brown,  Hume,  bishop  Butler,  and  others.  He  allows  the 
great  merit  of  many  of  these  writers,  particularly  of  Butler,  but 
maintains  that  important  errors  have  crept  into  all  their  systems, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  because  tbey  did  not  proceed  euffi- 
ciently  on  the  assumption  of  the  depravity  of  man.  He  then  dis- 
cusses the  rule  of  duty,  which  he  considers  to  be  the  will  of  the 
Goveraorof  the  world,  as  made  known  in  the  Scriptures  and  by 
die  law  of  nature  and  conscience.  In  consequence,  however,  of 
tbe  obliteration  oi  the  disposition  to  do  our  Maker's  will,  con- 
science has  become  so  sadly  defaced  and  confused  in  its  charac- 
ters and  impressions,  that,  though  it  leaves  man  accountable  as  a 
subject  of  a  moral  government,  yet  it  has  been  rendered  as  a  stan- 
dard of  right-and  wrong,  incompetent  and  unsatisfactory,  itself 
requiring  to  be  rectified  by  tbe  light  of  divine  revelaticm.  Tbe 
origin  of  virtue,  or  tbe  f^imary  principles  of  moral  obligation, 
Dr.  W.  considers  (o  be  the  nature  or  the  character  of  tbe  Su- 
preme B^Dg.  To  this  conclusion  he  comes,  after  a  ctreAil  in- 
ouiry  into  tbe  tbecoies  of  Paley,  fxlwards,  Dwight,  Maekintoth, 
Hiune,  md  otbom    Tbe  gaoenl  argument  of  Dr.  Wardlaw  is 
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eooducted,  in  our  opinioa,  with  great  ability,  ind  i^acftd  oa  ao 
immonble  basis.  Many  persons,  wbo  will  agree  nitb  him  iahis 
iDtin  positioQB,  will  dissent  from  his  views  on  the  subject  of  con- 
science, and  from  some  of  his  strictures  on  tbe  sentiments  of 
Cudworth,  Edwsrds  and  others.  But  all  lovers  of  divine  reve* 
latioB  will  thank  bim  for  these  seascMiable  and  excellent  lectures. 
He  has  abown  great  moral  courage  by  publishing  to  tbe  wwld 
views  which  strike  so  deeply  into  tbe  roots  of  intellecUial  pride. 
We  can  easily  imanne  tbe  perfect  scorn  with  which  maay  of 
tbe  pbiloac^bers  of  this  world  will  regard  such  an  egbrL  We 
tnist,  however,  that  it  is  but  tbe  commeQcement  of  a  series. 
Moral  and  political  science  hag  beeo  k>ng  enough  divorced  from 
Christianitr.  If  there  is  to  be  a  contest  before  tbe  paramount 
shums  of  the  Bible  will  be  admitted,  tbe  sooner  that  contest  be- 

Sins  tbe  better.  Liet  it  be  managed  with  candor,  good  tempw, 
ue  allowance  of  tbe  merits  of  philosopby,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  correct  taste,  aod  we  may  anlicipaie  tbe 
moat  favoraUe  results.  Philosophy  will  sit  at  the  feet  of  Jesus, 
and  learn  of  him  wbo  was  meek  and  lowly  ;  truth  will  be  pro- 
moted, and  tbe  creatures  of  (Sod  made  better  and  happier. 

5. — Bockihammer  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Human  f^U.  TVmi*- 
latedfrom  the  German,  with  additiow.  By  A.  Kauf- 
man, Jr.  of  tht  Theological  Seminary,  Andover.  An- 
dover:  Gould  &£. Newman.   1835.  pp.  199. 

From  the  pre&ce  of  the  translator  of  this  volume,  we  leani 
that  Bocksbammer  was  a  pastor  in  the  village  of  Bullenbauaen 
in  Wiirtemberg,  He  died  in  1823.  In  addition  to  tbe  tract 
on  tbe  Will,  be  wrote  a  larger  worii,  entitled,  "  Revelation  and 
TTieology,"  which  is  highly  spoken  of  in  his  native  country.  Id 
religion  and  philosophy,  he  bebnged  to  the  same  class  with 
Schleiermacher,  Neaoder,  Olshausen,  Heinroth,  Twesten,  Tho- 
kck,  Hengstenbei^,  and  others  well  known  in  this  counlry. 
From  a  private  source  we  learn  that  the  treatise  heretvitb  pre- 
•ented  to  tbe  public  is  much  esteemed  in  Germany.  "  The 
wiU,"  Bocksbammer  defines,  "  as  a  Conscious  Energy,  the 
ftMintain  of  actions  which  spring  from  tbe  union  of  powers  to- 
wards objects  and  designs.  It  is  origifiiiUy  both  the  mover  aod 
the  connectiog  bond  of  powers,  whereby  arises  a  spiritual  and 
penooal  life.  Immediately  and  simultaneously  with  the  I,  ex- 
M»  also  the  will ;  and  conversely,  where  there  is  no  will  there 
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is  no  permirality,  beoaute  where  this  is  wonting,  rade  power  any 
operate,  passion  and  instinct  may  reign,  but  no  conscious  ener- 
gy regulating  itself  with  self-subiistent  determtDttion  and  de* 
sign."  "  Negatively  expressed,  Freedom  is  to  be  regarded  as 
tlie  absence  of  all  force  end  compulsion  ;  positively,  as  oonsciouB 
self-dettrmination,  in  which  there  is  given  a  spuitml  persondi- 
ty  or  setf-subsistence."  "  We  may  well  be  at  a  loss  to  explain 
toe  mnivertality  of  sin  upcm  the  earth,  to  show  bow  it  is,  tbst 
every  human  being  as  soon  as  it  attains  to  a  state  of  conscious- 
ness, at  the  same  time  finds  within  its^f  a  consciousness  of  evil. 
Not  that  we  would  be  understood  to  affirm  that  the  whole  hu- 
man race  is  involved  in  one  and  the  same  state  of  wickednesst 
equal  in  degree;  but  as  men  now  are  no  one  feels  that  freedom 
from  guilt  which  conscience  demands,  and  alt  mwal  excellencs 
here  below  must  be  attained  through  the  travaib  of  a  new  birth. 
And  whenever  man  wishes  to  possess  any  thing  actually  good, 
and  to  have  it  grow  and  become  a  living  principle,  he  roust  first 
root  out  and  deaden  the  weeds  of  evil  which  stand  in  the  way. 
The  entire  race  of  man,  as  it  presents  itself  to  the  eye  of  daily 
observation  and  experience,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  endowed 
with  invaluable  powers  and  talents,  is  yet  infected  with  hanlcering 
desires  after  that  which  is  forbidden  ;  and  whosoever  has  re- 
maining a  sufficiency  of  moral  energy  impartially  to  contemplate 
his  inmost  self,  will  there  find,  not  indeed  a  necessity  of  sin,  but 
yet  somewhat  already  existent  without  his  agency  or  concur* 
rence,  somewhat  which  his  better  voice  cannot  approve  but 
commands  bim  firmly  to  resist."  "  The  occasioning  cause  of  a 
wnivertal  evil  dispotition  should  be  sought  for  in  something  out 
of  the  will,  namely,  in  an  excited  and  strengthened  sensuous 
ness,  in  a  preponderance  of  the  irraUonal  principle,  which,  in  its 
present  state,  is  interwoven  into  the  very  being  of  human  nature. 
Through  this  preponderating  inftuence  of  the  sensuous,  the  will 
is  stunned  and  can  be  easily  seduced  to  sin."  *'  Human  nature 
after  the  fall  became  something  very  difierent  from  the  fint  and 
eri|^nal  nature ;  not  differing  indeed  in  essence  and  substeiXK, 
but  in  r^iard  to  the  reciprocal  relation  of  its  powers.  This 
modificalion  could  not  possibly  have  entered  into  the  first  pa- 
rents of  the  human  family  without  leavbg  a  physical  influeiwa 
upon  their  posterity ;  and  hence  we  have,  not  an  hereditary  «r, 
(fer  the  conception  of  such  a  sinis  in  itself  a  contradiction,  and 
the  will  is  the  one  thing  which  cannot  be  transmitted  as  an  in- 
beritaoce,)  but  a  predominance  cX  the  irrational  principle,  pr&> 
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ptgMed  by  gmention, — tconlinin)  adkilttion  from  tbe  nstiml 
side  or  our  being,  which  is  always  striving  to  raise  itself  from  the 
depths  to  which  it  bektngs,  ind  to  gaia  over  man  that  dominioD 
wbich  it  was  nevsr  designed  to  exercise." 

We  forbear  makiac  aay  further  extracts.  We  would  bare 
girea  an  analysis  of  the  entire  argumeol  bad  it  not  been  nearijr 
impracticable.  There  is  do  chapter,  section  or  divisioa  of  aaj 
•on.  Perhaps  ibe  nature  of  tbe  argument  forbids  any  arti6cial 
bounds.  We  advise  our  readers,  who  are  interested  in  works 
of  this  sort,  to  purchase  the  book,  and  read  it  for  themselves. 
Tbey  will  find  it  well  worth  a  perusal,  though  they  should  not 
agree  with  all  the  positions  of  tbe  author. 

i.~-Select  Lettert  of  Pliny  the  Tovnger,  with  Jfotet  iUuttra- 
ttDC  of  the  Manner*,  Ctutoms,and  Imvh  of  the  Ancient 
Romans.  For  the  ate  of  School* .  Boston:  Perkins, 
Marvin  Se  Co.  1835.  pp.  143. 

The  popularity  c^  Pliny  has  been  shown  by  tbe  number  of 
ediliooB  which  tbe  translation  has  passed  through,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  in  this  country.  In  respect  to  the  moral  tone  of  his 
works,  PKny  is  in  tbe  first  rank  of  Latin  writers.  Important 
information  on  a  variety  of  subjects  is  also  communicated.  Il- 
lustrative notes  occupy  nearly  sixty  pages. 

7, — Report  of  the  Copy-Right  Cate  of  Wheaton  vtrsoM  Pe- 
tert,  decided  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
toith  an  .appendix,  containing  the  Acti  of  Con^rets  re- 
lating to  Copy-Right.  New  York :  James  Van  Noi^ 
den.  1834.  pp.  176. 

Herkt  Wheaton,  now  employed  in  tbe  diploniatic  service 
of  tbe  United  Stales  in  Prussia,  is  the  author  of  twelve  volumes 
of  the  reports  of  cases  argued  and  adjudged  in  tbe  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  commonly  known  as  Wbeaton's 
Reports,  which  contain  a  connected  and  complete  series  of  the 
decisions  of  the  courts  from  1616  to  1627.  Previously  to  tbe 
printing  of  the  6rst  volume,  Wheaton  sold  the  copy-right  of  it  to 
Matthew  Carey,  who  afterwards  conveyed  it  to  the  finn  of  Mat'* 
thew  Carey  %L  Sons.  Subsequently,  Robert  Donaldsoo  and 
Wheaton  became  the  proprietors  of  the  copy-right  of  tbe  r<A- 
urae.     At  tbe  expiration  of  the  term  of  fourteen  years,  the 
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cop}r-right  was  secured  for  a  second  term.  A  copy-right  of  the 
suosequent  volumes  was  also  secured,  but  owing  to  the  lapse  of 
time  and  other  causes,  the  department  of  State  could  afford  no 
evidence  whether  a  copy  had  been  delivered  there  agreeably  to 
the  provisions  of  the  copy-righl  laws.  It  was,  however,  insisted 
by  the  complainants,  that  if  ihey  should  be  unable  to  prove  that 
copies  were  delivered  in  conformity  with  the  acts  of  congress, 
tbey  would  slill,  by  the  common  law,  be  entitled  to  the  benefits 
of  said  acts.  In  1831,  Peters  and  Grigg  issued  from  the  preu 
in  Philadelphia  all  ihe  reports  of  cases  coutained  in  the  first  vol- 
ume of  Wbeaton,  without  material  alteration  or  abbreviation. 
The  remaining  volumes  of  Wheaton  were  afterwards  published 
in  the  same  manner.  On  filing  the  bill,  an  injunction  was 
granted  against  the  further  sale  or  publication  of  the  condeosed 
reports,  la  September,  1832,  the  defendantsput  in  their  an- 
swers, and  moved  to  dissolve  the  injunction.  This  motion  was 
denied,  the  presiding  judge  being  opposed  to  its  dissoluticHi,  and 
the  district  judge  being  in  favor  of  dissolving  it.  On  the  final 
hearing,  in  January,  1833,  Mr.  justice  Baldwin,  the  presiding 
judge,  being  detained  from  the  bench  by  illness,  (ha  district  judge 
pronounced  a  decree  dismissing  the  bill  and  dissolving  the  in- 
junction. An  appeal  was  entered  on  the  spot,  and  Uie  case 
came  up  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  Janu- 
ary term,  1834 ;  Messrs.  Webster  and  Paine  were  counsel  for 
the  complainants,  Messrs.  Sergeant  and  Ingersoll  for  the  defen- 
dants. The  opinion  of  the  court  was  prouounced  by  Judge 
M'LeEm ;  chief  justice  Marshall  and  judges  Story  and  Duvall 
concurriog.  It  was  decided  that  the  cause  of  the  complamanta 
could  not  be  sustained  at  common  law,  no  custom,  usage,  or 
judicial  decision  being  given,  justifying  the  conclusion  that  by 
the  common  law  of  Pennsylvania,  an'  author  has  a  perfect  pro- 
perty in  the  copy-right  of  his  works.  The  cause  was  remand- 
ed to  the  circuit  court  with  direclions  to  that  court  to  order  an 
issue  offsets  to  be  examined  and  tried  by  a  jury,  whether  the 
complainants  had  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  statutes 
of  the  United  States.  Judges  Thompson  and  Baldwin  deliver- 
ed separate  opinions  dissenting  from  those  pronounced  by  the 
ooiu-L  The  arguments  of  the  learned  counsel  and  the  opinion 
of  the  court  embody  a  great  variety  of  important  facti,  to  wluch 
Wfl  may  advert  again. 
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In  ifaa  last  rolumo,  just  iiBued,  of  the  TransactioDe  of  tbe 
Royal  Society  of  Literature  of  Great  Britaia,  is  an  esi^  by 
Mr.  S,  T.  Coleridge,  introductoiy  to  a  series,  in  which  he  pro- 
posed to  treat  of  the  followiog  topics.  1.  The  elucidatioa  of 
the  purpose  of  the  Greek  drama,  and  the  relations  in  which  it 
stood  to  the  mysteries  od  the  one  hand,  aod  to  the  State  or  sacer- 
dotal religion  on  the  other.  2.  The  connection  of  the  Greek 
mpc  poets  irilh  philosophy  as  the  peculiar  offipring  of  Greek 
genius.  3;  The  connection  of  the  Homeric  and  cychcal  poets 
with  the  pc^lai  rellgioD  of  the  Greeks ;  and  lastly  from  all 
these, — namely,  the  mysteries,  the  sacerdotal  reli^on,  their 
pbiloaophy  before  and  after  Socrates,  the  stage,  the  Homeric 
poetry  and  the  legendary  helief  of  the  people ;  and  from  the 
sources  and  productive  causes  in  the  denration  and  confluence 
of  the  tribes  that  finally  shaped  themselves  into  a  nation  of 
Gredis,— <o  give  ajuGter  and  more  distinct  view  of  this  angular 
people,  aud  of  the  place  which  they  occupied  in  the  system  of 
the  world  and  of  the  great  scheme  of  Divine  Providence,  than 
baa  hitherto  bean  given,  or  than  it  appears  possible  to  give  by 
«ny  odier  process. 

Tbe  first  essay  is  taken  up  ill  an  attempt  to  answer  the  fol- 
lowing questions  :  What  proof  is  there  of  tne  ikct  of  any  con- 
nection between  tbe  Greek  drama  and  either  the  mysteries  or 
phikisophy  of  the  Greeks  7  Was  it  not  the  office  of  the  u-a^c 
poet,  under  a  disguise  of  the  sacerdotal  religion,  mixed  with  the. 
legendary  or  popular  belief,  to  reveal  as  much  of  the  mysteries 
interpreted  by  philosophy,  as  would  counteract  the  demoraliz- 
ing eSects  Qf  the  State  religion,  without  compromising  tbe  tran- 
-quilUty  of  tbe  Sute  itself,  or  weakening  that  paramount  rever- 
ence, without  which  a  republic,  like  those  of  ancient  Greece 
could  not  exist  i  As  a  reply  to  these  inquiries,  and  as  a  proof 
and  instance,  the  Prometheus  of  Aeschylus  is.  given,  accompa- 
nied with  an  exposition  of  the  intention  of  the  poet,  and  the 
nythic  import  of  the  work.  "  The  eariiest  Greeks,"  says  Mr. 
Colerjdge,  "  took  up  the  religious  and  lyrical  poetry  of  the  He- 
fatfiws ;  9nd  tbe  schools  of  tho  prophets  were,  however  partial- 
ly and  imperfectly,  represented  by  the  mysteries  derived  through 
the  corrupt  channel  of  the  Phoenicians.  With  these  secret 
schools  of   physiological   theology,  the  mythical  poets  were 
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doubtless  in  connectioa ;  and  it  was  itiese  schools  which  pre- 
vented polytheism  from  producing  all  its  natunl  sensuaUshig  ef- 
fects. The  mysteries  and  the  mythical  hymns  and  {paeans 
shaped  themselves  gradually  into  epic  poetry  and  history  od  the 
one  band,  aod  into  the  ethical  tragedy  and  philosophy  on  the 
other.  Under  their  protection,  and  that  of  a  youthful  Uberty, 
secretly  controlled  by  a  species  of  internal  theocracy,  the  acien- 
CM,  and  the  sterner  kinds  of  the  fine  arts,  viz.  architecture  and 
statuary,  grew  up  blether,  followed,  indeed,  by  painting;  hut 
an  austerely  idealized  painting,  which  did  not  degenerate  into 
mere  copies  of  the  sense,  till  the  process  for  which  Greece  ex- 
isted  had  been  completed." 

1.  The  Greeks  alone  brought  forth  PhUoiophy  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term.  In  the  primary  sense,  philosophy  bad  for 
its  aim  and  proper  subject  the  la  nepf  olqi^v,  dt  onginihut  re- 
nun,  as  far  as  man  proposes  to  discover  tLe  same  in  and  by  the 
pure  reason  aiooe.  This  was  the  offspring  of  Greece,  else- 
where adopted  only.  The  predisposition  appears  in  their  ear- 
liest poetry. 

2.  The  first  object, or  subject-matter  of  Greek  philosophizing, 
was  in  some  measure  philosophy  itself.  Great  minds  turned 
inward  on  the  fact  of  the  diversiUf  between  man  and  beast }  a 
superiority  of  Idndy  in  addition  to  that  of  degree ;  the  latter,  i. 
e.  di%rence  in  degree,  comprehending  die  more  enlarged  sphere 
and  the  manifold  application  of  faculdes  common  to  man  and 
animals;  even  this  being,  in  a  great  measure,  a  transfuungfrom 
the  former,  namely,  from  the  superiority  in  kind.  In  the  Greek 
of  Heraclitus,  the  senior  and  almost  the  contempomry  of  Aes- 
chylua,  we  see  already  the  dawn  of  approaching  manhood.  Tbe 
substance  is  philosophy,  the  form  only  is  poetry.  The  Prome- 
theus is  9.  plalosopheme. 

3.  The  generation  of  tbe  moZi;,  or  pure  reason  in  man.  ]t 
was  superadded  or  infused,  a  supra,  to  mark  that  it  could  not 
have  grown  out  of  the  other  faculties  of  man,  bis  life,  sense,  un- 
derstanding.  Tbe  vovt,.oT  fire,  was  ttolen,  to  mark  its  diver- 
tity,  its  difference  in  kind  from  the  faculties  which  sre  common 
to  man  with  the  nobler  animals.  It  was  stolen  from  heaven,  to 
mark  its  superiority  in  kind,  as  well  as  its  essential  divernty. 
It  was  a  tpark,  to  mark  that  it  was  not  subject  to  any  modify-r 
ing  reaction  from  that  on  which  it  immediately  acts,  that  it  su&r* 
no  change,  and  receives  oo  accessioti  frtHD  the  inferior.     It  ii 
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bestowed  by  a  god,  and  by  a  god  of  the  race  before  tbe  t^tMu- 
iy  of  Jove,  intended  to  mark  the  transcendency  of  tbe  >oug. 

4.  Tbe  Greeks  agreed  with  tbe  cosmc^onies  of  the  £^  in 
deriving  all  sensible  forms  from  tbe  Inextit^tthahU,  Here, 
tbe  peculiar,  tbe  phikisophic  genius  of  Greece  began  its  tbrob. 
Here  it  mdividuabzed  itself  in  contrBdistioction  from  tbe  He- 
brew archology,  on  one  side,  and  from  the  Pboenician  on  tbe 
other.  The  Phoenician  confounded  the  Indistinguishable  with 
the  Absolute.  Their  cosmogony  was  their  tbeogony  and  vice 
«crid.  Heuce  followed  their  theurgic  rites,  magic,  worship  of 
the  plastic  forces,  chemical  and  vital.  The  Hebrews  impera- 
tively assert  an  unbeginning,  creative  One,  who  neither  became 
the  world  ;  nor  is  the  world  eternally  ;  nor  made  the  world  out 
of  himself  by  emanation  or  evolution  ;  but  who  willed  it,  and  it 
mu.  Tbe  Greek  pkUoiopkeiM,  preserved  for  us  in  tbe  Aes- 
chyLao  Prometheus,  stands  midway  between  both,  yet  is  dis- 
tmct  in  kind  from  either.  With  the  Hebrew,  it  assumes  an  in- 
determinate Elobim,  antecedent  to  tbe  matter  of  tbe  world,  su- 
persensuous  and  divine.  But  on  the  other  band,  it  crancides 
mih  the  Phoennian,  in  considering  Ibis  antecedent  ground  of 
corporeal  matter,  not  so  properly  the  cause  of  the  latter,  as  tbe 
occaiion,  and  the  still  continuing  ttibtiance.  Tbe  corporeal  was 
considered  to  be  coessential  with  the  antecedent  of  its  corporei^. 
In  tbe  Hebrew  scheme  there  is  an  immutable,  unbeginning  Crea- 
tor, antecedent  to  night  or  chaos  as  the  including  germ  of  tbe  light 
and  darkness,  the  chaos  itself,  and  the  material  world ;  in  the 
Phoenician  scheme  there  was  a  selt^i^nizing  chaos,  nod  tbe 
omnif(H-m  nature  as  the  result ;  in  the  Greek,  was  tbe  chaos,  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  and  a  sort  of  oi  xpoyoi  vntpxp^'^', 
which  answers  to  tbft  antecedent  darkness  of  the  Mosaic  sys- 
tem, hut  to  which  was  attributed  a  self- polarizing  poww,  a  na- 
tura  deortim,  to  which  a  vague  plurality  adhered  ;  or  if  any  uni- 
ty was  imagined,  it  was  not  personal,  not  a  unity  of  excellence, 
but  simply  an  expression  of  the  negative,  that  which  was  to  pass, 
but  which  had  not  yet  passed,  into  distinct  form. 

5.  Tbe  ground-work  of  the  Aeschylian  mythus  is  laid  in  tbe 
definition  of  Idea  and  Law,  as  correlatives  that  mutually  inter- 
pret each  the  other ;  an  Idea  with  tbe  adequate  power  of  realis- 
mg  itself,  being  a  law,  and  a  law  considered  abstractedly  from, 
or  in  the  absence  of,  the  power  of  manifesting  itself  in  its  appro- 
priate product,  being  an  idea.    Whether  this  be  the  true  ptu- 
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losophy,  is  not  the  question.  The  school  of  AriMotle  would,  of 
course,  deny,  the  Platonic  affinn  it ;  for  m  this  consists  the  dif- 
ference of  the  t^o  schools.  Both  acknowledge  Ideas  as  distinct 
from  the  mere  gene^izations  from  objects  of  sense  ;  both  would 
define  an  idea  as  an  en*  rationale,  to  which  there  can  be  no 
adequate  correspondent  id  senable  experience.  But  according 
to  Aristotle,  ideas  are  regulative  only,  and  exist  only  as  functions 
of  the  mind  ;  according  to  Plato,  they  are  constitutive,  also,  and 
one  in  essence  with  the  power  and  tife  of  nature,  and  this  was 
the  philosophy  of  the  mythic  poets,  who  like  Aeschylus,  adopt- 
ed the  secret  doctrines  of  the  mysteries  as  the  not  always  safely 
disguised  antidote  to  the  debasing  influences  of  the  religion  of 
the  State.  Jove  is  the  mem  agitani  molem,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  molem  corpoream  ponent  et  constUuetu.  So  far  the 
Greek  philosopheme  does  not  difier  essentially  from  tbe  cos- 
iDotheism,  or  tbe  identifica^on  of  God  with  the  universe,  in 
which  consisted  the  first  apostacy  of  mankind  after  tbe  flood, 
when  they  combined  to  raise  a  temple  to  tbe  heavens,  and  which 
is  still  the  favored  religion  of  the  Chinese.  Prometheus  repre- 
sents in  a  general  sense,  a  fellow-iribesman  both  of  the  dii  ma- 
joret,  vrith  Jove  at  their  head,  and  of  the  Titani  or  dti  pacati. 
He  represents  Idea,  and  in  this  sense,  the  friend  and  counsellor 
of  Jove ;  also  die  divine  humanity,  the  humane  god,  who  re- 
tained unseen,  or  stole  a  portion  of  the  living  spirit  of  law, 
which  remained  with  the  celestial  gods. 

6.  The  foiis  is  bound  to  a  rock,  the  immoveable  firmness  of 
which  is  indissolubly  connected  with  its  barenness,  its  non-pro- 
ductivity. 

7.  Solitary.  The  kindred  deities  come  to  him,  some  to 
soothe,  to  condole  ;  others  to  give  weak  yet  friendly  counsels 
of  submission  ;  others  to  tempt  and  insult.  The  most  promi- 
nent of  tbe  latter  is  Hermes,  the  impersonation  of  Interest. 

8.  Finally,  against  all  obstacles,  a  son  of  Jove  himself,  but  a 
descuidant  from  lo,  the  mundane  religion,  an  Alcideg  Ldbera- 
tor  will  arise,  and,  the  »o,iJff,  or  divine  priodple  in  man,  will  be 
the  Prometheus  delivered. 
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ARTICLE   VIIL 

MtaCELUNEOUS  AND  LiTERABT  NoTICES. 
UNITED     STATES. 

No  important  biblical  work,  hu  wpeared  from  the  Aronican 
pnoB,  daring  the  last  quarter.  The  fint  No.  of  Pmf,  Bush's  ocxn- 
mentBTy  on  the  FealmB  baa  been  Tery  favoiibly  noticed  in  all  paita 
of  the  country.  We  trust  that  a  liberal  patronage  will  be  afftHxled 
to  the  undertaking-  The  second  number  is  not  yet  issued. — Rev. 
Albert  Barnes's  Notes  on  the  Gospeh  have  had  an  extraordinary  sale, 
not  far  from  12,000  copies  having  been  disposed  of  His  Notes  on 
the  first  fourteen  chapters  of  the  Acts,  and  tm  the  Epistl^  to  the 
Romans  have  appeared. — Rev.  Dr.  Hodge,  professcn'  of  bibtioal  lit- 
erature in  tbe  Prmcetixi  Theological  Seminary,  has  pnUished  [m^ 
poaala  for  a  new  commentary  on  tbe  Rranans. — The  fifth  edition  of 
Prof.  Stuart's  Hebrew  Grammar  is  nearly  through  tlie  prees.  It  is 
gratifying  to  observe  an  increasing  demand  for  this  grammar,  as 
well  as  for  other  elanentary  works  in  the  same  language.  Tbe 
new  theol<^cal  seminaries  in  the  southern  and  western  states  are 
mening  new  sources  for  the  sale  of  books  in  sacred  phikdogy. 
This  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  theological  institutions.  A  pno- 
cipal  reajon  for  the  little  spirit  with  which  sacred  tfterahire  hss 
been  cultivated  in  England  is  the  want  of  pnUic  tliMrfogiCai  Ben- 
inariee. — Proposals  have  been  issued  at  Cambridge  for  pnbliafaing' 
by  sabBcriptioa,  "  Academical  Lectures  on  the  Jewish  ScripttireB 
and  Antiquitiee."  by  tbe  Rev.  John  G.  Palfrey,  [mtfesBor  of  bibli- 
cal literature  in  Harvard  University.  Vol.  I.  to  embrace  tbe  four 
laat  books  of  tbe  Pentateuch.  Vol.  II.  Genesis  artd  the  early  prc^>- 
ete.  Vol.  III.  later  historical  books  and  later  prophets.  Vol.  iV. 
the  remaining  canonical  and  apocryphal  writings.  "The  price  of  die 
four  volumes  is  to  be  ten  dollars. — The  following  work  has  been  an- 
nounced at  Cincinnati :  "  Hebrew  Grammar  and  Chrestomathy,  or  a 
plun  Introduction  to  the  Hebrew  language,  and  to  the  reading  <^ 
the  Old  Testament,  by  C.  E.  Stowe,  prcrfesaor  of  biblical  literature  in 
Cincinnati  Lane  Seminaiy."  It  will  be  comprised  in  a  l!2mo.  vol- 
ume of  250  tft  300  pages.  Its  object  is  to  give,  according  to  tfas 
writer's  own  way  and  mode  of  teaching,  a  concise  and  simple 
statement  of  the  frindamental  principles  of  the  Het»ew  luigsage, 
unembarraaaed  by  rabbinic  pedantry  or  needless  technical  phrase' 

Alden  Bradford,  formerly  secretary  of  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, has  just  puUiahed  in  one  volume,  octavo,  a  history  of  Haaea- 
chuaetts  frwn  ISW  to  1890,  ckiaing  with  the  separatirai  of  Htine 
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and  tba  reviBioii  of  the  CanBtitution.  From  tbe  funiliu  ftcquun- 
UDce  of  Mr.  Bradford  with  public  documents,  and  with  the  leading 
public  men,  for  tbe  lait  thirty  years,  we  have  no  doubt  he  has  pre- 
pared an  authentic  and  valuable  history  of  tbe  State.  The  labors  of 
Hutchinson,  Prince,  the  Historical  Society,  and  of  tbe  writers  of 
several  town  histories  have  accumulated  abundant  materials  for  tbe 
historian.  A  philDsopbical  and  Christian  view  of  the  affairs  of 
Hassachnsetts  is  yet  a  desideratum.  We  do  not  understand  the  rea>- 
■oo  why  cbnrcb  history  is  so  much  excluded  from  notice.  The 
history  of  Jdaasachusetts,  at  least  for  cme  hundred  and  fifly  years 
after  its  settlement,  is  the  history,  in  an  eminent  degree,  of  Chrifr 
tianily.  A  man,  who  does  not  understand  the  motives,  and  can- 
not wannly  ayn^iatbize  with  the  spirit  of  the  puritans,  is  not  quali- 
fied to  write  our  annals.  We  do  not  here  refer  to  the  excesses  of 
religious  zeal,  to  the  persecutions  suffered  by  Mrs.  Hutchinson, 
iloger  Williams,  and  tbe  Ctuakers,  but  to  the  vital  piety  of  tbe  set- 
ders,  and  to  tbe  influence  which  that  piety  has  exerted  on  Hasaa- 
obusetts,  up  to  tlie  present  time.  In  these  remarks,  we  do  not  re- 
fer particularly  to  Bradford's  history,  but  to  the  general  fact.  Mr. 
Bancroft  in  his  history  of  the  United  States  has  shown  a  remarka- 
ble degree  of  candor  and  judgment  in  estimating  the  character  and 
labors  of  the  pilgrims.  He  has  also  the  especial  merit  of  having 
resorted  to  a  wide  range  of  original  documents  and  soorces  of  in- 
fixmatioQ.  His  history,  if  the  remaining  volumes  correspond  to 
the  one  already  before  the  public,  will  be  read  with  interest  and 
p>o£t  It  is  p(^)nlar  and  graphic  rather  than  profound  and  pbilo- 
fli^ihical.  The  style  is  too  ambitious,  and  too  highly  ornamented 
foi  a  history.  The  man,  who  shall  bring  out  a  giXMi  history  of  tbe 
United  States,  must  take  his  time.  Nine  years  are  not  sufficient 
The  histories  of  various  States  of  the  Union,  so  far  as  we  hare  had 
Importunity  to  read  them,  are  rather  materials  for  the  future  writer, 
than  first  rate  productiMis  themselves.  Hutchinson's  Massachn- 
■etts  is  at  tbe  bead  of  the  list  Dr.  Trumbull's  history  of  Connec- 
ticut is  trustworthy,  though  the  style  is  rugged. 

Hr.  Jared  Sparks  is  brmging  out  a  complete  edition  of  the  works 
«f  Dr.  Franklin  in  tbe  same  style  with  the  Washingtcm  papers. 
The  last  volume  will  contain  a  newly  written  memoir  of  the  philos- 
opher. We  trust  the  biograplier  will  not  fail  to  furnish  us  with  the 
materials  for  forming  the  right  conceptions  of  Dr.  Franklin's  reli- 
gious opinionB. 

Tbe  number  of  literary  and  miscellaneous  journals  published  in 
the  United  States  at  the  present  time  is  about  50.  About  14  of  them 
ate  published  quarterly  and  most  of  the  remainder  monthly.  Two 
we  m  tbe  French  language,  and  seven  are  repuUications.  The 
Nctth  American  Review,  we  su[qK>6e,  has  tbe  greatest  circulation. 
Tbe  medieaL  journals  are  eight  A  law  journal  a  published  in  eaafa 
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oftbe  ckiei  of  Bostcn,  N«w  York,  and  Philadeljdiia.  The  reji- 
gioiu  journals  are  not  fu  from  40  ;  a  fbmtli  part  of  which  are  issued 
at  Boston,  a  iburth  part  at  New  Vork,  and  five  at  Philadelphia.  A 
number  of  them  are  not  entirely  religious,  but  literuy  and  uuBcel- 
laneons.  The  price  varies  from  five  doilara  to  fill;  cents.  AH 
are  in  the  Enfflish  language,  and  all  are  original  puUicatious.  We 
regret  that  there  are  not  enterprise  and  patronage  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  repuhlication  of  the  Londmi  Christian  Observo*  and 
the  Eclectic  Review.  One  is  the  organ  of  the  dissentere,  and  the 
other  of  the  evangelical  party  in  the  established  church.  Both  sn 
conducted  with  as  much  literary  ability  as  is  exhibited  in  several 
of  the  British  journalB  which  are  republished  here,  and  they  could 
not  fail  to  communicate  much  impcMtant  literary  and  religiona  in- 
formation. The  number  of  agricultural  newspapers  and  journals 
is  14,  four  of  which  are  published  in  Boston.  There  ore  e^hteen 
journals  devoted  solely  to  the  cause  of  temperance,  besides  a  large 
number  of  other  papers  which  are  efficient  advocates  of  the  retbrm. 
The  number  of  religious  newspapers  issued  in  the  United  States  is 
about  90,  of  which  about  35  are  published  in  New  England,  25  in 
the  middle  states,  10  in  the  southern  States,  and  20  in  the  wes- 
tern. In  the  12  slaveholding  States,  18  religious  newswpera  are 
published,  and  in  the  12  non-slaveholding  States  72.  In  Boeton, 
11  are  published;  in  New  York  13;  and  in  Philadelphia  7. 
About  25  ere  connected  with  the  Presbyterians  and  Congregft- 
tionalists,  15  with  the  Baptists,  17  with  the  Universal ists,  8  with  Uw 
Hethodiats,  7  with  the  Catholics,  etc.  The  circulation  of  moat  of 
these  journals  is  extremely  limited.  The  Methodist  Christian  Ad- 
vocate puUishes  32,000  copies,  the  New  York  Observer  14  or  15, 
000.  Three  or  four  others  may  have  from  3,000  to  7,000  nibscri- 
bers  ;  but  the  subscription  list  of  three  fourths,  probably,  does  not 
reach  1500  each.  Of  course,  the  compensation  which  is  paid  loedi- 
lors  is  altogether  inadequate,  and  the  journals  consequently  have  a 
feeUe  and  precarious  existence.  The  evils  of  the  present  arrange- 
ment are  great,  but  the  remedies  seem  to  lie  beyond  our  reach. 
The  number  of  political  newspapers  issued  in  the  United  States  in 
1775,  was  37;  in  1810,  369;  in  1828,851,  and  in  1835,  mora 
than  1400.  The  number  of  daily  papers  is  90.  About  1000  of  the 
1100  are  published  in  the  non-atavehotding  States. 

The  principal  scientific  and  literary  societies  in  the  United 
Stales  are  the  Maine  Historical  Society,  which  has  published  (we 
volume  of  collections ;  the  New  Hampshure  Historical  Society,  which 
has  published  three  volumes  of  collections  ;  the  Massachosetls  His- 
torical Society,  24  volumes  of  collectvxiB,  incorporated  in  1791 ; 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Boston,  inooTpwated  in 
1780,  6  qoaHo  volumes  of  memoirs;  American  Antiquarian 
SociMy,  \l^ireeater,  Ms.,  toie  voIuHie  of  coUectims,  volnmea  in  the 
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Ubmy  12,000 ;  otalo^ue  of  the  books,  punphleta,  HSS,  and 
m^  800D  to  be  published ;  collection  of  coins,  medals,  Indian 
relics,  and  antiquities  very  valuable ;  American  Inntitute  of  In- 
struc^D,  Boston,  three  Tolumes  of  lectures ;  Rhode  Island  Histor- 
totical  Society,  incorporated  in  1822 ;  Connecticut  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  several  volumes ;  Connecticut  HistoTical  So 
ciety  ;  New  York  Historical  Society,  several  volumea  ;  New  York 
Ijterary  and  Philosophical  Society  ;  American  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  New  York ;  NationalAcademy  of  Design,  New  York  ;  Amer- 
can  Lyceum,  New  York  ;  American  Pbiloeophical  Society,  Philadel- 
phia, incorporated  1780,  7  volumes  of  Transactions ;  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts ;  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadel- 

Jhia,  6  TOumes  of  Tranaactions ;  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society, 
balE-volumea  of  memoirs;  Virginia  Historical  and  Philosophical 
Society,  formed  in  1632  ;  North  Carolina  Institute,  formed  in  1831 ; 
literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  South  Carolina,  formed  in 
1813  ;  Historical  and  Philos^hical  Society  of  Ohio,  formed  in  1830 ; 
Columbian  Institute,  Washington,  D.  C.  formed  in  1816;  and  the 
Algic  Society  of  Michigan  Territory,  formed  to  promote  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Indian  languages,  and  the  civilization  of  the  tribes. 
It  mus  i^ipears  that  23  Societies  of  a  general  literary  and  scientific 
character  exist  in  the  United  States,  all  of  which  have  published 
about  60  volumes  of  memoirs  or  collections,  mote  than  half  of 
them  issued  in  Boston.  In  moat  of  the  older  States,  State  medical 
societies  exist  Several  geological,  phrenological  and  other  similar 
institutions  have  been  mmed  recently.  The  principal  reasons  for 
the  languishing  condition  of  most  of  diese  institutions  are  the  want 
oTone  or  two  great  capitals,  State  jealousies,  the  practical  and  busi- 
ness habits  of  our  people,  the  want  of  munificent  and  noble  patrons, 
the  multiplicity  of  colleges,  etc 

The  incorporated  Colleges  and  Universities  in  the  United  Stales 
have  reached  the  prodigious  number  of  79,  about  one  college  Iot 
every  150,000  of  our  population.  The  number  of  officers  of  in- 
struction is  646,  and  of  students  6,450,  there  being  10  students  on 
an  average  to  one  instructor.  The  volumes  of  books,  possessed  bjp 
these  79  coJleses,  including  the  social  libraries  of  the  students,  is 
350,000.  Subtracting  the  40,000  of  the  Harvard  library,  the 
remainder  310,000,  would  give  on  an  average,  about  4,000  volumes 
toeachof  the  colleges.  Many  of  these  colleges  are.  aa  yet  scarcely 
worthy  of  the  name,  not  possessing  equal  literary  advantages  with 
some  academies  and  grammar  schools.  They  are  also  very  un- 
equally distributed.     The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen. 

Pip.  Sr  mUu.  CtUtgu. 

Mune,    .    .    S90,460  ^,000  2 

<»uo,       .    .    937,679  39,000  10 
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Taking  into  view  population,  area,  and  the  covqMratire  wub  of 
the  inhabitants,  Maine  ooght  to  have  four  or  five  collegea.  But  the 
existii^  necessities  of  the  State  are  ainplr  supplied  bj  the  two  ai- 
nady  in  operation.  Ohio  has  a  greater  number  than  can  be  %Aa- 
quatelf  sustained.  There  are  i^  theological  seminaries  in  this 
eountrj,  embracii^  82  instinctoTs,  and  1300  etodents;  85,000 
volumes  of  books  are  in  the  libraries.  Of  the  108  colleseB  and 
tbed^cal  Beminaries,  71  are  connected  with  the  Presbfteriui 
and  CoDgregational  dentnnination,  8  with  the  Baptist,  14  witk 
the  Roman  Catholics,  9  with  the  Episcopalians,  6  with  the  Hetb- 
odist.  The  23  medical  institutions  have  136  professon,  and 
S,38T  students.  There  ore  from  2,000  to  3,000  jonng  men  Btudring 
law.  either  in  public  schoola,  or  with  private  oounaeUots.  The 
whi^e  number  of  colleges  and  professional  institnlions  in  the 
United  States  may  be  estimated  at  one  hmdrtd  emd  forty,  embno- 
ing  Mine  thousand  three  ktautred  sttuienti. 

We  have  had  die  curiosity  to  collect  the  receipts  of  the  principd 
charitable  societies  in  tfae  United  Sutes  Sx  the  yeai  1834.    Tbey 
•tandthus: 
Am.  Board  of  Comra.  for  Foreign  MlssitHis,    .    $155,002  24 
American  Baptist  Board  do.  .    63,000  00 

Pittsburgh  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  .  16,296  46 

Methodist  Missionary  Society,  ....  35,700  15 
Protestant  Epis.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Miss.  Soc.  26,007  97 
American  Home  Missionary  Society,  78,911  24 

Board  Miss.  Pres.  General  Assembly,  tslimate,  20,000  00 
Board  Miss.  Reformed  Dutch  church,  5,572  94 

American  Education  Society,  57,122  20 

Board  of  Education  Presbyterian  Gen.  Assembly,  38,000  00 
Northern  Baptist  Education  Society,  .       4,681  11 

Board  of  Education,  Reformed  Dutch  church,  1,270  20 

American  Bible  Society  ....         88,600  82 

American  Sunday  School  Uni(»i,         ,  ,  136355^ 

Protestant  EpiscMjal      do.  ...  6,641  00 

Baptist  General  Tract  Society,  .  6,135  97 

American  Tract  Society 66,485  83 

American  Colonization  Society,         .  35,500  00 

Prison  Discipline  Society,       ....  2,364  80 

American  Seamen's  Friend  Society,  .  .     16,064  00 

American  Temperance  Society,  .        ,        5,871  l2 


Total, «866,074  63 

The  whole  amount  reported  as  contributed  in  the  Presbyterian 
church,  (a  great  part  of  which  is  included  in  the  preceding  esti- 
mate) for  foreign  and  domestic  missions,  for  the6l(^ical  seminaiies 
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and  the  edncUioD  ef  men  fat  the  mixuatrjr,  amoonted  to  $164,446, 
77.  The  Dumber  of  coHUDunicanta  in  that  church  ie  247,964. 
The  amount  of  voluntary  contributions  ibr  colleges  and  other  l|t«v 
rv  inBtitutiooB,  duriog  the  year  1S34,  ma;  be  safely  estimated  at 
#400,000 ;  and  an  equal  amount  may  be  reckoned  for  hoepitals, 
asylums,  injSrmariea,  and  other  institutioos  for  the  temporal  relief 
of  men  i  making  nearly  seventeen  hundred  thousand  doUara,  con- 
tributed mostly  m  small  sums,  in  the  United  Statps,  in  one  year, 
for  philanthropic  purposes. 

INDIAH3. 

The  committee  on  Indian  Affairs  in  the  House  of  ReproBenta- 
tives  of  the  United  States,  in  the  session  of  Congress  of  1833—4, 
brought  in  two  bills  respecting  the  remoTBl  of  the  Indians,  etc., 
which  were  passed  into  laws,  and  which  were  the  basis  of  the  mea- 
sures referred  to  in  a  preceding  article  of  this  number  of  our  work. 
The  same  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Horace  Everett  was  chairman, 
during  the  session  of  1834 — 5,  just  terminated,  introduced  a  third 
bill,  for  the  complete  organization  of  the  Indian  Territory,  by  the 
appointmentof  a  governor,  the  establishment  of  a  general  council 
of  the  Indians,  the  provision  for  a  delegate  to  congress,  etc.  On 
account  of  the  shortness  of  the  session,  the  bill  was  not  urged 
through  the  house,  though  there  were  indications  of  a  decided  mar 
jority  in  its  favor.  It  was  warmly  <n>po3ed,  particularly  by  Mr. 
Adams  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Archer  of  Virginia,  on  the 
ground  of  its  unconstitutionalitf,  that  we  had  no  right  to  legislate 
for  the  Indiana,  the  inexpediency  as  a  precedent  of  admitting  so 
Indian  delegate  to  congress,  etc.  But  we  do  not  ourselves  see  how 
the  government  of  the  United  Btates  can  now  retreat  Large  bodies 
of  Indians  have  been  removed  and  are  now  in  the  process  of  remo- 
val. Hostile  tribes  will  be  established  in  the  neighborhood  of  each 
other.  The  Mexican  Indians  will  be  on  the  alert  to  make  atom- 
sions.  Little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  laws  of  Missouri  and 
Arkansas.  White  traders  will  overrun  the  country,  and  there  will 
be  no  adequate  defence  against  all  these  evils,  unless  the  national 
government  shall  interpose  its  arm.  Doubtless,  so  far  as  laws  are 
passed  and  measures  are  taken  respectii^  the  Indians  on  our  part, 
their  eood,  on  the  most  disinterested  and  comprehensive  grounds, 
should  be  the  principal  motive.  The  utmost  magnanimity  mtut 
mark  our  proceedings. 


WEST     INDIKB. 

We  conduoe  to  hear  favorable  accounts  from  the  British  West 
Indies-    In  respect  is  Antigua,  and  in  some  of  the  other  islands, 
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where  slaTerjr  wu  at  (mce  abolitdieci,  widwnl  Hm  apfmnticeibip- 
pTOTieioi],  it  cMght  to  be  remembered  thst  much  prenous  prepan- 
tkm  had  been  made  for  the  abolition  of  alaveiy,  bj  the  int^iction 
of  inter-colonial  traffic,  Sunda;  markete,  etc.  In  Jamuca,  where 
the  apprentioeship^iroTiBioQ  has  been  adopted,  no  snch  jvdiminary 
meaBB  had  been  empk>;ed.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  indicatiTe  it 
anj  thing  but  wisdom  to  indulge  in  confident  predictions  m  regard 
lo  the  final  results  of  the  new  mder  of  things  tt  anjof  theii' 


An  elementary  coarse  of  Lectures  mi  the  Criticum,  Intecprete- 
tion,  and  leading  Doctrines  of  the  Bible,  by  the  R«t.  W.  D.  Coo;- 
beaie,  M.  A.,  has  just  ^tpeared  in  Londoa.  Mr.  C.  has  long  been 
known  as  an  able  writer  in  geoltwy  and  other  branches  of  naluial 
history.  The  second  lecture  in  uie  present  volume  is  on  the  gram- 
matical principles  of  the  Hebrew  ana  other  oriental  tongues.  Hia 
main  design  is  to  show,  by  the  ^>plication  of  the  mathematical  doo- 
trine  of  probabilities,  to  what  extent  the  coincidences  detected  in 
the  comparison  of  languages  can  be  fairly  attributed  to  casual  le- 
seroblaaces,  and  at  what  point,  they  become  satisfactory  evidraice 
of  original  connection.  In  illustration  of  this  position,  be  goes  into 
a  very  ingenious  and  protracted  examination  of  rarious  language*. 

John  Mac  Calloch  has  just  published  (he  first  part  of  a  work  on 
the  Resources  and  Statistics  of  na^ns,  in  80  pages.  He  menticxu 
that  the  statistics  of  Russia  are  less  known  than  those  of  any  Eduo- 
pean  nation.  Those  of  Holland  are  carefiilly  and  systematically 
preserved,  but  are  difficult  of  access.  Those  of  Prussia  are  admi- 
rably investigated  and  exhibited.  Those  of  the  other  German 
States  are  less  known.  The  p^al  countries  of  the  south  of  Europs 
are  nearly  in  total  darkness.  The  resources  of  the  United  Stales 
are  as  accurately  described  as  those  of  the  moet  enlightened  Euro- 
pean nations. 

A  female  university  at  Edinburgh  has  been  commenced,  with 
such  favorable  au^cea  that  another  similai  institution  is  projected. 
Lectures  on  the  sciences  are  ^ven  by  Heasis.  Lees,  D.  B.  R«kl, 
and  McGillivray.  The  enterprise  is  commenced  with  the  idea  that 
female  education  ought  not  to  be  confined  to  acctoaplishments. 

There  is  an  increasii^  attentbn  paid  to  the  study  of  the  Gemun 
language  in  Great  Britain,  German  professorships  have  been  eft- 
tabfished  in  the  London  university  and  in  King's  odlege.  The 
London  Journal  of  Education  lately  contained  a  review  of  four  G«i>- 
man  grammars.    Artictsa  oeeasitmBlly  appear  in  tha  London  Q»v> 
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tartjr  Review,  wntten  with  great  ■bHitj ,  ind  which  show  a  dtaarim- 
inUing  acquaintance  with  uie  philokw;  of  Gennany.  A  aerieB  of 
biUicd  treatises  is  now  publishing  in  Edinbarsh,  which  consist 
moetJy  of  translations  &om  Th(Jack,  Hengstenberg,  Olshauaen, 
Planck  and  other  Gennan  writers.  Mr.  TaJboys,  avery  intelligent 
bookseller  of  Oxford,  has  translated  and  published  the  historical  works 
ofHeeren.  StiUthenumber^good  translationsof  Gennanworksin 
Ea^^and  is  estremelj  small.  Vfe  never  attempted  to  read  a  more  un- 
couth version  of  any  author,  than  that  attetnpted  of  ^ug's  Introduc- 
tion to  the  N.  Test,  by  Dr.  D.  G.  Wait  The  translation^  of  some 
of  the  works  of  Neander  by  Mr.  Rose,  shows  a  very  limited  acquain- 
tance with  the  German  modes  of  thought  and  exnression.  Yet  the 
last  nnmber  of  the  British  Critic  and  Theological  Review  pronoun- 
ces Mr.  Rose's  translations  masterly,  and  hardly  inferior  to  Cole- 
ridge's  Wallenstein  I  How  a  man  could  venture  such  assertions, 
who  professes  to  be  acquainted  with  the  difficulties  of  the  language, 
as  the  reviewer  does,  we  cannot  well  see.  Sarah  Austin,  the  trans- 
lator of  the  Characteristics  of  Goethe,  seems  to  hare  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  German  mind,  than  moat  of  the  scholars  of  her 
eountry.  The  truth  is,  that  in  England,  as  well  as  in  the  United 
States,  there  is  a  reaching  after  \he  prtutical,  the  immediately  use- 
fiil,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  acquisition  of  a  profound  know- 
ledge of  such  authors  as  Neander,  Schleiermacher,  and  many  oth- 
ers of  like,  if  not  of  equal  mental  power.  The  extraordinary  popu- 
larity of  practical  religious  works  in  England,  is,  in  one  view,  a 
higUy  encouraging  fact ;  in  another  aspect,  it  is  to  be  deplored,  aa 
indicating  a  disrdish  for  Barrow,  Cudworth,  Howe,  and  others, 
who  were  of  old  men  of  renown.     The  publication  of  complete  and 

Slendid  editions  of  the  works  of  these  authors  by  no  means  proves 
at  they  are  generally  read,  as  there  is  a  strong  passion  among 
mariy  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  England  to  accumulate  exten- 
aive  libraries.  The  translator  of  Tboluck's  Exposition  of  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount  in  the  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library,  remarks  in 
Us  preface  that  the  want  of  works  of  this  description,  and  the  gen- 
eral neglect  of  exegetical  studies  are  felt  and  acknowledged  by  all 
discemiDg  Mends  of  the  church  of  Scotland  at  home,  and  form  its 
chief  reproach  abroad.  "  Systematic  theology,  with  which  the 
minds  of  our  young  divines  are  exclusively  imbued,  is  doubtless  a 
naefbl,  an  indispensable  subject  of  study.  It  is  the  scientific  form 
which  the  results  of  exegetical  theology  assume,  and  upon  that  it 
has  afterwards  a  reflex  operation,  for  a  knowledge  of  it  becomes  the 
best  guide  in  fiiture  researches  into  the  department  fi'om  which  its 
<nm  materials  were  drawn.  But  surely  it  should  need  few  ai^u- 
ments  to  demonstrate,  that  no  acquaintance,  however  familiar  and 
extensive,  with  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  in  those  artificial  sy»- 
terns  according  to  which  men  hare  classified  and  arranged  them, 
«an  ever  lelien  the  profeanonsl  etodent  from  the  necessity  of  study- 
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ing  them  in  that  pulicnlio'  garb  tnd  conneetion  in  which  God  hta 
been  pleased  to  present  them  to  mankind."  Among  the  pn^mm) 
Tolames  of  the  Biblical  Cabinet  are  translationB  from  the  works  of 
Flatt,  Olahausen,  Nosselt,  Knapp,  Storr,  Kt^pe,  Pareau,  Uaten, 
Bilroth,  Steiger,  Gebscr,  Ekipke  and  Bahr. 

A  new  edition  of  the  works  of  president  Edwards  appeared  hat 
year  in  London,  in  two  large  royal  octavo  volumes.  It  seems  to  be 
an  exact  repriniof  his  writing  and  life,  bj  the  Rev.  S.  E.  Dwight, 
bwether  with  an  introductory  essay  on  the  genius  and  writings  of 
Edwards  by  Henry  Rogers.  It  \a  staled  in  the  Eclectic  Review 
to  be  altogether  the  best  edition  which  has  appeared.  Mr.  Rogers 
commences  his  essay  with  an  analysis  of  Edwards's  mind.  "  The 
character  of  his  mind  was  essentially  logical ;  the  dominant  attri- 
bute was  REASON.  He  possessed,  probably,  in  a  greater  degree 
than  was  ever  before  vouchsafed  to  man,  the  ratiocinative  faciDty  ; 
and,  in  this  respect,  at  Icnst,  he  well  deserves  the  emphatic  admira- 
tion, which  Robert  Hall  expressed  when  he  somewhat  extravagant- 
ly said,  that '  Edwards  was  the  greatest  of  the  sons  of  men.'  Not 
only  was  this  faculty,  as  we  imagine,  originally  bestowed  in  im- 
measurably greater  perfection  than  any  other,  and  formed  the  char- 
acteristic feature  of  his  intellectual  organization,  but  it  was  culti- 
vated and  disciplined  with  an  assiduity,  an  incessant,  indelatigaUe 
diligence,  which  again  doubled  the  disparity  between  this  and  his 
other  powers.  Hia  other  facnlties,  inferior  though  they  were  by 
comparison,  never  reached  any  thing  like  the  expansion  of  which 
they  were  originally  susceptible  ;  they  had  no  room  to  grow ;  they 
were  withered  and  stunted  beneath  the  gigantic  shadow  of  that  in- 
tellect which  shooting  its  roots,  and  spreading  its  branches  in  ereir 
diretftion,  filled  the  whole  cavity  of  the  soul,  and  abswbed  to  itsdf 
everyparticle  of  nutriment  which  the  soil  could  supply." 

"When  we  say  that  Jonathan  Edwards  was  preeminently  di»- 
tinguished  by  his  lexical  powers,  we  use  these  words  in  the  strictest 
sense,  as  implying  a  mind  peculiarly  ad^ted  for  deductive  reasoih- 
ing ;  a  mind  whose  delight  it  is  to  draw  laferencee  fiom  known  or 
supposed  premises  ;  in  other  words,  which  has  for  its  objects  the 
relations  between  different  propositions.  The  logical  process, 
properly  so  called,  has  nothing  to  do  with  either  the  truth  or  the 
falsity  of  the  premises,  but  merely  with  the  c^ninection  between  the 
premises  and  the  conclusion." 

It  is  well  known  that  the  author  of  the  natural  History  <^BDthii- 
siasm,  in  his  essay  introductory  to  the  Freedom  of  the  WiU,  tboui^ 
he  hi^  discovered  some  defects  in  Edwards's  argnmentatioB.  To 
his  strictures,  Mr.  Rogers  elaborately  replies  :  The  only  attempt 
which  so  far  as  we  can  find,  he  makes  to  illustrate  and  to  snbstan- 
tiate  his  formidable  charges,  is  in  his  fburth  '  section,'  in  which 
he  considers  the  question  of  neceesi^,  u  one  '  of  the  physiolagy 
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of  man,'  and  id  &  note  w  two  appended  to  that  part  of  hia  per- 
formance. We  do  Qot  hsMtate  to  say,  that  if  tbe  charie  thare 
adduced  be  a  fair  specimen  of  those  other  iurtances  of  defective 
logic,  which  he  has  concealed  with  luoh  cautious  mystOTy,  the 
'  &4]uiry'  may  s^ll  be  regarded  as  tbe  same  irrefragahle  pieca  of 
reasoning  which  the  world  has  always  craisidered  it  Id  oar 
t^inkm,  his  attempt  is  a  signal  failure.  For  what  is  his  objection 
to  Edwards,  in  the  passages  to  which  we  refer  t  Why,  that  be  his 
not  entered  suiGciently  into  tbe  physiological  conditions  of  volitioas 
in  difierent  classes  of  voluntary  agents,  from  the  lowest  animals, 
to  the  highest  orders  of  created  intelligence  ;  or  in  the  same  Vol- 
untary agents,  at  different  periods  of  their  existence  and  possessed 
of  rorying  measures  of  knowledge  and  experience.  With  all  Uiis, 
the  question  of  the  moral  necessity  of  ali  volitions  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do.  Edwards's  object  was  to  consider  volitkins  in  <A«rf 
point  in  which  they  all  resembled  one  another, — namely,  as  ori- 
ginating in  motives  of  some  kind  or  other  ;  no  matter  how  those 
motiree  may  vary  in  number  pr  complexity,  in  different  orders  of 
voluntary  agents,  or  in  the  same  aeenta  at  different  periods.  His 
design  did  not  require  that  be  should  consider  the  jotmber  of  causes, 
which  in  particular  cases  control  volition,  but  whether  voliuoo  ii 
DOt  always  eaused." 

The  British  association  for  the  advancement  of  science  has  held 
four  meetings.  The  number  of  raembera  at  its  first  meeting  in 
York  in  1831,  was  350 ;  at  Oxford  m  1833,  700  ;  at  Cambridge  in 
1633,1,400;  at  Edinbu^h  in  1834,  2,200.  At  tbe  last  meet' 
ing,  philosophers  of  high  rank  were  present  from  Paris,  Baden, 
Berlin,  Weimar,  Geneva,  Rome,  the  United  States,  etc.  Professor 
Forbes,  in  his  progtamme,  said,  that  the  associa^on  was  not  to  be 
oonfbunded  with  those  numerous  inetitutMns  which  exist  ^unply  for 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge ;  exietaion  or  accumulation  is  its  object ,' 
it  is  laboring  to  give  an  impulse  to  every  part  of  the  scientific  system, 
maturing  scientific  enterprise,  and  directing  tbe  labors  requisite  for 
discovery. — Hourly  observations  of  the  thermometer,  in  the  south  of 
England,  have  been  oommenced.  A  aeries  of  the  best  observations, 
conducted  for  ascertaining  the  law,  which  regulates  the  fall  of  rain,  at 
d^erent  heights,  has  been  undert^en. — A  regular  system  of  auroral 
obxervatioa,  extendii^  from  the  ShetJand  Isles  to  the  Laad's-end, 
has  been  estaUisbed  under  the  superintendence  of  a  special  ocm- 
msitto,  and  qiecimens  of  the  resoh  have  been  published. — Obeerra- 
Itons  on  dte  suj^xieed  influence  of  the  aurora  on  the  magnetic 
tieedle,  have  likewise  been  porraed  in  consequence  of  this  proce^ 
iag.  At  the  request  of  tlie  Bssociatioa,  jfSOO  have  been  advanced, 
by  tbe  lords  of  the  treasury,  towards  the  Greenwich  obeervations. — 
Obeervationscm  tbe  tides  have  been  undert^ccn  by  order  of  the  lords 
oftkeadminky,ataboive€OOsUtioaBontlKCoastofBrhain.  "The 
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pdUuhed  proceedings  of  the  aaaociatioii  bare  Ibuod  their  way  into 
erety  quarter,  and  are  leading  to  produce  correepoDding  efforts  in 
{lietaDt  lands. — Our  reporU  on  science  have  produced  ecnne  vety 
interesting  counterparts  in  the  hterary  town  of  Geneva.  America 
hu  taken  the  lead  in  several  departments  of  experiment  recran- 
mended  by  the  association ;  and  the  instructions  for  conducting 
onifcffm  syAems  of  observation  hare  been  reprinted  and  circulated 
m  the  new  world.  We  must  likewise  consider  it  as  an  especial 
proof  of  the  influence  and  importance  ofthe  association,  that  a 
report  on  the  progreaa  of  American  geology  has  been  ondertaken 
and  executed  by  professor  Rf^rs  of  Philadelphia." 

ScMue  ofthe  recent  works  announced  in  England  are  :  Spiritual 
Det^ism,  by  theauthorofNaturalHiBtoryofEnthuBiasm;  Sacred 
History  of  the  World,  philosophically  considered,  in  a  series  of  letters 
to  a  son.  Vol.  II.  by  Sharon  Turner ;  Horae  Helvaicae,  an  attempt  to 
discover  how  the  argument  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  must  have 
been  understood  by  those  therein  addressed,  with  an  appendix  on 
Messiah's  kingdom,  bj  Geo^e  Viscount  Mandeville ;  Causes  of 
tiie  Corruptions  of  Chnstianity,  by  the  Rev.  R.  Vaughan,  professcv 
of  history  in  the  London  University ;  a  Sermon  on  the  temper  to 
be  cultivated  among  different  denominations  of  Christians,  bj  the 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith  ;  also,  by  the  same  author,  a  letter  to  Prof.  Sam- 
uel Lee  of  Cambridge,  in  reply  to  that  gentleman's  letter  to  the  au- 
thor, entitled  "  Diwent  unscriptural  and  unjust ;"  Table  Talk,  of 
9.  T.  Coleridge,  in  two  volumes  octavo ;  some  account  of  the  wri- 
tings of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  by  the  bish^  of  Lincoln  ;  Life  of 
bishop  Jewel,  by  Prof  Le  Bas;  the  Book  of  Revelation,  with  ootes, 
by  Rev.  Isaac  Ashe  ;  Oriental  Illustrations  of  the  Scriptures,  fiom 
the  manners,  customs,  and  superstitions  of  the  Hindoos,  by  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Roberts,  a  missionary  to  Ceylon ;  and  a  Life  of  Sir 
Matthew  Hale,  by  S.  B.  Williams,  LL.D. 


Tbe  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries  at  Copenhagen, 
held  their  anniversary  on  the  30th  of  June,  1834.  Bchlegel,  the 
chairman,  read  a  statement  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Association, 
since  June  1631.  They  have  published  10  new  vcdumes  of  Ice- 
landic or  Northern  MSS.,  bemg  33  volumes  in  all.  They  have 
commenced  the  publication  of  the  histcHical  monuments  of  Green- 
land, with  all  the  ancient  writings  on  physical  geogruihy,  entire 
fluas,  annals,  etc.  They  are  about  to  publish  a  complete  editioii 
ofaD  the  extant  accounts  concerning  the  discovery  of  America  by 
tbe  ancient  Scandinavians,  with  the  original  Icelandic  text,  ind  a 
Ladn  translation.  The  printing  of  the  work  has  already  commen- 
ced.   A  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  east  coast  of  Greenland  haa 
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lately  been  made  by  captain  Graah,  to  determine  the  site  of  the 
ancient  colony  of  East  Bygd.  Some  Esquimaux  antiquities  have 
been  communicated  to  the  association.  By  a  recent  census,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  population  of  Denmarli  amounts  to  2,000,000.  There 
are  two  universities,  Copenhagen,  with  800  Students,  and  Kiel  with 
300;  27  grammar  schools  with  1,400  pupils;  4,600  elementary 
schools,  (3,000  on  the  principle  of  mutual  instruction),  with  278,000 
pupils ;  and  two  asylums  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

GCBUANI. 

C.  O.  Miiller  has  lately  published  an  editbn  of  the  Eumenidesof 
Aeschylus,  which  has  proved  the  occasion  of  a  warm  controversy 
between  the  editor  and  the  celebrated  Hermann  of  I<eipsic,  and 
Fritsche  a  former  pupil  of  Hermann.  The  doctrines  of  the  Leip- 
aic  scholar  are,  1st.  that  verbal  criucism  is  determinable  by,  and 
dependent  on  the  mind  of  the  individual  critic,  and  consequently, 
cannot  be  an  art ;  2nd,  that  grammatical  cmisiderations  alone  are 
to  determine  the  necessity  for  an  emendation  and  the  eligibility  of 
an  emendation  prc^osed,  and,  therefore,  that  a  comprehension  of 
the  connection  of  thought  in  a  whole  work,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  treated  of  in  the  work,  which  may  he  derived  from  other 
works,  are  not  necessary  fur  that  purpose.  On  the  contrary, 
Schlciemiacher  in  bis  edition  of  Plato,  Bockh  in  Pindar,  Welcker, 
Ahrens,  and  Miiller  in  Arii^lophanes  and  Aeschylus,  have  maiutaio* 
ed  that  a  comprehensive  acquaintance  with  a  work  as  a  whole,  with 
its  spirit,  and  with  the  logical  connection  of  its  parts  is  an  essential 
qualification  in  him,  who  would  successfully  edit  the  classic  authors. 
— The  king  of  Fruesia  lias  appropriated  $20,000  a  year  for  ai;^ 
years,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  interior  arrangement  of  the 
university  building  at  Berlin. — The  Canstein  press  at  Halle,  bae 
10  common  presses,  2  steam-presses,  30  or  40  workmen,  and  S4 
bookbinders.  There  have  been  issued  from  this  press  130,714  cop- 
ies of  the  New  Testament,  and  2,754,350  of  the  Bible.— Silesia, 
with  a  population  of  2,459,789,  has  one  university  at  Breslau,  21 
gymnasia,  5  schools  for  teachers,  and  5,400  minor  schools. — The 
journal  of  the  first  Prussian  voyage  round  the  world  by  Capt.  Wendt 
of  the  Louise,  has  been  announced  in  Berlin,  in  two  volumes,  quar- 
to.— Dr.  Jungmann  has  published  his  Bohemian  dictranary,  upoa 
which  he  has  been  employed  thirty  years. — Professorships  of  the 
English  langu^e  are  established  at  many  of  the  literary  institutions 
of  Germany.  Mr.  Carlisle,  secretary  of  the  English  Society  of  An- 
tiquaries, is  endeavoring  to  obtain  sufficient  patronage,  to  establish 
an  English  }Hofess(»'ship  at  Upeula  in  Sweden,  and  another  at  Vien- 
na. The  languages  spoken  by  the  Swedes,  N<ffwegianE,  and  Fin* 
are  strikingly  anuagbus  to  the  English. 
Vol.  V.  No.  18.  62 
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A  RuBsian  ConverzationB  lexicon  b  preparing  on  a  very  exten- 
sive plan.  It  is  in  part  a  translation  &oin  tbe  German,  combining 
in  addition  full  accounts  respecting  Russia.  Sixty  peryins  ue  em- 
ployed in  editing  and  preparing  the  work.  They  have  divided 
themselves  into  twenty  aections. 


Tbe  Rev.  P.  V.  J.  Arundell,  British  chaplain  at  Smyrna,  whfa 
Mr.  Bethier,  agentof  the  Belgian  government,  visited  in  1833,  some 
of  the  districts  of  Asia  Minor.  The  principal  discovery  of  the 
travellers  was  the  site  of  the  ancient  Antioch  m  Pisidia.  On  their 
arrival  at  Yalaba.tz,  the  immense  quantity  of  squared  blocks  of 
stone  and  sculptured  fragments,  which  they  saw,  would  of  them- 
selves have  convinced  the  travellers,  that  they  were  on  tbe  site  of 
some  renowned  city,  independently  of  the  aqueduct  which  they  dis- 
covered. On  tbe  north  of  YaJabatz,  they  gained  an  elevated  pla- 
teau accurately  described  by  Strabo,  under  the  name  of  loqof. 
They  found  the  superb  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Bacchus.  Passing  on, 
the^  discovered  a  long  and  immense  building,  constructed  with  pro- 
digious atones,  and  standing  east  and  west,  which  they  concluded 
tohave  been  a  church.  Nothing  remained  but  the  ground-plan, 
and  the  circular  end  for  the  hrma.  It  was  160  feetlong  and  80 
wide.  The  remains  of  an  aqueduct  were  of  the  most  splendid  de- 
scription, twenty-one  arches  being  in  a  state  of  entire  preservation. 
In  the  valley  on  the  left  are  groves  of  poplars  and  weeping-willows. 
No  Christian  resides  in  Antioch  except  a  single  Greek  in  the  khan. 
Where  tbe  synagogue  once  stood,  all  is  now  obliterated.  Tbe  re- 
mains of  a  theatre  lie  on  the  eaat  of  the  church  in  a  little  ascenL 
Various  other  splendid  ruins  met  tbe  eyes  of  the  travellers.  It  was 
their  intention  to  have  searched  for  Lystra  and  Derbe,  but  the  ad- 
vanced season  of  the  year,  and  the  proximity  of  the  army  of  Ibrar 
him  Pacha,  induced  them  to  return  to  Smyrna. 

An  enterprising  Frenchman,  by  the  nameof  Charles  Texier,  has 
lately  returned  from  a  very  successful  lour  in  Asia  Minor.  He  wu 
employed  by  the  minister  of  the  interior  and  of  public  instruction, 
at  the  request  of  the  academy  of  inscriptions  and  of  fine  arts.  He 
left  Constantinople  m  May,  1834,  and  passed  through  Nicea,  Ni- 
comedia,  and  Broosa,  drawing  geological  and  other  maps  of  tbe 
country.  He  found  at  Axani,  a  large  Grecian  temple,  with  wings 
of  white  marUe,  and  a  marble  theatre  of  the  Doric  order.  He  dis- 
covered in  Galatia,  tbe  site  of  Pessinus,  famed  tor  tbe  worship  of 
Cybele ;  also  Galagtik,  a  Gallo-Greek  town,  full  of  curious  inscrip- 
tions.   He  went  thenc«  (o  Amasia,  (Amiaue)  where  Strabo  wu 
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bora,  and  to  Neo-C&esarea,  the  capita]  of  Cappadocia.  On  the 
frontiers  of  Galatia,  he  discoTered  a  town  of  great  unportance,  3,000 
roods  of  ground  being  covered  with  Cycli^an  remains  in  a  state  of 
fine  preservation.  His  journal,  which  is  soon  to  be  published,  will 
be  read  with  much  interest  Daring  the  year  1834,  the  Rer. 
Richard  Burgess,  an  Englishman,  also  visited  the  same  r^ions. 


In  Hay,  1634,  Mt.  Isenberg  of  the  Church  Misuonary  Society, 
made  an  excursion  to  Mt.  Sinai.  From  a  careful  examination  of 
the  groand,  he  thinks  that  the  IsraeliteB  most  have  passed  the  Red 
Sea  near  the  town  of  Suez,  where  the  sea  is  about  half  an  English 
mile  wide.  Nothing  of  particular  interest  occured  during  the  jour- 
ney, or  at  the  convent  on  the  mountain.  About  the  same  time, 
tno  English  gentlemen,  major  Felix  and  lord  Prudhoe,  visited  the 
mountain,  The  chief  facts  which  they  mention  are  the  rapid  growth 
of  coral  in  the  Red  Sea,  the  height  at  which  marine  shells  are 
found  aloi^  the  shores  of  the  Arabian  guK,  the  close  resemblance 
of  many  of  die  customs  of  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Bedouins  to  the 
narratives  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  increasing  safety  of  trav- 
elling in  the  peninsula. 


Seven  years  sgo,  the  pacha  established  a  medical  institution  at 
Abnaabel  near  Cairo,  where  youag  Arabs  are  instructed  in  medi- 
cine for  the  benefits  of  the  pacha's  army.  There  are  several  Euro- 
pean lecturers  and  professors.  Dr.  Fisher,  an  able  German  physi- 
cian, lectures  on  physiology,  pathology,  anatomy,  etc.  His  pupils, 
100  in  number,  make  good  progress.  A  hospital  connected  with 
the  institution,  has  accommodatbns  for  3,000  patients. 


The  Anglo-Chinese  Kalendar,  under  the  charge  of  a  son  of  the 
lite  Dr.  Abtrrison,  has  been  published  for  five  successive  veara. 
An  historical  sketch  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  of  Macao, 
and  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  relations  of  Macao,  in  fifly-three 
pages,  waa  published  at  Canton  last  summer.  John  Francis  Da- 
vb,  F.  R.  S.,  who  has  taken  the  place  of  the  late  Lord  Napier  as 
superintendent  of  the  British  interest  at  Canton,  has  publlaned  an 
essay  on  the  poetry  of  the  Chinese,  with  translations  and  detached 
pieces.  The  European  printing  presses  m  China  are  the  following : 
the  honorable  Company's  press  at  Macao,  chiefly  employed  with  Mr. 
Hedhurst's  dictionary  of  ine  Fllhkeen  dialect.  The  Albion  press, 
interdicted  by  the  Portuguese  authority  in  Macao,  has  been  removed 
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C9  in  C&Dlon,  which  fau  leDt  forth  six  volumes  of  the  R^iater, 
united  itself  with  that  of  the  late  Couiier.  The  latter  p^ter 
wu  discontinued  iu  1833,  and  the  Register,  from  the  beginning  oS 
1834,  has  appeared  every  week,  instead  of  semi-monthly,  aa  former- 
ly. Another  press,  connected  with  the  American  missimi,  is  em- 
^yed  in  printing  the  ChioBBe  Repository.  There  are  also  two 
litbographic  presses  at  Canton.  Connected  with  the  college  of  St. 
Joseph  &t  Macao,  there  is  a  Portuguese  press,  which  a  Mmished 
with  a  font  of  Chinese  moveable  types. 

Among  the  didects  of  the  Chinese,  there  is  not  the  same  differ- 
ence as  there  ia  among  the  languages  of  Uindoostan.  In  mne  in- 
Manoea,  they  difiier  very  much  from  the  common  language  of  tbe 
empire  ;  but  ofien  the  difference  is  very  slight  In  niany  mstaocea, 
tbe  chief  peculiarities  of  a  dialect  are  fouoB  to  coDNSt  in  the  pro- 
nunciation. In  the  northern  provinces,  the  pure  Chinese,  coiD' 
monly  called  the  Mandarin  dialect,  prevails  extensively.  In  di^ 
tricts  bordering  on  T&rtary,  a  modification  of  the  language  occ«- 
siofled  by  the  domination  of  the  Hantcbous  is  apparent  In  Cbek> 
eiuig  aiul  Keangnan  the  difference  between  the  pure  Chineoe, 
^which  is  there  spokm  by  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  peoftb,) 
and  the  local  districts  ia  very  striking.  To  an  individual  who  wa» 
acquainted  with  only  the  standard  language,  the  dialect  of  Fub- 
keen,  as  jt  ia  usually  spoken,  would  be  utterly  unintelligible.  In 
the  south-western  provinces  there  ia  less  deviation  from  the  pore 
Chineae.  The  dialect,  which  [»«vailB  in  Canton,  bears  consioafr- 
Ue  resemblance  to  that  which  prevails  in  the  public  courts.  In 
Cochin  China,  Corea,  Japan,  etc.,  where  the  Chinieae  language  ia 
tued,  the  local  dialects  iySiet  from  the  standard  eren  more  than  in 
Fiihkeea. 

The  Chinese  Repository  says,  "  There  is  not,  so  for  as  we  1ijm>v, 
more  than  one  individual  in  the  United  States,  who  eveo  pretesda 
to  have  any  considerable  knowled^  of  the  Chinese  laHguage,  or 
has  ever  undertaken  the  study  of  it.  A  few  Chinese  volumes  may 
have  found  their  way  thither,  and  lexicographers  and  philologists 
have  daabdesa  obtained  the  principal  grammars  and  dictioaariefl 
which  have  been  put  forth  by  European  scholars." 


flCEANlO     REGIONS. 

In  the  last  No.  of  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  there  is  a  no- 
lice  of  several  works,  which  have  lately  appeared  on  the  inhabitants, 
and  languages  ofBorneo,  Java,  New  Holland,  Sumatra,  etc.  Since 
tbe  appearance  of  this  article,  the  Rev.  John  Dunmore  I'ang,  D. 
D.  a  Scottish  clergyman  of  New  Holland,  now  on  a  visit  to  Ei^ 
landjhas  published  a  View  of  the  Origin  and  Migrations  ofthePtK 
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IfMsiaa  nation.  Di.  Lang's  tbe(»7  is,  thai  Um  South  Sea  Idand- 
en  aje  of  an  Asiatictxigin,  and  that  the  Indo-Ameiicans  are  eprung 
ftom  the  South  Sea  lalanders.  The  points  of  analogy  beiween  the 
Islanders  and  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  are  the  distinction  of  caste, 
the  singular  institution  of  taboo,  rite  of  circumcision,  the  general  ap' 
pearanc«  and  conliguratifHi  of  the  idols,  etc.  In  their  physical  con- 
formation and  genera]  character,  the  natives  of  the  islands  etioogly 
rosemble  the  Malays.  The  identity  of  the  languages  spoken  in 
the  difierent  groups  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  was  obserred  by  C^t. 
Cook  and  his  fellow  voyagers ;  and  the  remarkable  resembtonca 
between  these  and  those  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  was  also  noti- 
cad.  There  is  one  remarkable  peculiarity  in  the  habits  of  thought 
among  the  Indo-Chinese  nations,  which  is  alsoobserved  among  the 
Ualayan  and  Polynesian  tribes,  but  which,  says  Dr.  Lang,  it  ■lti> 
gether  unknown  among  the  nations,  Asiatic  or  European — to  the 
westward  of  the  Ganges.  That  remarkable  peculiarity  consists  in 
their  having  a  language  of  ceremony  <s  deference  distinct  &om  the 
language  of  coDunon  life.  According  to  the  quarterly  reviewer, 
the  lirst  point,  where  we  discover  evidence  of  an  oceanic  language 
is  among  the  people  of  Champa,  on  the  shores  of  the  China  Sea  and 
of  the  gulf  of  Siam.  The  next-  traces  are  found  in  the  island  of 
Formosa,  50  miles  &om  the  coast  of  China.  From  the  Philippines, 
in  all  probability,  oceanic  dialects  were  communicated  to  the  Pe- 
lew  and  Caroline  Islands.  The  Bugis  of  Celebes,  to  the  present 
day,  hold  a  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Aru  Islands,  and  the 
TIegritos  of  New  Guinea.  Fortune  and  accident  might  conduct 
them  to  the  latitude  of  westerly  winds,  which,  in  due  time,  would 
bring  them  down  upon  New  Zealand,  wherethey  (the  Bugis)  would 
first  discover  men  of  the  same  race  with  themselves.  The  praos 
of  New  Zealand  might  be  drifted  down  by  westerly  winds  as  far  as 
Easter  Island,  and  from  Easter  Island,  the  trade-winda  would  drift 
them,  or  the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  upon  the  Marquesas  and  the 
Society  Islands ;  from  whence  u;ain  a  voyage  seems  practicable, 
even  with  praos  and  with  the  trade  winds,  to  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
The  great  similarity,  which  exists  between  the  numerals  of  all 
these  islands,  makes  this  hypothesis,  in  the  opinion  of  the  reviewer, 
not  improbable.  A  grand  objection  against  referring  the  Soudi 
Sea  Islanders  to  an  Asiatic  origin  is  derived  from  the  supposed  uni- 
form prevalence  of  the  north-east  and  south-east  trade-wmds  within 
the  tropics.  "  But  the  testimony  of  the  eminent  navigator.  La  Pe- 
,  rouse,  IS  decisive  as  to  the  invalidity  of  such  an  objection.  Wester- 
ly winds,  says  he,  are  at  least  as  frequent,  as  those  from  the  east- 
ward, in  the  vicinity  of  the  equator,  in  a  zone  of  seven  or  eight  de- 
grees north  and  south  ;  and  the  winds  in  the  equatorial  regions  are 
so  variable,  that  it  is  very  little  more  difficult  to  make  a  voyage  to 
the  eastward  than  to  the  westward."     Dr.  Lang  quotes  the  testimo- 
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nj  of  other  high  authoritiei  on  the  subject  of  the  trade-winds.  At 
ter  detailing,  at  coneiderable  length,  the  generalgrounds  of  hia  hy- 
pothesis, the  author  comes  to  parlicutar  tests.  The  first  tnentkned 
IB,  that  the  species  of  civilization  which  prevailed  in  Mexico  and 
Peru,  on  the  discovery  of  the  continent  of  America,  was  essentially 
Polynesian  in  its  aspect.  The  second  test  is  a  compariaoD  between 
the  Polynesians  ana  the  uncivilized  aborigines  of  America,  in  re- 
gard to  their  manners  and  customs.  A  third  particular  given  in 
proof  of  the  identity  of  the  Polynesian  and  the  Indo- American  din- 
sions  of  the  human  family  is  their  language.  The  author  then  pn^ 
ceeds  to  consider  the  supposition  that  the  South  Sea  Islanders  were 
derived  from  the  continent  of  America,  which,  he  says,  is  inadmis- 
oible,  fin-  two  reasons.  I.  It  implies  that  the  inhabitants  of  tite 
west  coast  of  America  have  been  a  maritime  people  ;  which,  it  iv 
well  known,  they  have  never  been,  and  which  fixan  the  nature  of 
the  country  they  inhabit  precludes  them  from  being.  2.  It  impliea 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  west  coast  of  America  must  not  only  have 
been  a  maritime  people,  but  must  have  been  in  the  habit  of  making 
voyages  of  discovery  and  adventure  into  the  Pacific  ocean  ;  a  sup- 
position utterly  preposterous,  for  though  a  canoe  belonging  to  Eais- 
ter  Island,  might  in  a  western  gale,  be  driven  to  the  American  con- 
tinent, yet  a  thousand  canoes,  might  have  sailed  &om  any  point  on 
the  west  coast  of  America,  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  without  ever 
reaching  Easter  Island. 


Note. — Our  next  No.  will  contain  the  conclusion  ofthe  translation 
of  Tholuck's  commentnry  on  the  Lord's  Prayer.  A  few  errors  in  the 
priDCing  of  the  tirsl  part  escaped  our  notice,  owing  in  part  to  the  im- 
practicability of  sending  tlie  proofs  to  the  Iraiiatator,  and  in  part  to 
the  &ct  that  the  manuscript,  owing  to  an  inadvertence,  did  not  reach 
us  till  a  very  laic  day.     The  most  material  errors  sre  ibe  following : 

Page  316,  middle,  the  sentence  beginning  "That  which  the  prophets" 
ends  with  "tlie  kingdom  of  Chrisi." 
"    222,  for  APTONEMOrSIAy,  read  APTONEniOrZlAN. 
"    225,  for  Balih,  Sulburg,  read  Baltb.  Stalburg. 
"    329,  line  7ih  from  top,  for  jif^/tri^towra,  read  xfiotfttrinu. 
"    329,  line  Bth  from  bottom,  for  Dr^;  read  Qh^ . 
"    237,4tfa  line  from  bottom,  for  Qt}^  read  01^. 
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